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HOYAL MEDALS. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in restoring the Foundation of 
the Royal Medals, has been graciously pleased to approve the following 
regulations for the award of them : 

That the Royal Medals be given for such papers only as have been presented to 
Royal Society, and inserted in their Transactions. 

That the triennial Cycle of subjects be the same as that hitherto in operation : viz. 

1. Astronomy ; Physiology, including the Natural History of Organized Beings. 

2. Physics ; Geology or Mineralogy. 

3. Mathematics; Chemistry. 

That, in case no paper, coming within these stipulations, should be considered 
deserving of the Royal Medal, in any given year, the Council have the power of 
awarding such Medal to the author of any other paper on either of the several sub- 
jects forming the Cycle, that may have been presented to the Society and inserted 
in their Transactions ; preference being given to the subjects of the year immediately 
preceding : the award being, in such case, subject to the approbation of Her Majesty. 


The Council propose to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1849 for the 
most important paper in Physics, communicated to the Royal Society after the 
ter|nination of the Session in June 1845, and prior to the termination of the Session 
in June 1848, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 


The Council propose also to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1649 for 
the most important paper in Geology or Mineralogy, communicated to the Royal 
Society after the termination of the Session in June 1845, and prior to the termination 
oMSe lesion in June 1848, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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The Council propose to ^re one of the Royal Medals in the year 1850 for the most 
important paper in Mathematice, communicated to the Royal Society after the 
termination of the Session in.Jn^e 1846, and prior to the termination of the Session 
in June 1849, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

The Council propose also to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1860 for the 
most in^rtant paper in Chemistry, communicated to the Royal Society after the 
termination of the Session in June 1846, and prior to the termination of t)ie Session 
in June 1849, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

The Council propose to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1851 for the 
most important paper ip Astronomy, communicated to the Royal Society after 
the termination of the Session in June 1847, and prior to the termination of the 
Session in June 1850, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

The CcHincil propose also to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1851 for the 
most important paper in Physiology, including the Natural History of Organized 
Beings, communicated to the Royal Society after the termination of the fission in 
June 1847, and prior to the termination of the Session in June 1850, and printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

The Council propose to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 4852 for the 
most important paper in Physics, communicated to the Royal Society after the 
termination of the Session in June 1848, and prior to the termination of the Session 
in June 1851, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

The Council propose also to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1868 for the 
most important paper in Geology or Mineralogy, communicated to the Royd Society 
after the termination of the Session in June 1848, and prior to the termination of the 
Session in June 1851, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TltANSACTlONS. 


I. The Bakerian LECTURE.r— 0» the Diffusion, of Liquids. 
By Thomas Graham, F*RJS.^ F.C.S. 


Received November 16, — ^Rcad December 20. 1849. 


Any saline or other soluble substance, once liquefied and in a state of solution, is 
evidently spread or diffused uniforitily through the mass of the solvent by a sponta- 
neous process. 

It has often been asked whether this process is of the nature of the diffusion of 
gases, but no satisfactory answer to the question appears to be obtained, owing, 1 
believe, to the subject having been studied chiefly in the operations of endosmose, 
where the action of diffusion is complicated and obscured by the imbibing power of 
the membrane, which is peculiar for each soluble substance, but no way connected 
with the diffusibility of the substance in water. Hence also it was not the diffusion 
of the salt, but rather the diffusion of the solution, which was generally regarded. 
A diffusibility like that of gases, if it exists in liquids, should afford means for the 
separation and decomposition even of unequally diffusible substances, and being of a 
purely physical character, the necessary consequence and index of density ^ should 
present a scale of densities for substances in the state of solution, analogous to vapour 
densities, which would be new to molecular theory. 

M. Gav-Lussac proceeds upon the assumed analogy of liquid to gaseous diffusion 
in the remarkable explanation which he suggests of the cold produced on diluting 
certain saline solutions, namely, that the molecules of the salt expand into the water 
like a compressed gas admitted into additional space. 

The phenomena of solubility are at the same time considered by that acute philo- 
sopher as radically different from those of chemical affinity, and as the result of an 
attraction which is of a physical or mechanical kind. The characters indeed of these 
two attractions are strongly contrasted. Chemical combination is uniformly attended 
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with the evdution of heat, while solution is marked with equal oonsumcy by the pro- 
duction of cold. The substances which combine chemically are the dissimilar, while 
the soluble substance and its solvent are the like or analogous in composition and 
properties. 

In the consideration of solubility, attention is generally engrossed entirely by the 
quantity of salt dissolved. But it is necessary to apprehend clearly another character 
of solution, namely, the degree of force with which the salt is held in solution, or the 
intensity of the solvent attraction, quite irrespective of quantity dissolved. In the 
two solid crystalline hydrates, pyrophosphate of soda and sulphate of soda, we see 
the same ten equivalents of water associated with both salts, but obviously united 
with unequal degrees of force, the one hydrate being persistent in dry air and the 
other highly efflorescent. So also in the solutions of two salts which are equally 
soluble in point of quantity, the intensity of the attraction between the salt and the 
water may be very different, as exemplified in the large but feeble solubility in water 
of such bodies as the iodide of starch or the sulphindylate of potash, compared with 
the solubility of hydrocblonc acid or of the acetate of potash, which last two sub- 
stances are capable of precipitating the two former, by displacing them in solution. 
Witness also the unequal action of animal charcoal in withdrawing different salts 
from solution, although the salts are equally soluble ; and the unequal effect upon 
the boiling-point of water produced by dissolving in it the same weight of various 
salts. Besides being said to be small or great, the solubility of a substance has also 
therefore to be described as weak or strong. 

The gradations of intensity observed in the solvent force are particularly referred 
to, because the inquii7 may arise how for these gradations are dependent upon un- 
equal diffusibility ; whether indeed rapidity of diffusion is not a measure of the force 
in question. 

I have only further to premise, that two views may be taken of the physical agency 
by which gaseous diffusion itself is effected, which are equally tenable, being both 
entirely sufficient to explain the phenomena. 

On one theory, that of Dr. Dalton, the diffusibility of a gas is referred immediately 
to its elasticity. The same spring or self-repulsion of its particles which sends a gas into 
a vacuum, is supposed to propel it through and among the particles of a different gas. 

The existence of an attraction of the particles of one gas for the particles of all 
other gases is assumed in the other theory. This attraction does not occasion any 
diminution of volume of gases on mixing, because it is an attraction residing on the 
surfaces of the gaseous molecules. It is of the same intensity for all gases, hence its 
effect in bringing about intermixture is dependent upon the weight of the molecules 
of the gases to be moved by it ; and the velocity of diffusion of a gas comes to hare 
the same relation to its density on this hypothesis as upon the other*. 

* Both of the molecular theories of the diffumn of gases were first pubfidy et^ilaiited, and at the same time 
ably discussed, with the rderence to the law of difiiunon which had been drawn from observation, by nqr late 
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The aurfaee sttiNctioii of moleealei aanuued wBl recall the surfaioe attraction 
l!()iii(Ui, which is foand neoeseary to account for the deration liqtude in tubes and 
otiier phenomena of capillary attraction. 

(1.) An early preliminary experiment was made upon the iiqtud diffusion of a body, 
with whose diffusion as a gas we are already well acqnmnted, namely, carbonic add 
dissolved in water. 

Two half-pound stoppered glass bottles were sdected, of which the months were 
1*2 inch in diameter, and the lips were ground flat so as to close tight when applied 
together (fig. I). One of them, placed firmly in an upright 
position, was filled to the base of the neck with carbonic acid 
water. Over this distilled water was poured, care being taken 
to disturb the liquid below as little as possible, in filling up 
the neck. The second bottle, filled with distilled water and 
inverted upon a glass plate, was slipped over the first at the 
water-trough. The solution of carbonic acid in the lower 
bottle was thus placed in free communication by an aperture 
of 1*2 inch, with an equal volume of pure water in the upper 
bottle. It was expected that the carbonic acid would be 
found, in time, equally diffused through both bottles. 

After forty-eight hours, the upper inverted bottle was again slipped off from the 
lower one, upon a glass plate, and the ratio of the gas found in the upper to that in 
the lower bottle determined by the weight of carbonate of baryta which the liquids 
of the two bottles afforded respectively. It was as 1*18 to 12*80 (about 1 to 11), 
instead of the ratio of equality, which would undoubtedly be the ultimate result of 
diffusion, were sufficient time allowed. 

After five days, in a second experiment with a weaker solution of carbonic acid, 
the gas was found to be distributed — 

In upper bottle .... 1*63 

In lower bottle . . * . . 8*44 

or in the proportion of 1 to 5 nearly. 

In other experiments where the liquid in the upper bottle was a solution in water 
of nitrous oxide gas, instead of pure water, the carbonic acid of the lower bottle was 
ateo observed to diffuse into the liquid above it, as freely as it did into pure water in 
a comparative experiment; the ultimate ratios being 1 to 0*12 in the nitrous oxide 
liquid, and 1 to 0*10 in the water experiment. 

With the necks of the pair bottles occupied by sponge charged with distilled 
water, the diffusion of the carbonic acid of the lower bottle proceeded with little 

friend Mr. T. S. TnoMtoii of Clitheroe. A decided preference was given by Mr. Thohsoit. and also by the 
late Mr. Itoet, to the last, ot the attraction theory of diffusion, over that gases being oeeua to each other. 
See IM. Mag., Srd aeries, vol. xxv. pp. SI, 982. 
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change in its rapidity, or in the result when nitrons oxide was placed abofe it. The 
oarhcmic acid found in the upper bottle, and which had difihised into it from the 
lower, was 0*231 when the upper bottle conbuned water aioim, and 0*229 when It 
was water chaiged with three-fourths of its vdume of nitrous oxide gas,-— to 1 car- 
bonic acid remaining undiffused in the lower bottle in both cases. 

It appeared, then, that the liquid diffusion of carbonic acid was a slow process 
compared with its gaseous diffusion, quite as much as days are to minutes. 

That this diffonon of the liquid carbonic acid takes place with undiminished rigour 
into water already saturated with nitrous oxide, the substance of all others most re- 
sembling carbonic acid in solubility and the whole range of its physical qualities. 
The diffusion of the liquid carbonic acid appears no more repressed by the liquid 
nitrous oxide, than the diffusion of gaseous carbonic acid is by gaseous nitrous oxide. 

But the chief interest of these observations was the practical solution which they 
give to the question, whether, in conducting experiments on liquid diffusion, acci- 
dental causes of disturbance and intermixture of two liquids, communicating freely 
with each other, can be avoided. It was made evident that little is to be feared from 
accidental dispersion when ordinary precautions are taken. 

An excess of density in the lower liquid of not more than found 

adequate to prevent any considerable change of place of the latter, — ^from expansion 
by heat, accidental tremors and such disturbing causes, which must exist, — ^for days 
together. 

(2.) Another early inquiry was, how far is the diffusion of various salts governed 
or modified by the density of their solutions. 

Solutions of eight hydrated acids and salts were prepared, having the common den- 
sity of 1*200, and were set to diffuse into water in the following manner: — 

Eighteen or twenty six-ounce phials were made use of to contain the solutions, and 
to form what I shall call the Solution phials or cells. They were of the same make 
and selected from a large stock, of the common aperture of 1*175 inch. Both the 
mouths and bottoms of these phials were ground flat. The mode of making an ex- 
periment was first to fill the phial to the base of the neck, or rather to a constant 
distance of 0*6 inch below the ground surface of the lip. A little disc of cork, pro- 
vided with a slight upright peg of wood, was then floated upon the solution in the 
neck, after having been first dipt in water. The neck itself was now filled up with 
pure water by means of a pointed sponge, the drop suspended from the sponge being 
made to touch the peg of the float, and water caused to flow in the gentlest manner, 
by slightly pressing the sponge. The only other part of the apparatus, the Water-jar, 
was a plain cylindrical glass jar, of which the inner surface of the bottom was flat or 
slightly concave, to giye a firm support to the phial. The phial, with its solution 
only, was first placed in this jar partly filled with distilled water, and the neck of the 
former was then filled up with distilled water in this position, as before described, to 
avoid any subsequent movement The phial was ultimately entirely covered to the 
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depth of an inch with water, which required about 30 ounces of the 
latter, fig. 2. The saline solution in the diffusion cell or phial thus 
communicated freely with about 5 times its volume of pure water, the 
liquid atmosphere which invites diffusion. Another modification of 
this procedure was the substitution of phials cast in a mould, of the 
capacity of 4 ounces, or more nearly 2080 grs., which were ground 
down to a uniform height of 3*8 inches. The neck was 1*25 inch in 
diameter and 0*6 inch in depth ; and the phial was filled op with the 
solution to be diffused to that point. The solution cell or phial and the water-jar 
form together a Diffusion cell. 

The diffusion was stopt, after twenty-seven days in the present experiments, by 
closing the mouth of the phial with a plate of glass, and then raising it out of the 
water-jar. The quantity of salt or of acid which had found its way into the water- 
jar, — the diffusion product as it may be called, — was then determined by evaporating 
to dryness for the salts, and by neutralizing the same liquid with a normal alkaline 
solution for the acids. The quantities of the acids diffused are estimated at present 
as protohydrates for the sake of comparison with the salts. 


Fig. 2. 


Table I. — Diffusion of Solutions of Density 1*200. Temp. 66® Fahr. 



Placed in solution cell. 


Proportion of anhy- 
drous salt, or of acid 
protobydrate, to 100 
(tf water. 



In grains. 

Ratio. 

Chloride of sodium 

34*21 

225*5 

269*80 


Nitric acid 

37*93 

227 

581*20 


Sulphuric acid 

89'03 

223 

455*10 


Chloride of potassium (density 1*178)... 

34*86 

221 



Bisulphate of potash 

31*85 

316 

319*00 


Nitrate of soda 

33*42 

220 



Sulphate of magnesia 

33*38 

314 

95*87 


Sulphate of copper 

31*56 

213| 

77*47 



It appears that the diflfusion from solutions of the same density is not equal but 
highly variable^ ranging from 1 to 0*1333. 

The results also favour the existence of a relation between large or rapid diffusibi- 
lity and a high boiling-point. The latter property may be taken to indicate of itself 
a high degree of attraction between the salt and water. 
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1. CHARACTERS OF LIQUID DIFFUSION. 

1. IHffunm of CUoriie of Sodium^ 

The characters of liquid division were first examined in detail in the case of this 
salt. 

(1.) Do difierent proportions of chloride of sodium in solution give corresponding 
amounts of diffusion ? 

Solutions were prepared of chloride of sodium in the proportion of 100 water with 
1, 2, 3 and 4 parts of the salt. 

The diffusion of all the solutions was continued for the same time, eight days, at 
the mean temperature of 52°‘5 Fahr. 


Proportion of tilt to 100 water. 

1 

Diffnfion product. | 

In graim. 

Ratio. 

1 

*•78 

1- 

* 

6-54 

1-99 

3 

8*37 

3*01 

4 

ll-ll 

4°00 


The quantities diffiised appear therefore to be closely in proportion (for this salt) 
to the quantity of salt in the diffusing solution. The density of the solutions con- 
taining 1, 2, 3 and 4 parts of chloride of sodium, was at 60°, 1*0067, I‘0142, 1*0213, 
1*0285. The increase of density corresponds very nearly with the proportion of 
chloride of sodium in solution. A close approach to this direct relation is indeed 
observable in most salts, when dissolved in proportions not exceeding 4 or 5 per 
cent. 

The rdiation which appears in these results is also favourable to the accuracy of 
the m^hod of experimenting pursued. The variation from the speculative result 
does not in any observation exceed 1 per cent. 

(2.) Is the quantity of salt diffused affected by temperature ? 

The diffusion of similar solutions of chloride of sodium was repeated at two new 
temperatures, 39°*6 and 67°, the one being above and the other below the prececting 
temperature. It was necessary to use artificial means to obtain the low temperature 
owing to the period of the season. A close box of double walls, namely, the ice-safe 
of the Wenham Ice Company, was employed, masses of ice being laid on the floor of 
the box, and the water-jars supported on a shelf above. The water and solution were 
first cooled separately for twenty-four hours in the ice-box, before the diffusion was 
commenced. It was found that the temperature could be maintained within a range 
of 2° or 3° for eight days. It was doubtful however whether the temperature was 
constantly the same to a degree or two in all the jars ; and the results obtained at 
an artificial temperature were always less concordant and sensibly inferior in preci- 
rion to observations made at the atmospheric temperature. 
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Diffusion of Chloride of Sodinm. 


Proportion of tilt to 100 wtter. | 

”^»""*"*** 1 

In graini. 


1 

At 89°-6 

S-63 

1* 

2 

At 39®-6 

6*87 

3-00 

3 

At 39°-6 

7*69 


4 

At ag’-s 

10*00 

3-80 

1 

At 67® 

3*30 

!• 

3 

At 67® 

6*89 

1-97 

3 

At 67® 

9*90 

2*83 

4 

At 67® 

13-60 

3*89 


The proportionality in the difiiuion is still well-preserved at the different tempe- 
ratures. The deviations are indeed little, if at all, greater than might be occasioned 
by errors of observation. The ratio of diffusion, for instance, from the solutions 
containing 4 parts of salt, is 3*80 and 3*89 for the two temperatures, which numbers 
fall little short of 4. 

The diffusion manifestly increases with the temperature, and as far as can be 
determined by three observations, in direct proportion to the temperature. The dif- 
fusion-product from the 4 per cent, solution increases from lOgrs. to 13*60, with a 
rise of temperature of 27‘’'4, or rather more than one-third. Supposing the same 
progression continued, the diffusibility of chloride of sodium would be doubled by a 
rise of 84 or 85 degrees. 

(3.) The progress of the diffusion of chloride of sodium in such experiments as 
have been narrated, was further studied by intercepting the operation after it had 
proceeded for different periods of 2, 4, 6 and 8 days. The solution employed was 
that containing 4 parts of salt to 100 water. Two of the six-ounce phials were dif- 
fused at the same time for each period. The temperature given is the mean of the 
temperatures of a water-jar observed each day of the period. The daily fluctuation 
was not more than two or three-tenths of a degree Fahr. 

In 2 days, temperature 63'’*7: the salt diffused was 4*04 and 3*86 grs. ; mean 
3*95 grs. 

In 4 days, temperature 63°*7; the salt diffused was 6*78 and 7*12 grs.; mean 
6*95 grs. 

In 6 days, temperature 68°*8 ; the salt diffnsed was 10*02 and 9*70 grs. ; mean 
9*86 grs. 

In 8 days, temperature 64*; the salt diffused was 13*00 and 13*25 grs.; mean 
13*12 grs. 

The proportion diffused in the first period of two days is given directly in the first 
experiments. The proper diffusion for each of the three latter periods of two days is 
obtained by deducting from the result of each period the result of the period which 
precedes it : — 
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Difinsed in Ist two days 3*95 grs. 

Diffused in 2nd two days 8*00 grs. 

Diffiised in drd two days 2*91 grs. 

Diffused in 4th two days 3*26 grs. 


The diffusion appears to proceed pretty uniformly, if the amount diffused in the 
first period of two days be excepted. Each of the phials contained at first about 
108' grs. of salt, of which the maximum quantity diffused is 13*12 grs. in eight days, 
or 3^1^ of the whole salt. Still the diffusion must necessarily follow a diminishing 
progt*e8sion, which would be brought out by continuing the process for longer time, 
and appear at the earliest period in the salt of most rapid diffusion. 

All the experiments which follow being made like the preceding on comparatively 
large volumes of solution in the phial, and for equally short periods of seven or eight 
days, may be looked upon as exhibiting pretty accurately the initial diffusion of such 
solutions, the influence of the diminishing progression being still small. The volume 
of water in the water-jar is also relatively so large, that the experiment approaches 
to the condition of diffusion into an Unlimited Atmosphere. 


2. Diffusion of various Salts and other Substances. 

With these notions regarding the influence of temperature and proportion of salt 
on the amount of diffusion, an examination was next undertaken of the relative dif- 
fusibility of a variety of salts and other substances. The results of this first survey 
I shall state as shortly as possible, as I consider these, as well as the experiments 
which preceded, as of a preliminary character. The experiments were all made by 
means of the diffusion phials already described, namely, the six-ounce phials, and 
with similar manipulations. 

In the following experiments, the diffusion took place at a temperature ranging 
from 62° to 69°, mean 60°*6, and was continued for a period of eight days; the 
proportion of salt in solution to be diffused being always 20 salt to 100 water, or 
1 to 5. I add as usual the density of the solutions. 

Table II. — ^Diffusion of solutions of 20 salt to 100 water, at 60°*5, for eight days. 


Name of salt. 

Density of 
solution St 60°. 

Anhydrous salt diiltosed. | 

In grains. 

Mesas. 

Chloride of sodium 


58*6 


Chloride of sodium • 

1*1S66 

68*87 

58*68 

Sulphate of magnesia 

1*186 

27*42 

27*42 

Nitrate of soda 

1*1 20 

62*1 


Nitrate of soda 

I'leo 

61*02 

61*56 

Sulphate of water 

1*108 

68*79 


Sulphate ofwatier 

1*108 

69*86 

69*38 

Crystallized cane-sugar 

1*070 

86*74 

86*74 

Fused cane«8i^ar 

1*066 

86*81 

86*81 

Starch-sugar glucose) 

1*061 

86*94 j 

86*94 

Tnsacle d? cafteHsugar 

1*069 

38*65 

38*65 

Gum-arabic 

1*060 

13*84 

13*84 

Albumen 

1*063 

3*08 

3*08 
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The foliowing additioiial ratiog of diffugion were obtained from aimilar golutions at 
a somewhat lower temperature^ namely 48^; — chloride of sodium 100, hydrate of pot* 
ash 151*93, ammonia (from a 10 per cent, solution, saturated with chloride of sodium 
to increase its density) 70, alcohol (saturated with chloride of sodium) 73*74, chloride 
of calcium 71*23, acetate of lead 45*46. 

Where two experiments upon the same salt are recorded in the table they are seen 
to correspond to within 1 part in 40, which may be considered as the limit of error in 
the present observations. It will be remarked that the diffusion of cane* and starch- 
sugar is sensibly equal, and double that of gum-arabic. On the other band, the 
sugars have less than half the diffusibility of chloride of sodium. It is remarkable 
that the specifically lightest and densest solutions, those of the sugars and of sulphate 
of magnesia, approach each other closely in diffusibility. On comparing together, 
however, two substances of similar constitution, such as the two salts, chloride of 
sodium and sulphate of magnesia, that salt appears to be least diffusive of which the 
solution is densest. 

But the most remarkable result is the diffusion of albumen, which is low out of 
all proportion when compared with saline bodies. The solution employed was the 
albumen of the egg, without dilution, but strained through calico and deprived of 
all vesicular matter. As this liquid, with a density of 1*041, contained only 14*69 
parts of dry matter to 100 of water, the proportion diffused Is increased in the 
table to that for 20 parts, to correspond with the other substances. In its natural 
alkaline state the albumen is least diffusive, but when neutralized by acetic acid, a 
slight precipitation takes place and the liquid filters more easily. The albumen is 
now sensibly more diffusive than before. Chloride of sodium appears 20 times more 
diffusible than albumen in the table, but the disparity is really greater; for nearly 
one-half of the matter which diffused consisted of inorganic salts. Indeed the experi- 
ment appears to promise a delicate method of proximate analysis peculiarly adapted 
for animal flluids. The value of this low diffusibility in retaining the serous or albu- 
minous fluids within the blood-vessels at once suggests itself. 

Similar results were obtained with egg albumen diluted and well-beaten with 
1 and 2 volumes of water. The solution diluted with an equal bulk of water, and 
made slightly acid with acetic acid, contained 7i dry matter to 100 water. Diffused 
from two four-ounce bottles of 1*25 inch aperture, for seven days, at a mean tempe- 
rature of 43®*5 Pahr,, it gave products of 1*73 and 1*48 gr., from the evaporation of 
two water-jars, in which cubic crystals of common salt were abundant. The whole 
matter thus diffused in two cells was found to consistiof — 

Coagulable albumen 0*94 gr. 

Soluble salts 2*27 gfs. 

3*21 grs. 

The diffusion product of the same solution of albumen left alkaline, or without the 
iiocccu G 
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additimi of acetic add, in the same circnmstances, was 1*41 and 1*20 gprs. in two 


cells ; and consisted of^ — 

Coagnlable albumen 0*63 gr. 

Soluble salts 1*98 gr. 


2*61 grs. 

The diffusion product of a solution of 7^ parts of chloride of sodium to 100 water, 
from similar cells and for the same time and temperature, would amount to about 
30 grs. of salt. It is to be remarked also that 5*53 grs. of the ignited salt diffused 
from albumen contained 1*32 gr. of potash or 23*9 per cent., which is a high propor- 
tion, and indicates that salts of potash diffuse out more freely from albumen than 
salts of soda. 

Nor does albumen impair the diffusion of salts dissolved together with it in the 
same solution, although the liquid retains its viscosity. Three other substances, 
added separately in the proportion 5 parts to 100 of the undiluted solution of egg 
albumen, were found to diffuse out quite as freely from that liquid as they did from 
an equal volume of pure water : these were chloride of sodium, urea and sugar. 
Urea proved to be a highly didiisible substance. It nearly coincided in rate with 
chloride of sodium. 

A second series of salts were diffused containing 1 part of salt to 10 of water ; a 
smaller proportion of salt which admits of the comparison of a greater variety of 
salts. The temperature during the period of eight days was remarkably uniform, 
60®— 59°. 


Table III. — ^Diffusion of solutions of 10 salt to 100 water at 59'’*5. 


Name of salt. 

Density of 
solotion at 60^*. 

Anhydrous salt dlfifused. j 

In grains. 

Means. 

Chloride of aodium 

I*066S 

32-3 


Chloride of sodium 

1-066S 

32-2 

32*26 

Nitrate of soda 

1*0682 

30-7 

30*7 

Chloride of potassium 

1*0596 

40-15 

40-15 

Chloride of ammonium 

1-0280 

4020 

40-20 

Nitrate of potash 

1*0689 

35-1 


Nitrate of potash 

1*0589 

36*0 

35-65 

Nitrate of ammonia 

1*03S8 

35*3 

36-3 

Iodide of potassium 

1*0673 

37*0 

37-0 

Chloride of barium 

1*0858 

27*0 

! 27-0 

Sulphate of water 

1*0576 

37*18 


Sulphate of water 

1*0576 

36*53 

36-85 

Sulphate of magnesia 

1*0965 

15*3 


Sulphate of magnesia ?. 

1*0965 

15*6 

15*45 

Sulphate of zinc 

1*0984 

16*6 


Sulphate of zinc 

1*0984 

16*0 

15-80 


Before adverting to the, relations in diffusibility which appear to exist between 
certain salts in the -preceding table, I may state the results of the diffusion of the 
same solutions at a lower temperature. 
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Tabi^b IV. — ^Diffusion of solutions of 10 salt to 100 water at 37^*5. 


Name of salt. 

Aabfdrout salt diffused. j 

In grains. 

Means. 

Chloride of sodium 



Chloride of sodium 


22*47 

Nitrate of soda 


Nitrate of soda 

lf8*06 

22*79 

31*14 

Chloride of ammonium 

3M4 

Nitrate of potash 

2S*84 

Nitrate of potash 

28*56 

28*70 

29*19 

Nitrate of ammonia 

29*19 

28*10 

Iodide of potaHHitim 

28*10 

Chloride of barium 

21*42 

21*42 

Sulphate of water 

31*11 j 

Sulphate of water 

28*60 

29*85 

Sulphate of magnesia 

13*03 ' 

Sulphate of magnesia 

13*11 ; 

13*07 

Sulphate of zinc ' 

11*87 > 

Sulphate of zinc i 

1 13*33 ! 

12*60 


The near equality of the quantities diffused of certain isomorphous salts is striking 
at both temperatures. Chloride of potassium and chloride of ammonium give 40M5 
and 40*20 grs. respectively in the first table. Nitrate of potash and nitrate of 
ammonia 35*55 (mean) and 35*3 grs. respectively in the first table, and 26*70 and 
29* JO grs. in the second table. Sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of zinc 15*45 
and 15*8 grs. (means) in the first table, with 13*07 and 12*60 grs. in the second. 
The relation observed is the more remarkable, that it is that of equal weights of the 
salts diffused, and not of atomically equivalent weights. In the salts of ammonia 
and potash, this equality of diffusion is exhibited also, notwithstanding considerable 
differences in density between their solutions ; the density of the solution of chloride 
of ammonium, for instance, being 1*0280 and that of chloride of potassium 1*0596. 
It may have some relation however, but not a simple one, to the density of the solu- 
tions ; sulphate of magnesia, of which the solution is most dense, being most slowly 
diffusive ; and salts of soda being slower, as they are generally denser in solution, than 
the corresponding salts of potash. Nor does it depend upon equal solubility, for in 
none of the pairs is there any approach to equality in that respect. 

A comparison was now made of the diffusibility of several acids. They were dif- 
fused from the same six-ounce phials, and for eight days. Solutions were prepared in 
the proportion of 4 parts of the anhydrous acid to 100 parts of water. The quantity 
of acid which diffused into the water-jar was estimated by the proportion of carbo- 
nate of soda which it neutralized. 
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Table V.— Diffusion of acid solutions (4 acid to 100 water) at Sd^'S. 


Name of idd. 

Density of 
lolatioB St 6(f . 


In graini. 

Mesni. 

Nitric acid 

1*0243 

29*21 




28*19 

28*7 

Hydrochloric acid 

1*0225 

34*22 



33*99 

34*1 

Sulphuric acid 

1*0817 

18*71 



is*e6 

18*48 

Acetic acid 

1*0094 

19-13 



1 

17-19 

18*16 

Oxalic acid 

1*0235 

12*38 




12*38 

12*38 

Arsenic acid 

1*0320 

12*16 




12*16 

12*16 

Tartaric acid 

1*0194 

9-90 

1 



9-69 

9*79 

Phosphoric acid 

1*0284 

9-09 



9*09 

9-09 

Chloride of eodium 

1 

1*0285 

12*32 

12*32 


Considerable latitude thus appears to exist in tbe diffusibility of the different acids. 
To make the result for nitric acid fairly comparable with that for hydrochloric acid, 
the former should be increased in the proportion of 54 to 63, that is estimated as 
nitrate of water. This calculation gives 33‘5 grs. of nitrate of water diffused, which 
approaches closely to 34' 1 grs., the quantity for chloride of hydrogen or hydrochloric 
acid. Tbe quantity of soda neutralized by the sulphuric and hydrochloric acids dif- 
fused was as 14*32 to 28*97, or nearly as 1 to 2. Sulphuric and acetic acids, on the 
other band, appear to be equally diffusible. Phosphoric acid is tbe least diffusible 
acid in tbe series, presenting only about half tbe diffusion product of tbe two last- 
mentioned acids. Tbe solution of phosphoric acid had been boiled for half an boor 
before diffusion, and was therefore in the tribasic state. The same precaution was 
not thought of for arsenic acid, although it is possibly required by this acid also. 
These two acids do not exhibit tbe equality of diffusion anticipated from their recog- 
nized isomorphism, but it is to be stated that the acidimetrical method of analysis 
followed is not so properly applicable to these two acids as it is to all the others. 

3. Diffusion of Ammoniated Salts of Copper. 

It was interesting to compare together such related salts as sulphate of copper, tbe 
ammoniated sulphate of copper or soluble compound of sulphate of copper with 
2 equivs. of ammonia and the sulphate of ammonia. It is well known that metallic 
oxides, or subsalts of metallic oxides, when dissolved in ammonia or the fixed alkalies, 
are easily taken down by animal charcoal. This does not happen with tbe ordinary 
neutral salts of the same acids, which are held in solution by a strong attraction. 
Supposing tbe existence of a scale of the solvent attraction of water, tbe preponde- 
rance of tbe charcoal attraction will mark a term in that scale. And if the solvent 
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force is nothing more than the diffusive tendency, it will follow that salts which can 
be taken down by charcoal most be less diffnsible than those which cannot. 

Of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of copper, solutions were prepar^, consist- 
ing of 4 anhydrous salt to 100 water, the sulphate of ammonia being of course taken 
as NH4O .SO3. The solution of the copper salt was divided into two portions, one 
of which had caustic ammonia added to it in slight excess, so as to product the azure 
blue solution of animonio-sulplmte of copper. i 

The solutions were diffused for eight days, at a mean temperature 64®‘9 for the 
sulphates and nitrates, and for the chlorides. 


Table VI. — Diffusion of solutions, 4 salt to 100 water. 


Name of salt. 

Densifey of solution | 
at temperature of | 
experimest* < 

Atthydrout aalt 
dUTua^ ia graius. 

Sulphate of ammonia 

1-0235 

12-13 

Sulphate of ammonia * 

1-0235 

11-96 

Sulphate of copper 

I'0369 I 

6-19 

Sulphate of copper 

1-0369 

6-51 

Ammonio-aulpiiate of copper I 

1-0308 

1-45 

Ammonio-autphate of copper ! 

1-0308 

1*43 

Nitrate of ammonia * 

1-0136 

16-15 

Nitrate of ammonia 

1*0136 

15*44 

Nitrate of copper 

1*0323 

9*77 

Nitrate of copper i 

1-0323 


Ammonio^nitrate of copper 

1*0228 

1*77 

Ammonio-nitrate of copper 

1*0228 

1*36 

Chloride of ammonium 

1-0100 

16*18 

Chloride of ammonium 

1*0100 

17*00 

Chloride of copper i 

1*0328 

10*83 

C hloride of copper 

1*0328 

10-48 

Ammonio'chloride of copper 

1*0209 

4*54 

Ammoiiio-chloride of copper 

1-0209 

3*94 


It is to be observed, that in preparing the ammoniated salts, the solutions of the 
neutral salts of copper were slightly diluted by the water of the solution of ammonia 
added to them, so that the proportion of salt of copper which they possessed was 
sensibly reduced below 4 per cent. On the other hand, the copper salt which diffused 
out is estimated, not as ammoniated, but as neutral salt. It will be observed that the 
quantity of sulphate of copper diffused out in the experiments fulls from 6‘35 in the 
neutral salt to r44gr. in the ammoniated salt; of nitrate of copper from 9*77 to 
I '56, and of chloride of copper from 1 0'65 to 4'24. These numbers are to be taken 
only as approximations ; they are sufficient however to prove a much reduced dif- 
fnsibility in the ammoniated salts of copper. 

It will be remarked that the nitrate of ammonia and chloride of ammonium ap- 
proximate, 16'80 and ]6'59grs. ; as do also the nitrate and chloride of copper, 9'77 
and 10’65 gre. ; the chlorides, which were diffused at the higher temperature by 2°'8, 
exceeding the nitrates in both cases. 
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4. Diffution of Mixed Salts. 

When two salts can be mixed without combining, it is to be expected that they will 
diffuse separately and independently of each other, each salt following its special 
rate of diffusion. 

(1.) Anhydrous sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of water (oil of vitriol), one 
part of each, were dissolved together in 10 parts of water, and the solution allowed 
to diffuse for four days at 61°*5. 

The water-jar was found to have acquired — 

Sulphate of magnesia . . . 5*60 grs. 

Sulphate of water .... 21*92 grs. 

27*52 grs. 

The experiment with the same diffusion cell and liquid being continued for a 
second period, this time of eight days, there was found to be simultaneously dif- 
fused, of — 

Sulphate of magnesia . . . 9*46 grs. 

Sulphate of water .... 29*32 grs. 

3»*78 grs. 

It is obvious that the inequality should be greatest in the first period of diffusion, 
or with the initial diffusion, as it actually appears above, and become less and less 
sensible as the proportion of the low diffusive salt conies to be increased in the solu- 
tion phial. 

In former experiments upon the solution of sulphate of magnesia alone in water, 
as 1 salt to 10 water, compared with sulphate of water, also as 1 to 10, the disparity 
in the diffusion of these two salts was less considerable, being only as 1 to 2*385, 
instead of 1 to 3 or 4. 

(2.) A solution was also diffused of 1 part of anhydrous sulphate of soda and 1 part 
of chloride of sodium in 10 parts of water, for four days at 61®*5. The salt which 
diffused out in that time consisted of — 

iSulphate of soda 9*48 grs. 

Chloride of sodium .... 17*80 grs. 

27*28 grs. 

The sulphate of soda in the last experiment had begun to crystallize in the solu- 
tion phial, from a slight fall of temperature, before the diffusion was interrupted, a 
circumstance which may have contributed to increase the inequality of the propor- 
tions diffused of these two salts. 

(3.) A solution of equal weights of anhydrous carbonate of soda and chloride of 
sodium, namely, of 4 parts of the one salt and 4 parts of the other, to 100 water, was 
diffused from 3 four-ounce phials of 1*25 inch aperture, at a mean temperature of 67”‘9 
and for seven days. The diffusion product amounted to 17*10, 17*58 w»d 18*13 grs. 
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0f mixed salt in the three experiments. The analysis of the last product of 18*13 grs. 
gave— 

Carbonate of soda 5*68 31*33 

Chloride of sodium 12*45 68*67 

18*13 100*00 

Here the carbonate of soda presents a diffusion less than one-half of that of chlo- 
ride of sodium. The difference is again greater than the peculiar diffusibilities of 
the same salts as they appear when the salts are separately diffused. For in experi- 
ments made in the same phials with solutions of 4 parts of each salt singly to 100 
water, but with a lower temperature by 3°*6, namely, at 54®*3, the diffusion product 
of the carbonate of soda was 7*17 and 7*34 grs. in two experiments, of which the 
mean is 7*25 grs.; while the diffusion product of the chloride of sodium was 11*18 
and 10*73 grs, in two experiments, of which the mean is 10*95 grs. The quantity of 
chloride of sodium diffused being taken at 100 in both sets of experiments, we have 
diffused — 

Of carbonate of soda 66*18, when diffused singly. 

Of carbonate of soda 45*64, when diffused with chloride of sodium. 

The least soluble of the two salts appears in all cases to have its diffusibility 
lessened in the mixed state. The tendency to crystallization of the least soluble salt 
must evidently be increased by the admixture. Now it is this tendency, or perhaps 
more generally the increased attraction of the particles of a salt for each other, 
when approximated by concentration, which most resists the diffusion of a salt, and 
appears to weaken the diffusive force in mixtures, as it is also found to do so in a 
strong solution of a single salt. 

(4.) Equal weights of nitrates of potash and ammonia dissolved, as in certain pre- 
ceding experiments, in five times the weight of the mixed salts of water, and diffused 
for eight days, gave in two experiments — 



At 59“-4. 

At 52“-6. 

Nitrate of potash . . 

. . . 28*39 

25*88 

Nitrate of ammonia . 

. . . 36*16 

30*36 


64*55 

56*24 


The inequality in the diffusion of these two nitrates is singular, considering that 
in solutions of 1 salt to 10 water, they appeared before to be equally diffusive. 
But on now comparing the diffusion of solutions of 1 salt to 5 water, at 52^*6, the 
salts no longer diffused in equal proportions : — 

Nitrate of potash gave .... 57*93 grs. 

Nitrate of ammonia gave .... 82*08 grs. 

The solution of nitrate of potash last diffused was nearly a saturated one, while 
that of nitrate of ammonia is far from being so. The first has its dififiisibiiity, in 
consequence, impaired, and falls considerably below the second. 
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, 31ie rdlatiirdy ifiniBitbed diftadtMlitjr of sidpliaito id fragnesia, when aaaoiiiKted 
witb Bolpbate of water, is protobiy connected with a similar circnmstanoe t salpbate 
of magnesia bdng less sdnble in dilate sulpburic acid thmi in fmre water. 

(5.) The salt which diffused from a strong solution of snlpbates <d xinc and mag- 
nesia, consisting of 1 part of each of these salts in the anhydrous state and 6 parts of 
water, did not consist of the two salts in exactly equal proportions. The mixture of 
salts, diffined for eif^t days, as in the late experiments, gave the following results : — 



Exp . I . 

IL 

in. 

Sulphate of zinc . . 

.... 8*12 

7*40 

8*13 

Sulphate of magnesia 

.... 8*68 

8*60 

8*76 


16*80 

16*00 

16*87 


There is therefore always a slight but decided preponderance of sulphate of mag- 
neria, the mwe soluble salt, in the diffusion product. These last experiments were 
made at on eariy period with another object in view, namely, to ascertain whether in 
closely related salts, such as the present sulphates of magnesia and zinc, the two salts 
might be elastic to each other, like the particles of one and the same salt, so that one 
salt might possibly suppress the diffusion of the other, and diffuse alone for both. 
The mcperiments lend no support to such an idea. 

>It appears from all the preceding experiments, that the inequality of diffusion 
which existed, is not diminished but exaggerated in mixtures, a curious circumstance, 
which has also been observed of mixed gases. 

6. Sepeuration of Salts of different Bases hy Diffusion. 

It was now evident that inequality of diffusion supplies a method for the separa- 
tion, to a certain extent, of some salts from each other, analogous in principle to the 
separation of unequally volatile substances by the process of distillation. The potash 
salts appearing to be always more diffusive than the corresponding soda salts, it 
follows, that if a mixed solution of two such salts be placed in the solution phial, 
the potash salt should escape into the water atmosphere in largest proportion, and 
the soda salt be relatively concentrated in the phial. This anticipation was fully 
verified. 

(1.) A solution was prepared of equal parts of the anhydrous carbonates of potash 
and soda in b times the weight of the mixture of water. Diffused from a email thoo- 
sand-grain phial of 1*1 inch aperture, into 6 ounces of water, for nineteen ^ys, at a 
tmnperature above 60°, it gave a liquid of density 1*0860, containing a ccmsider^le 
quantity of the salts. Of these mixed salts, converted into chlorides by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, 0*30 grs,, being treated witii bichloride of platinum in the wal 
ipanner, gave 10*80 grs. of the double chloride of platinum and potaatiom, eqtdndmit 
tq fi^l^grs. chloride cf potasnnm ; and left in stdution 8*44 grs. of ohloride irf 

lorn 0*04 gr. These chlorides r^resent 6*46 grs. carbonate cf potaii&nKd 
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3*13 g{«. oi earbonate of aoda. Tb« ndts sotodUy diffiosed out were therefore io the 


proffortiou of — 

Carbonate of soda 36*37 

Carbonate of potash 63*63 


100*00 

(2.) In another similar experiment from a six-onnce phial into 8)' ounces of water, 
the liquid of the water-jar, after twenty-fire days’ diffusion, contained the two carbo- 
nates in nearly the same proportions as before, namely — 


Carbonate of soda 35*2 

Carbonate of potash 64*3 


1000 

(3.) A partial separation of the salts of sea-water was effected in a similar manner. 

The sea-water (from Brighton) was of density 1*0265. One thousand grs. of the 
liquid yielded 35*50 gra. of dry salts, of which 2*165 grs. were magnesia. The dry 
salts contain therefore 6*10 per cent, of that earth. 

Six thousand-grain phials, of 1 * 1 inch aperture, were properly filled wdth the sea- 
water and placed in six tumblers, each of the last containing 6 ounces of water. 
Temperature about 50°. The diffusion was interrupted after eight days. The salts 
of the sea-water were now found to be divided as follows : — 

Diffused into the tumblers .... 92*9 grs., or 36*57 per cent. 

Remaining in the phials 161*1 grs., or 63*43 per cent. 

254*0 100*00 

Rather more than one-third of the salts has therefore been transferred from the 
solution phials to the water-jars by diffusion. 

Of the diffused salts in the tumblers, 46*5 grs. were found to contain 1*90 gr. mag- 
nesia, or 4*09 per cent. Hence we have the following result : — 

Magnesia originally in salts of sea-water . . . 6*01 per cent. 

Magnesia in salts diffused from sea-vmter . . . 4*09 per cent. 

The magnesia, also, must in consequence be relatively concentrated in the ‘liquid 
remaining behind in the diffusion cells. 

A probable explanation may be drawn from the last results of the remarkable dis- 
cordance in the analysis of the waters of the Dead Sea, made by different chemists 
of eminence. 1 refer to the relative proportion of the salts, and not their absolute 
qmmtity, the last necessarily varying with the state of dilution of the saline water 
when taken up. The lake in question foils in level 10 or 12 feet every year, by eva- 
poration. A sheet of fresh water that depth is thrown over the lake in the wet 
season, which water may be supposed to flow over a fluid nearly 1*2 in density, 
without greatly disturbing it. llie salts rise from below into the snperior stratum 
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bjr diSliuTe proeess, wbich villbiiDg «p aaltt^ tbe nUuIioi witb aioM mpiiiitjr 
tliAa saUs of the earth, and oblorides, of dtber class, more rapidly tkm 
The composition of water near the sorfoce mast therefore Tary greatly, as Mds proi- 
cess is more or less advanced. 

(4.) I may be allowed to add another experimeirt wbich is cations for the fsTO- 
tracted immobility of a c<damn of water wbich it exhibits, as well as for the 8i^eB> 
timi occurring, which last may be interesting also in a geolagteal pmnt of view. A 
plain glass cylinder with a foot, 1 1 inches in height, and of wbich the capacity was 
64 cubic inches, had 8 cubic inches poured into it of a saturated solution of carbonate 
of lime in carbonic acid water, containing also 200 grs. of chloride of sodiam dis- 
solved. Distilled water was then carefully poured over the saline solution, so as to 
fill up the jar, a float being used and the liquid disturbed as little as possible in the 
operation. The mouth of the jar was lastly closed by a ground glass {date, and it 
was left undisturbed upon the mantelpiece of a room without a fire, from March 20 to 
September 24 of the present year, or for six months and four days. Afterwards, on 
removing the cover, the fluid was observed not to bare evaporated sensibly, and it 
exhibited no visible deposit. This I was not surprised at, as no deposit appeared in 
a similar experiment with the jar uncovered, after the lapse of six weeks. The liquid 
in the former jar was now carefully drawn off by a small siphon with the extremity 
of both its limbs recurved so as to open upwards, in four equal portions, which may 
be numbered from above downwards. Equal quantities of the four strata of liquids 
gave the following proportions of chloride of sodium and carbonate of lime 


No. 

1. 

CUoride of sodium. 
21-91 

Carbonate of lime. 
010 

No. 

2. 

23-41 

0*22 

No. 

3. 

23-55 

0-38 

No. 

4 . 

23-99 

0*42 


The diffusion of the chloride of sodium has therefore not yet reached complete uni- 
formity, altbougb approaching it, the proportion of that salt obtained from the top 
and bottom strata being as 11 to 12. But the diffusion of the carbonate of lime ap- 
pears much less advanced, the proportion of that substance being as 1 to 4 at the 
t<q> and bottom of the liquid column. The slight difierenoe in density of the strata, 
it may be further remarked, must have been sufficient to preserve such a column of 
liquid entirety quiescent, as shown by the distribution of the carbonate of lime, during 
the oonffiderable changes of temperature of the season. 

Chemical analysis, wbich gives with accuracy the proportions of acids and bases in 
a solution, furnishes no means of deciding bow these acids and bases are combined, 
or what salts exist in solution. But it is possible that light may be ^rowa on the 
oonstitatifm of mixed sfdts, at least when they are of nneqnal diffusibttity, by means 
of a diffusion experimmit. With reference to sea-water, for instance, it has been a 
question in what fimn the magnesia exists, as cUoride or as sd^ihatei mr bow mncb 
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«aditi<in the «ii« fbm and honr i»iieii> in tbe4»t)icr. Knowing taewever the diffiBrent 
mtea of dUFoaibtlitj at these two salts, which is neariy chloride 2 and sidpbate 1, and 
their relatimi to dw diffiwibility of chloride of sodinin, we should be able to judge from 
the proportion in which the magnesia travels in company with chloride of sodinm, 
whether it is tvsTelling in tbelaigepromrrion of chloride of magnesium, in the small 
proportion of sotphate of magnesia, or in the Intermediate proportion a cmtain 
mixture of chloride and snipbate of magnesia. But here we are met by a difficulty. 
Do the chloride of magnesinra and sulphate of magnesia necesshrily pre-exist in sea- 
water in the proportions in which they are found to diffiise i May not the more easy 
diflbsion of chlorides determine thrir formation in the difliisive act, just as evapora- 
tion determines tbe formation of a volatile salt-producing carbonate at ammonia, 
for instance, from bydrocblomte ammonia with carbonate of lime in the same 
solution } We shall see immediately that Hqnid division, as well as gaseous evapo- 
ration, can produce chemical decompositions. 


6. Decomposition of Salts by Diffusion. 

(1.) ^ an early period of tbe inquiry, a soluticm was diffused of bisnlphate of pot- 
ash, saturated at 68° and of density 1*280, from the six-ounce phial of 1*175 inch aper- 
ture, into 20 ounces of water. The period of diffusion extended to fifty days. About 
tbe middle of that period, a few small cr 3 r 8 tals of sulphate of potash, amounting pro- 
bably to 3 or 4 hundredths of a grain, appeared in the diffusion ceil and never after- 
wards dissolved away. When terminated, tbe liquid remmning in tbe solution cell 
was found of density 1*154; that in tbe water-jar 1*0326. A portion of the latter 
liquid gave by analysis — 

Sulptol. of pouoh »3T } Bi,u|ph.te of pottsh. 

Sulphate of water 11'47J ^ 

Sulphate of water 12*77 


44*61 

It thus appears that tbe bisulphate of potash undergoes decomposition In dijSiiSing, 
and that the acid diffuses away to about double the extent, in equivalents, of tbe sul- 
phate of potash. This greater escape of tbe acid will also account for tbe deposition 
of crystals of tbe neutral sulphate in the solution cell. 

(2.) A similar experiment was made with another double sulphate of greater stabi- 
lity, common potash-alumf, ' Tbe solution of 4 anhydrous alum In 100 water, was 
diffused from the six-ounce phial into 24 ounces of water, at 64^*2, for dght days. 
Tbe quantity of salt diffused in that time amounted only to 7*48 grs. It contained 
rod i^r. alumina, which is equivalent to 5*33 grs. of nlum. The diffused salt gave off 
no acid vapours at 600®. We may therefore suppose tbe excess of salt which is dif- 
fused to be suljpbate of potashi. The difiusion product of alum, at 64®, appears to be — 

^ ^ Alum , . . . . . . 5*33 71’?^ 

^ ' Sulphate of potash . ; . 2*15 28*74 

7*48 

w o 2 


100*00 
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In n seeotid experiment, tbe diffttsion prodnet amoented to o$ whid» 

0*95 gr« was alumina; and it is represented by 4*77 alum and 1*52 sulpfaate ^ potnib* 

In connexion with the low diffhsibility of tbe sulphate of alumina of alum» it was 
found that tbe addition of caustic potash to the alum solution, so as to oonrert it into 
an aluminate of potash, increased the diffusibility of the alumina. l%e diffusion pro- 
duct from tbe 4 per cent, solution of alum so treated contained 1*62 gr. of alumina 
in one experiment and 1*54 in another. 

As alnm is a salt of great stability, it presents a severe test of the influence in ques- 
tion. The decomposition of this double salt by diffusion was further confirmed there- 
fore in experiments made by means of the four-ounce diftusion phials of 1*25 inch 
aperture, and the alteration which the salt undergoes in the process more exactly 
ascertained. Tbe experiments were made at a mean temperature of 57^*9, and lasted 
seven days; the solution employed being of 4 anhydrous alum to 100 water, as 
before. 

In three experiments, the salt diffused out amounted to 5*73, 5*80 and 5*65 grs. ; of 
which the mean is 5*73 grs. The latter quantity gave 0*82 alumina and 3*22 sul- 
phuric acid, which correspond to 4*11 anhydrous alum and 1*62 neutral sulphate of 
potash. Or, we have as the diffusion product of alum, in 100 parts — 


Alum 7173 

Sulphate of potash 28*27 

100*00 


This analysis corresponds closely with tbe diffusion product of tbe former ex- 
periments, which gave 71*26 per cent, of alum. The solution of alum which 
remains behind in tbe solution phials must of course acquire an excess of sulphate of 
alumina. 

The salt, sulphate of alumina, did not appear to be decomposed when diffused 
alone. A four per cent, solution of the hydrated sulphate of alumina, which is manu- 
factured at Newcastle, when diffused in the same circumstances as the preceding 
solutions of alum, gave 3*40 grs. of anhydrous sulphate of alumina, in which tbe 
acid was to the alumina as 2*95 equivalents of tbe former to 1 equivalent of tbe latter, 
or as nearly as possible in the proportion of 3 equivalents of acid to 1 of base. As 
the Newcastle salt contained almost exactly half its weight of water, tbe 3*40 grs. of 
anhydrous salt diffused out are equivalent to 6*80 grs. of hydrated sulphate of alu- 
mina. The sulphate of alumina appears thus to be more diffusive than the double 
sulphate of alumina and potash, in the proportion of 6*80 to 5*73* 

(3.) It was interesting to observe what really diffuses from the ammoniated sul- 
phate of copper (C^iOjSOa, 2NH3+HO), and to find if tbe low diffusibility of that 
salt is attended with decomposition. The diffusion of the ammoniated sulphate of 
copper was therefore repeated from a 4 per cent, solution in the six-ounce solution 
phiol, for eight days, at 64®*2. In evaporating the water of the jar aftersmrds; the 
atmnoniated sulphate of copper present was necessarily decomposed, by tbe escape of 
ammonia, and a subsuipbate of copper precipitated. Tbe capper found, however, was 
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eMiiHited at netttra} ral'ptotaof coppar;' The product of' two ^perinujits 

temy be nepreenkted aa follower in grains:-** 


Sulphate of copper . 

I. 

11. 

0*97 

Sulphate of ammonia 

. . . . . 5*46 

6*58 


6*27 

0*50 


The abundant formation and separation of sulphate of ammonia in these experi- 
ments, prove that the ammoniated sulphate of copper is largely decomposed in 
diffusion. 

(4.) Perhaps the most interesting result of this kind is a solution which is given 
of the problem of the decomposition of the alkaline sulphates by means of lime. 

Solutions were prepared of i per cent, of sulphate of potash and of chlorides of 
potassium and sodium in lime-water. Two solution phials were filled with each of 
these solutions, and placed for diffusion in water-jars filled with lime-water, at 49°, 
for seven days. 

In the sulphate no deposition of crystallized sulphate of lime took place within 
the solution phial, while the water-jar acquired an alkaline reaction, which remained 
after precipitating the lime entirely by carbonic acid gas and evaporating twice to 
dryness. Hydrate of potash, it will afterwards appear, is an eminently diffusive salt, 
having double the diffusibility of sulphate of potash. The tendency of the former 
to diffuse enables the affinity of the lime for sulphuric acid to prevail, and the alkali 
is liberated and diffused away into the external atmosphere of lime-water. By the 
latter, hydrate of lime is returned to the solution cell and the decomposition con- 
tinued. The salt diffused in the two cells amounted to 2*60 grs., of which 0’62 gr., 
or 23‘85 per cent., was hydrate of potash. The chlorides of potassium and sodium, 
on the contrary, were not sensibly decomposed. 

It is known that a precipitation of sulphate of lime may occur, with a larger pro- 
portion of sulphate of potash in lime-water, in a close phial without external diffusion. 
As the decomposition of the sulphate of potash, in the latter case, has been referred 
to the insolubility of the sulphate of lime, so the decomposition in the former circum- 
stances is referred. In a similar sense, to the high diffusibility of hydrate of potash. 

7. Diffusion of Double Salts. 

How is the diffusion of two salts affected by their condition of combination as a 
double salt } A solution of the double sulphate of m^^nesia and potash, in the pro- 
portion of 100 water to 4 anhydrous salt, was operated upon in the four-ounce diffu- 
sion phtds of 1*26 inch aperture, with a period of diffusion of seven days, at 67°*9 
Fahb. The diffusion product of the double salt was 8*09 and 7*81 grs. in two expe- 
(itnents : mean, 7*95 grs. 

The eanstitnent srits, sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of potash, were now dis- 
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Sieved «epa;:«tdy, in ttie proportions in wbbh tfaeyedsted in the donUo Mklt, nrai^t 
gr. anhydrous sulphate of magnesia in 100 watery and 3*35 gn. sniphate of pot- 
ash in 100 water, midting up together 4 parts of salts. The two solutions dius oon- 
tiua equiratent quantities of the different sulphates. 

. The separate diffusion of the sulphate of magnesia was 2*09, 2*1 1 and 2*4® grs. in 
three cells ; and of the sulphate of potash, 6*88, 6*97 and 5*54 grs. in three cells ; tiie 
circumstances of the experiments being the same as those of the doable salt. The 
means of the two satte are 2*20 and 5*78 grs. ; and the sum of the two means 7*98 grs. 
The result is, that the separate diffusion of the constituent salts is almost id^tical 
with their diffusion when combined as a double salt : — 

Diffusion of the double sulphate of magnesia and potash . . . 7*95 grs. 
Diffusion of equivalents of sulphate of magnesia and sulphate 

potash in separate cells J ^ 

It would thus appear that the diffusibility of this double salt is the sum of the 
separate diffusions of its constituent salts. 

It has been a question whether a double salt is formed at once when its constituent 
salts are dissolved together, or not till the act of crystallization of the compound salt. 
Equivalents of the same two sulphates, making up 4 parts, were dissolved together 
without beat in 100 water. Now the diffusion from this mixture, which has the com- 
position of the preceding solution of the double salt, exhibited notwithstanding a 
sensibly different result of diffusion, giving 7*28, 7*37 and 7*26 grs. in three cells 
mean, 7*30 grs. The diffusion of the double salt was greater, namely, 7*95 grs. 
Hence a strong presumption that the mixed salts last diffused were not combined, and 
that the doable sulphate of magnesia and potash is not necessarily formed imme- 
diately upon dissolving together its constituent salts. 

In early experiments of a similar nature made upon the double salt, sulphate of 
copper and potash, and upon a mixture of tbe two sulphates newly dissolved together, 
a similar result was obtained. While tbe diffusion of the mixed salts was 26*6 grs., 
that of tbe same weight of the combined salts (tbe double sulphate) was 30 grs. The 
double salt appears more diffusible, in both cases, than its mixed constituents. 

These double salts appear to dissolve in water without decomposition, although the 
single salts may meet in solution without combining. Hence in a mixture of salts 
we may have more than one state of equilibrium possible. And when , a Sfdt, like 
alum, happens to be dissolved in such a way as to decompose it, the constituents are 
not necessarily reunited by subsequent mixing. Many practices in the chemical arte, 
which seem empirical, have their foundation possibly in facts of this kind. 


B. 3i0uion of me Salt into the Solution <if another SitU, 

It was curious and peculiarly important, in reference to the nelatiou of lh|oid’ to 
.gaseons diffosimi, to find whether one ssdt A would diffiiae into water ali«a4fy ebarged 
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uritk iak «q«al or gmter qatmitity of anotter sail B, u a gw « fr«dy dilRnW into the 
^laee alrwdy oecapiod by another gw i ; the gw h In return diffi^ng at the eame 
tkoe into the space occapieii by a. Or whether, on the contrary, the diffbiton of the 
salt A is resisted by B. The latter resort would ii^icate a nentniHaation of the water's 
attraction, and a kind of equivalency or equality of power and excl»ngeab9ity of dif- 
ferent salts, in respect of that effect, which would divide entirely the phenomena of 
Uquid from those of gaseons diffusion. 

(1.) A solatnm of 4 parts of carbonate of soda to 100 water, of denrity 1*0406, was 
placed in the six-ounce diffusion phial of 1*176 inch aperture, and allowed to commn- 
nicate with 24 ounces of water. 

Two similar diffusion phials, equally charged, were immersed in 24 ounces of a solu- 
tion of 4 parts of chloride of sodium to 100 water, having the density 1*0262. The 
diffusion proceeded for eight days, in ali cases, at 64°. The proportion of carbonate 
of soda found without in the water-jar afterwards, ww ascertained by an alkalirae- 
trical process, the neutralization bdng effected at the boiling-point. The following 
are the results : — 


Experiment I. Diffusion product into water. . . 
Experiment II. Diffusion product into solution of 

chloride of sodium 

Experiment III. Diffusion product into solution of 
chloride of sodium 


9*06 grs. of carbonate of soda. 
J 8*82 grs. of carbonate of soda. 

1 9*10 grs. of carbonate of soda. 


It thus appears that 4 per cent, of chloride of sodium present in the water atmo- 
sphere of the jar hw no sensible effect in retarding the diffusion into it, from the 
solution cell, of carbonate of soda from a scdution containing also 4 per cent, of 
the latter. 

(2.) The experiment ww varied by allowing the solution of carbonate of soda to 
diffuse into a solution of sulphate of soda, a salt more similar to the former in solu- 
bility and composition. The solution of the latter, containing 4 per cent., ww of 
density 1*0352. The temperature and period of diffusion were the same w before : — 

Experimeot IV Diffi.i.i™ product into wlntion otwda. 

sulphate of soda J 

V Diffl»ionprod«n into wlntion of) ,«g^rf„rtonnteofwdn. 

sulphate of soda j 


Here we find a small reduction in the quantity of carbonate of soda diffused, 
amounting to one-eighth of the whole. The sulphate of soda bw therefoH^fifeercised 
a poutive interference in checking the diffusicm of the carbonate to that extoit. So 
small and disproportionate an effect however is scarcely suffident to establish the 
existence of a mutual elastidty and resisUmce between these two salts. 

It ffli^t be said, may not the diffbskm of one sdt be resisted by another salt 
wbiub fe stifetiy UKmuNqfeoas with the int? 
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A nalatiiaR of t parts initsato of potasb So Ida of water, deasl^ <l4QMi> 
pleeed in the selntioe-plual, was allowed to commooicate with water oontdoiag' 4 per 
eent. of nitrate of amtnonia in the water-jar, which last soliitioa was d deasHf l*dl9Ai 
with all other circomstances as before. With one. station phial haviof the usiud 
tqiertor^ 1*175 inch, the diffiuion product was 15*33 grs. of nitrate of potash. With 
a second phial, having a larger aperture of 1* 190 inch, the diffusion product was 18*03 
grs. of nitrate of potash. No comparative experiment, on the diffusion of nitrate d 
potash into water, was made at the same time. But nitrate of ammonia, which ap- 
peared before to coincide in diffosibility with nitrate of potash, gave on a former 
occasion, in similar circumstances, and at 64°‘9, nearly the same temperature, a dif- 
fusion product of 15*80 grs. The quantity of nitrate of potash (15*32 grs.) which 
diffused into the solution of nitrate of ammonia approaches so closely to the number 
quoted, that we may safely conclude that the diffusion of nitrate of potash is not 
sensibly resisted by nitrate of ammonia, although these two salts are closely isomor- 
phous. They are still therefore inelastic to each other, like two different gases. 

These experiments have been made upon dilute solutions, and it is not at alt im- 
possible that the result may be greatly modified in concentrated solutions of the same 
salts, or when the solutions approach to saturation. But there is reason to appre- 
hend that the phenomena of liquid diffusion are exhibited in the simplest form by dilute 
solutions, and that concentration of the dissolved salt, like compression of a gas, is 
attended often with a departure from the normal character. 

On approaching the degree of pressure which occasions the liquefaction of a gas, 
an attraction appears to be brought into play, which impairs the elasticity of the gas*, 
so on approaching the point of saturation of a salt, an attraction of the salt molecules 
for each other, tending to produce crystallization, comes into action, which will inter- 
fere with and diminish that elasticity or dispereive tendency of the dissolved salt 
which occasions its diffusion. 

We are perhaps justified in extending the analogy a step further between the cha- 
racters of a gas near its point of liquefoction and the conditions which we may assign 
to solutions. The theoretical density of a liquefiable gas may be completely disguised 
under, great pressure. Thus, under a reduction by pressure of 20 volumes into 1, 
while the elasticity of air is 19*73 atmospheres, that of carbonic acid is only 16*70 at- 
niiospheres, and the deviation from their normal densities is in the inverse proportion. 
Of salts in solution the densities may be afiRicted by similar causes, so that although 
different salts in solution really admit of certmn normal relations in density, these 
relations uiay be concealed and not directly observable. 

, The aimlogy (ff^hquid <^usi(m to gaseous diffusion and vaporizatitm is home out 
ip every character of the former which has been examined. Mixed salts appear to 
^ffhse independently of eanh htber, like mixed gases, and into a water acmosphcve 
allMdj? charged witiiaaotbeitjpEdt as into pure water. Salts ahm are unequally diff^dcv 
|ilii»>tbagaae% and sq>arati<Mi% both mechankal aad «heaiieai'(detomporitions), are 
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pradaeed j)y Uqoid m well as by gaseoos dtilbsioii. Bia it Mill remains to be fonnd 
whether the di^nibilities of diffiereot aidts are in any fixed propordon to each other, 
as simple numerical relations are known to prevail in the difi^ision vdocities of the 
gases, from which their densities are deducible. 

It was desirable to make numerous simultaneous daervatums on the salts com- 
pared, in order to secure uniformity of conditiems, particularly of temperature. The 
means of greatly multiplying the experiments were obtained by having the solution 
phial cast in a mould, so that any number of solution cells could be procured of the 
same form and dimensions. The phials were of the form represented (fig. 3), 3 

holding about 4 ounces, or more nearly 2080 grs. of water to the base of the 
neck, and the mouths of all were ground down, so as to give the phial a uni- 
form height of 8*8 inches. The mouth or neck was also ground to fit a gauge- 
stopper of wood, which was 0*5 inch deep and slightly conical, being 1*24 
inch in diameter on the upper, and 1 *20 inch on the lower surface. These 
are therefore the dimensions of the diffusion aperture of the new solution cells. 

A little contrivance to be used in filling the phials to a constant distance of haif an 
inch from the surfoce of the lip, proved useful. It was a narrow slip of brass plate, 
having a descending pin of exactly half an inch in length 
fixed on one side of it (fig. 4). This being laid across the 
mouth of the phial with the pin downwards in the neck, 
the solution was poured into the phial till it reached the 
point of the pin. The brass plate and pin being removed, 
the neck was then filled up with distilled water, with the aid of the little float as be- 
fore described. The water-jar, in which the solution phial stood, was filled up with 
water also as formerly, so as to cover the phial entirely to the depth of 1 inch. This 
water atmosphere amounted to 8750 grs., or about 20 ounces. A glass plate was 
placed upon the mouth of the water-jar itself to prevent evaporation. Sometimes 80 
or 100 diffusion cells were put in action at the same time. The period of diffusion 
chosen was now always exactly seven days, unless otherwise mentioned. 

n. DIFFUSION OF SALTS OF POTASH AND AMMONIA. 

Solutions were prepared of the various salts, in a pore state, in certain fixed pro- 
portions, namely, 2, 4, 6f and 10 parts of salt to 100 parts of water by weight. The 
density of these solutions was observed by the weighing-bottle, at 60°. The solutions 
were frequently difinsed at two different temperatures ; one, the temperature of the 
atmosphere, which was fortunately remarkably constant during most of the experi- 
ments to be recorded at present, and the other, a lower temperature, obtained in a 
close bos of large dimensions, containing masses of ice. The results at the artificial 
temperature were obviously less accurate than those of the natural temperature, but 
have still conriderable value. Three experiments were generally made iqKm the diffu- 
rixm eaeh solution at the higher, with two experiments at the lower temperature. 

MOCCCL. s 


Fig. 4. 
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(1.) The carbonate and sulphate of potash And sulphate of ammonia were first dtf- 
fiased dnringf a period of seven days, of which the temperatures observed by a tber- 
mometer placed near the water-jars were 64***li, 65”, 63°'5, 63”, 63”, 63”*5, 65° and 66” ; 
mean temperature 64”‘2. 


Tabia VII. — Diffusion of Carbonate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash and Sulphate 

of Ammonia. 


Pttrts of anhydrotu Bait to 100 water. 

Dfiaaitj cf 
solution it (Kf. 

At64®*2. 

At 37**6. 1 

Eaperimenta. 

Mean. 

Experimenti. 

Mean. 

Carbonate of potash* 






2 

1-0178 

5*36 


3-80 




5-55 

5-45 

3-91 

3-85 

4 

1”0347 

10*39 


6*99 




10*11 

10-25 

M9 

7-09 

H 

1*0572 

16*60 


11-42 




16*46 


11-08 

11-26 



17*05 

16*67 



10 

1-0824 

24*42 






24*94 






24*70 

24*69 



Sulphate of potash. 






2 

1-0155 

5*62 


3-93 




5-42 

5-52 

3-98 

3-95 

4 

1-0318 

10-49 


7-50 




10*65 

10-57 

7*31 

7*40 

H 

1-0512 

17-07 


11*62 




16*89 


11*71 

11*66 



17-54 

17*17 



10 

1-0742 

23-40 






23-59 






23-88 

23*62 

i 


Sulphate of ammonia, NH 4 0. SOy 




1 


2 

1-0117 

5-71 


3*73 




5-45 

6*58 

3*79 

3*76 

4 

1-0229 

10-72 


7*64 



i 



7*86 i 

7.70 


1-0369 

17*28 






16*28 



10*96 



16*80 

16*79 



10 

1-0529 

21*86 






22-49 






22-25 

22-20 




The diffusion product was obtained by evaporating the water of each jar separately 
as before, and the result is expressed in grains. 

It will be observed at once, on comparing the means of the experiments, that the 
three salts under constderation are remarkably similar in their di^ion, particularly 
with the smaller proportions of salt. Thus the mean diffusion of Uie 2, 4, 6f and 10 
parts of the salts is as follows : — 
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4. 

Si. 

10 . 

Carbonate of potash 

5*45 

10*85 

is-er 

24-69 

Sulphate of potash 

B-52 

10-57 

17-17 

23-62 

Sulf^iate of ammonia 

5*58 

10-51 

16-79 

22-20 


Diffusion atS7°’6. 



2 . 

4. 

«!• 

Carbonate of potash 

3-85 

7-09 

11-25 

Sulphate of potash. 

3-95 

7-40 

11-66 

Sulphate of ammonia 

8-76 

7-70 

10-96 


The proportions diffused are sensibly equal, of the different salts, at the higher 
temperature, with the exception of the largest proportion of salt, 10 per cent., when 
a certain divergence occurs. This last fact is consistent with our expectations, that 
the diffusion of salts would prove most highly normal in dilute solutions. Some of 
the irregularities at the lower temperature are evidently of an accidental kind. 

(2.) The neutral chromate and acetate of potash were diffused at a temperature 
ranging from 63° to 65°, or at a mean temperature of 64°*1, which almost coincides 
with the higher temperature of the last experiments. 

Tablb VIII. — Diffusion of Chromate of Potash and Acetate of Potash, at 64°’ 1. 


Parts of anhydrous salt 
to 100 water. 

Beointy of 
•olutioii at GO'’. 

Experiments. 

Mean. 

Chromate of potash. 




8 

1-0158 

5-79 

5-66 




5-86 

5-77 

4 

1-0313 

11-10 

11*35 




11-13 

11-19 

6 | 

1-0512 

17-76 

17-72 

17-32 

17-60 

10 

1 

1-0750 

1 

84-49 

84-98 

84-85 

24-76 

Acetate of potash. 

! 



8 

1-0095 

5-93 

5-75 

5*88 

1 5-85 

4 

1-0184 

10*55 
10*56 
[ 10-98 

1 

10-70 

6 | 

1-0306 

16-53 

16-06 

16-84 

16-48 

10 

1-0447 

84-87 

84-88 



i 

£5-46 

84-85 
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We have tiiesaine eleae coirMpamdeaoci in;tbe diflbrioa ptednctf Aewttwo^salia 
as in the preceding group, and here the cort^ondenoe ejttsndate the Id^^eemtt 
Boiation. '* > ' 


Diffusion at 64°*1. 



2. 

4. 

«!• 

' 10. 

CkroniAt^ of potfifih 

6*77 

6*86 

1M9 

10“70 

17*6b 

16'48 

S4*7S 

S4'8S 

Aeotatte of potafih 



The 10 per cent, solution of these two salts also agrees with the same solution of 
carbonate of potash, which was 24*69 grs. Nor do the lower proportions diverge 
greatly from the preceding group of salts. 

(3). Another pair of salts were simultaneously diffused, but with an accidental dif- 
ference of 0°‘4 of temperature. 

Tablb IX. — ^IMilusion of Bicarbonate of Potash, KO . CO 2 +HO . CO 2 , at 64“’ 1, 
and Bichromate of Potash, KO . 2 Cr 03 , at 64°*5. 


Parte of a&hydnmi salt 

Density of 
fiolutioii 
at 60®. 

At 64®*1 and 64®‘5. | 

to 100 water. 

Experiments. 

Mean. 

Bicarbonate of potash. 




2 

1*0129 

5*74 

5*77 

5*91 

5*81 

4 

1-0252 

10*75 

11*16 

11*13 

11*01 

Bichromate of potash. 


5*64 

5*73 

5*59 


2 

1*0139 

(•65 

4 

1*0273 

11*55 

11*54 

11*39 

U’49 


Here again the two salts approach closely in diffusion, and also correspond well 
with the two preceding series. 


Mean Diffusion at 64“* 1 and 64“’5. 



2 . 

4. 

Bicarbonate of potash ...... 

Bichromate of potash 

(•81 

(•65 

11*01 

11*49 


It is nngular to find that sidto differing so much in ctmstitation and atomic wmgbt 
as the chromate and bichromate of potash, may be confounded in diffosibiliQr. The 
diffiamm products erf these two salts are, for the 2 per cent, solutions, 6*77 and 6*66 
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peewnt^ ■^’attbiii litio.aaui'il?49!<gnh‘> Ttebteai9tKmiAe<af iwMish 
abo>-eshibitii bboasidendile aaalogy to the cwbeBOtey bat r^semUeetMUl more eloBely 
the acetate. It is thus obvioos that eqmUity, or similarity, of difiusion is not c«m- 
fined to the isomorpboos groups of sidts. 

(4.) The nitrates of potash and ammoma have already appeared to be equidiffosive 
at two different temperatures. They were difftis^ 'agaib in the same proportions as 
the last salts, at a temperature varying from 63** to 6T*'S, 


Tablb X. — ^Diffusion of Nitrate of Potash and Nitrate <rf Ammonia at 66“*9. 


Parte of anhjdroug ult to 100 water. 

Denaity of aolti- 
tioii at 6(f, 

Experimenta. 

Mean. 

Nitrate of potash. 


■■■Ill 


« 

1-0123 


7-47 

4 

1-0243 


13-97 


1-0393 

22-11 

* 22-94 
22-05 

22-37 

10 

1*0581 

32-06 

32-90 

32-50 

32-49 

Nitrate of ammonia, NH 4 0, NO^. 




2 

I'OOSO 

7-85 

7-71 

7-64 

7.73 

4 

l'01fi4 

14-20 

14-79 

14*45 

14-48 


1<02S6 

23-66 

23-35 

22-22 

22-74 

10 

i 

1 

1 

1-0375 

34-94 

33 - 49 

34- 23 

34-22 


The solution of nitrate of ammonia of the water-jars was evaporated carefully at a 
temperature not exceeding ISO” Fahr., to prevent loss of the salt by sublimation or 
decomposition. 


Diffusion at 65°'9. 



2. 

4. 

*• 

10. 

Nitrate of potaah 

7-47 

7.73 

13-97 

14*43 

SS>37 

S*‘74 

32-49 

34-22 

Nitrate of amtiiiMfiia ... ...... 



Althongb these salts correspond closely, it is probable that neither the difiusion of 
thete nor Ibe difibdtm of uiy others is alwolntdy identical. The nitrate of ammonia 
appears to possess a slight soperknity in diflbsion over the id^rate of potash, which 
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moraeaes with the large proportions of salt in solution. They are both ooiudderably 
more difiisible than the seven preceding salts. 

(5.) A second pair of isontorpbons salts were compared, die chlorides of potassium 
and ammonium. 


TAm 4 s XI.— Division of Chloride of Potassium and Chloride of Ammonium. 


P»rta of anhydrooi 9ilt 
to 100 wtter. 

Denaity of 
•olution At 60^. 

At 66 *- 2 . 

At 64 


Eiperimeiiti. 

MeiiL 

Experimeott. 

Mcsn. 

Chloride of potasnium. 







1-0127 

7*83 


8*03 




7*72 


7*89 

7-96 



7-56 

770 



4 

1*0248 

15-22 


15*21 




16*69 


14*82 

15*01 



15*07 

16*29 



H 

1*0401 

24*88 


24*83 




24-64 


24-62 

24*72 



25*09 

24*87 



10 

1*0592 

36-23 




s 


37-63 

36-93 



Chloride of ammotiium. 






S 

1*0061 

7*10 






8*52 

7-81 


7*17 

4 

1*0118 

14*55 





1 

14*64 

14-60 


1 14*41 


1*0190 

24*30 

24-30 

24*12 






24*13 

i 24*12 

10 

1*0272 

36*53 

36-53 




Ibese two salts agree well in difiiisibility, and are also evidently related to the 
preceding nitrates. The quantity of chloride of ammonium diffused was determined 
by evaporation, which is troublesome and may lead to small errors, from the vola- 
tility and efflorescent tendency of this salt. It would be easier and more accurate to 
determine this and other chlorides by the use of a normal solution of nitrate of silver, 
and so avoid evaporation. 


Diffusion at 6d°'2. 



2. 

4. 


10. 

Chloride of potassium 

7*70 

16-29 

24*87 

36-93 

Chloride of ammonium 

7-81 

14-60 

24*30 

36-63 


The quantities diffused of these two chlorides are more closely in proportion to 
the strength of the original solution, than with any of the preceding salts of potash. 
Thus the quantities diffused from the 2 and 10 per cent, solution^ of chloride of 
jjwtaMiiim are 7*70 and 36*90 grs., which are as 3 to 9<6, which is iM»riy as 9 to 10. 
dUnride of sodinm was observed before to be nearly imiform iu tMi vet^ieet t but 
aHmr salts appear to lose considendtly in difforibHity^^ with the b%hep {MOpor^miKff 
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•idt. It k poMitdy a (MHBKqneiiee of the crystallizing attraction, to which reference 
was lately made, coming into action in strong solutions and rensdng diffusion. 

(6.) The diffnsims of chlorate of potash was obseired at a temperature ranging 
from es** to 65°, of which the mean was 64°‘l. 


Tabls XII. — Diffusion of Chlorate of Potash. 


Parts 0# salt to 100 witer. 

Deniity of 

At «4‘ 

**1. 

solution at 60^ 

Experimentt. 

Mean. 



1*0129 

6-97 




7-54 




7*16 

7*22 

4 

1*0S46 

13-03 

13-64 

1 



18-87 

13*31 

6*5 (aaturated solution). 

1-0395 

81-30 



80-89 




80-76 

20*78 


The solutions of chlorate of potash must be evaporated and the residuary salt dried 
at a temperature not exceeding 212°, otherwise a very sensible quantity of chloride of 
potassium may be formed. The chlorate appears to be sensibly inferior in diffusibi- 
lity to the nitrate of potash. From the 4 per cent, solution of the chlorate we have 
a diffusion product of 13*27 grs., and from the corresponding solution of the nitrate 
13*97 grs. ; but the latter was obtained at a temperature 1°’8 higher than the former. 
It remains a question whether chlorate of potash does not really belong to the nitre 
group of salts, but has its diffusion interfered with by some secondary agency, such 
as its sparing solubility and consequent nearer approach to the saturating proportion. 

It is certainly true that the uniformity of diffusion generally increases with the 
dilution of the solutions. This appears on comparing the diffusion of the 4 per cent, 
solution of what may be called the sulphate of potash group, with the diffusions of 
the 2 per cent, solutions of the same salts. 


Diffwian of Salts the Sulphate of Potash Class. 



2. 

Carbonate of potaah ......... 

10*27 

10*57 

10*51 

10*70 

11*01 

11*19 

11*49 

5*45 

5*52 

5*58 

5*85 

5*81 

5*77 

5<65 

Sulphate of potaah 

SttlphAfsi nf miSimnniA.. 

Acetate of potaah 

Bicarbonate of potaah 

Chromate of potaah 

Biohromate of potaah ... ... 


Thus while the 4 per cent, solutions range fW>m 10*37 to 1 1*49 grs., or from 100 in' 
111*8, the 2per cent, solutions range from 5*45 grs. to 5*85 grs., or from 100 to 107*3. 

As it appeared to be in dilute solutions that the greatest uniformity of diffusion is 
to he espected, a series of mcperiments was instituted upon the pihceding salts, with 
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^ft lMld^ti^n.of fw^tateof potash, which appeared tp b^pg to tbe sppap .tjta 
solatioD employed being that of I salt to 100 «mter. Tlte experimepti urere^napde p 
a vault, of which the temperature was nearly uniform, &iUng in a gradual manner 
from 59° to 58°, with a mean of 58°‘5 during the period of seven dajns which the dif- 
fusion lasted. Eight phials of each salt were diffused, and the liquids of four water- 
jars evaporated together. > 

Carbonate of potash gave 10'43 and 10*59 grs. of salt diffused : mean 10*51 gts., or 
2*63 grs. for one edl. 

Sulphate of potash gave 10*72 and 10*78 grs. of salt diffiised : mean 10*75 oT 
3*69 grs. for one cell. 

Acetate of potash, its diffusion product being treated with an excess of liydrochloric 
acid, gave 8*30 and 8*04 grs. of chloride of potassium, equivalent to 10*91 and 10*57 
grs. of acetate of potash ; mean 10*74 grs. of acetate of potash, or 2*68 grs. for one 
cell. The difihsion of these three salts is therefore remarkably similar : — 

D^funon of 1 per eent. tobtHons at S8°’5. 

Carbonate of potash .... 2*63 grs. 

Sulphate of potash .... 2*69 grs. 

Acetate of potash 2*68 grs. 

The 1 per cent, solution of neutral or yellow chromate of potash in good crystals 
gave 11*28 and 11*35 grs.; mean 11*31 grs., or 2*83 grs. for each cell. It was re- 
marked of the diffused chromate in this experiment, that it contained a sensible 
quantity of green oxide of chromium. The diffusion of a salt appears indeed to try 
its tendencies to decomposition very severely. 

The bicarbonate of potash gave 8*83 and 8*35 grs. of chloride of potassium, the 
diffusion product being neutralized with hydrochloric acid; equivalent to 11*25 and 
1 1 *21 grs. of bicarbonate of potash ; mean 1 1*23 grs., or 2*81 grs. for one cell. 

The bichromate of potash gave 11*54 and 11*49 grs. of salt diffused; mean 11*51 
grs., or 2*88 grs. for one ceil. Tliese last three salts give ail a larger diffusion pro- 
duct than the preceding three, while they agree weU together. It is doubtful whether 
this excess in their diffusion Is occasioned by a partial -decomposition in the act of 
diffusion, which might be of such a kind as to Increase the real or apparent diffusion 
in every one of them, or whether it is a peculiar character of this little group, to 
which the ferricyanide of potassium, it will be afterwards seen, falls to be added, 
while the ferrocyanide appears to belong to the other group : — 

Diffusion of 1 per cent, solutions at 68^*5. 

. Cbromtde of potash .... 2*83 g<*s. 

, Bicarbonate of potash . . . S^81 grA 

Bichromate of potash .... 2*88 grs. ; 

The divergence ^om eaqb other of tw;o salts so closely jsoroorpl^ns as sulphate and 
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<^rofil8(e of potash, in the 'propoitiah'of loo'tb hi ^rtainly rOoiarkaUe, unless 

^ to ft slight dOcootpositioii of the latter. 

(7.) Ferroafanide and Ferric^anide cf Potamim. 

Of these two salts the 1 per cent, solution only was diffused. The time of diffusion 
was seven days, as usual ; the mean temperature 64*’'5. Ip evaporating the liquid of 
the water-jars, both salts were partially decomposed, so that it became necessary to 
estimate the diffusion product by a determination of the potash, £ight cells were 
employed for one salt and six for the other, and the liquids of the water-jars evapo- 
rated two together. 

The diffusion product of ferrocyanide of potassium (anhydrous) was 6*02, 5*22, 
6’02 and 5’20 grs. ; mean 6‘12 grs., or for one cell 2'56 grs. 

The diffusion product of ferricyanide of potassium was 6'54, 5-64 and 5*36 grs. ; 
mean oSl grs., or for one cell 275 grs. 

Three cells of a similar solution of sulphate of potash which were diffused for seven 
days at a mean temperature 1® lower, or of 63®-6, gave 2’56, 2-53 and 2-62 grs. ; 
mean for one cell 2'57 grs., a number which almost coincides with that of the ferro- 
cyanide of potassium (2*56 grs.). The ferricyanide of potassium, on the other hand, 
is sensibly more diffusive, as 107-6 to 100, and appears to rank with the bicarbonate 
and bichromate of potash. The ferricyanide of potassium, again, is a salt which 
probably undergoes a slight decomposition in diffusion like those salts mentioned 

Diffusion of 1 for cent, solutions. 

Sulphate of potash 2-57 grs. at 53®-5. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium . . 2*56 grs. at 54®*5. 

Ferricyanide of potassium . . 2 75 grs. at 54®-5. 

The salts of the nitre class may also be compared in the same manner, and I shall 
now add a third series of results obtained from the diffusion of 1 per cent, solutions 
of the same salts. The temperature of diffusion of this new series was 64®-6. Six 
phials of each salt were diffused, and they were evaporated afterwards two and two. 
This double diffhsion product, however, is divided by 2 in the table. 


Oiffusioa of Salts of the Nitre Class. 



4. 

2. 

1. 

Nitrate of potanh 

Nitrate of aiumoiiia ......... 

Chloride of potaMium 

Chloride of atamoitiutti 

Chlorate of potash 

18-97 

14*49 

Ih-Ol 

14*41 

7-47 

7*73 

7-70 

7*81 

f’S* 

8-79 

8-78 

3-88 

8-89 

3*66 

1 

' Mew..! 

' ■ Jim ' 

' ' 

3-78 


mococh. 
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> >it is ioftercstHitgi lo observe bow Ibe ofatoeate of< poteAbisisestiii IbblowtetproiMirtioMi 
and approaches to the normal rate of its class. The diflhinon firedbetS'blaH lira adts 
am obviously more unifbnnfor the two thmi for tho 4 per cent, ^^sdiutkms^- tend i^in 
tnore nniform for the 1 thaafor tbeS per cent, sobitions. Ibe extremes intbe I pee 
ee«t. solutSons are S'Gd gm oblotate of potash, md 3'89 igra. lehlorideof, arntnonibrni 
wfatch ore 06 1 to J'0628. We have here an af^roocfa^ to equality iitdiia^n, which 
appeOfsitii be, US' close as the' experhaental detenmnationa are-<^sthe 6{)leibi6d 'beai|>of 
diifehent bodies bdot^^soig to one ciaesi The numbers for the specific heat of equU 
valents of the metallic elements are known to vary as 38 to , < : > < > > ' ■ 

' > iThe salts of potash thus appear to fall info two groups of’ very aittiilar if not <e^al 
diffusibdity. What is the relation between these groups? , 

The dtSasion of 4 per cent, eolations of carbonate and nitrate (d. potash was 
treated et a temperature rising gradually from 63° to 6d° during the seven days ef 
the experimeitt, with a mean of 64°* I . The diffaskm ,^oduct8 of the carbonate were 
10*31^ ’10*05 and 10*44 grs. in three cells; meibi 10*27 grs. Of the nitrate, IS'SB, 
13*86 and 13*60 grs. ; mean 13*81 grs. We have thus a difusion in equal, times of«— 

’ Carbonate of potash 10*27 1 

Nitrate of potash . . 13*81 1*8447 

These experiments are almost identical with the former results, 10*25 carbonate of 
potash, and 13*07 nitrate of pdfosh. ' 

But' the numbers thus obtained cannot he fairly compared, owing to the diminishing 
progression In which the diffusion of a salt takes place. Thus when the diffusion of 
nitrate of potash was interrupted every two days, as in a former experiment with 
chloride of sodium, the progress of the diffusion for eight days was found to be as 
follows in a 4 per cent, solution, with a mean temperature of 66^. 

Nitrede of Potash. 

Diffused in first two days . . . 

DiflFused in second two days . . 

Diffused in third two days . . 

Diffused in fourth two days . . 

15*91 

' The abfonde of uniformity In this progression is no doubt ehi^y due to the oiabt 
of geometrical regularity in the form of the neck and shoulder of the solution phial. 
A plain Cylinder, ns the solution cell, might give a more dtiiforfn pn^piuralob, ’hut 
't^otdd increase greatly 'the difficulties ofmanipiilatiOn. ' ‘ 

'*l^e difibgion of ^rbidnkfe of potash will no doubt foHb#'aidljmitiiibibg prbgregi^idh 
iSib' bht there is'tb& dififeitbce, diat die Intlier soil' 'Mil nd^bhde io far* iif’tfe 
pr^dgsidn, cwnu^=tb its sdaHer dfffdsibflity, in tbh tbbexp^mt^;^ 

bidfo (Mlble blt^ ddhb. ' the 


. 4*54 grs. 

4*13 grs. 
4*06 grs. 
. 3*18 grs. 
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Hi<«K«e«s, andas)!* fit ilie tUffereace of the ^ffiaiea-etfttfae Hhro 

ulta iriM'tK>eii)e'fii%‘lMaaght’oat. > v>. 

i\>^OHi!oniy‘W«^itti wbieh the eoraparison of (he two salts can be made with perfect 
fianwas^ is to aiioW' the diffusion of the ^wer Salt to proceed for a iengw-time, till 
in foot the qnantity'diffused is the same foritbis as lor the other salt, -aad' the sane 
poirit'in’tbe pregresshm has tbenefore been obfadned inl'botbV'afid toiiete the time 
reqidred;> ‘' Ihe problem takes the ferm of deterasiniagtbe timewofeiiaBl diffusion of 
the two salta This procedure is the more necessary from !die:isia|»|dicability iff eal- 
cnlation to the diffusion progression. i.> ' > n: t,,) 

Further^ attowing the Times of Equal Diffusion to be foum^it iis not to bd mcpedted 
that they will present a simple ration. Recurring to the analogy of gaseoias difhi^ 
sion, the times in which equal vidomes or equal weights of two gases diftise ard as 
the square roots of the densities of the gases. The times, for instance, in which equal 
quantities of oxygen and hydri^n escape out of a vessel into the air, in similar 
circumstances, are as 4 to 1 ; the densities of these two gases as 16 to 1. Or, the 
times of equal diffusion of oxygen and protocarburetted hydrogen are as 1*4142 to 1,' 
that is as the square root of 2 to the square root of 1 ; the den»ties of these gases 
being 16 and 8, which are as 2 to 1. The densities are the squares of the equal-dif- 
fusion times. It is not therefore the times themselves of equal diffusion of two salts, 
but the squares of those times which are likely to exhibit a simple relation. 

( i .) While the 4 per cent, solution of nitrate of potash was diffused as usual for 
seven liays, the corresponding solution of carbonate of potash was now allowed to 
diffuse for 9*90 days; times which are as I to 1*4142, or as 1 to the square root of 2. 
The results were as follows : diffused of — 

Nitrate of potash at 64°‘l, in seven days, 13*81 grs. . . 100 

Carbonate of potash at 64®*3, in 9*9 da}'S, 13*92 grs. . . 100*8 

The three experiments on the nitrate of potash, of which 13*81 grs. is the mean, 
were 13*98, 13*86 and 13*60 grs., as already detailed. The three experiments on the 
carbonate were 14*00, 13*97 and 13*78 grs. The difference in' the means of the two 
salts is only 0*1 1 gr. T^e results appear to be as near to equality as could be reason- 
ably expected from the ipethod of experimenting. Seven and 9*90 may therefore be 
considered as the times of equal diffusion indicated for nitrate and carbonate of 
potash. The times of equal diffusion, or the diffusibilities of nitrate and carbonate 
iol; potash, would appear ,tbctlfforo to be in the proportion . of the square root of 4 to 

tbe.sqpare root of 2. ■ i .t- ■ ; , , , 

The, explanation of such a rplhtipp sugg?Ste<| by gaseqqs diffusion has been antici- 
pated. It is that the two Ih .edutiop, that pf nitrate of 

pptaqh being 1, and that of qqrboqato bfpotaph ,54- ,<?Ye are t%8 Jed to ascribe, what 
he icaj[led,Solatiop,Pqp#iaih to the sal^.; The tj^p.piaUs m question are related 
exa^pjdy^ lil^p .protucarbqifetted hydtoSen ga8,iof density 1, to oxygen gas of density 2. 
Thf^ by aupip««^g,that the.edngie volqmeuf oxygen to 

f2 
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be^iaiie^.WM'PKtvipuply witht 

wbile tb|82 v«>luiQ«s of protqcQrboretted bydccig«Q.wei«iid«04HMd^ 
ofaln tbe dUutipg, air b^ t«preBeating the water in if bi«b lbe salU ,|^ diffbw^ 
are dissolved in the solution cell. The time in which a certida qiiaatj4]^i>f pidtioicwr*. 
btirettad hydregen would come out from a vessel containing, 1 pep; ceai aft that gas 
bdng l (the aquare root of density 1), the time -in. which an eqnid.qnantiity t^nxyg^ 
would' diifuse out from a similar vessel cpntiuning.l .per poft. also woal4’ha I'AMS. 
(Urn aquare root of density 2). 

42.) A solution of 4 parts of ailphate of potash in liOO water was dhBNed siinnl* 
taneonsiy with tbe last sointien of carbonate of potasb» and. tberefore . in sifnUar 
oiiicumstances. Tbe dWusion products of three eapcriments were 14*21 tand 
14*53 grs. ; mean 14*40 grs. This is in the proportion of 104*27 sulphate of, potash 
to. 100 nitrate of potash; so that the approximation to equppUty of.difnsian :Witb 
nitrate of pqtash, in the selected times, is not so close for tbe sulphate as for. tbe cucr 
bonate of potash. 

< ,(3.) The diffusion was treated of 2.per cent, solutions of the nitrate anti .qarhcofte 
<ff- potash at a lower temperature by about 10°. Tbe temperature of the solotinos 
was rather unsteady ; ranging from 56° to 52°‘25 for tbe first period of seven days, 
from 56° to 50°’5 for the period of 9*90 days, and from 55° to 50°'5 fqr a second 
period of seven days ; the external atmospheric temperature having fallen, tiuring the 
same period more than 20 degrees. Six phials of each solpition were til^hsed and 
evaporated two together ; so that the results are all double quantities. 

At a mean temperature of 54°*3, the nitrate of potash gave in saven days 12*60 
and 12*13 grs. ; mean 12*36 grs. 

Again, at a mean temperature of 52°*4, the nitrate of potash gave in seven days 
11*85, 12*40 and 11*95 grs. ; mean 12*06 grs. 

The carbonate of potash gave in 9*90 days, with a mean temperature of 53°*4, 12*69, 
12*40 and 12*12 grs. ; mean 12*40 grs. 

Tbe general restilts-are — 

Nitrate of potash, in seven days, at 54°*3 . 12*36 gre. 

Carbonate of potash, in 9*9 days, at 63°*4 12*46 grf. 

Nitrate of potash, in seven days, at 52°*% . 12^ grs. 

AS the first nitrate is 0°*9 above' the carbonate and the second nitrate *1* belbw it,' we 
mw$r take the mean of the two nitrates as corresponding to the temperature of the 
carbonate. We thus finally obtain, diffused at 53°*4, of — ' 

Nitrate of potash in seven days, 12*22 grs. . . 100 * 

Carbonate of potash in 9*9 days, 12*40 grs. . . 101 • u 

'|%c dififerenoe in tbe amount of the diffusion of tbertwO'CalU in thtp^i tinea is only 

'0*18 gr., or IJ per cent. , , , „ . -,.,,1 ; < 

, ,Thcso4ast experhaents may be held therefore as 
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feirtMMsta^dM w^ itlw^ tliim 

Th fl<M ^eftber the same rdlatioti existed between the 8altachtoii|;b b 
dboiidt^lite tabgerof teiBpeiitare, an oppbrtttirity was taken during cold weather to 
repeat the expeifmenta'at a low temperatnre. 

' <4.)' ^lutidna of ‘l aak in 100 water were diffused from eight sotetlen oelle, kir 
each salt.' The times arere hicreased, but the same' ratio of l to I*4f42‘wi^'pre- 
fleiwed^bet#dtt them. The liquids of the Ceils were found to retaih'a tethpemtare 
rangpog slowly between 41° and 38°‘8 during the whole period of the Observations. 
Shlphate of potash was substituted for the carbonate, as of these two e^ni-difibhlve 
saltaHdie fonUer had been found to be least in accordance with nitrate' of potash,*in 
the 4 pet cent, solutions, and appeared therefore to afford the severest test of Hie 
rdafiOh. . . I 

Ifor nitrate of potash, at a mean temperature of 39°*7, during nine days, the diffu^ 
sion product <ff two cells together was 6‘97> 0*93, 6*77 and 6*64 grs. ; mean 6*88 gi*s. 
for two cells. 

For sulphate of potash, at the same mean temperature of 39°*7, during 12*728 days 
(twelve days, seventeen hours, twenty-eight minutes), the diffusion product of two 
cells tt^ther was 7*06, 6*93, 7*28 and 6*90 grs. ; mean 7*04 grs. for two cells. 

The general results are — 

Nitrate of potash in nine days at 39°*7 . . 6*83 grs. . . 100 
Sulphate of potash in 12*728 days at 39°*7 7*04 grs. . . 103*07 

:,(6.) Solutions of 2 salt in 100 water were diffused simultaneously with the pre- 
ceding experiments, and in precisely the same conditions of time and temperatUirq. , 
The diffusion product of nitrate of potash during nine days, at a mean temperatnre 
of 39°*7, was 7*03, 6*63, 6*83 and 6*83 grs. for one cell ; mean 6*83 grs. for one cell, 
or tho same number as for two cells with the I per cent, solution. * , 

The diffusion product of sulphate of potash during 12*728 days was 6*84, and 6*8(| ; 
mean 6*82 grs. for one cell. These experiments almost coincide with the qumber/or 


nitrate of potash. 

Nitrate of potash, 6*83 grs IQO 

Sulphate .of potash, 6*82 grs. 99'8> 


...(6.) The existence of the.relation in question was also severely tested, in another 
manner. Preserving the ratio in the times of diffusion for the two. salts, the actual 
times were varied iu duration, in three series of experiments, as 1, 2 and 3. The ex- 
periments were made in the vault, with a uniformity of temperature favourable to 
accuracy of observation. Eiight cells of the 1 per cent, solution of each salt were 
alwi^ diffused at the same time. 

'■ («.)' Nithite «F poliash’ difitiSed for S*8 daysi at 47^, gave for two cells, 8*85, 8*63, 
3*88 and 3*51 grs. ; mean for two cells, 3*50 grs. 

' df Kfotash diffused for 4*95 daj^, wl 47**8, gave for two cells,' 8*54, 8*31, 
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3‘&1 anjRteSfrsiMlieaa for bro«el^i 3*69 gn^^MTifixaellyi tbfrSAiDtiiai for idtralejof 
potash abore. v • i > -.i. -v -. ■ ■ =•; m 

(4.) Nktate of potash difoued for seven daysyat 48f^6^l^ve 3'l»i0-3^ fi^itUid 6*92 
grs;; mhan for two cells, G'Otgrs. *< ,< ,tt • . > .i 

' Solpboteiof potasbdtffbsedfwd’Pdays, at 49^1, gave 6’iaii5'9a,6'18aBd6dl9sss.i 
meaniAtSOigra^ or,' excluding the last experiment, <9*08rgm. >i • • 

CSuremtie of potash dUFosed also forR^ days, at 49°'i, gave 6*19, '6’l8fR’4Qnaikd 
9*S8 gis. ; tmean for tm) cells^ 6*29 grs. The dtitised diAroiiiate preaetdied io appeaiH 
ance of decomposition on this occasion. 

(c.) Nitrate of potash diffused for 10*4 dajrs, at 46^, gave 8*86, i8'96| 8*82 and 
gr8.i memi for two cells, 8*74 grs. 

..Sulphate of potash diffused for 1 4*85 days, at 48° 6, gave 8*99, 8*94y 8*66 and 8*46 
gr». ; mean for two celts, 8*79 grs. , 

The mean results for the three different sets of periods of diffusion are as fol- 
lows : — 


or j 1 «r j f Nitrate of potash, at 47 *2, 3*50 grs. . 

^ Sulphate of potash, at 47^*3, 3*50 grs. . 
f Nitrate of potash, at 48°^, 6*04 grs. . 
7 and 9*9 dayss Sulphate of potash, at 49°' 1, 6*20 grs. . 

Icbromate of potasii, at 49°* 1 , 6'29 grs. 
.or I . . j f Nitrate of potash, at 48°, S grs. . . 

^ \Sulphate of potash, at 48 *6, 8*79 grs. . 


100 

100 

100 

102-65 

104*14 

100 

100*67 


The concurring evidence of these three series of experiments appears to he quite 
decisive in favour of the assumed relation of 1 to r4142t between the times of 
equal diffusion for the nitrate and sulphate of potash, and eonsequeotly of the times 
for the two classes of potash salts,: of which the salts nnmed are types. The saute 
experiments are also valuaUe as proving the siiiiiiarityof the progressioo uf . diffusion, 
in two salts of unequal diffusibiiity. 1 shall return again to the relation between 
nitrates and sulphates* under the salts of soda. 


(8.) Ifydrale of Potash. 

. (1.) Eight, cells of the 1 per cent, solution of pure fused bydr^e of potash, niere 
diffused for seven days in the vault, with a temperqUire raugipg op)y f|rqpi,5|9° ifo}58°, 
of which the mean was 58°*6. The product of four cells evapp^ted toother was 
17*57 grs. of hydrate of potash, and of the other four cells 17*19 ^rs.; mean 17*38 
grs., or 4*341} grs. for one cell. The bytlrate of potash wqs estimat^. the chlo- 
' ride. of potassium which it gave when saturated with hydrochloric acid. I'be difoi. 
ripn product of sulphate of potash for seven days, at 58^5, or almPst foe Pdme 
mture, was 10*7& grs* for the four cells, as already stated,- and codseqneiitly 2*64 gik. 
for one cell. It thus appears that the hydrate of potafo 'is jj^foatly mdfo diffhsive ifoah 
foe sulphate of potash in foe same period of seven days, namely, as 4*345 to 8*64. 
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Saoh -fc^nMoIt tnd8ed4s44>tiacisaBiMent’|rilli theltoes «f cqufd diffasimi of tiMse two' 
substances, differing as much as 1 to 2. , < <• -. 

. 't(2.)"Of< puce fased^b^deata of potash, a I per cent, solution eras diffused iWra four 
cells for 4*95 days at a mean temperature of 53°'7> against a 1 pm? cent, solntion^of 
nitrate of potash in six cPUs, for seven days, at a'lneaa teropeiiatnre'O^'l 'lower, (or of 
53°’6. The hydrate of potasdi arbiob diffused, is mdculated.aK before from the chloride 
of- potassinta which it (gave, "When neutraKzed by. hydrochloric 'aoid. ii^/draie(of 
potash diAMcd foon two cdUs 5*97 and 6*38 gnu ; mean 6?134|[C8.^ «r 3?06 grs.;for a 
single cell. _ ( i-- 

Nitrate ef potash diifosed from' two cells 6*22,<6'54 and 6*93 grs p in«8a(fr33 grs., 
or 3*1 1 grs. for a single cell. The diffusion of nitrate of potash being 190,fthat>of .the 
hydrate of potash is 98*2, numbers which are sufiGiciently in accordance. < Bnl 'the 
times were as 1 to 1*4142, and their sq^iares as 1 to 2. So far then as.this series of 
experirnems on hydrate of potash entities us to conclude, we aj^^eiu* to hare for the 
salts of potash a close approximatiou to the following simple series of squares of 
equal diffusion times *. — 

> Squares of Times of Equal Diffusion, or Solution Densities. 

Hydrate of potash . ; . . 1 
Nitrate of potash .... 2 
Sulphate of potash .... 4 

(3.) The hydrate of potash was also diffused at the lower temperature, 39‘’*7, in 
company with the nitrate and sulphate of potash for a period of 6*364 days (six dUys, 
eight hours, forty-four minutes). 

The 1 per cent, solution of hydrate of potasii gave in eight cells, evaporated two 
together, 6*98, 6*93, 6*93 and 6*89 grs. ; mean 6*92 grs. 

The 2 per cent, solution of hydrate of potash gave in three single cells, 6*77, 3'49 
aHd'7'10 grs. t mean 6*79 grs. 

The diffusion of nitrate of potash in nine days at the same temperaturei as already 
detailed, was sensibly the same, or 6*83 grs. for both the 1 and 2 per cent, solutions. 
The times for the two salts were as 1 to 1*4)42. 

The diffusiUn Of hydrate of potash, at S9®*7, may therefore be stated with reference 
to thut of liitrate of potash, for tfae selected times, as follows 


Nitrate of potash, 1 an() 3 per cent, solutions 100 

Hydrate of potash, 1 per cent, solution 101*3 

Hydrate of potasb, 2 t^i* cent, solution 99*4 


Tbesq.^pcflte^nte at tbe low temperature concur, therefore, with those made at 
ij)^,^ig]^^4j^,m^(i^ra^ .that the times of equal diffusion of the two sub- 
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movmoK orabam on tbb mnWBioN or liquids. 


m. DIFFUSION OF SALTS OF SODA. 

(1.) The only saltB of soda which 1 have yet bad an opportunity of diflbstiig in a 
sufficient variety of circumstances are the carbonate and suiphide. These salts 
appear to be equi-diffosive, but to divei^ notwithstanding more widely in the solu- 
tiws of the higher proportions of salt than the corresponding potash salts. It is a 
question whether this increased divergence is not due to the less solubility of the 
soda salts, and the nearer approach consequently to their points of saturation in the 
stronger solutions. 


Tabu XIII. — ^Diffusion of Carbonate and Sulphate of Soda. 


Parto of inbyditnit lab 

Density of 

At 64*. 

At 37^7. j 

to 100 wwter. 

Bohiiiain stOO**. 




Mssn. 

Sxpeiiments. 


Carbonate of soda. 






d 

1*0208 

4*15 


2*78 




4*08 


8*68 




4*21 

4*14 

2*78 

8*71 

4 

1*0405 

7-96 


5*31 




7-70 


4*94 




7*68 

7-78 

6*35 

5*20 

6| 

1*0663 

18*16 


8*50 



12*06 


8*45 




12*45 

12*22 

8*06 

8*33 

10 

1*0957 

17*13 






16*63 




i 


17*00 

16*88 



Sulphate of soda. 




2*96 


2 I 


4*35 





4*32 


3*03 




4*25 

4*31 

3*09 

3*03 

4 


8*14 


5*63 




8*10 


5*64 




8*28 

8*17 

5*42 

5*56 

n 

1*0578 

13*26 


8*77 



13*63 


8*84 

8*80 



13*61 

13*50 



10 


18*71 













19*14 




The ttmge of the thermometer during the continuance of the experiments at the 
higher temperature was from up to GS** and falling again to 63° ; the mean of 
all the days being 64°. The temperature of the other series, or ef the ioe4)ox, was 
42° the first day, 38° the second, and 37° steadily for the remainder of ^ period ; 
tile mean being 37°’7. 

The mean results at 64° are as follows < 



2. 

4. 


10. 

Carbonate of soda 

4*14 

4*81 

7*78 

8*17 

ie*fii 

1S*M 

16*S8 

19*14 

Sulphate of aoda 






























AiMitiMr aeries of ei^tHiaamta was nsade ii{K>a a 1 per cent, solotioa of riie same 
salts at a mean temperature riT 64°'9. She phhyhi xtf eimh solation were dtShsed, aud 
rile matac of two |itn afterwards en^Kirated t«igietber> so that tfae qaaatiriea riiried 
aredoubie; • ,5.' - , , 

The diffiirira prodoet la three experimeats with the solphate of soda was 4’77> 
474 aad 4*80 gn. t taeaa 477 grs. The diffiieioa prodoct ia three experimeats wirii 
the oarboaate of soda was 4*61, 4*68 aad 4*67 grs.; meaa 4*66 grs. The diffiitmice 
betwemi the earboaate aad sulphate is 0*13 gr.; it is less for the preseat propmrtioa 
of 1 per cent, of salt, than for 2 per cent., so that the diffusion of the salts ma; be 
conrerging to a perfect equality in very weak solutions. One-half of the preceding 
quantities, or the mean results for a ringie diffusion cdl, are—* ' > 


Dij^isiott of 1 per cent. eohdUau at 64°'9. 

Carbonate of soda, 2*32 grs 100 

Sulphate of soda, 2*38 grs 102*58 

(2.) Ihe diffusion the carbonate of soda was further compared with the nitrate of 
the same base, to find whether their times of equal difiusion are related like those of 
the correspoading potash salts. The mean temperature of the first seven days, which 
was the period of diffusion for the nitrate of soda, was 66°’9 ; of the last three days, 
65'’'2 ; and of the whole period of 9*9 days occupied by the carbonate of soda, 66°*4. 
The 4 per cent, solutions were employed. 

The nitrate of soda gave a diffusion product, in three experiments, of 1 1*48, 1 1*68 
and 12‘l8gr8. ; mean 11*73 grs. 

The carbonate of soda, in three experiments, gave 11*66, 11*63 and 11*62 grs.; 
mean 1 1*67 grs. A slight addition should be made to the latter quantity to raise the 
diffusion product from 66°*4 to 66^*9. It will appear from a subsequent experiment 
that the diffusion of the carbonate of soda increases 0*096 gr. for a rise of one degree 
of temperetnre ; which will give 0*06 gr. for the half degree in question. Bringing 
the diffusion of the two salts to the same temperature of 66®*9, we have therefore 
diffused, of — 

Nitrate of soda, in seven days, 11*73 grs 100 

Qirbonate of soda, iii 9*9 days, 1 1*62 grs 99*06 

The difference in the quantity diSbsed of the two salts is only 0*1 1 gr., or 1 per cent.. 
Which is quite within the unavoidable errors of observation. 

(3.) TbediSiisimi of a 2 percent, solution of the same salts was repeated at the same 
inferior temperature of 64°*3 as with the salts of potash, and under the same difil- 
oulties from fluctuation of atmospheric tempmftnre^ Two water-jan wmn evapo- 
rated togetber, so thjat the results are dqul^ 

^titrate of soda, diffesed for seven days at a mean temperature 64*^3, gave 
10*16, 10*24 and 9^ gif. in three eiqperimaits ; mmm. 10*10 grs. 
itoccdi.. o 
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dM^MHUite ofsoda^diffits^ for 9*9 dqrs At a mem teoftperaUire'Of fBv« 0^, 
And 10*10^.10 three experimentB; meen fl^Sd gn. Bat the liMer aneoiN is 
to be increased by <H)9 gr. to bring it to the diffiinrm (rif S4'*‘8. We baveifaen for the 
dffhsioD product of the tvo salts at the same temperatore of 54*^8— < 

Nitrate of soda, in 7 days, 10*10 grs 100 

Carbonate of soda, in 9*9 days, 9'9& grs. . . . 98*51 

The difference is again small, namely, 0*15 gr., or per cent., and within tbe 
limits of unavoidable error. 

It appeirs therefore that tbe times of equal diffusion of the nitrate and carbonate 
of soda are related like those of tbe nitrate and carbonate of potash, or as tbe square 
root of 1 and 2, that is, as 1 to 1*4142, 

Relation of Salts <f Potash to Salts of Soda. 

It appeared probable, from many of the experiments already recorded, that if any 
relation, in the times of equal diffusibility, existed between tbe corresponding salts of 
p^adb and soda, it was that of the square root of 2 to tbe square root of 3. They 
were accordingly diffused for times having this ratio ; namely, tbe nitrate of potash 
for seven days, the nitrate of soda for 8*57325 days *, the sulpimte and carbonate of 
potash for 9*9 days, and the sulphate and carbonate of soda fur 12*125 days. If these 
times are rightly chosen, tbe eventual diffusion products of all tbe experiments should 
be equal. Tbe 1 per cent, solution was selected, and tbe number of experiments 
simultaneously made on each salt was eight or six. Tbe liquids of two water-jars 
were evaporated together, so that each of the results in the table below represents tbe 
division of two cells. These experiments also afford another opportunity of testing 
the assumed relation between tbe nitrates and sulphates of the same base. 


Table XIV. — Solution : I Salt to 100 Water, at 65*^4 — 56®* 1. 



Teinpe* 

latuie. 

Tineia 

ds/f. 

Square of 
timfs. 
SoLdeutHy. 

Dilhiuon product of two cells is gn. | 


Exp. lU 

Exp. in. 

BxiklV. 

Msaau 

Nitrate of potash 

fii'l 

7 

9 

6*67 

6*S7 

6*90 

6*47 

6-78 

Nitrate of soda 

45-7 

8*57 

3 

4-49 

6’SO 

6-P4 

6-87 

6*78 

Sulphate of potash 

44*4 

9-90 


6*73 

6*77 

6-96 

9-68 

6*78 

l^lphate of soda 

44-4 

19-198 


6*43 

6*94 

6*80 

6*68 

679 

CaAionate of potash 

I 4S'4 

9-90 


6*44 

6^ 

6*40 

6-67 

6*86 

Caihouate of soda 

44*4 

19-198 

« 1 

6*43 

6*63 

6*60 

6*67 

6-84 


Hie range of temperature daring the period of these experiments rather exceeded 
3 degrees, so tb^t they cannot be considered as fortunate in that respect ; but still the 
similarity between the different sets of experiments, and the near equality of tbdr 
means, is very remarkable, llte two nitrates and tbe twb su^faates may be said 
to coincide, the i^treme difference Of tbe means of the four salts not bdiog qnite so 
much as 1 per cent. Tbe two carbonates foil about 8*4 per cent: Mow tbe siit^ 
















'irintei sad nitrates, Nrt sgies perteetly with«Boli etibier, sbowing « wdibrteitf^te tlicir 
-irragitiai^y. This dcnnadoo tk tbe carbonates wonld appear essential, as k ins been 
<rf»erred every tinie they bave been compiued wHb tbe m^batea. . 

Tbe double reiaticn betireen salts a€ potasb and salts of soda,, and betaeeen tbe 
nitrate and sulphate class of each of these bases, will, I believe, beattowed to acquire 
considerable additional support from this new aeries of observations. 

IV. DIFFUSION OF SUUPHATO OF MAGNESIA. 

In u set of preliminary experiments upon sulphate of ma^esia in comparison with 
sulphate of potasb, the 4 per cent solutions of both salts were diffused for seven days 
at a mean temperature of 57^9, with very little fluctnation, tbe extreme range bring 
from 58°‘5 to 57°‘75. The sulphate of magnesia is taken anhydrous in all tbe follow- 
ing experiments. Tbe diffusion of sulphate of potash in three crils was 9*16, 9‘23 ami 
9*57 grs. ; mean 9'32 grs. 

Tbe diffusion of sulphate of magnesia in three cells was 5*21, 4*98 and 5*34 grs. ; 
mean 5*18 grs. The diffusion, in equal times, appears here to be as 100 sulphate 
potash to 55*58 sulphate of magnesia. We know, however, when unequally dif- 
fusible salts are diffused for equal times, that the diffusion of the slower is exB^th 
rated. Consequently the diffusion of sulphate of magnesia is likely to be represented 
in excess in these experiments. 

In a second preliminary series of experiments the same 4 per cent, solutions were 
diffused, the sulphate of potasb for eight days and the sulphate of magnesia for nine- 
teen days, with the view of discovering their times of equal diffusibiiity. 

During the first period of eight days the temperature fluctuated considerably, be- 
ginning at 54°, failing gradually in four days to 50°*5, and rising again in four days 
to 53° ; the average of the whole period was 52°’2. The diffusion of sulphate of pot- 
asb from three cells was 9*36, 9*25 and 10*52 grs. ; mean 9*71 grs. 

During tbe second period of nineteen days, which included tbe first period, the 
mean temperature was 54°*6. Tbe diffusion of sulphate of magnesia from three celis 
was 1 1*81, 1 1*61 and 10*90 grs. ; mean 1 1*44 grs. The variation in the amounts cUf- 
fused of both salts is greater than usual, owing no doubt to the changes of tempera- 
ture, which were imperfectly controlled. 

Dividing tbe quantity of salt diffused by tbe number of days, we have of sidpfaate 
of potarii 1*214 gr. diffused per day, and of sulphate of magnesia 0*602 gr. per day; 
or the latter salt exhibits sensibly half the diffusibiiity of the former in equal times. 
Hils wilted the trial of times for these two salts in the proportion of 1 to 2, with 
the view of obtaining equal diffusions. 

(1.) A one per cent, solption of sulphate of magnesia (rahydrons) was diffused for 
the long period of 19*8 days, at a mean temperature 54°‘7, in %ht cells. Tbe dif- 
fotiott p^acta of fear pidrs of cells were 7*<^, 6*71, 7*07 and 7‘88 grs.} mean 7*05 
gra., or for mra cell, 3*63 gri. 

oS 
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A vhiiHBr BoittCiMi of snlj^urte fK^h fior 9^ days, or liidf dut preeedSi^ 

jieriod, itf a tnoaa temperatare of 55°-4, or 0^ higiier, gave a mean predoet, for two 
beils, of 0*79 grs., at b^ore stated, or for one mU, 8*40 gra. Tbe (fifiniaB of sal- 
ifoate of' potash being 100, that of sulphate of magnet is therefore a Mr i^>- 
proidtaailM to equality. 

(8.) In a second series of oiperiments upon 1 per cent, solulions of the smw two 
salts, diffused in the vault for fourteen and seven days respectively, with a mean tem- 
perature of SS^'S for the sulphate of magnesia, and 54'’’3 for the sulphate of potash, 
the temperature was remarkably uniform, gradually falling from &5'’'2 to 58° during 
the longer period, but without any injurious oscillation. 

From eight cells, evaporated two together, the sulphate of magnesia obtained was 
6*13, 6*12, 6*04 and 6*03 grs. ; mean 6'08 grs., or 3*04 grs. for one celL 

1%e sulphate of potash gave from eight cells, in experiments already detuled, a 
mean result of 5*84 grs. of salt for two cells, or 2*92 grs. for one cell, llie diffusion 
is in the proportion of 100 sulphate of potash to 104*11 sulphate of magnesia, the 
times being as 1 to 2 for the two salts respectively. 

From these two series of experiments, it appears that, at 54°, sulphate of magnesia 
has nearly, if not exactly, half the diffusibility of sulphate of potash, and consequently 
on»<fonrth of that of hydrate of potash. Or, the times of equal diffusion for these 
three salts appear to be 1, 2 and 4. The squares of these times and the solution den- 
sities are 1, 4 and 16. Hydrate of potash may possibly therefore have the same rela- 
tion to sulphate of magnesia in solution density and diffusibility that hydrogen gas 
has to oxygen gas. 

(3.) A two per cent, solution of sulphate of magnesia, diffused for fourteen days, 
gave at 58°*9, for two pairs of cells, 9*57 and 10*00 grs. of salt, of which the mean is 
9*79 grs., or 4*85 grs. for one cell. 

A similar solution of sulphate of potash diffused for seven days gave a mean result 
of 4*97 grs. of salt for one cell, at 54°*2, as dready stated. The result is a diffusion 
of 100 sulphate of potash to 97*59 sulphate of magnesia. 

(4.) A four per cent, solution of sulphate of magnesia, diffused for fourteen days, 
gave at 53°7, in two pairs of cells, 18*00 and 18*20 grs. of sidt; mean 18*IOgr8. for 
two cells, or 9*05 grs. for a single ceil. 

A rimiiar solution of sulphate of potash, diffused for seven days at 54°*2, gave a 
mean result of 9*30 grs. of salt fen* a single cell, as already stated. This is a diffusion 
of 100 sulphate of potash to 97*4 sulphate (ff magnesia. 

The diflhision of tbe 2 and 4 per cent, solutions sulphate of magnesia is so neariy 
equal to tbe diffusion of tbe same proportions of sulphate of potash in bidf the time, 
that they may be considered as supplying additional support to the assnmed rehdiim 
between the difihsibilities of these salts. 

1 may add, that a 4 per cent solution of anfaydroos salffoate of aine was diffused 
for fourteen days, simnltaneoasly aith tbe rimilar sdatkm sulphate of maems!^ 
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tin4 of 'Coane at :tbe aarae temperatine of 53**‘7. Two odla, etraporated two together, 
gave 47*40 and 17*86 grs. of ignited saiphate of aino ; mean 17*38 gra. The salt re- 
mained, aftor ignition, entirely soluble. This is a diffhsion of 8*69 grs. for one oell^ 
while the sulphate of magnesia gave 9*05 grs. ; or of 100 sulphate of einc to 104*14 
sulphate of magnesia. This result is interesting, as we here find two salts which 
are isomorphous, and of which the equi-difiusion is <m that account in a high degree 
probable, diflering between themselves so much as 4 per cent. 

Another numerous series of experiments was made at a connderably lower tempe- 
rature, with the view of testing several of the same rdations. The temperature in 
commencing the diffusion was 41*’, but fell in the course of three days to 38°*8, and 
afterwards rose to 39°, from which it never varied afterwards more than a degree 
during the diffusion of the salts of potash and soda. The mean temperature for their 
periods did not vary above 0°’l or 0°*2 from 39°‘7, so that it may be supposed the 
same for all these salts. For the sulphates of magnesia, the mean temperature was 
38°'9, or 0°*8 lower. The times chosen are as the square-roots of 2, 3, 6 and 16. 


Table XV. — Solutions of 1 and 2 Salt to 100 Water, at 39°'7. 



Time in 
dayi. 


Diifiuioii product of two cells in 1 per cent lolationt, 
and one cdl in 2 per cent solutions. 


Bxp.U. 

Exp. 111. 

Bxp, IV. 

Mean. 

Chloride of potafisium, 2 per cent... 

9 

2 

6*58 

6*79 

6*82 

IMM 

6*73 

Nitrate of 2 per cent 

11*028 

3 

6*66 

6*98 

6*79 


6*81 

Chloride of sodium, 1 per cent ... 

11*022 

3 

6*33 

6*63 

6*73 

7*06 

6*69 

Chloride of sodium, 2 per cent ... 

11*022 

3 

6*50 

6*60 

6*64 

6*74 

6*62 

Sulphate of soda, 1 per cent 

10*589 

6 

6*60 

6*56 

6*56 

6*50 

6*55 

Sulphate of soda, 2 per cent 

15*589 

6 

6*50 

6*43 

6*33 


6*42 

Sulphate of magnesia, 1 per cent... 

25*456 

16 

6*36 

6*20 

6*86 

&69 

6*50 

Sulphate of magnesia, 2 per cent... 

25*456 

16 

6*42 

6*78 

6*50 

6*84 

6*63 


Several other salts were diffused in the same circumstances as the preceding, of 
which the diffusion products have been previously given. Of these salts, both the 1 
and 2 per cent, solutions of nitrate of potash gave 6*83 in nine days, or in the same 
time as chloride of potassium in the table. The latter salt maintains a sensible 
equality of diffusion with the present series at the low, as well as it was found to do 
at the former high temperature. Chloride of sodium is here introduced for the first 
time : it appears to be eqni-diffiisive with nitrate of soda. If the sulphate of mag- 
nesia diffused be increased by 0*07, for its lower temperature, this salt will be in close 
accordance with the salts of potash and soda. 

Taking nitrate of potash 6*83, as 100, for a standard, the salt which deviates most 
considerably is sulpbate of soda, which for the 1 per cent, solution is 6*55, or 95*9. 
A low temperature, however, must be unfavourable to diflhsion experiments, from 
increasing the tendency of salts to crystallize. 


In conclositm, I may snra up the results of most interest which this inquiry re- 
^NWdng fiquid diffhnoa has hitherto fornisbed. 
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1. I woald {>lace first the method of observiag liquid diffiuion. tliis owsttiod. 
Although simple, appears to admit of sufficient exactness. It emdiles ns to make a 
new class of observations which can be expretoml in nnmbers, and of wideb a vast 
varietur of snbstuices may be the oi^ect, in fact everything solnbte. Oifitudim it also 
a pnq)erty of a ftmdamentid character, upon which othw properties depend, like the 
volatility of substances ; while the number of substances which are soluble and there* 
fore diffusible, appeare to be much greater than the number of volatile bodies. 

2. The novel scale of Solution Densities, which are suggested by the different dif- 
fusibiUties of salts, and to which alone, guided by the analogy of gaseous diffusion, 
we can refer these diffusibilities. Liquid diffusion thus supplies the densities of anew 
kind of molecules, but nothing more respecting them. 

The ffict that the relations in diffusion of different substances refer to equal 
weights of those substances, and not to their atomic weights or equivalents, is one 
which reaches to the very basis of molecular chemistry. 'Ilie relation most frequently 
possessed is that equality, the relation of all others roost easily observed. In liquid 
diffusion we appear to deal no longer with chemical equivalents or the Daltonian atoms, 
but with masses even more simply related to each other in weight. Founding still 
upon the chemical atoms, we may suppose that they can group together in such 
numbers as to form new and larger molecules of equal weight for different sub- 
stances, or if not of equal weight, of weights which appear to have a simple relation 
to each other. It is this new class of molecules which appear to play a part in solu- 
bility and liquid diffusion, and not the atoms of chemical combination. 

3. The formation of classes of equi-diffusive substances. These classes are evi- 
dently often more comprehensive than the isomorphons groups, although I have 
reason to imagine that they sometimes divide such groups ; that while the diffusion 
of salts of tmryta and strontia, for instance, is similar, the diffusion of salts of lead 
may be different. 

4. The separation of the whole salts (apparently) of potash and of soda into two 
divisions, the sulphate and nitrate groups, which must have a chemical significaacy. 
The same division of the salts in question has been made by M. GEBBAanr, on the 
ground that the nitrate class is monobasic and the sulphate class bibasic. 

5. The application of liquid diffusion to the separation of mixed salts, in natural 
and in artificial operations. 

6. The application of liquid diffusion to produce chemical decompositions. 

7. Ibe assistance which a knowledge of liquid diffusion will afford in the investi- 
gation of endosmose. When the difiusibility of the salts in a liquid is known, the 
compound effect presented in an endosmotic experiment may be analysed, and tte 
true share of the membrane in the result be ascertained. 

Bnt on tbe mere threshold of so wide a subject as liquid diffbsion, I most postpone 
speculatwm to the determination iff new fiicts and the enlargement of my data, of tbe 
pfesent incompleteneM of which I am folly sensible. 
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II. Ok ^ NUrogcmUed Principles qf FegeteAles ostheSourees Ariifimal AUtahids. 

Dr. John Stbnhohkh, F.ILS. 

Raoebed June 13, — Bead Jane SI, 1849. 


Part I. • 

There are few departments in organic chemistry which during the last six or seven 
years have attracted more of the attention of experimenters than the artificial forma- 
tion of the alkaloids. This perhaps is not to be wondered at when we consider the 
interesting nature of this class of bodies, both as regards their well-defined chemical 
properties and the important medical virtues which many of them possess. All 
attempts to form the natural alkaloids, such as quinine, cinchonine, strychnine, &c., 
by artificial means have hitherto been unsuccessful, but chemists have been enabled by 
various processes to procure artificially a considerable number of true alkaloids quite 
analogous to those which occur in nature. Several of these artificial alkaloids, such 
as quinoline, narcogenine, cotarnine, &c., are obtained from the natural alkaloids by 
acting on them by various reagents. 

A second group, comprising fnrfurine, thiosinnamine, &c., are formed when ammonia 
is brought in contact with some of the essential oils, such as oil of mustard. 

A third very numerous group, comprising nitraniline, toluidine, cuniedine, &c., 
are obtained by the reducing action of sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphide of ammo- 
nium on nitrogenous compounds formed by treating certain hydrocarbons with nitric 
acid. 

I shall conclude this enumeration by noticing a fourth very important group, com- 
prising aniline, picoline, petenine, &c., which are obtained by the distillation of coal 
or animal substances, as in the case of bone-oil in the preparation of animal cbmcoal. 
To this last group I shall especially refer in the course of the present notice. 

It is somewhat remarkable therefore, that while so many other sources have been 
examined, no attempt, so fiir as I am aware, should hitherto have been nsade to pro- 
cure alkaloids from the highly nitrogenated principles, which under the names of 
vegetable albumen, fibrine, caseine, &c. are found in all plants, in many instances to 
a very considerable amount. These principles are, as is well known, almost as rich 
in nitrogmi as the corresponding animal componmU, containing on an average about 
16 per cent, of that element. What also renders the neglect of these substances by 
experiments still more singular, is the contideration that among the known sources 
of the ar^dal alkahuds coal has been oim of the most productive, yielding as it 
does, in additkm to ammonia, four other bases, aniline, quinoline, picoline and pyrrol, 
and not improbably containing dso other organic bases which have hitherto escaped 
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otwervatlon. Now coal is universalljr admitted to be exclodvefy of vegeteble oii|ftii, 
and to conwstof the remains of a variety of irqsetabtes, which, after having nndeigone 
pntre&ctive fermentation, and been subjected to probably enormous oom^ression, 
have Imn for countless ages in the bowels of the earth. 

When reflecting therefore on the probable sources of the organic bases in coal, it 
has for some time past appeared to me highly probable that they are not derived fiom 
the woody fibre and other non-nitrogenated vegetable matters from which the coal has 
been principally formed ; but that these bases are exclusively derived from the hif^ly 
nitrogenated principles, previously enumerated, contained in the plants of the coal- 
fields. From the energetic agencies to which coal has been subjected, it seemed 
probable that much of the nitrogen originally present in the vegetables from which 
it has been formed must have been dissipated, and consequently the amount of bases 
now obtainable from coal proportionally diminished. It appeared therefore only 
reasonable to expect, that by acting on the nitrogenated principles of recent vege> 
tables, tbe same organic bases as those contained in coal, or at any rate a series of 
analogous bases, would be obtained in proportionally greater abundance. In tbe 
sequel it will appear that this latter expectation has not been altogether disappointed. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain vegetable albumen, fibrine,or caseinein consider- 
able quantity in a state of purity. And though several chemists have bestowed 
much attention on tbe subject, as none of these principles arecr 3 rstallizable, it is very 
doubtful if any of them have yet been obtained in a state of absolute purity. Instead 
therefore of endeavouring to purify these principles, I contented myself with select- 
ing those portions of our commonest plants, usually their seeds, which contain them 
in the greatest abundance. 

Tbe first substance on which I operated was tbe seeds of the Phaseolus commumt, 
or common horse-bean. This bean contains about 20*8 per cent, of caseine and 
1*35 per cent, of albumen, amounting in all to a little more than 22 per cent, nitro- 
genous matter. The beans were destructively distilled in cast-iron cylinders, about 
three feet high and eight inches in diameter. Tbe products of tbe distillation were 
collected by means of a large condensing Liebig’s apparatus, kept carefully cool. 
A great deal of combustible but non-condensable gas was evolved. It bad a very 
disagreeable foetid odour. Tbe liquid which passed into the receiver was strongly 
alkaline, so much so as to require about a third of its bulk of muriatic acid of ordi- 
nary strength to neutralize it. It closely resembled the products of tbe distillation 
of bones, flesh and other animal matters, being very complex, and comprising, among 
other substances, acetone, wood-spirit, acetic acid, empyreumatic oils, tar, a great 
deal of ammonia, and several organic bases. Tbe crude produce of the distillation 
was then treated with a considerable excess of muriatic acid, and tbe clear liquid, 
after subsidence, was poured off from the tar and other empyreumatic matters which 
tiad fisUen to the bottom of the vessel. Tbe tarry residue was also repeatedly 
i^;ltated with small quantities of water, so long as any imses appeared to be dis- 
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lolrai. The eevend llqeori ««fe tiien mised together, and irere bmled for a ooapk 
of bean in a copper paa, or still oiore ooarenieBtly la aa iron pot lined with etunnei. 
This dissipated the aeetone, wood'SfMrit, and a great deal the iieatrat<and add 
empyreamatic roli^Ue dls contained in the liquid. The bdling also rendered tlw 
tar less soluble by converting it and the fixed oils into imperfect renus. The acid 
liquor was then left at rest tilt it was quite edd, ndien it was passed tfarougb a doth 
filter containing a quantity of pounded charcoal, which retuned the greater portion 
of the resinous matter. The clear liquid was then introduced into a capacious still, 
and largely supersaturated either with quick-lime in fine powder, or with carbonate 
d soda, as was found most convenient. 

As soon as beat was applied to the still a great ded of ammonia was evdved, and 
when the liquid boiled a quantity of oily bases began to appear in the ammooiacal 
liquor which passed into the receiver. Thdr amount increased as the distillatimi 
proceeded. As the first half of the liquid which came over was by much the ricbett 
in bases, it was collected separately from the succeeding portions, which contained 
scarcely any undissolved oil, but consisted chiefly of an aqueous solution of the bases. 
The distillation was continued however till the liquid which condensed in the 
receiver had only a slightly alkaline reaction. The mixture of oils which collected 
on the surface of tlie first portion of the distillation was drawn off with a pipette and 
then saturated with muriatic acid, which left any neutral oil which bad been mixed 
with it undissolved. The oil was removed by passing the solution through a wet 
paper filter. The clear liquid was next supersaturated with carbonate soda, and 
rectified in a large glass retort. It was found advantageous to employ a great excess 
of alkali for this purpose, as thiese bases are much more soluble in water than in 
strong alkaline lyes, and therefore distil over more readily from solutions which are 
strongly alkaline. The bases which passed over into the receiver were drawn off, as 
before, by means of a pipette from the aminoniacal liquor on which they floated, and 
were collected in any suitable bottle. The weak alkaline liquors of the previous di- 
stillation, which had ceased to yield bases by 8im]de rectification, were again nentnd- 
ised with muriatic acid, and cautiously concentrated to about half, or evmi a third, 
of their bulk, according to their state of dilution. Care should be taken however not 
to concentrate these liquors, unless incase of necessity, as long-ctmtinued boiling has 
always the effect of destroying a large portion of the bases, which are oxidated and 
converted into dark-coloured retins. The bases were again rectified with water, 
which removed much of the resinous matter which bad come over udtb them during 
the previous distillations. As th^ still however retained a good deal of ammonia, 
from which it was necessary to free them, they were washed by being repeatedly 
agitated with successive portions of a strong action of potash, Which dissolved the 
ammonia and retained it in solution. Itte mixture of the lye and the bases was then 
ponied into a long narrow-necked funnel, which was closed at the bottom, and the 
whtfie was left fm* a short time to snbside. The banes quickly wparated from the 

Mnocci.. B 
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fMtmh iolatioa uiicl floated on its sorfoee. Tto fye was then slowly fwo oflrby e|i^ 
it^ the bottom of the funnel, and when the whole of it was removed the «8(»pe oi 
tfo bases was prevented by again closing the neck of the fnnnei Thu ^eraHon 
was r^>eated till the whole of the ammonia was removed. A <}aantity of the bases 
temaiaed dissolved in the alkaline lye, occasitming a loss, which however wm un- 
avoidable. The next'Step-was to free the bases from the water they htul absorbed, 
and which appeared to be nearly equal to that of their own buUc. The water ams 
pretty readily removed by agitating the bases with bits of fused potash, so l<mg as 
the alkali appeared to be in the least degree moistened. In order to ensure thoh* 
being perfectly anhydrous, the bases were treated with snccessive quantities of fresh 
potash, and were kept in contact with the last portion for nearly a week. 1116 clear 
liquid was then poured off from the potash into a small glass retort and cautiously 
rectified. The first two-tbirds of the liquid which came over was a colouriess trans- 
parent oil. Ihe last portions, which distilled at a much higher temperature, bad a 
'slightly yellow colour, which increased in depth towards the close of the distillation. 
The colourless and the coloured portions were therefore collected separately. By 
repeated rectifications, however, the last portions of the bases were freed from the 
resinous matter they contained, and rendered as transparent and colourless as the 
first portion. As it was plain from the great variation in their boiling-points that 
tte liquids were not homogeneous but consisted of a mixture of bases, many attempts 
wmre made to obtain them in a separate state by means of fractionated distillation. 
A thermometer was therefore inserted into the mixture of the bases by means of a 
perforated cork passed through the tabes of the retort. The mixture began to boil 
at 108° C., when a very small portion of a limpid colouriess oil, which was collected 
separately, distilled over. The thermometer rapidly rose to 1 20° C., and from that to 
130°, at both of which points small portions of oil were also collected. The boiling- 
point remained stationary for a considerable time between 150° and 155° C., when a 
considerable quantity of the oil distilled over, and a second large quantity also came 
over between 160° and 165° C. The boiling-points of the last portions of the bases 
ranged between 1 65° C. and 220° C. The products of these different distillations were 
agmn repeatedly rectified, and by this means bases were obtained corresponding 
more closely with those points at which the thermometer remained longest during 
the first distillation. Though these various bases differed, as we have just seen, so 
cmtsiderably in their boiling-points, they stiU exhibited great similarity oi character. 
Urns they formed transparent colourless oils which refracted the light very stnm^. 
Tbey were all lighter than water, and possessed the peculiar, pungent, sligbdy 
aitomatie smell,; so diaracteristic of this class of compounds. When brought in c<m- 
taet with the bands or with clothes, thdr odour was very persistent, Ibe smell of 
Ibc more vdatiie bases was, as might have been expected, the most pnngwat. Thdr 
tast^ was hot, and when dilated notdisagreed}ie, remlndbigone of oil of peppermioR. 
TSte bases which distilled over at low temperatures wore tderably solnble in waietv 
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at any mte moro aolable than those whose Ix^g-points were high. They atl dis- 
soived in etery pn^rtion in alcohol and in ether. The bases exhibited stimig alkatine 
reactions with tormeric paper, and restored tiie bine colour of litmus. They caused 
abundant fumes when a rod moistened with muriatic acid was held over them, and 
neutralised acids perfectly, forming in gmiend csrystallizable salt. They formed 
double salts with the bichlorides of gold, platinum add mercury. These compounds 
were soluble in water to nearly the same extent as the corresponding aramoniacal 
salts. The platinum stdts crystallised in four-sided prisms arranged in stars. The salts, 
which the bases with high boiling-points formed, were however often contaminated 
with a brownish resin, and crystallized but imperfectly. This was the case also with 
the gold salts. The bases also precipitated the persalts of iron and those of copper 
just as ammonia does, forming like it a fine blue colour when the bases were in 
excess. Though kept for a considerable time in loosely-stoppered bottle8,whicb were 
not unfrequentiy opened, they remained transparent and colourless ; but if exposed 
to a strong light, especially those of them which bad the highest boiling-points, tb^ 
gradually became of a deep yellow colour. These bases were pretty readily oxidi- 
zable. When treated with nitric acid, they were rapidly changed into yellowish resins, 
but no charbazotic acid was produced. When brought in contact with hypochlorite 
of lime, they were also changed into brownish resins, but not a trace of aniline could 
be found, though it was carefully sought for. When the bases were boiled for a few 
minutes in a retoit, they gradually became coloured, though the liquid which distilled 
over was as colourless as at first. At the close of the distillation a small quantity of 
rminous matter remained in the retort. 1 shall now subjoin some very imperfect 
analytical details, in order to give in the meantime some idea of the nature of these 
bases. 1 regret that the difficulty I have hitherto experienced in procuring them in 
large quantaties has prevented me from submitting them to the thorough examina- 
tion they deserve, and which I hope ere long to accomplish. It Is not that beans 
and other seeds, as we shall presently see, yield smaller quantities of bases than 
bones and other animal substances ; on the contrary, their product in bases is equki 
to that obtained from the distillation of bones, and, as might have been expected, 
much greater than that from. coaL The difficulty wholly arises from this circum- 
stance, that as both bones and coal are regularly distilled on the largest scale for 
commercial purposes, the crude oils of both bones and coal may be easily procured 
in any quantity, and from these their respective series of bases may be readily pre- 
pared. In regard to the bases fri>m beans and similar seeds, however, the case is very 
diffisrent, the scientific chemist requiring to distil these substances on purpose, an 
operation which cannot be conveniently conducted in a laboratory, as the neceraary 
apparatus is so large as to be almost upon a manufiicturiag scale. 

I. 0-298 grro. of the base, boiling tetween 150“ and 166“ C., when analysed gave 
Oi'816 carbonic acid and 0*222 water. 

II. 0*270 fnn. gave 0*7406 Ck)* and 0*1M water. 

H 2 
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IOC 760*0 

74*98 

I. 

74*60 

a 

74*78 

6H 78*0 

7*49 

8*18 

Ttl 

IN 178*2 

17*53 



1000*0 

100*00 




When the aobydrous base combined vitb muriatic acid much heat was estdwed. The 
muriate was very soluble in water, but when sufficiently concentrated it ciTstalliced 
fai alender prisms. With snlphuric and nitric acids tbe base also formed similar 
compounds. Tbe platinum double salt was readily procured by adding bichloride of 
plattnom to a pretty concentrated solution of the base in muriatic acid. Ibis salt 
crystallized in four-sided prisms, arranged in stars of a deep yellow colour. It was 
rather less soluble in water than the corresponding amrooniacal compound. It was 
purified by a second cr 3 ^tallization out of water, which freed it from a little resinous 
matter it was apt to contain at tbe first. Tbe formula of this salt was Hg N, 
HCI, PtClj, and the calculated quantity of platinum 34*50 per cent. 

I. 0*7^14 grm. salt, dried in vacuo, gave 0*254 Pls=34*72 per cent. 

II. 0*3150 grm. salt gave 0*109 Pl=34*60 per cent. 

When chloride of gold was added to a solution of this base in muriatic acid, a 
double salt was immediately formed. It crystallized very readily in pale yellow 
needles, which were very soluble in hot water, and were again deposited on tbe 
cooling of the liquid. 

It is evident that this base, the probable formula of which is C|o N, approaches 
very closely in its composition to nicotine, and in its characters to picoiine, the base 
discovered by Dr. Andebson in coal-tar. The formula of nicotine is C|o H; N. Tbe 
boiling-point of the new base is higher than that of picoiine, and its solubility in 
water is much less. Dr. Anderson says that picoiine is soluble in water in every 
proportion, while this base requires at least six or seven times Its bulk of water to 
dissolve it. Tbe new base was lighter than water. Its smell was peculiar and 
slightly aromatic. Its taste was hot, reminding one of peppermint. It dissolved in 
every proportion, both in tdcobol and in ether. It remained colourless, though kept 
in an imperfectly stoppered bottle, if not exposed to a strong light. It cau^t fire 
readily, and burnt with a bright smoky flame. 

In order to obtain an approximative idea of tbe per-centage composition of tbe other 
bases with which this was accompanied, three of them were subjected to onalyris. 

I. 0*9632 grm. of tbe base, or not improbably mixture of bases, ixfiling between 
|i60® wad 166® C., gave 0*716 carbonic acid and 0*191 water. 

II. 0*230 grm. of tbe liquid, boiling between 165® and 170® C., gave 0*661 carbonic 
adkt and 0*1835 water. 

III. 0*197 grm., boiling between 200® and 210® C., gave 0*647 Co* and 0*156 watw. 

I. a in. 

C 74*08 75*42 ' 76*63 

H 8*06 8*62 8*73 
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It ia mther ringubr tbat the amooot ef carbon and bydn^^en does not wy more, 
white the boiiinf>poiots of these bases, or not imiurobabljr mixture- of bases, are so 
exceedingly different. They all form double salts with cbtmrides of gold and platinnm. 
Iliose with the highest boiling-points do not crystallize so readily as the less volat^e 
bases, and are apt to be contaminated with resinous matter. As the bdght of tfadr 
bmiing-pcdnts rises, the solubility of the bases in water diminishes. They all appeur to 
possess equally stnmg basic properties. Their detailed examination most bowerer 
be reserved for a future communication. 

A$ the PhemMa communis was selected as the representative of that numerous 
tribe of plants, the Legnminosse, of which the various kinds of beans, peas, lentils, 
&e. are the most familiar examples, the next substance subjected to distillation was 
ml'Cake, or the dried seeds of Linum usUatissimum, from which the fat oil had bemi 
expressed. Oil-cake was selected as the type of the numerous class of plants in 
which the starch of the Graminese is replaced by oil. Of these, the poppy, rape, 
mustard, &c. are the best known. They are all very rich in vegetable albumen. 
The oii-cake was broken into moderate-sized pieces and distilled in the same cylinders 
as were employed for tbe beans. The quantity on which I operated was about two 
hundred weight. It yielded, as might have been expected, a smaller amount of 
liquid products than tbe beans. Tbeir odonr was peculiarly offensive. They con- 
sisted of acetone, acetic acid, a great deal of tar and empyreumatic oils. Ihe quan- 
tity of ammonia was also exceedingly great. I was however disappointed to find 
that the organic bases were much less than in the case of the beans, amounting to 
not more than a third of what they yielded. The only way in which I can account 
for this different result, is from tbe greatly higher temperature at which tbe oil-cake 
was distilled, tbe heat not being mitigated, as in tbe case of the beans, by tbe presence 
of much moisture. Now, as all these volatile alkaloids are when highly heated re- 
solved into ammonia, I think there is every reason to conclude, that in this, as in 
many other instances, a large portion of the bases which would have been generated 
at a lower temperature, were either not formed at all, or were destroyed immediately 
after tbeir formation. Tbe large amount of ammonia and tbe deficiency of tbe other 
bases is thus very naturally accounted for. Tbe bases from oil-cake were separated 
and purified by similar methods to those employed for tbe preceding bases. Thqr 
also formed a different series from either the coal or tbe bone bases, as they contained 
neither aniline nor quinoline. Ibeir odour also differed considerably from that of 
tbe bases from beans, vHbich however they closeiyNesembled in other respects ; their 
basic properties were equally decided, and they siso formed similar salts. It appears 
prtdmble enough tiierefore that some of tbe bases in both series are identical. But 
on this subject I expect to be able to speak more deddedly in a fiitnre pi^. 
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A considerable qnantitf of the flonr of THIteMM' ^herrum, or common wheat, was 
also destmctively distilled. Wheat was selected as a type of the Graminese, a most 
important order of plants, of which barley, oats, m^se, &c. are these with which we 
are most familiar. 

Hie liquid which the wheat-floor yielded, unlike that of the two preceding sub- 
stances, was strongly acid from the large quantity of acetic acid it conttuned, derived 
from the starchy matters of the grain. Hie amount of acetone and wood-spirit was 
also very considerable. The empyreomatic products had a much less offensive odour 
than those from either oil-cake or from beans. The amount of ammonia was by no 
means inconsiderable, but the quantity of organic bases was less than I expected. 
Hiey amounted however to pretty nearly the same quantity as those yielded by oil- 
cake. They did not contain either aniline or quinoline, and closely resembled the 
two preceding series in their general characters. They seemed however to be more 
volatile, distilling over at a lower temperature. At present I shall confine myself to 
the statement, that wheat, and most probably the other Graminese when distinctly 
distilled, also yield organic bases. As the starch in wheat, the quantity of which is 
so considerable, only forms acetic acid and other non-nitrogenated products, I intend 
in repeating this experiment to employ the gluten from the starch-makers, which 
contains almost the whole of the nitrogen in the wheat, and being a refuse product 
can be had for a trifle. 


Peat. 

A quantity of peat from the moors in the neighbourhood of Glasgow was also 
destructively distilled. I selected for this purpose the densest peat I could find. It 
had a deep black colour, and was very free from earthy matters. The products of its 
distillation were very nearly neutral to test-paper, owing to the formation of a con- 
siderable amount of acetic acid. Acetone and wood-spirit were also present in con- 
siderable quantity. The crude liquor was saturated with muriatic acid and gently 
boiled for some time to drive off the acetone, wood-spirit, &c., by which much of the 
tarry matter was held in solution. On the cooling of the liquid, the tar readily soli- 
dified and formed a soft crust on the surface, which was easily removed. The clear 
liquid was then supersaturated with carbonate of soda and distilled. The ammo- 
niacal liquor which passed into the receiver contained a considerable amount of bases, 
which floated in it as a light oil. These were freed from ammonia and purified by 
the same means as in the preceding instances. The bases fi’om peat bore a much 
larger proportioR to the amount of ammonia than was the case with ml-cake. I 
ascribe this result chiefly to the porous nature of peat which conducts heat but 
slowly, and also to the greater degree of moisture contained in it. The bases tbere- 
fbre being distilled at a much lower temperature, a amidler amount of them was 
rttdhmd into ammoma tfaui in the instance of oil-c^e. 1 expected to have found 
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asiliae aaoiif the baset, bat tbey appeami tii eoataia adtber it nor qirautUne. They 
resemhted the preoediog eeriM pretty olosely therefore, bat vbether they wfll prove 
idanticai with them or not 1 am at present unable to say. 

DUtittation Wood. 

Tfarongfa the kindness of Mr. TuaNBuix, an extensive mann&cturer of pyroligneons 
acid in this oi^, 1 was enabled to examine considerable qaantities of the crude acid 
liquor obtained from the destructive distillation of beech, oak, ash and other hard 
woods. The stems and the larger branches of these trees are alone employed for this 
purpose. 1 was astonished to find that these liquors contained scarcely a trace of 
ammonia or any other organic bases. The woody portions therefore of the stems 
and tranks of trees appear to be almost entirely devoid of nitrogenous matter, in 
which respect they exhibit a remarkable contrast to peat. 

This circumstance appears to me as perhaps calculated to throw some light upon 
a question of great interest to geologists, viz. the orig^ of the coal-beds. Whether 
therefore have the coal-beds been formed by the submersion of whole forrests mid 
the floating of uprooted timber into estuaries and lakes, or whether are they due to 
the submersion of beds of peat ? Now irrespective of all other considerations which 
might be urged in favour of the latter opinion, 1 would remark that the amount of 
nitrogen in coal, and consequently the quantity of ammonia and other bases which it 
yields when destructively distilled, are very considerable, constituting in fact an ex- 
tensive branch of chemical manufacture. Wood, however, as we have just seen, 
appears to be quite incapable of furnishing the amount of nitrogen which we find 
existing in coal. Peat, on the other hand, from the quantity of ammonia and other 
bases which it yields when destructively distilled, is capable of furnishing more than 
the required amount of ammonia. This circumstance appears therefore highly con- 
firmatory of the opinion, that the true source of coal is only to be sought for in pent. 

As was already observed, I expected to have been able to procure from peat, in 
addition to ammonia, aniline, quinoline, picoline and the other coal bases. 1 did 
not find these however, but merely an analogous series of bases. 1 can only account 
for this result on the assumption that the difierent genera of plants, when destruc- 
tively distilled, yield different series of organic bases. This we already know to be 
the case in several instances ; for when indigo or any of the indigoferte are destruc- 
tivdy distilled, they yield ammonia and aniline ; tobacco leaves, when similarly treated, 
}deld ammonia and tiicodne ; the different species of the Peruvian bark, quinoline, 
and beans, wheat, oil-cake, &c., as we have already seen, do not yield aniline and 
quinoline, bat are analogous series of bases. 1 am induced to believe therefore that 
the reason why modem peat does not yield the idmiUcal bases found in coat is, be- 
cause the peat beds of primitive dmes, wbudi ha the course (ff ages have been con- 
verted into eoal, were formed foom the decaying remains quite different plants 
littia ^ vniions speelee of Erim and those other v^feti^las which censtitnte the peat 
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boiled with a strong 8olati<fn‘nf tiaaBtle dodb. ‘ iTbe’ifeaHt wait' fetieeHiHly di kl t l >W gt»(«i ^ 
beftig'ic^v^rted'ibto a ai}tn3r,>dark4foidured’|^{y.’‘‘‘^e'gtdtttet''diiB<niNty>Milbo<itng 
tl^Viiyitva^ was «aaMd by'tha frdtMng Sr^-aF Cb»ip«sty mM!«rre>, wMbbilabteUs^ttfb 
KtiH'^^atl *veef dirpiicioas and iM ibd'fiaptiriindevitte, Hi^a# vet^ dpt<io^ boit'iMWHHtilad 
bbdkb n^ tba' w^tn nf tba disdUialg' ' * By taatftMitily reetifybig tbe'^pmdiitit 

of ^a dkftiltetifon, aOleat, sttkntlgiy alkalhief li<}hid oas ’J Jtodii^tAtieii 4;Uat^ 

adiMat bF aatnfonla^ d little' of ti''ve(^bgireealb(y stUeM^ at<oiiialiie^-d}i>“iifid 
iddeeable qdabttty of ‘organic baseh. ’'Tbe Ki^ld^was Wd^ralissed'^ilb^'tnMadiFSMtld, 
and the arauntlb ti^ sepatated tnetnus bf 'a moist fflteri ’‘Qn-MpennMliibHt^'tMih 
caustic soda and redistilling it, a 8ef6ngl3t>a(dinoni8thd liquid ’pdaiied iliifodthOi>4oaitr<fcF. 
It contiuned a considerable quantity of oily bases, partly in solution and partly float- 
ing on tbe liquid. These bases closely rbsb'^ble those obtained by destructively di- 
stilling tiia beans, but 'Whether chty wW prdvb Id^ntlcid with thm>br nbh-ixMfl at 
present uuable'to sayj ' • “•' * *'"1 *' ” *<< <‘i " nu/ 
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«fl mMi AWBTCfted inio ft bromriali re^o. lie oaneeatmted llqiM was tliea 
MtQUftled wiA cftrbooftAe of aoda and redistiUod. Hie ammoidaoal sdutkm 
OftflEM om cymtftlued a oMdderable quanti^ mly bases. 1 amirt present nnable 
to state srfaat these bases ate> bnt hope to do so in the coarse of a Sew weeks; One 
advantage in operating- wHb oaastic lyes is, diat the bases ate immedii^ly <d>tidned 
quite free from enipyreamatic oils or resins. 

2. Fhrmt^ion Bam* by mean* Sulphuric Add . — quantity of beans was also 
digested with sulpharic acid, dilated «rith three or four times its balk of water. 
The beuis, as in the previous instance, were spee^ly d iw n t grrated. Cate was taken 
to prevent the action proceeding so &r as to decompose the snlphuric add and to 
generate salpfaurons acid. The strongly acid Uquid, after being filtered, was super- 
satucBted with carbonate of soda and distilled. The ammoniacal liquid which passed 
into the receiver was, on examination, found also to contdn oiganic bases. 1 
think it may be inferred, therefore, that when other vegetdile and animal sobstaaoes 
are similarly treated they will also yield analogous results. 

3. Base* by Putr^aettan. — ^Putrefoction is the only other method I at present 
recollect by which ammonia is procurable, in quantity, from animal and vegetdile 
substances. I have not at the moment an opportunity of ascertaining whether In 
these cases also the ammonia is accompanied with the formation of organic bases, 
though I feel strongly inclined to believe that it is. The peculiarly disagreeable odour 
of the ammoniacal liquors, derived from putrid substances, appears to indicate the 
presence of such bases. And I should not be at all surprised, if, from tbe very gentle 
nature of tbe process, putre&ction should prove to be tbe most advantageous method 
of preparing the volatile alkaloids on a large scale. 

Guam. 

I^oe the above was written, I distilled an aqueous solution of a quantity of Peru- 
vian guano with an excess of quick-lime. Tbe guano had a pale yellow cdour, was 
very dry, and emitted a comparatively feeble odour. The strong ammoniacal liquid 
which distilled over was neutralized with muriatic acid, and concentrated to idmut 
a third of its bulk. It was then supersaturated with carbonate of soda and redistilled. 
Hie liquid which passed into tbe receiver contained a small, bnt very appreciable 
quantity of a basic oil, similar to that obtained from tbe preceding substances. 
Muriatic acid dissolved it very readily, forming a transparent solution, from which 
it was precipitated by alkalies. It was considerably more soluble in water than any 
of tbe bases previously described. Its amount was I«m than 1 expected, tbou^ 
guano eanmrt be regarded as a fevourable example of the usual effects of putrefaction 
on a complex nitrogenous substance, as the chief portion of the nitrogen contained 
in it existed from the first in tbe state of ammohiacal salts. Guano, however, in 
addition to immonia, also contains a quantity of volatile organic bases. 

From tiie focts which have bemi now mated, 1 think it may be pretty safely 
Mncoa*. 1 
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««mned, iiMl*‘whmmMa>‘ mtmaiia it generated in larjge fmnti^jliim eam/deit, eHfmt 
dBmmtd'W »^fetMkf''tdMiAe^, Uit 

or maiier mmomt iff volatUe «rgddi6 MA».^ ' If 'ttterefore researcbw itinflar to tl« 
pieteDt«m ocdwly pr B SBeB teit,'ttnd if ^ ■cote ttadsleawooiof aX 

l^kuits espedally are Ba^cdted to>thete or similar ipnOeetees^iH^ aeiafai 
able to expect that the number of the volatile oi^^io alkaldds will «re hiog be 
ooariderably inoreased. > . 

' Aaotberiinfetence wldcb we thinic maybe faidydcdoced fion tbeseexprrtaMlttfiki, 
tliat tbe0tR>8^o<H priaoipies plaot^ viZi vegetdMe'dbaoiieB^ioaseiBie/ Abirtitaj ite^ 
tiMN^weiry amdt^ons, aretoot idcntieal With tlW'eoiTespa«idiiig!'pri»dpleR'Of tbt 
miioial kiii^om» Otherwise the piwdacta of their ^ecompolitiowwonMI have beMt-tbi 
moe. sIbesame-series ctf’baaeBifoiikl therefore have b^ tAMidiiedfireibbothibeHni 
and beBes,and'«o«dso foMi the other animal and vcgetdbleoahetdaoes. ’* Tbl%ae we 
have aeea, boarever,' is not the ease $' I aboald therefore be dispoaed to eondhde that 
animal and vegetable Abrine^ oaseiiiej &o^ tboni^ very smalegotn/are not iAeatieal 
sabstaaoei, as has hitberto been sopposed by some eminent ebedristsi. 

in eondueth^ the destructive distillatioB efeatmal and vegetable substances, the 
sdiief pomt to be attended to is to opante at as low a temperatnrd as posdbh^ for I 
have not nnfte^piently found tiiat when the beat had been inadvertently' raised loo 
high the organic bases were almost entirely dretroyed, and amnionia was oonse* 
^prently almost the only alkaline product. 1 strongly suspect, thisrSfore, tbat In many 
cases a conmderable portion of the ammonia obtsdned from tbe<^tillaiion of animal 
and vegetable snbetanoes is really derived foom the dewraetion of oiganic bases> 
This will appear still more probable wbcm we oontider that the ofganie bases are 
more complex in tbeir structure than ammonia, and tbat if we pass evbn the thot^ 
stable of them once or twice through a tube filled with red-hot charcoal, they aib 
almost entirely resolved into that aikaii. And even when organic bases ore starongly 
heated in contact with potash or soda, or when tbdr aqoeous s(dntioagmi<e 8im|dy 
boiled for any kn^tfa of time, they always mtdoigo pmtial deeonkpositkmt anunenta 
bring an invariable produeC. 

I must i^n i^Kdogise for the imperfect state of thk paper. It is bowevw merely 
the first of a series, mtd will, I trust, be regarded as only preHminaty to mere natttre 
iarestigatiCHlS. - 

, ' ' 1 ' , , , , ^ + i : 1 I 

Glasgow, lltA June, 1849. ■ > 
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Base* h/ puir^ai^iM. 

.A<4|mifeiif 'bara»>Ae«h vineh had been ctrt iama aonU >pteeet and tbe jidce 
eabaoted by lengt-oontinii^ boiling, was mmsteteed with water Mid was pfauMd inn 
mwin sitaathm for neauriy a month. It beoame very patrid and was foil of maggots. 
It was then sopersatorated with nsariatie acid, and repeatedly agitated with trater so 
leog as anything was dkuelTed. The aeid liquor wassnpevflaoos, coneeattated to a 
moderate balk, and filtered to remove the fiooenlentand albaminoas matters oeiieeted 
in it. ; The dear ligaht-wasnent saporsatarated with carbonate of soda and mbyectad 
to ^tdlation. A higUy aycaUne hqnor came over, otmwting chiefly of carbohate of 
ammonia, but mixed with small quantities of organic bases. By repeated reotifiea* 
tions with oaostic soda, a qoemtity of a light oily fluid consisting of one or more beises 
was separated. It bad a plemant aromatic odour, and was exceedingly solnUe in 
water, from whitdi however it separated, when sufficiently concentrated, as a trails- 
}nirent ctdouriess oil, which was strongly alkaUne, saturating acids and forming salts 
similar to those of the preceding bases. ' I ires surprised however to find that it did 
not eonUun any aniline. Tbe quantity of organic bases obtmned by this experiment, 
though very appreciable in amount, was not nearly so great as 1 bad anticipated ; as, 
instead of yielding soore than was obtained by destructive distillation, it gave a great 
deal less. Had however the superfluous putrefaction been carried far enough, and 
tlie whole of the flesh been decomposed, it is not improbable that as large or evmi a 
greater amount of bases would have been obtained as by destructive distillation ; bat 
afgnsM deal of time would have been required to have eflected the complete decom- 
position of the flesh by simple putrefaction. Tbe present experiment however suffi- 
ciently proves that putrefoction forms no exception to the law 1 have ventured to 
ley down in a preceding part of this paper, vis. “that whenever ammonia is gene- 
rated in quantity from' a complex organic substance, it is always accompanied by tbe 
production of a larger or smaller amount of organic bases.” It is also remarkable that 
the putrefoction of flesh in this instance yielded no aniline, which is a constant and 
considerable product when either flesh or bones are destructively distilled. The nature 
of tbe organic bases obtiunable from tbe decomposition of nitrogenous substances 
appears to be dependent therefore on tbe processes to which they are subjected. 

Bases fnm lycopodium. 

A quantity of lyciqiodium (pollmi) was boiled with some strong soda<lye, and then 
eviqionded to drynMS. It was next destructively distilled in an iron retort, and the 

i2 
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prodocts collected in the way already so frequently described. Besides much ammonia 
they contained a considerable quantity of a basic oil but slightly soluble in water, of a 
very peculiar and penetrating odour resembling that of the borage plant. It neutral- 
ist ^tidp perfectly, ’atuf Was evidehUy quHie dlstitact from hny of the bises ^re'^feuil^ 
met with. A quantity af lycopodium destructively distilled ptr^ite also yielded this 
basa> but towards the close of the distiilatien .it was mixe^ with other bases resem- 
bling those previously described. Lycopodium therefore affords, ,us anotbpr. proof 
that different tribes of vegetables, when destructively distilled, furnish a diversity of 
volatile organic bases. 

Buses from the Common Fern (Pteris aqniiina). 

A quantity of the stems and leaves of the fern Pteris aguilina were also de- 
structively distilled. They yielded a very alkaline Kqnid, containing much ammonia 
and a considerable quantity of oily bases similar in character to those obtAirted 
from beans, oil-cake, &c. ; but I am at present unable to determine their nature 
individually. 
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Unt iB a veiy brisk agitation of tba taseiiBihle parts ai tbe object, which produces in us that senaattan 
fruu^ whence we dcnqiniiMite the object hot; so what in our sensation U heat, in the object is nothing but 
motion . ' ' — Lo ckk . 

>1 . i ’ 

*‘ The force of a moving body is proportional to the square of its velocity, or to the height to which it would 
nfrc againnt gTii\ity." — L fibnitz. 


In acconJance with the pledge I gave the Royal Society some years ago, I have now 
the honour to present it with the results of the experiments I have made in order to 
determine the mechanical equivalent of heat with exactness. I will commence with 
a slight sketch of the progress of the mechanical doctrine, endeavouring to confine 
myself, for the sake of conciseness, to the notice of such researches as are imme- 
diately connected with the subject. I shall not therefore be able to review the valu- 
able labours of Mr. Forbes and other illustrious men, whose researches on radiant 
beat and other subjects do not come exactly within the scope of the present memoir. 

For a long time it had been a favourite hypothesis that heat consists of “a force or 
power belonging to bodies*," but it was reserved for Count Rumford to make the first 
experiments decidedly in favour of that view'. That justly celebmted natural philoso- 
pher demonstrated by his ingenious experiments tliat the very great quantity of heat 
excited by the boring of cannon could not be ascribed to a change taking place in the 
calorific capacity of tlie metal; and he therefore concluded that the motion of the 
borer w*as communicated to the particles of metal, thus producing the phenomena of 
heat: — It appears to me," be remark.s, ‘‘extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to form any distinct idea of anything, capable of being excited and communicated, 
in the manner tiie heat w'as excited and communicated in these experiments, except 
it be motion -f." 

One of the most itiiporUint parts of Count Romford's paper, though one to which 

* Crawford on Animal Heat, p. 15. 

t An Inquiry concerning the Source of the Heat which is excited by Friction.** Phil. Trans. Abridged, 
vol. xviii. p. 2B6. 
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little ^^tentioa ba$ hitherto been paidj ie that in which be makes ai^ estimate of the 
quantity of mechanical force required to produce a certain amount of beat* Refer- 
ring to his third experiment, he remarks that the “ total quantity of ice-cold water 
which, with the beat actually generated by friction, and accumulated ia 2*^ might 
have been heated 180^ or made to boil, =26 58 lbs.” ^ In the next page he etatee that 

the machinery used in the experiment coukl easily be carried round by the force of 
one horse (though, to render Uie work lighter, two horses were actually employed in 
doing it)/’ Now the power of a horse is estimated by Watt at 33,000 foot-[x>unds 
per minute, and therefore if continued for two hours and a half will amount to 4,950,000 
foot-pounds, which, according to Count Rumford’s experiment, will be equivalent to 
26*58 lbs. of water raised 180^. Hence the heat required to raise a Jh. of water 1° will 
be equivalent to the force represented by 1034 foot-pounds. Tins result is not very 
widely different from that whicli 1 have deduced from iny own experiments rdated 
in this paper, viz. 772 foot-pounds ; and it must be observed that the excess of Count 
Romford’s equivalent is just such as might have been anticipated from the circum- 
stance, which he himself mentions, that “ no estimate was made of the beat accu- 
mulated in tlie wooden box, nor of that dispersed during the experiment/' 

About the end of the last century Sir Humphry Daw communicated a paper to 
Dr. Beddoes’ West Country Contributions, entitled, ‘‘ Researches on Heat, Light 
and Respimtion,” in which he gave ample confirmation to the views of Count Rum- 
FORO. By rubbing two pieces of ice against one another in the vacuum of an air- 
pump, part of them was melted, altljougb the temperature of the receiver was kept 
below the freezing-point. This experiment was the more decisively in favour of tlie 
doctrine of the immateriality of beat, inasimich as the capacity of ice for betit is much 
less than that of water. It was therefore with good reason that Davy drew the in- 
ference that the immediate cause of the phenomena of heat is motion, and the laws 
of its communication are precisely the same as the laws of the communication of 
motion 

The researches of DuloiNG on the specific hetTt of elastic fluids were rewarded by 
the discovery of the remarkable fact that equal volumes of all tbe elastic fluids, 
taken at the same temperature, and under the same pressure, being compressed or 
dilated suddenly to the same fraction of their volume, disengage or absorb the same 
absolute quantity of heatX^ This law is of the utmost im|>ortanee in tbe development 
of the theory of heat, inasmuch as it proves that tbe calorific effect is, under certain 
conditions, proportional to the force expended. 

In 1834 Dr. Faraday demonstmted the " Identity of the Chemical and Eieetrical 
Forces.” This law, along witli others subsequently discovered by that great man, 
showing the relations which subsist between magnetism, electricity and light, have 

♦ ‘‘An Inquiry concerning the Source of the Heat which is excited by Friction.'* Phil. Tram. Abridged, 
TO(. xriii. p. 283. 

t Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 94. J M4moires de I’Acaddmic des Sciences, t. x. p. 188. 
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enabled him tn ^iratme Ibe idea that tbb a6-eaiied impondemble bc^iea are merely 
the exponents of different forms of Force. Mr. GbOvb and M. Mayer have also 
given tbeir powerful advocacy to similar views. 

My own experiments in reference to the subject were commenced in IB40, in which 
year I communicated to the Royal Society iny discovei*y of tlie law of the heat evolved 
by voltaic electricity, a law ft*om which the immediate dedoctions were drawn, — 1st, 
that the beat evolved by any voltaic pair is proportional, ceeteris paribus^ to its inten^ 
gity or electromotive force*; and 2nd, that the beat evolved by the combustion of 
a body is proportional to the intensity of its affinity for oxygen^f. I thus succeeded 
in establishing relations between heat and chemical affinity. In 184S I showed that 
the heat evolved by magneto-electricity is proportional to the force absorbed ; and 
that the force of the electro-magnetic engine is derived from the force of chemical 
affinity in the batteiy, a force which otherwise would be evolved in the form of beat: 
from these facts I considered myself justified in announcing that the quantity of 
heat capable of increasing the temperature of a lb. of water by one degree of Fahr* 
enhbit's scale, is equal to, and may be converted into, a mechanical force capable 
of raising 838 lbs. to tlie {perpendicular height of one foot|.” 

In a subsequent paper, read Iwfore the Royal Society in 1844, I endeavoured to 
show that the heat absorbed and evolved by the rarefaction and condensation of air 
is proportional to the force evolved and absorbed in those operations The quan- 
titative relation between force and heat deduced from these experiments, is almost 
identical with that derived from the clecti-o-inagnetic experiments just referred to, 
and is confirmed by the experiments of M. Seouin on the dilatation of steam j|. 

From the explanation given by Count RuxiroRD of the beat arising from the fric- 
tion of solids, one iniglit have anticipated, as a matter of course, that tiie evolution 
of heat would also be detected in the friction of liquid and gaseous bodies. More- 
over there were many facts, sucli as, for instance, the warmth of the sea after a few 
days of stormy weather, which had long been commonly attributed to fluid friction. 
Nevertheless the scientific world, preoccupied with the hypothesis that heat is a sub- 
stance, and following the deductions drawn by Pictet from experiments not suffi- 
ciently delicate, have almost unanimously denied the possibility of generating heat in 
that way. The first mention, so fur as I am avare, of experiments in which the evo- 
lution of heat from fluid friction is asserted, was In 1842 by M. Mayer^, who states 
that he has raised the temperutura of water from 12® C, to 13® C., by agitating it, 
without however indicating the quantity of force employed, or the precautions taken 
to secure a correct result. In 1843 I announced the fact that ‘*heat is evolved by 
the passage of water through narrow tubes**,’’ and that each degree of heat per Ib. 
of water required for its evolution in this way a mechanical force represented by 

* Phil. Mag. roL xix. p. 275. t Ibid. voL xx. p. 111. t tbid. vol. xxiii. p. 441. 

$ Ibid. Tol. xxvi. 375. 379. 0 Comptes Readus, t. 25. p. 421. 

% Aanalea of Wcshlxb and Lxsbio. Maj 1B42. ** Phil. Mi^. voL xxiti. p. 442. 
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770 Iqot^poattda. : m SahMqoefatly, in 1846* and 10A74v^ I emplDyedin^fMriMeMiRftnA 
{irodooe tfafi Said. obtained the eqatvnleilto 781*6, 7flSrI nad 787^^1^ 

apectively, imun the agdation ofwi^er, sperm^oii asd iinereaiy.^ {te«lit8js»it(ieM% 
coinciding with one another, and with those previoudy deriired fnidi 
vWith dastie flnid^ |nd the electro-magnetic maCbiae,lefl^i|w doabiM ni7*3iidhtd(tt to 
theeQuatcnoe of nn equivalent relation between lEpede and faeait tbo* atil^lit JkpfiisaMa 
cf'the Mgbett inportaaoe tO' obtain that iwlhdbn<widi’«tdtgici^raecnMfl^ iSllk'I 

'ii8ve!atteuipted<i8i4ftie>present'|)bfwr.' '><;! (;•( '.<h! i'»i { •> '>tii iv> 


i-t- '•I' -‘"i j - '*^1 

r 3imipHmiqf App<a^^usi’^T!hA t!ttt^ einpbyedhad daeif'tnbed edlibepted 

and ipndnated aoeo^ng to the method ifiret indkated bj MifiaoM4MM/rj > 'Swb»d'> thcdi, 
wincb 1 shaU designate' by<A and B, were constructed^ by Mr. Qaitout of MaiiohHAer*; 
the third, designated by C, was made by M. Fastrs of Paris. . The ^gtndaatioia of 
these instnimtots tnas so correct, that W'hen oompEured to^ber- tbeir iniBcationdlco- 
incided to aboat^rfre^ of a degree Fahr. 1 also possessed another ; exact snstipiiRuntt 
mnde by Mr.^DANcpa, tbe scale of which embmoed both the feezing sod boibim;t 
pebits. ' The latter point in this standard thermometer was obtained, imitbe^'tisuaii 
manner, by imtnermng tbe bulb and in tbe steam ansing^ from n'Oonsidei'aUc 
iqoantity of pare water in ra^d ebullition. Ihiring the trial the haromater>stood it 
^89’&4 (oChes^ and the temperature o£ the air a-as iO”; eothat the observed poiot'Oe- 
quired very little correction to reduce it to 0*760 metre and 0° C., tUepressiKn-naed 
in France^ and I bcMeve the ConthieHt generally^, for . determioiDg the; bailittg<fihlnt, 
and which has-been employed by -me rni aocount of tlK ninnheeof aoemrate>ljhernM»- 
metrioai leseiWehes whicb have been constructed oti that basis:^ The valuesiof .the 
scales wf tbertaoiDeteiv A and 'B were asbertsiiried by pltibging them, aiong-nrii^ the 
standard in-farge v^nmesiof water kept>ccH|stantly at various 'tfemperatoiH8;jit>The 
valae of the scale of thermomct«t C' was determined -by coaparisonfivith' A.i 'JIwm 
thus found that the number of dkisioim ooraCspondiing to i,?: Faitsi. itniitbC tbhrmw 
meters A,..B and G, were 12*851, 9'620<and l)l<i647, respectively. >- And since donslant 
practice bad enabled me'tb>read,off with the naked bye to ^th o( ti division, 
lowed that f^th of a degree Fahr. was an appreciable temtpurature.Hi'i ^.n. . 'A .o>\ 
Plate Vil.iig. -1 represents a vertical, and tbg.i2>a borizoatoi'plaaiot'4lti«»hppsrataS(CHii> 
ployed for producing tbe friction of water, consisting; of a brass padtHcM-wbed ftlmialmi 
with e^t S(^of revolving arms, a, a, &C.-, working between fopr sets of stutdonoiy vibes, 


\* PlMl-,M 85 .,,rol.,xAvii. p. 20 s, t .IWd- 173, 

J A barome^iio^ ptesmre of 30 inches of mercury 60® is very ^enerall^ employe^ in this, couoti^, amt 
fortt^tely agrees almost exactly with the continental standard. In lieporl; bl^lhe 


1^ .Ilia: Royal Society to cemaider the best method of adjusting the Fixed Points of ^ Phtl(i|(g>liical 

Tnmiacttons, Abridged, xit. p. 258, tbe barometrical prestmo 29'8 is tmsommmM* bat the tna^iwiKatiirn 
iiiiit iiaiikad«<--*a remarkable omission in a work so exact 4n other respects. 


^ u i !; 







.ii^ iv«&e.»«ttflxc|(L ■ti»'iat< A|uiie#«|kt t^idolkutsheMi bon9<ij /Fibf >iMMB a£i tijicrfMuiii}^ 

wbbrt'vM’Pi^ed fcmlty,il>uik^tliokit bedtsibleailaiigs^>c^«^ft]ifJ at i<«was dUcid^d 

ilift»>iinB'partfrl^ u ]:noo»safibba»dodsiiitflnr«ina^^aaw<ifcikf«^c^thejaDi^actio&i0f 
'4iMBatiiin't|itit diractiaiui i.j|< /iruK. . <j .-I't;! jih/*' I»mi! -nut lun^ .•isiii .hj-'j 

tefneamtsitfaa'Uoppeil vfisaBi iatoxvliipbatbe.ietohia^’appiuatusiirat fittiily 
lltted>pjitiiiili» eopperilid,)liM daagaof> vbibh^tf»liubedi«itli|ia KB^>tUn (vaabertof 
featlaar satomied^wiiii wbiib>lead^earald;be6ci^tdi{iarf«(afy'">Btaff)4ig:bt tajdge.dbb^e 
of tbe copper vessel. In the lid there were 

revolve in without touching, the latter for the inseition of the thermometer. 

Besides the above I had a similar apparatus for experiments on tbe friction of mer- 
AoiiywWbicb'iitirepMisented.by'flgSi^^'SaBidAi’ ilt'dififcredvfoam Of^n^MAkikady 
ckfdribed «b' its siza $ >atuidfer< of vanes^ of wim^ isix want' tjOUay and tdgbli aetpiata* 
tionacy^ alfd material,! wUch wte wronght icon ki she jpa<kUe^w|)aid;. Ond.'CbsttSirflin 
i« tbe.veSsel.andJid. ■>■ i..-;-. i ;•' .-i . . ■ .. -.itH 

Being. aibuous to eacUasd-myiexpiBrimenta to the briotMo of aoUds,,! also.paoca6bd 
theappaeatiM repseinnted 1^ bg^ f, m \4hich.a d is. tt^eiaxis revtilving along wUlt tbe 
beveled east-inm wbeelh.i tbe rim of which was turned true.; By moans wf tbe.levfiir 
«, which ’bad a ring, in its centre .for tbe axis to pass through, and tw« short ai)iits.<^ 
tbs bevel turaod cast4«m wbeel e could be: pressed agidnstithjt nevolviag wheel t .tbe 
de^pwB of . force applied, being regulated Imnd 'by apeaos of tbe wooden 
attached to ^tbe perpendicular iron rod g, Fig. 8 .represents .>hbe apparatus ao ’its 
catt-koB ^vesselw ' .. ..,'p 

' isw penspeotive view of the inaebiaery employed to set the frietional. appa- 

ratus |usti (ksoribed ia motieil. : aa are. wooden pidl^s,^, 1. foot in.dameter and 
Sanefaas tUidc.'Hdving wooden rollers’ 9 tacbesfin dianaetw^ and steelaxleS’ec^eie, 
otae (gnartev. df an inch in diaqietdri ^Ihe puHeys wereitomed peefoctlyttroeraiDd'e^ml 
to lone a«other..t .Their axles weCe supported by brass friction wfaeebjddSdd, dddd^^be 
atoetbxleS of whidi worfced in boles drilled, into bfass. plates attached to a very'Strtoig 
wooden framework drmly fixed .into, the walls of tbe apartmentt^..,.: . •...<' -.iL' 

I .|]%e leaden Weights e, e^ whiefa in .seme the ensuing.. experiments .wdl^bNed aboat 
fiPilbs., and id others' about 10 lbs. a.fueoe, Were suspended by string. froin.the'roUeip 
bb, bbi and fine riviau attaolied to the.pulle 3 rs«a, oonnected diem with theidratral 
nsilerj/^ wMph, by iBedqs.of a. pin,. Could with facility be attached or/reniCIved 
iftoan,>tbe axis of the frictional apparatus. i -t . < . : . 

The wooden. Btool'g, upon wbicb tlie frictional apparatus, stood, was perforated by 
a number of transverse slits, so cot out that only a very few points of wood came in 
coii^<^ with tbe metal, whlUt the air had fice access to almost every part of it. In 
this way the condqction of, beaf to the substance of the stool was avoided. 

'Tu a spwsioM esUar. whi^ •dvwtsgs of powcMSig aa aidfonaity of tetaipeiatuK fu «ape> 

riw toWnit ttf Koy otSer labotHloiy f eoald bsw UMd. ; . i 

MOCCCL. K 



m MR. ON rm OF MEAT. 

A large wooden screen (not represented in the %ure) completely obviated the 
efiects of radiant beat from the person of the experimenter. 

The method of experimenting was simply as follows : — The tenif>eratdre of tlie fric* 
tional apparatus having been ascertained and the weights wound up with the assist* 
ance of the stand A, the roller was refixed to the axis. The precise height of the 
weights above the ground having then been detertnined by means of the graduated 
slips of wood A, A, the roller was set at liberty and allowed to revolve until the 
weights reached the flagged floor of the laboratory, after accomplishing a fall of 
about 03 inches. The roller was then removed to the stand, the weights wound up 
again, and the friction renewed. After this had been repeated twenty times, the ex- 
periment was concluded with another observation of the temperature of the appa- 
ratus. The mean temperature of the laboratory was determined by observations 
made at the coinmenceinent, middle and termination of each experiment. 

Previously to, or immediately after eacli of the experiments, I made trial of the 
effect of radiation and conduction of heat to or from the atmosphere, in depressing 
or raising the temperature of the frictional apparatus. In these trials, the position of 
the apparatus, the quantity of water contained by it, the time occupied, the method 
of observing the thermometers, the position of the experimenter, in short everything, 
with the exception of the apparatus being at rest, was the same as in the experiments 
in which the effect of friction was observed. 

W Series of Experiments. — Friction of Water. Weight of the leaden weights along 
with as much of the string in connexion with them as serv ed to increase the pressure, 
203066 grs. and 203086 grs. Velocity of the w eights in descending, 2*42 inches per 
second. Time occupied by each experiment, 35 minutes. Thermometer em[doyed 
for ascertaining the temperature of the water, A. I'hermoiueter for registering the 
temperature of the air, li. 

Table I. 


No. of evijeriment 1 Total fall of 
and cause of cliaiige \ weights in 
of temperature. | inches. 

Mean 

temperature 
of air. 

Diffcience l>f- 
twecD mean of 
columns and (> 
and column X 

Tenin)cramre of apparatus. 

Comntrnfernent j Tenuination of 
of expenment. I rxpcninent. 

Gain or losf of 
heat during 
cN.|>cnu}cat. 

1 Friction 

1 Radiation ... 

1256-96 

0 

5^698 

57-868 

1-252- 

2*040- 

55-1 lu 
65-774 

0 

W-774 

55-H82 

0*656 gain ; 
0*108 gain 

2 Friction 

2 Radiation ... 

1255-16 

0 

58-085 

58-370 

IB 

55- 882 

56- 539 


0*657 gain 
0*085 gain 

3 Friction 

3 Radiation ... 

1253-66 

0 

^1 

1-596- 

1-373- 

58*870 

69-515 

59-515 

69-592 

0-645 gain 
0-077 gain 

4 Friction 

4 Radiation ... 

12.52-74 

0 

< 

61-001 

60-6U0 

1-110- 

0-684- 

59- 592 

60- 191 

60-191 

60-222 

0*599 gain 
0*031 gain 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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Table I. (Continued.) 


Nt». of experiment 
anti cfttifte of change 
of temperature. 

Total fall of 

Mean 

Difference he- 

Temperature of apparatus. 

Cain or loss of 

weightH In 
inches. 

temperature 
of air. 

columns 5 and G 
and column 3. 

Commencement 
of experiment. 

Termination of 
experiment. 

beat during 
experiment. 

5 Friction 

5 Kudiation ... 

lSSl-81 

0 

■1 


60-S2S 

60*797 

60*797 

60*799 

0*575 gain 
0*002 gain 

6 Jladiatioo ... 
6 Fiiction 

0 

1S54-71 

59-675 

59-919 


59*805 

59-795 


0*010 kiaa 
0-562 gain 

7 Radiation ... 
7 Friction ...... 

0 

1254-OS 

59- 888 

60- 076 

0-S09~ 
0-111 — 

59-677 

59*681 

59*681 

60-249 

0*004 gain 
0-568 gain 

8 Radiation ... 
8 Friction 

. 

0 

1251*22 

58-240 

58-237 

0-609-1- 
0-842 + 

58-871 

58-828 

58-828 

.59-330 


I) Friction 

li Radiation ... 

1253-92 

0 

.55-328 

55-528 

0-070 + 
0-148 + 


55*678 

55-674 

0-560 gain 
0-004 loss 

10 Radiation ... 
10 Friction 

0 

l*87-9<; 

54*941 

54-985 

0-324 — 
0-08.5 — 

54-614 

54*620 

54- 620 

55- 180 

1 

0*006 gain 
0-560 gain 

11 Radiation ... 
11 Friction 

0 

1258*59 

5.5-1 1 1 
55*229 



56-180 

55-733 

0-000 

0-553 gain 

\‘2 Friction 

1^2 Rudritfon ... 

1258-71 

0 

; ,55-4;i,3 

55-6k7 

0-238 + 

1 0-265 + 

55*388 

55-954 

55-954 

55-950 

0-.566 gain 
0*004 loss 

1 3 Friction 

13 Rudiation ... 

1267-;) 1 

0 

ss-fi77 

55*674 

0-542 + 
0*800+ 

55-950 

56*488 

! .'>6-488 

1 56-461 

1 0*538 gain 

1 0*027 loss 

14 Rat Ration ... 
14 Friction 

i 0 

1 1259*d9 

55-579 

5.5-864 

1 0-583— 

1 0-568— 

54- 987 

55- OOG 

5.5-OOG 

55-587 

0-019 gain 

0-581 gain 

1.S Kadiatioii ... 
la I'l'ictioii 

* 0 
1259-H9 

1 56-647 

5(Mh2 

1 0-448— 

i 0-279- 

55-587 
,5.V(>1 2 

j 55-612 
56-J93 

0-025 gam 
0-583 gain 

id Friction 

iC Riidmtion ... 

' 1259*d4 

! 0 

1 

5.5- 368 

5.5- 483 

0-099+ 
0-250 + 

55-195 

5.1-739 

.55*739 

o5*7i« 

0-544 gain 
0-01 1 loss 

17 Friction 

17 RadiaHon ... 

1S59G4 

i 0 

L- 

55-49vS 

55-541 

0*499 + 
0-709+ 

5,5-728 

.56-266 

56-266 

56-235 

0*538 gain 
0*031 loss 

18 Uiitliation ... 
IH Friction 1 

0 

126017 

56-769 

56-966 

1-512 — 
1-372— 

55-230 

5.V284 

5,5-284 

55*905 

0-054 gain 
0-621 gain 

10 Radiation 

19 Friction 1 

1 0 
1262-24 

60*0.58 

60-112 

1-763— 

1-450- 

58-257 

58-334 

,58-334 

58-990 

0-077 gain 
0-656 gain 

SO Radiation 

SO Friction ' 

0 

1261-94 

60*.567 

60*611 

1*542 — 
1-239 — 

68-990 

59-060 

59-060 

59-685 

0-070 gain 
0*625 gain 

SI Friction | 

SI Radiation ...i 

1 

1264-07 

0 

58-654 

58*627 

0-3S1 — 
0-018 — 

58-050 

58-616 

58-616 1 

58-603 

0*566 gain 
0*013 hv>s 

SS Friction 

SS Radiation ...1 

12f')S-97 

1 0 

58-631 

58*624 

0-243 + 
0-505 + 

58- 603 

59- 145 

59-14.5 
39-114 1 

1 0-542 gain 

0*031 loss 

S3 Friction 

S3 Hadiatkon ... 

! 1264-72 

0 

59*689 

59*943 

1-100- 
1-027 — 

68-284 

68*894 

1 58-894 1 

58-938 

1 0*6)0 gain 

0*044 gain 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

7 
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Table I. (Continued.) 


No. of experiment 

Total fall of 

Mean | 

Ditfcrence he- 

Temperature of apjiaratus. 

Gain or loss of 

and cause of change 
of tfiSBperature. 

H-eiglits in 
inches. 

ietnperafure 
of Air. 

oohinins 5 and G 
and ('olumn 3. 

Commencement Termination of 
of experiment. experiment. 

heat doring 
ex|HTimeut. 


25 Radiation ... 
25 Friction 



2$ Radiation ... 
26 Friction 


1 27 Friction 

2^6.1-99 

27 Radiation ... 

0 

! 


28 I'riction I 

28 Radiation ...1 


29 Friction j 

29 Radiation 

30 Radiation ...| 

30 Friction 1 


1263-99 

0 


1263-31 

0 

0 

1263-99 


0-155 4 

0-102 ^ 


31 Friction 

' 1263-49 i 

31 Radiation ... 

'! ® 1 


j 0-022 f 

59*091 

59*639 

0-548 

gain 

0-1 9« + 

.■i9-C>39 

59-6->7 

jO-012 

loa.s 


32 Radiation ... 

1 0 

! 59-374 

32 Friction 

1 263-49 

j 59-407 


33 Radiation ...j 
33 Friction j 


0 

1263-49 


34 Friction 

i 1262-99 

34 Radiation .. 

1 0 

) 

35 Friction 

,j 1262-99 1 ■ 

35 Radiation .. 

jo 1 

.1 ! 




0-201 - 
O-Ohl ~ 


0-331 -f* 56-387 

0-287 -f 56-932 


57*477 0-548 t'Uiit 
57*442 0-035 Iom 


36 Radiation ... 
36 Friction 


0 

1262-99 


0-304 — 

0-281 


37 Radiation ... 

! 0 j 

37 Friction 

1 1262-99 1 

.* 1 

38 Radiation ... 

,{ 0 ! , 

38 Friction 

• 1 1262-99 ; 



r 1 

56- 


56- 

! j 

S 55-: 

‘ + 

55- 


39 Radiation ...! 
39 Friction j 


0 

1262-99 


0-220 4 - 
0-409 4- 


40 Friction 

' 1262-99 

} 56-108 i 

0*100 

-f 

40 Radiation ... 

1 0 
.! 

1 66-454 j 

0-036 

•f 



Mcan Friction...! 
Mean Radiation. 


1260-248 

0 


0-305075— 

0-322950- 


0-575250 gain 
{0-012975 gain 


1 


5 


6 
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From the various experiments in the above Table in which the effect of radiation 
Mas observed, it may be readily gathered that the effect of the temperature of the sur- 
r|iiinding air upon the apparatus wfis,for each degree of difference between the mean 
temperature of the air and that of the apparatus, 0^*04654. Thei*erore, since the ex- 
ciess of the temperature of the atmosphere over that of the apparatus was 0^*32295 in 
tfie mean of the radiation experiments, hut only (>®*305075 in the mean of the friction 
experiments, it follows that 0'^*000H32 must be added to the difference between 0°*57525 
ajnd 0'^ 01297*‘>, and the result, 0^*503107, will be the proximate heating effect of the 
friction. But to this (piantity a small correction must he applied on account of the 
niiean of the temperatures of the apparatus at the coiniiiencernent and termination of 
ehch friction experiment having been taken for the true mean tempei-ature, which 
Mas not strictly the case, owing to the somewhat less rapid increase of temperature 
towards the termination of the experiment when the water had become warmer. The 
tpean temperature of the apparatus in the friction experiments ought tlierefore to be 
estimated (r‘00*2184 liigher, Mhich will diminish the heating etfect of the atmo- 
splicre by (>‘^*000102. Thi^. added to 0^ 563107, gives (f *503209 as the true mean 
increase of tem}»erature due to tlie friction of water*. 

In order to ascertain the absolute quantity of heat evolved, it was necessary to 
find the capacity for lieat of the copper vessel and brass paddle-wheel. That of the 
former wasea>ily deduced from the specific heat of copper accoj ding to M. Rkonault. 

capacity of 25541 grs.-j* of copper X 0*0951 5= capacity of 2430*2 grs. of water, 
A scries of seven very careful experiments witli the brass paddle-wheel gave me 
i7H3 grs. of water ns its eapucify, after making all the requisite corrections for the 
Heat occasioned by the contact of the water with the surface of the metal, &c. But 
0n account of the magnitude of these corrections, amounting to one-thirtieth of the 
4'hole <’,apacity, 1 |>refer to avail myself of M. Regnault's law, viz. that the capa^ 
(\ity in metuU'n allays Is (ipiul to the sum of the capacities of their constituent metals^, 
j^nalysis of a part of the wheel proved it to consist of a very pure brass containing 
^933 grs, of zinc, to 1 1908 grs. of copper. Hence 
I Cap. 14908 grs. copper X 0*095 15= cap. 1424*2 grs. water. 

I <’ap. 3933 grs. zinc x 0*09555= cap. 375*8 grs. water. 

j " 

I Total cap. brass whecd = cap. 1800 grs. water. 

I * This increawf of tenij^emtiire was, it in neruR»*ary to ohserve, a mixed quantity, dtqK'iiding partly upon the 
firiction oftlu* water, and parti)’ ujxjn the Irietion of the vcrtirul axi.s of the apparatus uj)on pivot and bear- 
iilg, cc» fiff, 1. The latter source of licat was however only equal to about ^'^th of the former. Smiihirly also, 
ih the experiments on the friction of solids hereafter detailed, tlie cast-iron discs revolvinp^ in mercury, rendeiYd 
if itopossiblc to avoid a ver)’ small degree of friction among the particles of that fluid. But since it w’as found 
lliat tlie quantity ot heat evolved w as the same, for tlie. same quantity of force expended, in both eases, i. e, whe- 
llier a mirmte quantity of heat arising trom friction of solids was mixed with the heat arising from the friction 

a fluid, or whether, on the other hand, a minute quantity of heat arising from the friction of a fluid w'as 

liningled with the heat developed by the friction of solids, I thought there could be no impropriety in con- 
sidering the heat as if developed fiom a simple source, — in the one case entirely from the friction of a fluid, 
and in the other entirely from the friction of a solid body. 

t *1110 washer, w'eighing only 38 grs., was reckoned ns copper in tliis estimate. I Ann. de Ch. IS41, t. i. 



90 ObA^I 

Tke capacity of a brass stopper which was pUiced in the neck b, fig. 9, for the por- 
pose of prerenting the contact of air with the water as much as possible, was eqnol 
ta that of lO-S grs. of water : the capacity of the thetmoBieter bad sot to be estti' 
mated, becanse it was always brought to the expected temperature before hnmersioii. 
I^e entire capacity of the apparatus u’as therefore as follows : — i 

Water 992129 7 

Copper as water. . . 2430’2 

Biass as water ' . . T810’3 

i 

Total . . 97470'2 

So that tlie total quantity of heat evolved was 0‘’-563209 in 97470’2 grs. of water, oi^ 
in other words, 1“ Pahr. in 7^842299 lbs. of water. 

' Hie estimate of tbe force applied in generating this heat may be made as fbHows: 
-*-The weights amounted to 406152 grs., from which must be subtracted tbe friction 
arising from the pulleys and tbe rigidity of the string ; which was found by con* 
nectihg tbe two pulleys with twine passing round a roller of equal <liaineter to that 
employed in the experiments. Under these circumstances, the weight required to bb 
added to one of the leaden weights in order to maintain them in equable motion was 
fdnnd to be 2955 grs. The same result, in the opposite direction, was obtained by 
adding 3055 grs. to the other leaden weight. Deducting 168 grs., the friction of tbe 
roller on its pivots, from 3005, the mean of the above numbers, we have 2837 grSL 
as the amount of friction in the experiments, which, subtracted from the leaden 
weights, leaves 4033 15 grs. as the actual pressure applied. 

The velocity with which the leaden weights came to the ground, viz. 2*42 inches 
per second, is equivalent to an altitude of 0*00/6 inch. This, multiplied by 20, tbe 
number of times the weights were wound up in each experiment, produces 0*1 52 inch, 
which, subtracted from 1*260*248, Ieav(» 1260*096 as the corrected mean height from 
which the weights fell. 

This fall, accompanied by the above-mentioned pressure, represents a force eqtrtra- 
lent to 6050*186 lbs. through one foot ; and 0*8464 x 20=16*928 foot-lbs. added to 
it, for the force developed by the elasticity of the string after the weights bad touched 
the ground, gives 6067*114 foot-pounds as the mean corrected force. 

Hence 7^^^= 773*64 foot-ponnds, will be the force which, according to the 

above experiments on the friction of water, is equivalent to 1 ®Fahb. in a lb. of water, 

2}uf Series of Experiments. — Friction of Mercury. Weight of the leaden weights 
and string, 203026 grs. and 203073 grs. Velocity of the weights in descending, 2*43 
ioehes per second. Hrae occupied by each experiment, 30 minutes. Thermometer 
ascertaining the tempemture of tbe mercury, C. Thermometer for registering 
tt^ temperature of the air, B. Weight of cast iron apparatus, 68446 grs. Weight 
oil mercury contained by it, 428292 grs. 



, T»«, < qr beax. 
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total fall of 

Mean 

IHAerflfMe be- 
tween moan 
cotamiw 5 and 0 
and ooluisii.3.^ 

temperature df apparatna. 

weigltiain ' 
inobea. 

1 , 

tcmpenttare 
of air. 

Commencement 
of^expaRinMmt.' 1 

Termination of 
e:qp«cimant. 

1365*43 

0 

58*491 

58*939 

1*453 + 
3*056 + 

68*78 

6l*l« 

1 

61*107 

60*884 


2 Radiation 
2 Friction... 


3 Friction... 
3 Radiation 



8 Radiation 
8 Friction... 


9 Friction... 
9 Radiation 


10 Friction... 
10 Radiation 



14 Friction ... 
14 Radiation 


15 Radiation 
15 Friction... 


16 Radiation 
16 Friction... 



1265«73 

0 


0 

1«64*7« 


1365-78 

0 


0 

1365-65 


1369-55 

0 


0 

1357*70 


1255-33 

0 


0 

1366-47 


0 

1365-80 


1364-70 

0 


1365-30 

0 


0 

1365-63 


0 

1365-45 


1357*50 

0 


1357*50 

0 


0 

1357*50 


1362-781 

0 


1*303 + 
1*67« + 


0-010 — 
0*634 +. 


0- 907 + 

1- 474 ^ 


0-174 + 
0-749 -H 


0-049 + 
0*831 + 


0-613 ~ 
0*209 -f- 


1*044 + 
1-576 + 


0*764 + 
1-S13 4- 


0*109 -h 
0-746 + 


0*347 + 
0*673 -f 


1*808 + 
8*313 + 


1*273 4* 
1*972 4- 


0*354 4* 
1*047 4- 


1-453 4- 
2*164 4- 


0*450 — 
0*463 4- 


1-378 -F 
1-780 4 " 


0-8836+ 

0-8379+ 


Gain or lom of 

heat during 

eapenment., 

3*337 

gain 

0*333 

loss 

0-069 

gain 

3-456 

gain 

3-400 

gain 

0-310 

loss 
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H Sroio «^aira ttot t)w i»()«Mh4^Mr j)f 

^ totniperttitM of 4he 4»bomtovy m^d i^iit of tfifin^pviitiis wmi 0°',UI749» i^^JEIeiidB 
2°‘4l3a&tf;0°i^(7nH)»°'Q02654i«:8°'4873(Mi,|HdUb«ihepMi«i)nfttevAliMof(ljM)iiQamMb 
tjHQpONitwrti IB ex|i8riqieptt4 Tbe furfibepioanrapfioB toti ao«mmfc({ifi4iieitiltan 
teiB|i4t«tii»« fof tbe BfipwroAttfi io the fdkJtiont experiiiMMts. hawinf ihceni tiiii<indiQr 
fi!’iBS84i84 .higher .is indioaited by tbe table, wiU be 9^003914, wtue^ffASliledito 
Xbe^proKinWte nwalt, gives i}°‘4913)i8 as the ti^neSberoinB^krical eSeeh of jMse.lhMliai 
of the tteirQai<y. > > ' i.* riina i 

In order to obtain tbe absolute quantity of heat evolved, it was requisite to ascer- 
tiun the capacity for heat of the appafffu#. Iitherefore caused it to be suspended by 
iron wire fro m a lever so contriv ed t hat the apparatus could be moved with rap idity 


then 


and ease to any required position. The temperature of the appaiutus having 
bee I tedse^ dbout 20°, it was placed in a ur-batb, in order to keep its te tnpe- 
rati ire uniform ftW a it|aartier of On hour, during e^hich time the tbenudmater C , im- 
mei TOd" Itrthe piercury, wsis from time to time observed. Tbe apparatus was 
rap dly iuMnerSed into a thin copper tessd containing 141826 grs. ^ distilled voter, 
tbe tempevatu^ of which was repeatedly observed by thermometer A. Durip i the 
exp eriment the water was repeatedly agitated by n copper stirrer j and eveiy pr cau- 
tioi I was taken to keep the surrounding atmosphere In a uniform state, and al lo to 
pre rent the disturbing effects Of radiation from the person of tbe erperimOnter 
thii way I obtained the following results : — 


Tune of 
observaboo. 


Appratua in air-bath 
Inspnfenf imiqersiuB . 


.. .<1 b 

Lio 


Apfaratus immersed ia water 


11 

13^ 

16 

21 

26 

31 

.36 


Temperature 
of water 

Tem|>eniture 
of apparatus 

4^705 

70-518 

47705 

70-490 

47713 

, 70-518 

49-836 

57-670 

50-490 

52-641 

50-694 

- 50-94f 

506m 

' 60-770 

5O-067 

50-744 

50-696 

' 6d-7tHl 

i t il* 



In 


cpve^rin^ 60 ^uare inch^ pf^copj^r^^^p^ Ipm- 


to ptdhmmary experiments) have cooled 0“ 027. The h‘eating efiect of t^ f 


I » ^ IfiM 



0» HEAV. 


n 


ckirttf kb« r8aiUlBiag60"-<«sttiaat«d tnkif vM« of iael<eA8e«l t«niperat«re between 
tfae bbsei^rtitioiis bt and yrill be *004. These eorreetioas, applied to 76^519, 
laave’7(7Hie&>a8 the tataperataie of tbs i^ipaintoS at the mooieBt of immenion. 

Tbe<thihpemtiira>ofi tto^appacatas abd^ adi 50^79i‘indi«athi^ « loss of |0°*717< 
That of 'the whtao at the aaate time ot oihsefvationi bdag oori^osed for (be effSqat of 
the athtos^iieia (dednoed fhMb the observadoiis of ^ oooltng 6om aC to 86' and of 
the hehlfo)^ from 'o' to l(f>, sritt be h(f‘7f?i indicatirtf <a gain of SP-eo&. I’wentjTtSack 
results, obtained in exactly the same manner, are collected in the folloning Table. 

I i 1 t r f 

" ' ' ' Tabus III. ' 


'f Mot 

> 


1 » ■ 

Qofteolcd 

of apj^ormtiu. 

belli fij 

Esasi: 

Elga 

by tbe water. 

' . i il i 

01 expcrinicni. 

JIKsSSl’ 

QT cXpOTludlBb 

ww 

( 

4^-714 

■ ? 

50^777 

»06t 

- 1 1 . >' 1 

7M98 

80*776 

lf717 

D 

48*197 

51*113 

e-ase 

70*518 

5M47 

19*871 

Bl 

4S*4sa 

51*430 

2*977 

70-648 

51*458 

19*190 

■■ 

4(7*54^ 

L 50*598 

3*055 

70-6741 

80-6184 

19*990 


44*981 

48*449 

3-460 

70*901 

48-463 

22-433 

6 

45*889 

48*701 


70-769 

^8-687 

22*112 

7 

45*087 

48*497 



48*494 

22-010 

8 

46-378 

49-614 


70-678 

49*662 

21-016 

9 

47-671 

50*832 

3-161 

71*500 

50*873 

20-627 

t0 

47-698 

80-801 - 

3*108 

70-878 

50*821 

20-087 

H ^ ' 

48*728 

81'-7U ‘ 

8-986 

70*947 

51*714 

19^ 

IB 

47*240 

5<K14 ' 

3-174 

71-006 

50*392 

20-614- 

13 

48*324 

61*345 

3*021 

70*939 

51*362 

I9«77 

U » 

49*079 

51*908 * 

2*826 

70*332 

51*937 

18-398 

m 

49*635 

52*490 

2*855 

71-01* 

52*504 

18-808 


r 47*207 

50*283 

3*075 

70-*68 

50*263 

20*002 

Vh 

46*227 

49*403 

3*175 

69-877 

49*314 

20-863 


46*053 

49*396 

3*243 

70-867 

49*258 

21-109 

le , 

45*733 

48*981 

3*248 

70 068 


21*067 

80 

47*170 

50*317 

3-147 

70-741 

50*332 

20-409 

iKSSSSB 

HBBBflIlli 

WBBSM 

3-13148 

1. ...J 

j^llllllllllllllQIIIQI^^ 

BHBI 

20-300 


' i did not consider these experiments on the caphOit^ of the apparatus sufficiently 
'coinptelej' unill I had awertaincd the heat produced by the wetting of the surface df 
ibe ii^h' eeSSet.' For t'iiis purpose ihe following' ihials irere made in a similar manner 
tb the' abovh,n^tfa the ek'cepfton ^fhat the observations did not requti^ to be extended 
beyond sef! 

MBCCCt.. 
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)xcmhn jo^ raB iiBiiti 


M f M - * ' t'» h » i ? TabiM IVU‘ ^ * ‘ ‘ . ’ I a J 



Con«cted temperatore 

1 . 1 

G^ii or toM 4t 

Gorrocted tempessturs 
^ dr silp^iiial * ^ 

^(h^iniiar 

iMBt Inri 
HlfUrimB* 

L ( 

Of,^IMK4MUg|Lf 

Vcfiiinctbif 

1 tfi, 

boiiiidienc4ikeht 

iTermination 

.otssperspspa^ 

1 

&5-5S8 

50*556 

0*002 loss 

50*565 

50*589 

6-094 

galo, 

; * 

4S-2SS 

49*232 

0*004 gain 

49*239 

49*254 

0*015 

SOin 

3 

48*455 

46-106 

0*SiI gftis 

48*034 

48*099 

0-065 

gain 

4 

47-41G 

47*426 

0*009 gain 

47*384 

47-489 

0*045 

gain 

5 

47*484 

47*332 

0*048 gain 

48*103 

47-783 

0*321 

lots 

S 

47*429 

47*439 

aaio gain 

47*703 

47-610 

0H>9il 

low 

7 

47-634 

47-637 

0*0)3 gain 

47-870 

47*790 

0*080 

loss 

a 

47*705 

47-71* 

0*007 gain 

47*915 

47-859 

0-056 

loss 

9 

47-685 

47*762 

0*017 gain 

47-891 

47-837 

0K)54 

loss 

IS 

4«*7S3 

48-763 

0^060 gsun 

49*498 

49-113 

0*386 

lo^s 

11 

49-689 

49-694 

0*006 gain 

49-946 

49*842 

0*104 

loss 

12 

48-191 

48-168 

0*023 lo«a 

47-97* 

48*134 

0*162 

gain 

IS 

48-101 

48-119 

0*018 gaiii 

48-310 

48*264 

0*056 

loss 

14 

^-419 

49-39* 

0*023 ]o <9 

49-349 

49*413 

0*164 

gain 

IS 

49-343 

49-341 

0*002 loss ! 

49-343 

49*318 

0*025 

loss 

15 

) 49-103 

49-103 

' 0 : 

49-17* 

49*172 i 

0 


IT 

46-991 

46-903 

0*089 low 

46-304 

46*923 

0*719 

gam 

' IS 

1 

46-801 

46-814 

0*013 gain 

47-139 

46*953 

0*186 

loss 

19 

46-634 

46-634 

0 

4C-653 

46*662 1 

0 


99 

‘ 46-366 

46-158 

0*108 loss 

45-369 

46*167 

0*798 

gain 

Moan... 



0*0016 loss 


1 

1 

' 0*03165 train 1 



j 




1 

1 


By adffiBg these results to those of the former table, we have a gain of temperature 
in the water of 3®‘1»305, and a loss in the apparatus of 20^33155. Now the capacity 
of the can of water was estimated as follows : — 

Water 141 82G grs. 

15622 gi-s. copper as water . . 1486 grs. 

, TljerniometCr and stirrer as water 118 grs. 

Total . . . , 143430 grs. 

^ence 143430=22102*27, the capacity of the apparatus as tried. The 

Addition of 21*41 (the capacity of 643 grs. of mercury which had been removed in 
drder to admit of the expansion of 70®) to, and the sobsUmetion of 52 grs. (thd 
i|apacity of the bulb of thermometer C, and of the iron wire employed in suspendinj^ 
apparatus) from this result, leaves 22071*68 grs. of water as the capacity of tbc| 
j^pparatus employed in the friction of mercury. s 

^ The temperature 2®*491218 in the above capacity, equivalent to 1® in 7*65505 Ibsi 
4^ water, was therefore the absolute mean quantity of heat evolved by the fr ict ion ol® 
4^ary. \ 




HiH ifoiitBi mti mm ^ »tf sm 


fs 


ifell, 

the 


The lead^ weights amounted to 4O9ft90tgrM; from which 2857 grs.^ subtracted for 
fctetioii-^- p ull ey s, lea T es 40a2»t g g r s; - -Tho twfaw^ 

inc^^ fitoim which 0^153 inch, subtractec for 
velOi^ty of jfalij, leaves ;i,?63*570 ipches. This height, combined wkfi the alcove 
wci^t, is equiwicfit^ to 0061*01 fbot-lbs., whichi, fiicreased by 16*029 fbot-lbs on 
account of the elftstici^ of the string, gives 6077*930 fooMbs: as the mean force em- 
ployed In the eipenmehts. i ‘ I 

55;77i3'762 i which is therefore the equivalent derived from the;above ejcpe* 

rimcnta oa the friction of mercury. The next series of experiments were made Wh 
the phie appat*atus, using lighter weights. | 

3r^ Series of Expertmenis. — Friction of Mercury. Weight of the leaden weights 
andlstring, 6B442 grs. and 68884 grs. Velocity of the weights in descending, i *4 mch 
per second. Time occupied by each experiment, 35 minutes. Thermometer for 
ascertaining the temperature of the mercury, C. Thermometer for registeringltbe 
temperature of the air, B. 

Tabu5 V. 


! 


] 

No^ of etpenment 

uid.'Cftiiie of ohoRgo 

ui| temperature. 

I - 

Total faU of 
wdghn in 
inches. 

&leun 

tfaaprrature 
of air. 

Difference be- 
tween mean of 
cotumiis 5 anti 6 
and column 3. 

Temperature of ap}iaratua. 

{ 

Gain or of 

heatdtiriiig 
experiment. 

Commencement 

of experiment. 

Termination of 
experiment. 

! 

1 Friction.. 

0 

4^539 

50*165 

0^3994- 

0*226 -f 

49*667 

60-370 

5O<170 

50*413 

0*863 g|tn 
0*043 g^n 

1 Itadiation 

S friction... 

0 

49*865 

50*363 

0*1894- 

0*1594* 

49*606 

50*503 

50*503 

50*542 

0-897 giin 
04.89 gfin 

e Radiation 

3 ^rictlon.^,.», ,,, 
3 httdiation 

l)e93-18 

0 

S0-1S9 

60-617 

0*4604* 

0*4084- 

50*168 

51*030 

51*030 

51*021 

0*862 gliin 

0*009 Um 

4 Rajdiatiqii 

4 Friction 

0 

1293*25 

50*750 

51*401 

0-146 + 
0*013— 

-J 

50*873 

50*920 

50*930 

51*856 

0-807 gohi'l 
0-936 ,.iii ^ 


5 Hadiation 

5 Friction 

0 

1294*92 

49*936 

50*551 

0*121 + 
0*020 — 

60-031 

60*083 

50*083 

50*980 

0*052 gain , 
0*897 gain 


6 Radiation 

6 FricUon 

0 

1«94*43 

50*638 

51*172 

0*135 + 
0*065 + 

60*762 

50*79^ 

Se-795 

61-680 

0*043 gain 
0*685 gain 


7 Radiation 

7 Friction 

0 

1294*07 

51*553 

52*194 

0*260— 
0*371 — 

EISI 

51*349 1 

52*298 

0*1 12 gain 
0*949 gain 


8 Friction 

1293*30 

0 ^ 

62*774 

53*029 

0*019— 

.0*204+ 

62*298 

53*212 

53*212 

53*255 

0*914 gain 
0-043 gain i 

ScRadifition 

Friction........; 

1294«05 

0 

5Mr!3 

52*0$3 

0*306 + 
0-m4*^ 

51*379 

52*259 

52*259 

52*281 

0*880 gain 
0*022 gain 

9 RadMaion, 

4# FrietUiti.....; 

10 Radtaiiofi 

1293*90 

0 

51*197 

51*960 


50-967 

^1-847 

51*847 < 

. 1 61-916 

0040 gain 
0*069 gain 

I dPftetioiiu...^ u. 

II RodtMllpn 

. 129600 

HlSai 

0*677+ 

50*904 
51*654 , 

W-611 

9*800 giUn 
0*043 low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

f ; 1 


c.a 
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^w)n>o>l,,l .„«• ..» Huh.; Jo '••>'ri-,U <lw> ),> '»rfT 
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17 Radiation , 
17 FHistkm... 


0 

lS92ia& 


Frifslicm....,.^. J£9i2*84 

Id Radiation 0 


lj9 diadiatioii 
19 Frictfoii 


3^93*01 

0 



0*246 


(hUM 

t -K 

005^0 

. t; i 

loms 

Hh* ^ 

01.46 

-f 

0*»ld 


0*242 

+ 

0-0S5 


a'364 

-r 



0*646 


0*090 


0*374 

+ 

0*239 

+ 

0*498 



0*546 

— 

0*286 

+ 

0092 

+ 

0'406 


0*464 

— 

0*105 

•f 

0*259 

+ 

0*277 

+ 

0*142 

+ 

0*145 

+ ! 

0*093 

— 

0*092 

+ 

0*053 

— 

0*422 

0*246 


0*007484+ 

0*0048 

+ 




0*910 

■Mil 

o-otfS 


0*09fli 

gain 

0^ 

«Un 

0-9>S 

gain ^ 

«*137' 


0 ')^ 

gsJn 

fl<94j» 

gai*^ 



0‘168 

0-996 

gain 

gain 

0-867 

0-0S6 

gain 

gain 

0*138 

0*978 

gain 

gain 

0*902 

0*017 

gain 

gain 

0*890 

0-04S 

gain 

gain 

0-056 

0-893 

gain 

gain 

0-993 

0-069 

gain 

gain 

0*129 

0*914 

gain 

gain 

0^157 gain 
0*0606 gain 1 





































































































MEi mimB tiHf wm ^ ^ 

The effect of each degree of diSE^IH^ liystw^a ^eitetnperatare of the laboratory 
iy nr - t faat of the aypaiams b e i n y 0M6e44| 

10 il| jtl(^ thf* proximal inean Increaie of ’tek^ratmwfdn 4ie above seriao of experUf 
X le^. The 6p»'lriSirtIbi, to the loeod fent^eratere of the oierctiry ih the fHctjOti * 

€ xperlments betiiy htgher them app e ars m -the tab le, will be €r’Qa24o2j 

1 hfeh, bOifig added «to the proximate result, gives 0?!89@04 as the true tberaiomptrical| 
^Irtbis, in the capacity of 22071*68 ^grs. of wafer, is equal td 1® in 2*76548 Ibs^j 
<fwateK“ I 

l!She leaded weights amodnted to 1373^6 grs., frbtn which 1040 grs. must be siib*| 
traict^d for the friction of the pulleys, leaving 136286 gr^. as the corrected weigh t«^ 
' ['he mean height of fall was 1293*532 inches, from which 0*047 inch, subtracted on. 
account of the velocity with which the wights came to the ground, leaves i283*485i 
inches. This fall, combined with the above corrected weight, is equivalent tqj 
! !Qd$*6Ld fbot-lba, which, With 1*654 foot-lb., the force developed by the dasticityj 
^f the string, gives 2100*272 foot lbs. as the mean fm^ce employed in the experiments.; 

^776‘303, will therefore be the equivalent from the above series of ex-j 

] leriments, in which the amount of friction of the iherciiry was moderated by the ttSe| 

< )f lighter weights. r 

4ih Series of Esperiments.-^t^rictXon of Cast Iron. Weight df cast iron apparatus^ 
14Q00 grs. Weight of merenry contained by it, 204355 grs. Weight of the leaden; 
veights and string attached, 203026 grs. and 203073 grs. Average velocity with 
which the weights fell, 3' 1 2 inches per second. Time occupied by each experiment^ 
18 minutds. l^iemioUieter foi ascertaining the temperature of the mercuryi C< 
Therinoineter for registering the tempemtuie of the air, A. | 


4 
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J0l^l4E OK THE ^ECHANfCA^ EQUIVAI.CKT OF HEAT. 


T^whK VI.5 


No,' of experiment 

Total Ihll of 

Mean 

Differenee be- 
tween mean of 

Temperatum of apparatus. 



Gain or io^ of 

and tause of change 
ofttemiiensiure. 

weights in 
inches. 

tcmjieraturc 
of air. 

columns 5 ai\d C 
and c^nmu 3. 

Commencement 
of experiiuent. 

Tmnimtwn of 
experimenjL 

heat during 
cxpwiinoilt. ( 

■"■-t"— ' 

1 itriction 

1257*90 

46-362 

2*544 + 

46-S37 

50-976 

4-139 

giiin 

1 AadiatkiQ 

0 

46-648 

3*950 4- 

50-976 

50*220 

0-756 

l0«8 

2 Hadiation 

0 

47-296 

0-455 ~ 

4C-730 

46-953 

0-223 

Rliin 

2 friction 

1258-97 

47*891 

1-247 + 

46-953 

51-323 

. . . 

4-370 

trt»« 

3 JSriction 

1261-80 

MWM 

1*830 4- 

47-352 

51-718 

4-366 

gaiu : 

3 Hadiation 

0 


2-950 4“ 

51-71S 

51-276 

0-442 

So|B 

4 HadiatiuD 

0 

47*825 

0-044 - 

47-7.'>6 

47*807 

0-051 

pain 

4 Friction 

1360-35 

48-385 

1-59B 4* 

47-807 

52-160 

4-353 

gain 

5 Hadiation 

0 

48-323 

0-24H — 

48-009 

48-142 

0-133 

g4in 

5 Friction 

1360-lS 

48-833 

1-494 4- 

48-142 

52*513 

4-371 

pain 

6 Friction 

1259*9o 

48049 

1*995 4 

47-90-’ 

5Mh6 

4*284 

gam 

6 itadiation ...... 

0 

i 

48*632 

3-283 4 

52-1 *<6 

1 

51-645 

0-541 

1 («» 

7 Hadiation 

0 

50-385 

0-240 - 

50-053 

50-237 j 

0-1W4 

pain 

7 Friction 

1263-13 

51-018 

1-408 4 ! 

50-237 

1 

54-616 

4*379 

eaiti 

8 Friction 

1262-13 

48-385 

1-096 + 

47-..M9 

51-714 

4-465 

pam 

8 Hudiatioa 

0 

49*199 

3-343 + 

51-714 

51-371 

(1-343 

l(m 

9 Friction 

1257*20 

49*721 

2*495 4 

50-160 


4-113 

pain 

9 Hadiation 

0 

50-338 

S-643 4 

54-273 


0*584 

kisa 

10 Hadiation 

0 

mBSSM 

0*821 4 

49*e7i 

4!r250 

1 0-021 

lOHJt 

10 Friction 

1258-70 


2-282 4 

49*877 

54-067 

i 4-190 

gain 

Mean Friction ... 
Mean Radiation... 

1260-027 

0 

1 


1*7980 f 
1-60034 




> 

4-303 pain 
0-2096 loi»fi 

1 

O 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

_J 


From the above Table, it appear.s that there was a theriuoiiictncul eilbct of 0 *20101 
for each degree of difference between the temperature of the labonitory and that of 
the apparatus. Hence 4'^*303-f 0®*209G4“0'^*03992==4®*rir>2.'>2, will be the proxhnate 
mean increase of temperature. The correction^ owing to the mean tetnperatiire 
of the mercury in the friction experiments appearing fr'() 702 r> too low in the tal>le, 
will be O'^-Olar^a, which, added to the proximate result, gives 1®*5G7B5 as the true 
mean increase of temperature. 

The capacity of the apparatus was obtained by experiments made in precisely tlic 
same manner tliat I have already described in the case of the mercurial apparatus 
for fluid friction. Their results are collected into the following Table. 
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TAteE VII, 


Ko. 

Corrected tcmpeniture 

of wttcr. 

Gaiii of iMit by 
the water. 

Corrected temperature 
of apparatus. 

Lota of beat by 
tlie apiiaratuft. 

Coinmenrement 
of exi»eriniei»t. 

of experiineiii. 

Commencement 
of experiment. 

Temiftiation 
of expenment. 

1 

45*635 

47*306 

1*770 

71-112 

4^421 

23*691 

a 

4C-210 

47-937 

1*727 

71*292 

48*073 

23*219 

3 

47*334 

49*023 

1*689 

71-454 

49*151 

22*303 

4 

49-007 

60*553 

I*54S 

71*152 

50*632 

20*520 

5 

47-S93 

49*498 

1*603 

71*249 

49*636 

21*613 

6 

48-7S4 

50*357 

1*573 

71*445 

50*460 

20*985 

7 

50*323 

51*757 

1*434 

70*793 

51*800 

18-985 

S 

47*912 

49*525 

1*613 

71*253 

49-653 

21*600 

s 

48*449 

50*013 

1*564 

70-79S 

50*083 

20*715 

10 

49*83C 

51*337 

1*501 

71*356 

51*375 

19*981 

11 

46*870 

48*559 ; 

1*689 

71*026 

4b*657 

22*369 

1^ 

48*562 

50*151 

1*569 

71-291 

50*190 

21*092 


1 

1*60833 



21*42275 

1 




By adilin^ O^' OOO/l and (/‘OMl, the loss and gain of Table IV. reduced to the 
surface of the soliil«fricti(»n apparatus, to the above mean results, we have a gain of 
i®‘6U904 by the water and a loss of 21®“43685 by the apparatus. The capacity of the 
can of water was in this iustaiu;e as follows: — 


Water 155824 grs. 

Copper can as water 1480 grs. 


Therinoineter and stirrer as ditto 1 1 8 grs. 

Total . . . 15/128 grs. 

Hence 157428=: 1 1816 47, will be the capacity of the apparatus as tried. 

By applying the two corrections, one additive on account of the absence during the 
trials of 300 grs. of mercury, the other subtractive on account of the capacity of the 
thermometer C and suspending wire, we obtain 1 17 O 6 O 7 grs. of water as the capacity 
of the apparatus during the exj)eriments. 

The temperature 4^*507^5 in the above capacity, equivalent to in 7 09753 lbs. 
of water, was therefore the mean absolute quantity of heat evolved by the friction of 
cast iron. 

The leaden weights amounted to 406099 grs., from which 2857 grs., subtracted on 
account of the friction of the pulleys, leaves 403242 grs. as the pressure applied to 
the apparatus. 

Owing to the friction being in the simple ratio of the velocity, it required a good 
deal of practice to hold the regulating lever so as to cause the weights to descend to 
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the ground with anything like a uniCiiriR and inoderate velocity. Flence, although 
|he’ mean velocity was 3T2' laches per second'; the force with w lifcfa 'thg welgt r ti 
Struck the ground could not be correctly estimated 1^ lhat veltwity as Ip t^ji o ' 
^uid friction. However, it was found that the noise produced by the impact oi: 
|he average equal to that produced by letting the weights foil from the height 01’ 
|>n&-eigbtb of an inch. It generally happened also that in endeavouring to regdlatc 

S he iuotiou, the weights would stop suddeuly before arriving at the ground, '^lui 
mold jgeaerally happen once, sometimes twice, during the decent of the ’^^litSi 
nd 1 esdmate the force thereby lost as equal to that lost by impact with the ground, 
^akfog tliCrefore the total loss at onc-fourtb of an Indh in each, fall, we hai*e ttt^Mty 
limes that quantity, or 5 inches, as the entire loss, which, subtracted from ia60‘(t27| 
leave 1265'027 ihciies as the corrected height through which the weight or4p^^4Si 
grs. operated. These numbers are equivalent to 6024*757 foot-lbs., and adding 16*46'^ 
foot-lbs. for the effect of the elasticity of tbe string, we have 6041*221 foot-lbs. aa tliq 
iorce employed in the experiments. , \ 

' The above force was not hovrev'er entirely employed in generating heat in tlid 
apparatus. It will be readily conceived that the friction of a solid body like cast 
iron must have produced a considerable vibration of the framework upon which tliel 
apparatus was placed, as weU as a loud sound. The value of the force absorbed by 
the fornter was estimated by experiment at 10*266 foot-lbs. The force required to 
vibrate tbe string of a violoncello, so as to produce a sound which could be heard at 
tbe same distance as that arising from the friction, was estimated by me, with the 
concurrence of another observer, at 50 foot-lbs. These numbers, subtracted from 
the previous result, leav’e 5980*955 foot-lbs. as the force actually converted into beat.' 

776*997, will therefore be the equivalent derived from the above experi- 
ments on the friction of cast iron. The next series of experiments was made with: 
the same apparatus, using lighter weights. ^ 

bill Series of Experiments . — Friction of Cast Iron. W'eight of leaden weights, 
68442 grs. and 68884 grs. Average velocity of fall, 1*9 inch per second. Tim^ 
occupied by each experiment, 30 minutes. Thermometer for ascertaining the 
temperature of the mercury, C. Tljermorncter for registering the temperature of the 
laboratory, A. . 



4»fia’lie<^ECHANfCAb lEQUIVAbBWTi.OR WEAI?. 


ak 


\ I 


*' ■> t ? 


TAdwuB 



'vreigbit ia 

Ump^an ' 

.flTiiiii,, . 


l^empmtare i( apparattui. 

Gainpr loM of 
nwe Cnirnig 
aaEpexnpent. 


Terminaliian of 
•kp^Hmant. 

1 ^adi^tion 

tSBI,-07 

0 

47-i04 

48*003 

0*856 + 
0*998 -f 

41*484 , 

49;018 

48*984 

1*324^ gain 
0*034 loM 

2 Friction 

0 

1S80-74 

48-26R 
' 48-516 

0*702 -f 
1*189 -i- 

48*984 

48*958' 

48*958 

56*459 

0^026 Ipw . 
1*494 gain 

3, 

3' Friction.' 

0 

Id85-I« 

49-(H>3 

49-728 

• 133 - 
0*022 + 

48*^1^ 

48*928 

48*828 

60*572 

0*116 gain j 
1*644 gain 

i Friction 

' '4 Radiation 

ieS3*39 

0 

50-138 

50*408 

1*172 -f 
1-S81 + 


52*049 

51*9^9 

1-477 gain 
0*120' ^ 

5 Friction^ 

S Priction 

1282*45 

1281*29 

46-M8 

4r-*96 

6-558 + 
1*571 + 

46*554 

48*159 

48-159 

49*676 

1*605 gain 
1*417 gaid 

5 Radiation 

6 Itadiiition ..».j 

0 

0 

47-535 

47-651 

1-929 + 

1-607 + 

49-576 

49-353 

49*353 

49*164 

0*223 loss 
0*189 

7 Radiation 

B Uadiotiori 

0 

0 

46*261 
46*748 1 

0*298 — 
04517 - 

45-880 

46*047 

46*047 

46*215 

0*167 gain 
0*l6S gain 

7 Fricitott... < 

B Friction.^*...... 

1276-07 

1276-17 

46*810 

47*366 

•*979 + 
1*883 4- 

47*(»e 

48*554 

48-564 1 1-582 gain 
49845 j 1*391 gain 

9 RiKiitttion 

9 Fnctipn 

0 

1276-S6 

46*771 

47*126 

0*271 — 
0*258 + 

46*425 

46*575 

46-575 1 0*150 gain 
48*194 I 1*619 gain 

1<I Frietiol] 

10 Radiation 

1276'84 

0 

47*2ji3H 

47*335 

1*656 +■ 
2*142 + 

48*194 

49-593 

49*593 j 1*399 gain 
49-361 1 0-232 losa 

Mean Friction ... 
Maati Hadiatiort... 

1279*957 

0 


1*0138-1- 
0*764 -4 



1*5102 gain 
0*0223 loM 

, * ' 1 

t 

3 

i " 

5 6 

7 


From the above Table, it ^appear^ that the eifect of each degree of difference t;>etween 
the ^einperature of the labonitory and that of the apparatus was 0^*1591. Hence 
102 +6^*0223 +0°;03974 = 1**572?24, will be the proximate heating effect. To this 
the addition of 0^*00331, on account of the mean temperature of the appamtus in the 
friction experiments having been in reality 0*^*02084 higher than appears in the Table, 
gives the real increase of temperature in the experiments at l’^*57535, which, in the 
capacity of 11 790*07 grs. of water, is equivalent to in 2*65504 lbs. of water. 

The leaden w*eights amounted to 137326 grs., from which 1040 grs., subtracted 
for the friction of the pulleys, leaves 136286 grs. The velocity of descent, which 
was in this case much more easily regulated than when the heavier weights were 
used, vras 1*9 inch per second. Twenty impacts with this velocity indicate a loss 
of fall of 0*094 inch, which, subtracted from 1279*957, leaves 1279*863 inches as the 
corrected height from which the weights fell. 

The above height and weight are equivalent to 2076*517 foot-lbs., to whicli the addi- 
tion of 1*189 foot-lb. for the elasticity of the string, gives 2077706 foot-lbs. as the 
MDCCCL. M 
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total force applied. The corrections for vibration and sound (deduced from the data 
obtained in the last series, on the hypothesis that they were proportional to the fric- 
tion by which they were produced) will be 3*47 and 16*9 foot-lbs. These quantities, 
subtracted fi-oin the previous result, leave 2057*336 foot-lbs. as the quantity of force 
converted into heat in the appaiatus. 

2057*336 

2*‘655d4 therefore be the equivalent as derived from tins last scries 

of experiments. 

The following* Table contains a summary of the equivalents derived from the expe- 
riments above detailed. In its fourth column I have supplied the results with the 
correction necessary to reduce them to a vacuum. 


Table IX. 


No. of 

Material 

emploved. 

EquWfetent 
m air. 

KqaiTaleat 
ta roeoa. 

Mean. 

mM 

Water 

773-640 

772-693 

773-693 


McPParT 

773-762 

772-S14 

> 774-0H3 

■■ 

Mercury 

776-303 

775*352 

J 

mm 

Cast iron 

j 

776-997 

776*045 

> 774-987 

■■ 

Cast iron...... 

774-880 

773*930 

J 


It is highly probable that the equivalent from cast iron was somewhat increased 
by the abrasion of particles of the metal during friction, which could not occur 
without the absorption of a certain quantity of force in overcoming the attraction of 
cohesion. But since the quantity abmded was not considerable enough to be weiglicd 
after the experiments were completed, the error from this source cannot be of much 
moment. I consider that 772*692, the equivalent derived from tlie friction of water, 
is the most correct, both on account of the number of experiments tried, and the 
great capacity of the apparatus for heat. And since, even in the friction of fluids, it 
was impossible entirely to avoid vibration and the production of a slight sound, it is 
probable that the above number is slightly in excess. I will therefore conclude by 
considering it as demonstrated by the experiments contained in this paper, — 

1st. lliat the quantity of heat produced hy the friction of bodies^ whether mlid or 
liquid^ is always proportional to the quantity of force expended. And, 

2nd. That the quantity of heat capable ef increasing the temperature of a pound of 
water {weighed in vacuo, and takai at between 55"" and 00°) by T Fahr., requires 
for its evolution the expenditure of a mechanical force represented by the fall of 772 lbs. 
through the space of one foot. 


Oak Fieldy near Manchester ^ 
June Uh, 1849. 
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rV. On the Automatic Registration of Magnetometers^ and Meteorological fnsfru- 
ments, hy Photography. — No. III. By Charles Brooke, M.B,^ F.R.S. 

Heceiyed June 21, — Read June 21, 1849. 


On the Construction of the Self registering Thermometer Apparatus. 

In my second paper on Automatic Registration*, the means of obtaining a photo- 
graphic register of the variations of the thermometer were briefly mentioned, and in 
the annexed plate a specimen was given of the register thus obtained ; but as an ap- 
paratus possessing the requisites for practical application had not then been con- 
structed, it may not be undesirable to those who are interested in the advancement 
of meteorological science, to know the means by w'hich this object has been accom- 
plished. A vertical revolving cylinder, and the carrying time-piece described in the 
above paper (see Plate VL figs. 4, 5, 6, 7> H), are mounted on a stand measuring 30 
inches l)y 12, supported by four legs ; the stems of the thermometer and psychrometer 
pass up through the table, and between the lenses and the adjacent surfaces of the 
cylinder ; and the long cylindrical bulbs are sufficiently below the stand to be freely 
intluenced by the currents of air, and at the same time to remain wholly unaffected 
by the heat of the lamps which are placed on wooden supports at each end of the 
stand, at such a height that the flame may be opposite the middle of the photographic 
jiaper on the cylinder. 

As it is impossible to superpose two registers of these instruments on the same 
paper, which may be done without inconvenience when the indication consists in a 
dark line, as in the photographs of tl»e barometer and the magnetometei’s, the time- 
piece is so constructed that the hour-hand makes half a revolution in twenty-four 
hours. By this arrangement the two halves of the paper surrounding the cylinder 
give respectively a perfect diary of tlie two instruments. The glass cylinder is covered 
by a concentric cylindrical zinc case, having slits on opposite sides corresponding 
to the steins of the instruments, which are capable of being closed by sliding dooi*s ; 
by these means the cylinder, protected by its case, may be carried to or from the 
room in which the photographic manipulations are conducted, without any risk of 
exposure to light. The whole apparatus is also covered by a wind- and w^ater-tight 
zinc case which rests on the stand, and is divided into separate compartments for 
the lamps by a partition towards each end, for the purpose of more completely 
isolating the thermometers from the heat produced by their combustion. 

The cylindrical ari-angement above described, so obviously desirable in enabling 
* See Pliilosophical Transactioms, 1847, Part L 
M 2 
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the t^o €beVm6nteirt'6 ittStftojiferitb tdbevegistit^l^ one RpfjRraftns'Andxtb erie’ttleee 
of ptkjjer, twis af firkt ofliiifa t<yiA‘grnve obJedUon^ Which' hei boWc4et*etfteet)tiebt^tK!en 
CTtirely reiiioTed; T%e'|»Bhdil'o!f'r4ys ineid^t on’ thfe stein’ df the'thetwtnmb^ee'inttSt 
necessarily be a fen-stia^iM^periiil, by the' oblique i-ays of which ihe ' points ' ewrre- 
sponding to e!ach"iIe^ft^'<i*Attid ndt be Itansferfed' to the respectively oppoiltC points 
df the paper. If the 'snrtheP of’the Cylinder were always paralk'I' to, and e^nicKstant 
front, the stem df tft^ ^hei^hibmeter, this distortion Of the scalp would be Constsmt aWd 
uniform', and therefore headiiy estimated ; hot from the imav<ddabte iinper^dwnP in 
form and variations in size of the different cylinders employed, it would be extreinely 
difficalt to estimate boi^ecfty the' distortion of the scale, aifd hence to infer the'frne 
temperature from the rOgiSter. ‘ And this uncertainty woold haVe been'especiatlyfdit 
at very low temperatures, 'WheP' the place of the mercury is impressed by tbetnoSt 
obRque rays on the paper," hhd when Siiiatl errors of relative temperature' wohld 
lai'gely affect the dednOed' bygrometric condition of the atmosphere. This difficulty 
has been obviated Ijy enabling the apparatus to print continumisly the srtde of the 
thermometers, as'WPIl aS to Indicate the poSitioto of the mercUry. This has been 
effected by placing fine wires, opposite to each degree, across the aperture ln'*tbe 
Scale frame, through Which* the light is transmitted to the stem of the instrument. 
By these wires a minute portion of the eSposed paper is protected from ilgiit, and 
thus the darkened portion Of the register is traversed by a series ’of pariillel lines, 
corresponding with the scale' Of the thermometer. In Order to remove any ambiguity 
in the reading of this scale, a coarser wire is placed at every' ten degrees,’ and an 
additional' c<«rse Wire ht 'thc points' SSP, 54% 7 ^ frtid as oiic Of these poSntsmay 
always be made to Uppfear bn the register, the ’ rCliitive' position of the extra coaiOe 
Wire will deterimitae the point ofthe scale which It represents." 

It may' terc be inentioried' that the ' wOf bulb,' althoifgh mOte thun ® inchOs in 
length, is kept' pCrfeetiy saturated by bfeing moi^etied at' three’ different 'poinih by 
small bundles Of ' latbp^cOtfon''{daCed COUVid the muslin covering Of the 'bulb,' and 
immersed in a vessel of water placed nearly opposite'its middle point. ■ ‘ ■'< 

It is very eVident'tbht the apf^ratUSfriuAt a'fferdsbuie ready-method of tnarking^tbe 
thne-scale on the paper, that is, eif identifying any given' epoch of time With the indioaf- 
tions of the register : this is effeCtiid by tilOSifig at ahy two known times the'slidkigdoons 
of the cylindrical case^ for five ‘minutes, and then re4>pbningtbciii. Two andarkimbd 
lines will be observed on the paper, correSponding to the known times;' tbe 'Intervening 
space being subdivided by the elastic Scale, the' thne-scale is rendered completeWi! 

It i^ay also be remarked, that in all the other photographic registers obtained at 
the Royal Observatoiy by the instruments previou^y described) tiiC ohiy cer^in rti^ 
thod of marking the time-scale is found to consist in breaking* the continuity of the 
line at a known epoch ; this is effected by a piece 'of brass similar to o&e shle’hf a 

• As a facsimile of a pl>otographic diurnal reguter will be found in the dieenwich Ma^ett^ and Meteo- 
rological Observatiois for 1837, it is-unhecessary fd Ihtrodnie ft in'thh'pUce.* 1 ‘ . - i 



p«rA|l^.jro}«rj.plBce4 «!4gfiwiae, ppe . 9 f,lbjB.,ccwn«atiiig pi«ce»< prplflngeij and 
pa««fpjg;<d«iwn.Xbrt>ugb the stand to' act as <a ievpc, by: wbicb tbe paralie) tnoving piece 
H, raised between* the cylindrical lens aad tfae cone of the cylinders so as ^ interciE^t 
tba pencil of light ipbicb traces tbe register line. Xbe i^bt. is usually ,exeladed . for 
adniitted for 1% again excluded for &°‘,.and then, reiudmitted, the times of exclor 
sioOr admissioo and* reradmissioa being recorded. If, daring tbe second passage of 
the toacing pencil of light over the paper, a break of six, or eightrainutes, be made, 
withieat tJbe intervening spot, it will be found a convenient method of disringuisbing 
tbe.twelineSsjn case of any < ambiguity, . 

. Tbe'soales of tbe tberiaometers in use have about d? to 1 inch, from tbe ragistera 
of whicb tbe temperature may be readily read with, certainty to less than a tautb.of a* 
degi>ee.< ' Of tliis scale, a space cf about 60° may be illuminated, at one time.} and in 
order that the temperatureindicated may always be within the field,<the ,tbermometera, 
ara, capable of being raised or lowered by a, screw, so as to bring the meaDf<temf>ei:a>! 
turcof toe season nearly opposite the middle of tbe paper : thus there is no probability 
that tlie- record of any unusual and extreme changes of temperature will be lust. 

in<the description of the cainpfaune lamp . given in toe first paper, previously referred 
to, the wiek was stated to have been placed below the diaphragm in toe chimney 
it has since been found toat there is another position in which equally perfect conn 
bastion takes place, which is when the wick is raised to about uu equal distmioe 
above tbe diaphragm ; with this position of toe wick, . the liability -to smoke is. very 
materiall-y diminished. . 

- . , Equally good effects have reoendy been prodimed by gas, saturated with tbe vapour 
of ooul nnplaha, which renders the light nineb whiter and more intense- Without 
this addition to the gas the photographic paper is feebly affected dnriog periods of 
rapid 'movetnenit of the magnet. . The light used- is that of a small fish-tail borner^so 
madems to spread, toe gas as' muob as possible ; the flame is placed edgewise towards 
itbe tnirrOrt-ib which position toe illuniiaation of the mirror is the brightest,., < . 

The employment of these instruments is not however limited to. localities in , which 
eitber Uanifkine of gas is accessible » for the barometer and thermometers, in wfapeh 
largo'hnd' rapid movements of tbe tracing pencil of light are never , required, to be. 4e, 
piated>.un<oil-.lauip win answer soScientiy well : and by tbe same tnaaas. the ordinary 
idiantal 'Variations of the magnetometers may be delineated t but no oppqrrimity bae 
yat) occurred of obtaining, by means of an oiblamp, a register, of. tbe rapid move 
inents ooourring during a considerable disturbance.' ,i 

3f^fho(( of ^ptermining the Scute and Temperatitre Co^feient^ of MqgneU 
I, ftqed jin cA^pwing the Chofiges of Magnetic Force. 

. fit appeaes from tbe ordinary formula expressing tbeeqailtbriuia -of the hUilar mag* 
n^t, .that small changes in tbe amount of horizontal force will have the same effect 
in displacing the magnet, as small corresponding changes in the suspended weight. 
Having then carefully weighed the magnet, the mirror and the suspending frame, two 
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small weights have been niade^ each equal to the part of the whole weight. 

While the register is in action, one of these weights is placed on the torsion circle, 
and at an interval of time equal to that of one oscillation of the magnet, tlie second 
is added : if this be carefully done, the magnet will be very nearly at rest in its new 
position. After half an hour, or any convenient interval of time, the weights are re- 
moved in the same manner ; and this must be repeated sufficiently often to eliminate 
the error of reading by a finely divided scale the displacement of the register line. 
Half the scale reading of tiiis dispkicemcnt may therefore be taken as the value of 
0*001 of the whole horizontal force. By this process the necessity of making several 
accurate linear measurements of the apparatus, and the errors that might arise there- 
from, are avoided. 

The following is the proposed inetliod of determining the tenq>erature coefficient. 
Let two magnets, one of them having a known coefficient, and that of the other to be 
now determined, be suspended in the bifilar method, at a distance of 15 feet from 
each other, the line joining their centres being a normal to tfie plane of the magnetic 
meridian. The torsion of the double threads should be in opposite directions, so that 
when the magnets are duly adjusted in equilibriunj, in the line joining their centres, 
the similar poles may be towards each other. 

The most convenient scale coefficient of the bifihir magnet, for the purpose of pho- 
tographic registration, appears to be that which renders the angular value of the 
ordinary diurnal range nearly equal to the range of the declination magnet ; the 
pulley over which the suspension thread of %vhat may be called the standard magnet 
passes, being made of such a size as to give the required value to its scale coefficient, 
the distance between the threads of the other or trial magnet may be conveniently 
adjusted by a right- and left-handed screw (as in the suspension frame described 
in a former paper), so as to give a nearly equal value to its scale coefficient. The 
previously described armngeinents for photographic registration being made, the 
registering apparatus is placed midway between the magnets, and by a few trials, 
the ratio of its distances from the magnets may be so arranged {is to make their scale 
coefficients exactly equal. The magnets, having been previously protected by a coat 
of varnish, are suspended in water. The vessel made use of is a double zinc trough 
or box, the inner one being 18 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 4 inches deep, the 
outer one 3 inches longer and wider, leaving an equal spjice on all sides between 
the two, and half an inch deeper, with separate covers to each. For the standard 
magnet, the inner box only should be filled w'ith water, the intervening space of air 
between the two tending to retard any variation of temperature of the water. For 
raising the temperature of the trial magnet, the outer box should be filled with 
warm water at such a temperature as will raise the water in the inner box to about 
100° Fahr. For lowering it to 32° Fahr., the outer box, or rather the space between 
the two, should be filled with a freezing mixture. The wliole being allowed to cool 
gradually in the one case, and in the other to be raised gradually to the temperature 
of the atmosphere, the change of temperature will be found to be so slow, that the 
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temperatare of the mag'oet may be presumed identical with that of the water in 
which it is immersed. This is ascertained by a thermometer with a long cylindrical 
bulb reaching nearly from the top to the bottom of the vessel, by which means it is 
presumed that the average temperature of the water will be most nearly determined. 

These arrangements having been made, a simultaneous register of the two magnets 
is obtained, during the progress of which, the temperature of the magnets must be ob- 
served at recorded times, and at any convenient intervals of from a quarter of an hour 
to two or three hours, the intervals of observation being least at the highest and lowest 
temperatures of the trial magnet, when the change is most rapid. Having marked 
upon the register the epochs of observation, the differences between the changes of 
position of tiie lines at these points may be measured by a scale, and these differences 
will very accurately represent the scale-value of the changes of force due to the cor- 
responding changes of temperature of the trial magnet ; for ordinarily the tempera- 
ture of the standard magnet may be considered constant during each of the intervals 
of observation. 


A siifBcient number of these differential scale-readings having been obtained, they 
may for reduction l>e conveniently armnged in five groups, between the temperatures 
32% 45"^, 60% 7^% 00% 100®. Denoting the differences of temperature by D, the mean 
temperatures of the periods of observation by M, and the scale-readings by R, the 

mean temperature of each group is found from the formula "" 9 RRd the corre- 

X(D X 

spending mean value of R for an interval of 1® Fahr. from the fornnila 

which may be represented by AK, K being the temperature coefficient. As it has 
been found convenient to reduce magnetic observations to the temperature of 32® 
Fahr., let the ex(tessof the above mean temperatures above that point be represented 
by /, and let x aiiid y be the coefficients of the first and second powers of t in the value 
of K; then five equations will be obtained of tlic form 

AK=:a+^/, 

which being solved by the method of lea!>t squares, will give probably correct values 
of T and y. From the form of tlie preceding equation, it follows that 

K=.c<+5y^. 


The above method lias been applied to determine the temperature coefficients of two 
bar-magnets marked C.B. VIII. and C.B. IX*. But as the premises on which the 
observations were inaile present the usual obstacles of a dwelling-house to the free 
action of magnetic instruments, namely, the large mass of iron contained in the grates, 
only one position could be found in which the effects of the most contiguous masses 
of iron would nearly neutralize each other: and in consequence of this difficulty, the 
register of the trial-magnet here obtained has been compared with that obtained 

♦ These magnets belong to a complete set of self-registering photographic apparatus intended to be pre- 
sented to the Obsemtory at Cambridge by the Master of Trinity College. 
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simultaneously at the Royal Observatory ; the result is therefore open to the objection 
of a possible diifei^nce in the changes of horizontal force at the two places. But it 
appears from a comparison of several photographic registers obtained simultaneously 
at Greenwich and in Keppei Street, some of which include periods of considerable 
disturbance, that a difference in the simultaneous changes of horizontal force in 
these two localities is very rarely perceptible. 

The annexed Table contains the numerical observations from which the temperature 
coefficient of the bar C.B. VIII. has been determined. The scale-readings are taken 
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ia a scale liavinj? UM) divisions in an inch. The diH’eienccs of the scule-rea<lings of 
the Royal Obscrvatorj' registers are reduce«l to the soak* of the observed magnet by 
multiplying them by the ratio of the scale coefficients: this ratio is expressed by 
I'llS*. The reduced scale-readings, II, are the sums of the readings B and 
becatise the variation is represented in opposite directions on the two registers. 

These quantities being arrange<l in five groups according to the temperatures M. 
and the ttiean values obtained by tbe above formulae, the five following equations 
result 


x+ 7-2y=ii3-42 r— 010 

a'-l-217y=rl4-64 -f-0-02 

2-+-34'Gy=l.'i'55 residual errors -s -I-015 

x-H49-5//=1650 -fO-OS 

x-f6*2%= 17-20 1—012 

■* In the very few instances in which it appeared necessary, a correction has lieen applied to the (Jreenw*ich 
»cale-reading6 for observed changes of temperature. 
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These equations, solved by the method of least squares, give 
j:= 13*0269; y=0*0685. 

By the method of weights described above, the scale value of 0*001 of the total hori- 
zontal force was found to be 25*27 sc. div., consequently the values of x and y ex- 
pressed in parts of force are 

a?=:0 00051550 ; y=0 000002710. 

As the effect of a small increase of weight in displacing the magnet is the same as 
that of a small corresponding diminution of force, when the correction is subsequently 
applied to the magnet suspended in air, the value of x above found must be dimi- 
nished by a small quantity representing the effect of the increase of weight due to 
the weight of the water displaced by the magnet being diminished by expansion, as 
the temperature increases; this may be called the coefficient of expansion, and may 
be thus found. 

Let Wy Sy h be the cubical expansions of water, steel and brass i^pspectively, for 1^ 
Fahr., then 

2^=0*0001500 (Ure) 
s =0*0000204 (Smeaton) 
h =0*0000291 ; 

and if U be the weight lost by the magnet at 32® Fahr., and U' the weight lost at any 
observed temperature, 32®+^% fhe value of U will be 

U'{ 1 = L'(1 +0*0001 296 1) ; 

and if V and V' similarly represent the weights lost by the stirrup and end of tlie frame 
immersed, 

V= V'{ I + (w;- i)/} = V( 1 +0*000 1 209 1). 

Let W be the weight in air of the magnet and its appendages, then the coefficient of 
expansion for f above 32® expressed in parts of the force will be 

U X 0 0001 296 -f V X 0-0001209 ^ 

vv 

In the present instance the value of this coefficient is 

0*00001022 ty or 0*00001/ nearly, 

and the value of x being diminished by this quantity, the whole temperature coefficient 
will he 

0-00050328 /+000000 1355/2. 

The temperature coefficient of the bar (C.B. IX.) similarly determined is 

0*0003822 /+0-000000947/2. 

In both these instances, it will be seen that the temperature coefficient varies con- 
siderably from the uniform law usually employed in the reduction of magnetic ob- 
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servations* ; and as it is impossible to foresee what points of scientific interest in the 
investigation of magnetic changes may depend on the determination of small quan- 
tities, and on the relation of magnetic variation in warm and cold climates, it may 
be considered not undesirable to ascertain, with the greatest attainable degree of 
accuracy, the temperature coeflScients of all magnets to be employed in observing 
the changes of force. In the method here proposed, the magnet is under circum- 
stances precisely similar to those which would exist when it is subsequently used in 
observation ; it may therefore be considered less open to objection than the ordi- 
nary method of deflection, by which the temperature coefficient is inferred from the 
mutual action of two magnets and the earth on each other. Amongst other sources 
of uncertainty in tlie latter method, may be mentioned the unexplained difference in 
the result that has frequently been observed, according as the marked or unmarked 
pole of the deflecting, has been turned towards the deflected magnet; arising pro- 
bably from the unequal, and possibly variable, distribution of magnetism throughout 
the bar ; which conditions, if they really exist, will have precisely the same effect on 
the indications of the magnet when under trial, as they would have when it is in 
actual use. 

By introducing the differences only of the scale-readings into the calculation, 
large mmierical quantities are avoided, as well as the necessity of adopting a zero 
point, or scale-reading corresponding to no deflecting force. 

* llie fact of the decrease of magnetic intensity not being in the simple ratio of the increase of temperature, 
but in some higher ratio, was it is believed first announced by Professor Christib, See. K.S.. in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, 1825, p. 63. 


Keppel Street, 1849, xfune 21. 
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V. Researches regarding the Molecular Constitution of the Volatile Organic Bases. 
By Dr. A. W. Hofmann, F.C.S.y Professor of the Royal College of Chemistry of 
London. Communicated by Sir James Clark, Bart,^ F.R.S. 


Received December 26, 1849, — Read January 17, 1850. 

The limited number of elementary substances which are concerned in the elabora- 
tion of the endless variety of organic compounds, long ago directed the course of 
chemical inquiry into the channel of speculations as to the mode in which the 
various constituents are grouped in bodies of this nature. The necessity of these 
speculations became more and more imperative as the boundary of the science ex- 
tended ; they were indeed forced upon us by the discovery of substances isomeric 
with each other which deprived us of the resort to mere quantity for the explanation 
of their contrasting qualities. Wild and incongruous though some of the views, pro- 
posed from time to time, may have been, it must be admitted that their influence 
upon the progress of chemistry has been most beneficial ; especially in the organic 
department of this science, it is to the theory of the compound radicals, the result of 
these speculations, that we are indebted for the light which now begins to dawn upon 
the chaos of collected fiicts, even if we should never succeed in isolating these radicals. 

Among the various classes of organic substances, there is perhaps none of which, 
from an early period, chemists have so constantly endeavoured to attain a general 
conception as the group of compounds which have received the name of organic 
bases, all — and they are now very numerous — being capable of combining, like the 
metallic oxides, with acids, and being derived either from vital processes in animals 
or plants, or from a variety of artificial reactions conducted in the laboratory. 

The remarkable analogy between all these substances and ammonia, which in its 
turn imitates as it were in its chemical deportment the mineral oxides, naturally at- 
tracted the notice of chemists soon after Serturner’s discovery of the first of these 
alkaloids in the beginning of this century. Nor have they ever since been classified 
separately from ammonia; philosophers have only differed as to the mode of their 
relation with the typical compound. 

Of the theories which have been enunciated respecting the constitution of the 
organic bases, there are two of chief importance, which may be designated as the 
ammonia- and the amidogen-theory, the former having been first proposed by Ber- 
zelius*, while the latter we owe to LiEBic-f-. According to the former of the two 

* Traits de Chimie, vi. p. ii. 

t Haudwcirterbuch der Cheinie von Liebig, Wohler und Poggendorff, Bd. i. p. 699. Artikel Organische 
Basen. 
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chemists^ the ammonia would pre-exist in the organic bases ; these bodies would be 
conjugated compounds of ammonia with various adjuncts, containing either carbon 
and hydrogen, or these elements together with nitrogen, oxygen and even sulphur, 
compounds in which the original character of the ammonia has only been slightly 
modified by the accession of the adjunct. This view is chiefly supported by the mode 
and the proportions in which these alkaloids combine with acids, and by the fact, that 
various organic substances, by directly uniting with ammonia, give rise to the forma- 
tion of basic compounds which arc perfectly analogous to the alkaloids occurring in 
the economy of nature. According to Liebig’s opinion, ammonia would no longer 
exist in the organic bases. At the time when Liebig* wrote upon this subject, the 
attention of cliemists was much engaged with the study of a class of compounds, 
known under the name of amides, the prototype of which, oxamide, was discovered 
by JJiJMAs. These substances, all strictly neutral, originate from ammonia by the 
loss of one equivalent of hydrogen, which is abstracted by the oxygen or chlorine of 
certain electro-negative bodies (as in the formation of oxamide and benzamidc), a 
hypothetical substance, arnidogen, II 2 N, remaining in combination with the oxide or 
chloride, deprived of 1 equiv. of oxygen or chlorine. Liebk; thought that the forma- 
tion of the organic bases might take place in a similar manner, namely, by a reduc- 
tion of ammonia to the state of arnidogen, by the action of electro-positive organic^ 
oxides. 

Each of these theories being expressed in a simple formula, the organic bases, ac- 
cording to Berzelius, would be represented by the terms 

H,N+X, 

while Liebig’s view would characterize them as 

H^N+Y, 

X denoting generally an organic compound containing carbon, hydrogen, and pos 
sibly nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur, while Y expresses an organic oxide, chloride, &c., 
minus 1 equiv. of oxygen, chlorine, &c. 

Objections have been raised against either theory, and the opinions of chemists 
have remained divided- Liebig has not returned any more to the subject, but Ber- 
zelius took frequent occasion, both in his "Annual Report ’ and in the several editions 
of his "Traite,’ to defend his notion by the skilful interpretation of every new fact 
which was elaborated by the progress of the science. The weight of his authority 
has not been without influence, for it cannot be denied that Berzelius’s view has 
become more and more generally accepted, especially since a series of comparative 
researches, conducted of late upon the derivatives of the salts of ammonia and of 
organic bases, appeared to give fresh support to this theory. These experiments 
pointed out that the elimination of hydrogen from organic bases and ammonia is by 
no means confined to one equivalent; oxalate of ammonia, which by the loss of 2 equivs. 
of water is converted into oxamide, when deprived of the whole of its hydrogen in 

* Loc , cit , p. 235. 
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the form of water, becomes cyanogen (oxalonitrile); an analogous change occurs with 
the acid salts of ammonia, resulting in the formation of two classes of compounds, 
differing, the one by two, the other by four equivalents of water, from the original 
salt. 

The representation of several of these groups in analogous derivatives from the 
salts of organic bases, especially from the salts of aniline, could not but strengthen 
the belief that ammonia actually pre-exists in the organic alkaloids. Incidentally to 
some researches communicated to tlieC^iemical Society of London*, I gave a synopsis 
of all the facts supporting the view of Berzklius. 

The prosecution however of this inquiry has elicited many points, which are scarcely 
reconcileable with this theory. In another paper-f I endeavoured to show that the 
force of the argument in favour of this view, derived from the considerations just 
stated, is greatly neutralized on the completion of the comparison between the two 
series by the failure of the analogy, just at the point where its occurrence would have 
been most decisive. Now this very failure is not only in perfect harmony with, but 
would be required by, the theory of am idogen- bases. 

Yet stronger grounds for the acceptation of the latter view have been afforded by 
a splendid investigation of M. Wuktz;}: on the conjpounds of etliers with cyanic acid, 
which have actually realized a series of substances, anticipated in a most remarkable 
manner by Liebig on the theoretical ground of his conception of the nature of these 
compounds. Instances of such anticipation of discovery are so rare, that I may be 
allowed to quote the words in which Liebig predicted nearly ten years ago the dis- 
covery of M. WcHTZ : — “ If,’’ said Liebig §, in continuing the development of his ideas 
respecting the constitution of the organic bases, “ we were enabled to replace by 
ainidogen the oxygen in the oxides of methyl and ethyl, in the oxides of two basic 
radicals, we should without the slightest doubt olitain a series of compounds exhibit- 
ing a deportment similar in every respect to that of ammonia. Expressed in symbols, 
a compound of the formula 

C4H„II.,N=E,Ad 

would be endowed with basic properties.” 

Now these compounds, imagined in 1840 by Liebig in illustration of his views, 
have sprung into existence in 1849, with all the properties assigned to them by that 
chemist. At the lieginning of the present year, M. Wurtz, in investigating the cya- 
nates of ethyl, methyl and amyl, arrived at the unexpected result that these com- 
pounds, when decomposed by potassa, undergo a change analogous to that of cyanic 
acid. This acid, when treated with potassa, yielding eai honij acid and ammonia, the 
corresponding ethers were split into carbonic acid and compound ammonias of the 
exact formula indicated in Liebig's suggestion. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more brilliant triumph for any theoretical spccu- 

♦ Uesearches on the Volatile Organic Bases, III. Action of Chloride, Bromide and Iodide of Cyanogen upon 
Aniline, Chein. Soc. Quart. .lourn. i. p. 285. 

t Chem. Soc. Quart. Joum. ii. p. 331. X Compt. Rend, xxviii. p. 223. ^ Loc. cit. p. 235. 
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lation ; I have however no doubt that even the illustrious propounder of this view is 
at present far from believing that all the organic bases are amidogen>compounds. 
The progress of our knowledge has changed the form of tliis view, witliout shaking 
its foundation. A good theory is more than a temporary expression of the state of 
science, collecting under a general view the facts acquired up to the moment of its 
birth. It will not, like ephemeral hypothesis, vanish before the light of succeeding 
discoveries, but expanding with the growth of science, it will still correctly represent 
the known facts, though of necessity modified into a more general expression. 

Such a theory then was that of Liebig. Resting as it did, upon the facts observed 
in the formation of the neutral amides, it was, as originally framed, an expression of 
the knowledge we then possessed. Subsequent researches showed that it was not 
only the 1 equiv. of hydrogen (the abstraction and replacement of which had led us 
to araidogen and the amides) that could be removed from tl)e ammonia, but that 
similarly 2 equivs., and even the whole of the hydrogen could be withdrawn from 
their position in this base and substituted by other atoms, as in the imides and 
nitriles. 

If then we give to Liebig’s view the extension of which it naturally admits, and 
which is demanded by the onward steps of science, we arrive at a more general 
conception of the nature of the organic bases; amidogen and the amides now pre- 
senting themselves to us only as particular instances of the permutations possible 
among the elements of the primary type ammonia. It seemed but logical to look 
among the bases for analogues too of the imidogeri-compounds and the nitriles. In 
other words, it appeared desirable to inquire whether the several equivalents of 
hydrogen in ammonia could not be replaced, not only by atoms neutralizing the 
basic properties of the original system, but also by elements or groups of elements, 
not affecting, or but slightly modifying the alkaline character of the primaiy com- 
pound. Were this possible, we should arrive at tlie formation of three classes of 
organic bases, derived from ammonia by the replacement respectively of 1, 2 or 3 
equivalents of hydrogen. 

Expressed in formulae, these compounds would be — 

H rN= Ammonia. 

hJ 

H I N — Bases of the first class, provisionally called amidogen-bases. 

HI 

X f N — Bases of the second class, provisionally called imidogen-bases. 

yJ 

Y rN — Bases of the third class, provisionally called nitrile^bases 

zJ 
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The bases belonging to the first class are pretty numerously represented. Aniline, 
methylamine, ethylamine, amylamine, when considered as amidogen-com pounds, be- 
long to this group. 


“ 1 

H N = Aniline 


H 1 

n I 

H 

II J N = Methylamine 

H [ N = Ethylamine 

H 

C.ILj 

c.hJ 

C.oH, 


= Amylamine. 


Bases of the second and third of the above classes had not been hitherto obtained, 
dthough it is not improbable that many of the alkaloids, whose constitution is at pre- 
sent perfectly unknown, may be found on a closer investigation to be members of 
these latter groups. 

The researches which I have the honour of presenting to the Royal Society will 
exhibit a series of artificial bases, which are evidently produced, by the substitution of 
carbohyd rides, for the second and third equivalents of hydrogen in the ammonia. 

Before proceeding however to the details of iny experiments, I slmll state, that I 
am far from supposing that the above formulse include the constitution of all the 
complex bases with which we are acquainted. It is chiefly the volatile alkaloids whose 
constitution may be represented by tliis view, but even here exceptions may occur. 

Both the ammonia- and the amidogen-theory of the organic bases appear to me to 
have the same defect, in that they endeavour to compress into a single proposition 
our notions respecting the endless variety of compounds which are united under the 
collective term organic bases. If we reflect upon the manifold sources from which the 
various groups of alkaloids arc derived and the differences which we observe in their 
physical properties, and even in their chemical deportment, it is but natural to assume 
that iti their constitution a diversity may exist similar to that of the organic acids, 
which we cannot attempt to include under one common theory of construction. On 
comparing the alkaloids of the Cinchona bark with urea and creatinine, or with nico- 
tine and aniline, few chemists indeed will be inclined to believe that the constituents 
in these various substances are arranged in the same manner. The constitution of 
the lion-volatile organic bases will probably present a very considerable diversity ; 
and it is not at all unlikely that this class will exhibit even instances of conjugated 
ammonias in Berzelius's acceptation of the term. 

In commencing my experimental inquiry, the first step was to select the particular 
base which should be the subject of operation, and the radicals whose introduction 
should be attempted. On the one hand, my previous experimental occupations sug- 
gested aniline for the foundation ; while, on the other, the radicals existing in aniline 
and its congeners, methylamine, ethylainine and amylamine, namely, phenyl, methyl, 
ethyl and amyl, presented themselves as materials for construction. 


Action of Phenyl-alcohol on Aniline. 

My endeavours to introduce into aniline a second equivalent of phenyl, in order to 
convert 


MDCCCL. 


o 
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N intoCi^HsW 


C12H5 


have been unsuccessful up to the present moment. I had hoped that this conversion 
might be effected by the action of phenyl-alcohol on aniline according to the follow- 
ing equation : — 


H VN+H O, Ci 2 H 5 0,=4 C ,2 H 5 W+ 2 n O. 

Q2H5J IC12H5J 

Phenyl-alcohol, however, has neither at the common nor at a high temperature — 
the mixture was exposed for several days in a sealed tube to 250° in an oil -bath — any 
action upon aniline. The residuary aniline was identified by analysis. When con- 
verted into a platinum-salt — 

0*3120 grm. of the salt left on ignition 0*1024 grm. of platinum. 


Experimental percentage of platinum. 
32*82 


Theoretical percentage in the aniline-platinum -salt. 
32*98 


This experiment, when repeated for a longer period, might possibly give a more 
satisfactory result. It is known that ammonia, by a similar treatment with phenyl- 
alcohol, is likewise only very slowly converted into aniline. 

The action of chloride and bromide of phenyl Cjg H 5 Cl, and C 12 H 5 Br upon aniline 
promised a better result ; but the difficulties which I encountered in preparing these 
compounds, which are as yet but very imperfectly investigated, deterred me from 
farther pursuing this direction of the inquiry. 

Much more successful were my endeavours to substitute methyl, ethyl and amyl 
for the remainder of the basic hydrogen in aniline. The compounds of these radicals 
with chlorine, bromine and iodine appeared to be the most appropriate substances for 
this purpose. I have worked with these three classes of compounds, but finding that 
the use of the chlorides and iodides is attended with inconveniences, the former com- 
pounds being exceedingly difficult to handle on account of their volatility, while the 
latter often complicate the reactions by the rapid decomposition of the hydriodic 
acid formed in the process, I have almost exclusively employed the bromides, whose 
action is so precise and definite as to preclude the necessity of seeking any farther 
agent ; only when working in the methyl-series I have sometimes preferred to employ 
the iodide, which is far less volatile than the bromide. Still the deportment of the 
iodides presents some peculiarities, which require farther elucidation. 

Action of Bromide of Ethyl upon Aniline. 

On adding dry bromide of ethyl to aniline, no change takes place in the cold, but 
on gently heating the mixture in an apparatus which will allow the volatilized bro- 
mide to return to the aniline, a lively reaction ensues. The liquid remains for some 
tfme in a state of ebullition, and solidifies on cooling into a mass of crystals. If a 
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cold mixture of the two bodies be left for a few hours, it deposits crystals, which are 
much more definite than those obtained on the cooling of the hot solution. In either 
case the fluid assumes a deep amber colour which approaches brown, and the crystals 
are usually slightly yellow. These crystals vary in composition according to the pro- 
portions in which the two bodies have been mixed. If a very large excess of aniline 
has been used, they are of a prismatic character, and consist of pure hydrobromate 
of aniline. This compound was identified by analysis : — 

0'0486 grm. of the crystals gave 0‘0525 grm. of bromide of silver. 

Experimental percentage of bromine. Theoretical percentage of bromine in 

hydrobromate of aniline. 

45-88 45*97 

On the other hand^ if the bromide of ethyl predominates to a considerable extent, 
the crystals are flat, four-sided tables, sometimes of considerable size. Several ana^ 
lyses, the details of which will be found below, showed that they were the hydrobro- 
mate of a new base^, represented by the formula — 



f. €, of aniline in which 1 equiv. of hydrogen is replaced by 1 equiv. of ethyl, or am- 
monia in which 2 equivs. of hydrogen are replaced, the one by phenyl, the other by 
ethyl. The same base is contained in the free state, either alone or mixed with aniline 
in the mother-liquor of the crystals of hydrobromate of aniline, while the mother- 
liquor of the hydrobromate of the new base, especially if a large excess of the bromide 
has been employed, and after some days' standing, consists of nearly perfectly pure 
bromide of ethyl, only a small quantity of the hydrobromate in question being kept 
in solution. 

The formation of the new basic compound, for which I propose the name Ethyl- 
aniline or Ethylophenylamine, takes place by the removal, from aniline, of 1 equiv. 
of hydrogen, in the form of liydrobromic acid, for which an equivalent of ethyl is 
substituted, the compound thus produced uniting with the hydrobromic acid. Hence 
the action of bromide of ethyl upon aniline may be represented by the following two 
simple equations: — 

2 Ci 2 Hy N-1.C4 Hs Br= fi 2 HyN,HBr +Ctc N 

Aniline. Bromide of Hydrobromate of Bthylaniline. 

Ethyl. Aniline. 

H; N+C 4 H, Br=Ci 6 Hn N, H Br 

f V ^ V ; 

Aniline. Bromide of Hydrobromate of 
Ethyl. Bthylaniline. 

* Frequently, ae may be imagined, mixtures of the two hydrobromatea are deposited according to the pro> 
portion in which the constituents are mixed. 


o2 
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EihylaniUne (Ethylophenylamine). 

This base may be readily obtained in a state of parity by decomposing the solution 
the hydrobromate with a concentrated solution of potassa. A brown basic oil rises 
at once to the top of the liquid ; it is separated by means of a pipette or a tap-funnel, 
and subjected to rectification, after having been freed from water by standing over 
solid potassa. Thus a colourless transparent oil is obtained, which rapidly turns 
brown on exposure to air and light, and has a very high refractive power. It has all 
the properties of the oily bases in general. From aniline it is distinguished by a slight 
difference in the odour, perhaps imperceptible to an inexperienced nose, by a higher 
boiling-point and a lower specific gravity. Ethylaniline boils (from platinum) con- 
stantly at 204°, the boiling-point of aniline being 182°; the specific gravity of this 
base is 0*954 at 18°, that of aniline being 1*020 at 16°. Ethylaniline does not exhibit 
the violet coloration with chloride of lime which characterizes aniline. Its acid solu- 
tions impart a yellow colour to fir-wood and the pith of elder-tree, although less in- 
tensely than those of aniline. By dry chromic acid the base is inflamed like aniline. 
Analyses performed with protoxide of copper gave the following results : — 

I. 0*2566 grm. of oil gave 0*7470 grra. of carbonic acid*. 

II. 0*3048 grm. of oil gave 0*8850 grm. of carbonic acid, and 0*2544 grm. of water. 


Carbon . . 
Hydrogen . 

The formula 

requires the following values *. — 

16 equivs. of Carbon . . 
1 1 equivs. of Hydrogen . 
1 equiv. of Nitrogen . . 

1 equiv. of Ethylaniline . 


Percentage-composition. 

■ 1. II. ■ 

79*39 79*19 

9-27 


C«H„N 



Theory. 

Mean of experiments. 

. . 

79 * 33 ’ 

79*28 

. . 11 

9*09 

9*27 

. . 14 

11*58 

— 

. . 121 

100*00 



The salts of ethylaniline are remarkable for their solubility, especially in water. 
They are not easily obtained in well-defined crystals from an aqueous solution. 
From alcohol, in which they are somewhat less soluble than in water, several salts 
may be readily crystallized. Both the hydrochlorate and oxalate are obtained only 
on evaporating their solutions nearly to dryness, when the salts separate in the form 
of radiated masses ; the sulphate and nitrate have not as yet been obtained in the 
solid form. 


* The hydrogen wm lost. 
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Hydrobromate of Ethylanitine. 

Tbe hydrobromate is extremely soluble in water, but crystallizes on spontaneous 
evaporation of its alcoholic solution in splendid regularly formed tables, of consider- 
able size and perfect beauty. 1 intend to give tbe measurement of these crystals in 
a future communication. The analyses of this salt, dried at 100% gave tbe following 
results : — 

I. 0’6412 grm. of hydrobromate gave 0‘6956 grm. of bromide of silver. 

II. 0*5553 grm. of hydrobromate gave 0*5216 grm. of bromide of silver. 


Percentage of Hydrobromic Acid. 



40 01 40*47 


The formula 

CieH„N,HBr 

requires the following values : — 

1 equiv. of Ethylaniline 121 

I equiv. of Hydrobromic Acid .... 81 


Theory. 


.59*91 

40*09 


Mean of experiment. 


40*24 


1 equiv. of Hydrobromate of Ethylaniline 202 100*00 

The hydrobromate of ethylaniline when gently heated sublimes^ like the corre- 
sponding aniline-salt, in splendid needles, but when subjected to the action of a 
rapidly increasing heat it undergoes a very remarkable decomposition, being rede- 
composed into aniline and bromide of ethyl. On addition of hydrochloric acid to 
the distillate, the aniline dissolves, while the bromide of ethyl collects as a heavy oil 
at the bottom of the vessel. 


Ci 6 H,i N, H Br=Ci 2 Hy N+Q H^ Br 

Aniline. 


Hydrobromate of 
Ethylaniline. 


Bromide of 
Ethyl. 


I have in vain tried to split hydrobromate of aniline according to the equation 


C,2 H, N, H Br=H3N+C,2 H, Br 

V , « > 


Hydrobromate of 
Aniline. 


Bromide of 
Phenyl. 


This salt sublimes, even when suddenly heated, without any decomposition. 


Platinum-Salt of Ethylaniline. 

1 have controled the formula of ethylaniline moreover by the analysis of the 
platinum double salt of this substance. This salt is likenrise very soluble, and may 
by this property be distinguished from the corresponding aniline-salt ; on addition of 
a concentrated solution of bichloride of platinum to a concentrated solution of this 
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bydrochlorate, a deep orange-red oil is deposited^ whioh solidifies^ sometimes only 
after half a day, with crystalline texture. If a moderately concentrated solution 
be employed, the salt crystallizes in the coarse of a few hours in magnificent yellow 
needles, often of an inch in length. On account of its great solubility in water and 
alcohol, it has to be washed with a mixture of alcohol and ether, in which the latter 
predominates. It may be dried at 100^ without decomposition. 

On analysis the following numbers were obtained : — 


0-3550 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*3275 grm. of carbonic acid and 0*1055 grin. 


of water. 

0*1812 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0545 grm. of platinum. 


CieHaN, HCl,PtCl 


The formula 
requires the following values ; — 

16 equivs. of Carbon 
12 equivs. of Hydrogen 
1 equiv. of Nitrogen . 

3 equivs. of Chlorine . 

1 equiv. of Platinum . 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt 


Theory. 



Experiment. 

96-00 

29*34 

29*24 

12-00 

3*66 

3-83 

14-00 

4-29 

— 

106*50 

32*55 

— 

98-68 

30-16 

30-07 

326*18 

10000 



Terchloride of gold and protochloride of mercury yield with solutions of ethylani- 
line yellow oily precipitates, which are very readily decomposed. 

Of the products of decomposition of ethylaniline, I know as yet almost nothing, 
although they will not be deficient in interest in a theoretical point of view. 

The action of bromine gives rise to the formation of two compounds, both crystal- 
line, one basic, the other indifferent and corresponding probably to tribromaniline. 
Neither of these substances has yet been analysed. 

On passing cyanogen into an alcoholic solution of ethylaniline, short yellow prisms 
are deposited after some time, which are evidently cyanethylaniline, Cy, Cj^ Hjj N, 
corresponding to cyaniline and cyanocumidine*. This new cyanogen-base dissolves 
in dilute sulphuric acid, and is thrown down from this solution by ammonia in form 
of a floury precipitate. The hydrochlorate, like the corresponding cyaniline-salt, is 
very insoluble in hydrochloric acid. It may be obtained in fine crystals on addition 
of hydrochloric acid to a solution of the base in dilute sulphuric acid. Cyanethyl- 
aniline, like cyaniline, forms a very soluble platinum-salt. 

I have made also some qualitative experiments respecting the deportment of ethyl- 
aniline with chloride of cyanogen. This gas is rapidly absorbed, much heat being 
evolved. On cooling, the mass solidifies into a resinous mixture of a hydrochlorate 
and a neutral oil, which separates on addition of water. The base separated from 


* Chemical Society, Quart. Joura. i. p. 159. 
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the bydrochlorate is an oil, and volatile, while melaniline, produced in the correspond- 
ing reaction of chloride of cyanogen with aniline, is solid and non-volatile. 

Bisulphide of carbon gives rise to a gradual evolution of bydrosulphuric acid, no 
crystals being deposited from the mixture. 

Phosgene gas acts powerfully on ethylaniline, a liquid compound being formed 
together with hydrochlorate of ethylaniline. No analysis having as yet been per- 
formed of these compounds, I refrain from entering into any farther details. 


Action of Bromide of Ethyl upon Ethylaniline. 


The phenomena attending the action of bromide of ethyl upon ethylaniline resem- 
ble those which are observed in the corresponding treatment of aniline. The reaction 
however is less powerful, another equivalent of hydrogen in aniline being less easily 
eliminated or replaced. Four or five days elapse before the separation of crystals 
commences at the common temperatures. The formation however is considerably 
accelerated on application of heat. 

The experience obtained in the preparation of ethylaniline suggested at once the 
use of a very large excess of bromide of ethyl, by which the formation of one com- 
pound only was secured. The mixture assumed a light-yellow colour, turned gradu- 
ally brown, and deposited after five days four-sided tables of considerable size and 
remarkable beauty. The mother-liquor was coloured bromide of ethyl, leaving, when 
distilled off, a small quantity of the same crystalline compound. 

The substance in question was, as a subsequent analysis will prove, the pure bydro- 
bromate of a new base, which is represented by the formula — 


“'20 


H,5N 



t. e. of ethylaniline in which 1 equiv. of hydrogen is replaced by ethyl, or aniline in 
which 2 equivs. of the same radical are substituted for a corresponding number of 
hydrogen-equivalents, or lastly ammonia, in which the thi*ee equivalents of hydrogen 
are replaced, the one by phenyl, the two others each by ethyl. 

The formation of this new substance, for which I propose the name diethylaniline 
or diethylophenylamine, requires no farther illustration : it is absolutely analogous 
to the production of ethylaniline. 


Diethylaniline ( Diethylophenylamine ) . 

The preparation of this compound in a state of purity resembles that of the preceding 
base, whose physical properties have been only slightly modified by the introduction 
of the second equivalent of ethyl. The specific gravity was found to be 0*939 at 18®, 
showing a slight decrease when compared with that of ethylaniline (0*964), The 
boiling-point, however, was raised nearly 10 degrees ; diethylaniline boils quite con- 
stantly at 213®‘5. Diethylaniline is moreover distinguished from ethylaniline by re- 
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mainiq g perfectly bright and colourless when exposed to the air. Like etbylaniline 
it stUl imparts a yellovr colour to fir-wood, but, like the former, fiuls to affect a solu- 
tion of hypochlorite of lime. 

Analysis performed with protoxide of copper gave the following results : — 

0*2301 grm. of oil gave 0*6814 grm. of carbonic acid and 0*2118 grm. of water. 
The formula 

C«H„N 

requires the following values^ which may be placed in juxtaposition with the per- 


centage deduced from the above analysis. 


Theory. 

.A. 

Experiment. 

20 equivs. of Carbon .... 

1^ 

80*53 

80*76 

16 equivs. of Hydrogen . . . 

15 

10*06 

10*22 

1 equiv. of Nitrogen .... 

14 

9-41 

— 

1 equiv. of Diethylaniline . . 

149 

100*00 



To obtain farther evidence for the formula of this compound^ both the hydrobromate 
and the platinum-salt were subjected to analysis. 

Hydrobromate of Diethylaniline. 

I have mentioned this salt when speaking of the formation of the second base. It 
isv extremely soluble, and resembles in every respect the corresponding etbylaniline- 
compound. The bromine-determination gave the following results : — 

0*4277 grm. of salt gave 0*3490 grin, of bromide of silver. 

I place the experimental percentage of hydrobromic acid in juxtaposition with the 
theoretical value of the formula 

C2oHi5N,HBr. 

Tiieory. Experiment. 

1 equiv. of Diethylaniline 149 64*78 

I equiv. of Hydrobromic acid 81 35*22 35*14 

I equiv. of Hydrobromate of Diethylaniline 230 100*00 

The hydrobromate of diethylaniline, when gently heated, fuses and sublimes like the 
corresponding aniline- and ethylaniline-salts. When rapidly heated, it is entirely 
converted into a colourless oil, which distils over. This oil contains equal equiva- 
lents of bromide of ethyl and ethylaniline. By this distillatipn we obtain indeed the 
very constituents from which the hydrobromate was originally prepared, and which 
would of course reconvert themselves into hydrobromate of diethylaniline. Only a 
trifling amount of undecomposed hydrobromate covers, after the distillation is finished, 
the sides of the retort in the form of a radiated coating. 

The peculiar deportment then of the bydrobroroates of the ethyl-bases, and pro- 
bably of all their salts, allows os to remove the several equivalents of ethyl one after 
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the other from our fabric in the same manner as we had inserted them. When first 
I became acquainted with diethylated aniline, having then already observed the de- 
portment of the salts of ethylaniline, which under the influence of heat are recon- 
verted into aniline, I indulged for a moment in the pardonable illusion, that the salt 
of diethylaniline would exhibit the metamorphosis — 

Ca,HisN,HBr= Ci 3 H, N+ Cg Hg Br 

Hydrobromate of Aniline. Bromide of 
Diethylaniline. Butyl. 

a mode of reaction which would have afforded a passage from the ethyl- into the butyl- 
series. This step however is reserved for a more fortunate experimenter. 


Platinum’Salt of Diethylaniline. 

This salt resembles the corresponding compound of ethylaniline. On addition of a 
concentrated solution of bichloride of platinum to the hydrochlorate, it is precipi- 
tated in form of a deep orange-coloured oil, which rapidly solidifies into a hard cry- 
.stalline mass. If the solutions are mixed in a dilute state, the salt is separated after 
some time in cross-like yellow crystals. It is not nearly so soluble in water and alcohol 
as the ethylaniline-salt. Analysis led to the following numbers : — 

♦ I. 0* 1 7 1 5 grill, of platinum-salt gave 0*2 1 25 grm. of carbonic acid and 0*0700 gnu, 
of water. 

♦II, 0*1848 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0513 gi*ra. of platinum. 

III. 0*5361 grm. of platinum salt gave 0*1476 grm. of platinum. 

IV. 0*5550 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*1533 grm. of platinum. 


Percentage-composition. 

I. II. III. W? 

Carbon 33*78 

Hydrogen 4*53 

Platinum 2776 27*53 27*62 

The formula 


N,HC1, Pt Ck 


requires the following values, which I place in juxtaposition with the mean of the ex- 


perimental results ; — 

20 equivs. of Carbon . . . 
1 6 equivs. of Hydrogen . . 
1 equiv. of Nitrogen . . . 

3 equivs. of Chlorine . . . 
1 equiv. of Platinum . . . 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt . . 


Theory. 

Mean of ezperimenti. 

f ' ' 

—A. ^ 


120*00 

33*78 

33-78 

16*00 

4*54 

4-53 

14*00 

3*91 


106*50 

29*99 


98*68 

27*78 

27-66 

356-18 

100*00 



* 1. and II. m of a specitten reorystalliaed from alcohol* 
P 


MDCCCL. 
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1 have not examined any other of the salts of dietbylaniline : their deportment re- 
sembles in every respect that of the etfaylaniline-salts. 


Action of Bromide of Ethyl on Diethylaniline. 


If we assume that the series of bases, aniline, ethylaniline and diethylaniline, arise 
from the gradual elimination of the three equivalents of hydrogen in ammonia, and 
their substitution by 1 equivalent of phenyl and 2 equivalents of ethyl, it is difficult 
to imagine that bromide of ethyl should have any farther action on diethylaniline, 
this compound ammonia containing, according to this view, no longer any replaceable 
hydrogen. However, it would have been deserting the path of inductive research, if 
this point had been left unestablished by rigorous experiments. 

For this purpose diethylaniline was left in contact with bromide of ethyl for nearly 
a month. After the lapse of this time the mixture had undergone no change in its 
appearance. On treating however a portion with water, it was found that a small 
quantity of hydrobromate dissolved, from which on addition of potassa an oily base 
was separated. The quantity obtained in this manner from nearly two ounces of the 
united liquids being insufficient for a determination, 1 subjected a similar mixture, 
in a sealed tube, for several days to the tempei*ature of boiling water. I was 
surprised to find that a yellow layer began to separate at the lower extremity of the 
tube, which increased gradujilly to a fifth of the liquid column. When allowed to 
cool, this layer solidified into a crystalline mass. On opening the tube, it was found 
that there was no pressure from within, except that exerted by the elasticity of bro- 
mide of ethyl. After separation of the excess of the bromide by distillation in the 
water-bath, water added to the viscid residue dissolved the crystals, while an oil 
floated upon the surface which was found to be entirely basic : it was separated by 
a distillation at a higher temperature, when it was carried over with the vapour of 
the water. The remaining liquid in the retort was found to be a solution of a hydro- 
bromate. It was decomposed with potassa, and the liberated base separated from the 
bromide of potassium by distillation. The two basic oils obtained in this manner, 
when dissolved in hydrochloric acid and precipitated by bichloride of platinum, gave 
rise to the formation of two splendid platinum-salts. These salts left on ignition the 
following percentage of platinum ; I. being the oil which bad not been in combina- 
tion ; II. the base which had been separated from the hydrobromate. 

I. 0-5626 grm. of platinum-salt left 0*1559 grin, of platinum. 

II. 0*5384 grm. of platinum-salt left 0*1495 grm. of platinum. 


Experimental 

' I. 
2770 


percentage of platinum, 

.. X 


II. 

2776 


Theoretical percentage in diethyl- 
aniline-platinum-salt. 

2776 . 


These experiments prove that the basic oil obtained on direct distillation, or by 
distilling after treatment with potassa, had not assimilated a farther equivalent of 
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the alcohol-radical ; but the question arose in what manner a portion of the base bad 
been converted into hydrobromate ? It was not impossible that the bromide of ethyl, 
although it had been in contact with chloride of calcium, might nevertheless still 
have retained a portion of water, whose elements could have induced a regeneration 
of alcohol with simultaneous formation of hydrobromic acid : 

C* Hj Br-f 2H 0= H0, C4H5O +H Br. 

Bromide of Bthyl. Alcohol. 

I now took care that both substances, the diethylaniline and the bromide of ethyl, 
should be perfectly dry before coming into contact. For this purpose, both liquids 
were left for several days over anhydrous caustic baryta and then subjected to distil- 
lation. The compounds at the common temperature were found to have no action upon 
one another. In order to place them in a condition most favourable for mutual action, 
the mixture was exposed for several days in a sealed tube to the temperature of boil- 
ing water. On opening the tube and extracting the mixture with water, a small quan- 
tity of [jydrobrornate was found to have nevertheless been formed. The portion 
insoluble in water was dissolved in hydrochloric acid and precipitated by bichloride 
of platinum. The salt obtained in this manner could not be mistaken. It fell down 
in the form of a yellow oil, which rapidly solidified into the orange-yellow crystal- 
line aggregates characterizing the diethylaniline-compound. 

From these experiments, it would appear that diethylaniline is no longer capable 
of fixing another equivalent of ethyl. Still the production of the small quantity of 
hydrobromate in the last experiment indicates that the phenomenon cannot be due 
to the formation of alcohol. Farther steps are necessary for the explanation of this 
transformation. 


In aniline, ethylaniline and diethylaniline, then we have three bases, which may 
be considered as derived from ammonia by the elimination and replacement of its 
three hydrogen-equivalents. The successive formations of ethylaniline and diethyl- 
aniline from aniline have been detailed in the preceding paragraphs ; the passage of 
ammonia into aniline, when exposed to the action of a phenyl-compound, has been 
proved at an earlier period by some experiments, made jointly by M. Laurent and 
myself, upon the action, at a high temperature, of hydrated oxide of phenyl on am- 
monia. In this reaction a small but unequivocal quantity of aniline is formed. 

The formation of aniline, ethylaniline and diethylaniline, appeared to have esta- 
blished in a sufficiently satisfactory manner, the point of theory which is here in 
question; still I thought desirable the acquisition of additional facts in support of 
the position to which this inquiry has conducted me. Thus I have been led to study 
the action of bromide of ethyl upon several of the derivatives of aniline, and to try 
whether other alcohol-radicals, such as methyl and amyl, would have a similar 

p2 
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action; lastly, in order to complete the investigation, I was obliged to leave the 
amidogen-*bases altogether in order to submit the typical ammonia itself to examina* 
tion. 

Among the bases derived from aniline, there is a class whose deportment with 
bromide of ethyl appeared to be more particularly worthy of a careful investigation. 
This is the group of compounds produced from aniline by substitution, and embracing 
chloranilitie, dichloraniline and trichioraniline, the corresponding bromanilines, iodani- 
line and nitraniline. The question arose in what manner will these substances, in 
which the original aniline has lost already a certain quantity of its hydrogen, com- 
port themselves under the influence of bromide of ethyl? The answer afforded by ex- 
periment was unequivocal and in perfect accordance with the result anticipated by 
theory, although it may here at once be stated, that the difficulty of obtaining the 
compounds in question in sufficient quantity has prevented me from pursuing this 
part of the investigation as far as I could have wished. 

Action op Bromide of Ethvl upon Chloranilinb. 

A solution of chloraniiine in dry bromide of ethyl exhibits no apparent change 
even after several days’ exposure to the temperature of boiling water. On adding 
however water and distilling off the excess of bromide of ethyl, it was found that the 
chloraniiine had been converted into a hydrobromate, which was held in solution, 
scarcely a trace of uncombined base being left. Addition of potassa to the solution 
of the hydrobromate separated at once a yellow oily base, of a very characteristic 
aniseed-odour, differing from chloraniiine in many respects. It remained liquid 
even at the tempei’ature of a cold winter day, while chloraniiine is distinguished by 
the facility with which it crystallizes. Its salts are much more soluble than the 
corresponding chloraniline-salts : I have only seen the sulphate and oxalate in a 
crystallized state. This liquid base is evidently ethylochloraniline — 



I am sorry that I have not been able to verify this formula by direct analysis. The 
amount of substance at my disposal precluded the idea of submitting it to the pro- 
cesses of purification necessary before combustion. I had hoped to fix its composi- 
tion by the determination of the platinum in the platinum-salt. Unfortunately this 
salt separated in the form of a yellow oil, which could not by any means be made to 
crystallize. Obliged to desist from direct analysis, I endeavoured to gain the requisite 
data by another mode of proceeding. 

Action of Bromide of Ethvjl upon £^hylochu)ranilinb. 

Recollecting that in almost all the instances which I have examined, the tendency 
exhibited by the various buses of producing readily crystallizable platinum-salts 
increased with the degree of their ethylation, I subjected the whole amount of the 
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8tiU hypothetical ethylochloraniline, after having dried it by a current of hot air^ to 
the action of a considerable excess of bromide of ethyl. After two days* exposure to 
100® the mixture was found to contain a hydrobromate in solution, not a trace of free 
base being left. There was no doubt that a second equivalent of ethyl bad been 
assimilated. On decomposing the hydrobromate with potassa, an oil separated re- 
sembling, in its appearance and also in its odour, the preceding compound. An 
attempt to purify the ethylochloraniline from the potassa by distillation with water 
having failed, on account of the high boiling-point of this substance, the purification 
of the diethylochloraniline, for as such the new compound was to be considered, was 
at once effected with ether. The ethereal solution of the oil was carefully washed 
with water to remove adhering potassa, and evaporated : the yellow oil remaining 
after this treatment was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution mixed with 
bichloride of platinum. Immediately a splendid orange-yellow crystalline precipitate 
was separated, which after washing with water was fit for analysis. This salt fused 
at 100®. 

In the analysis a small quantity of platinum was lost. 

0’2376 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0583 grin, of platinum. 

The formula 

C 20 CIN,HC1, PtCl2, 


requires the following values; — 

Theory . Experiment . 


1 equiv. of Diethylochloraniline 

183*50 

4709 

1 equiv. of Hydrochloric acid . . 

36-50 

9*37 

2 equivs. of Chlorine 

71*00 

18*22 

1 equiv. of Platinum 

98*68 

25*32 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt . . . 

389-68 

100*00 


The result, although somewhat below theory, shows that chloraniline, when subjected 
to the action of bromide of ethyl, exhibits absolutely the same deportment as aniline 
itself, two equivalents of ethyl being consecutively introduced which give rise to 
the formation of two new terms, which demand the names ethylochloraniline (ethy- 
lochloropbenylamine) and diethylochloraniline (diethylochlorophenylamine). 


Action of Bromide of Ethyl upon Bromaniline. 

The absolute analogy existing between chloraniline and bromaniline, to which 1 
have alluded in a former paper*, is maintained also in the deportment of these two 
substances towards bromide of ethyl. Bromaniline is rapidly converted into hydro- 
bromate of ethylobromaniline which could not, except by analysis, be distinguished 
from the corresponding chlorine-base. The platinum-salt being likewise a viscid oil, 


* Chem, Soo. Mem. ii. 291. 
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1 have omitted to analyse it. There is however no doubt about the existence of an 
ethylobromaniline^ 

Cie Hw Br N. 

I have not attempted to ethylate this compound any farther. 

Action of Bromide of Ethyl upon Nitraniline. 

Eihylonitraniline (Ethylonitropkenylamine), 

Nitraniline readily dissolves in bromide of ethyl. The solution soon deposits, even 
at the common temperature, pale-yellow crystals of considerable size. At the boiling 
temperature of water the conversion is rapidly accomplished. On addition of an 
alkali to the hydrobromate, the etbylonitraniline separates as a brown oily mass, which 
solidifies after some time with crystalline structure. In this substance, as well as in 
the other ethylated bases, the properties of the mother-compound are only slightly 
modified. Thus we find in the base etbylonitraniline still the yellow colour of nitra- 
niline, which it readily imparts to the skin, but which it loses altogether in its salts. 
These salts are as easily soluble in water as the corresponding nitraniline-compounds, 
if not even more so, and possess the same peculiar sweetish taste ; they all ciystallize 
however on evaporating their solutions nearly to dryness. Etbylonitraniline dissolves 
readily in ether and alcohol, less so in boiling water ; from a solution in the latter 
the base is deposited in stellated groups of yellow crystals, which are readily distin- 
guished from the felted mass of long needles, separated on cooling from an aqueous 
.solution of nitraniline. 

I have fixed the composition of etbylonitraniline by a single number, namely, by 
the determination of the metal in the platinum double salt. This compound is pre- 
pared by adding bichloride of platinum to a very concentrated solution of the hydro- 
chlorate ; this must not contain much free acid, in which the salt would redissolve. 
After a short time pale-yellow scales are separated, which have to be washed with 
cold water. The small quantity of substance at my disposal may excuse the slight 
deficiency in the amount of platinum. 

0*1544 grm. of etbylonitraniline gave 0*0405 grm. of platinum. 

This percentage agrees with the formula 

Ci 6 H 10 N 2 O 4 , 11 Cl, Pt CI 2 , 
as will be seen from the following comparison : — 


Theory. Experiment. 


1 equiv. of Etbylonitraniline . 

'I 6 OOO 

44*60 

— 

1 equiv. of Hydrochloric acid 

36*50 

9*80 


2 eqnivs. of Chlorine , . . 

7100 

19*09 

— 

1 equiv. of Platinum . . . 

98*68 

26*61 

26*23 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt . . 

372*18 

100 00 
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The nitraniline-salt contains 28*66 per cent of platinum. I have not prepared a 
dietbylonitraniline. 

The deportment of chloraniline, bromaniline and nitraniline with bromide of ethyl, 
appears to throw much light upon the constitution of these substitution-bases. The 
possibility of introducing into these substances two equivalents of ethyl, shows that 
they must contain the same amount of basic hydrogen (an expression by which I may 
be allowed to represent briefly the hydrogen of the ammonia-skeleton) as aniline 
itself, and hence it is evident that it was the hydrogen of the phenyl which was re- 
placed by chlorine, bromine and byponitric acid in the transformation of aniline 
into its chlorinated, brominated, &c. relatives. 

This transformation is due to a secondary substitution affecting the hydrogen in 
the radical, which replaced the original ammonia-hydrogen ; and the constitution of 
the substances in question may hence be graphically represented by the following 
formulae : — 



H 1 

1 

; ^ ^ 


H 

Chloraniline J 

H 

>N. Bromaniline 

H 

.N. Nitraniline « 

H 






['■•QJ 


H 

1 

H 


H 

Ethylochloraniline . . . < 

c. H, 

;N. Ethylobromaniline | 

C, H, 
/H \ 

.N. Ethylonitraniline^ 

G4 H, 

✓H V 





! 








Diethylochloranillnc ^ 

C4 H, 
/H \ 

N. 





(ci) 






N. 


N. 


This mode of viewing their constitution is in perfect harmony with the facts at pre- 
sent in our possession, both as regards the deportment of the substitution-anilines, 
and the substances similarly derived from hydrated oxide of phenyl. Experiment 
has shown that in aniline 1, 2 or 3 equivalents of hydrogen may be replaced by 
chlorine, bromine, and probably also by the elements of byponitric acid*. In these 
substances their basic properties gradually diminish with the successive insertions 


* At the present moment we have only nitraniline, but it is scarcely to be doubted that we shall soon be- 
come acquainted with the nitro-term corresponding to dichloraniline and trichloraniline. Recent researches 
of M. Cahoubs (Ann. Ch. Phys. sdr. zxvii. 439 ) on the derivatives of anisole have pointed out the first alka- 
loid containing 2 equivs. of byponitric acid. 

Anisidine G14 Hp N 0 ^. 

Nitranisidine ...Ci4 J NO*. 

Dinitranisidine Ci* | \ N O*. 

In this series only the trinitranisidine Cj* | J N O* is wanting. 
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of chlorine or bromine into the compound. Bronianilino still retains a strongly 
alkaloidal character which in dibromaniline is so for impaired that by simple ebulli- 
tion it is separated from its aqueous saline solutions; tribromaniline, lastly, is a per- 
fectly indilfei'ent compound. Now if we recollect that in monobrominated and dibro- 
minated phenole (obtained by M. Cahours,' by distilling respectively, brdmosalicylic 
and dibromosalicylic acid), the original character of hydrated oxide of 'pben3rl is 
gradually altered and becomes in tribromophenole (bromophenisic acid of M. LAtr- 
Uent) powerfully acid, we cannot be surprised to find that the gradual development 
of electi-onegative properties in the radical should affect the nature of a basic systein 
in which it replaces hydrogen. We have two parallel groups of bodies, the chemichl 
character of which is differently affected by the modification induced in the radical, 
existing in both, by the assimilation of bromine. 


Hydrated protozidel 
of phenyl 


H, O, slightly acid. 


Bromophenole 


HO, O, more so. 

l_BrJ 


Phenylamine 



Bromophenylamine 



J 


H 

H 



N, powerfully 
basic. 


N, less so. 


Dibromophenole 


HO, C,, 



O, more so. 


Tribromophenole ^ 

Bromophenisic acid J * j 


O, powerfully acid. 


Dibromophenylamine 


Tribromopbenylamine 



N, less so. 


.N, neutral. 


Tribromopbenylamine (tribromaniline) is a compound differing in its nature in no 
way from oxamide. Both these substances are ammonia, whose basic character has 
been counterbalanced by the insertion of a powerfully electronegative radical in 
the place of one of the hydrogen-equivalents. These two substances, when subjected 
to the influence of strong acids, comport themselves in exactly the same manner ; 
they both reproduce ammonia, the one with formation of tribromophenisic, the other 
of oxalic acid. 

The paragraphs now following are devoted to a brief account of the bases derived 
from aniline by the insertion of methyl and amyl. I have not however followed out 
the examination of these substances to the same extent, the principle having been in 
fact sufiiciently established by the formation of the ethyl bodies. 
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Action op Bromipb and Iodide op Methyl upon Aniline. 


Methylaniline {Methyhphenylamine), 

The deportment of aniline with bromide of methjrl resembles its behaviour with 
the ethyl-compound. The mixture rapidly solidifies into a crystalline mass of 
bydrobromate of methylaniline. Bromide of methyl being extremely volatile, I have 
used also the iodide, which boils at a more convenient temperature. The action of 
the latter compound upon aniline is very remarkable, the evolution of heat, on mixing 
the two substances, being so great, that the liquid enters into violent ebullition, so 
that unless the substances be mixed gradually, the crystalline hydriodate, which is 
formed immediately, is actually thrown out of the vessel. 

Methylaniline, when separated from the bydrobromate or hydriodate, appears as a 
transparent oil of a peculiar odour, somewhat different from that of aniline, and boiling 
at 192° ; it has retained the properties of aniline in a higher degree than the ethylated 
compound. This substance yields still the blue coloration with hypochlorite of 
lime, although in a less degree than aniline. Its salts are less soluble than those of 
ethylaniline ; they are at once formed in the crystalline state on addition of the re- 
spective acids ; the oxalate crystallizes very easily, but is rapidly decomposed with 
reproduction of aniline, and probably with formation of oxalate of methyl*. 

The composition of methylaniline is represented by the expression 


Ci,h,n=c,,[^“^Jn=|c, H3|n. 

tCjo HgJ 


I have established this formula by the analysis of the platinum-salt. This is pre- 
cipitated as a transparent oil, which rapidly changes into pale-yellow crystalline tufts, 
resembling the corresponding aniline-salt, but liable to rapid decomposition. The 
washing must be quickly done, for the salt is extremely soluble in water, and must 
be immediately followed by desiccation. Even when very carefully prepared, it has 
become dark by the time it is ready for combustion. It turns instantaneously black 
if an alcoholic solution of the hydrochlorate be employed for its preparation. 

Analysis I. refers to a salt obtained with the base prepared by means of the bro- 
mide ; for analysis II. the base had been formed by the iodide. The specimen ana- 
lysed under III. again had been obtained with the bromide, but it was in an advanced 
state of decomposition, and had in consequence become perfectly black. 

I. 0*1018 grni. of platinum-salt gave 0*0319 grro. of platinum. 

II. 0*2467 grin, of platinum-salt gave 0*0784 grm. of platinum. 

III. 0*2066 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0660 grm. of platinum. 


* The aniline thus reproduced was identified by the analysis of the platinum-compound. 

0*7910 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*2615 grm. of platinum. 

Experimental. Theoretical percentage of platinum in aniline-platinum-salt. 
33*05 32*98 


MDCCCU 


Q 
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Percentage of platinum. 


' I. 

IL 

III. ’ 


31'33 

3178 

31-96. 


Ibe formula 




0)4 Hg 

N, H Cl, Pt Clj 


requires the following values : — 





Theory. 



Mean of L and II. 

1 equiv. of Methylaniline . 

. 10700 

34-16 

— 

1 equiv. of Hydrochloric acid . 36‘50 

11-66 

— 

2 eqaivs. of Chlorine . . 

. 7100 

22-67 

— 

1 equiv. of Platinum . . . 

. 98-68 

31-52 

31*55 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt . 

. 313-18 

100-00 



I have not attempted to form a dimetbylaniline. 


Action of Iodide of Methyl upon Ethylaniunb. 

Methylethylardline ( Methylethylophenylamine) . 

I have established the existence of this compound merely by qualitative experi- 
ments. The mixture of ethylaniline and iodide of methyl begins to erystallize after 
two days’ exposure to the temperature of boiling water. Methylethylaniiine resembles 
the preeeding base in its odour, but has no longer any action upon hypochlorite of 
lime. I bad not prepared a sufficient quantity of the compound for a determination 
of the boiling-point. The salts of this base are extremely soluble. Witli the excep- 
tion of the hydrobromate, I have not been able to obtain a single one in crystals. 
Even the platinum-salt is not to be obtained in the crystalline form ; it is extremely 
soluble, and separates, if very concentrated solutions be employed, as a yellow oil, 
which does not solidify even after lengthened exposure to the air. This circumstance 
has prevented me from fixing the composition of methylethylaniiine by a number. 

It cannot however be doubted that it is represented by the formula — 


1 

H, 1 

rCj H3' 

CjgHiaN^cJ 

C*H3 

►N=Jc 4 Ilg. 

1 

LC4HJ 

lCi2 


This compound presents a certain degree of interest, inasmuch as the 3 eqaivs. of 
hydrogen in the ammonia are replaced by three different radicals, namely by methyl, 
ethyl and phenyl. 1 have prepared however a similar compound conUuning, instead 
of methyl, amyl, whose properties permitted an easier analysis. 
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Action of Bromide of Amyl upon Aniline. 

Amylaniline {Amyhphenylamine). 

A mixture of aniline and an excess of bromide of amyl^ when left in contact at 
the common temperature for some days^ deposits magnificent crystals of hydrobro- 
mate of aniline. Never have 1 obtained this salt in larger and more definite ci 7 stals ; 
although I have seen it deposited of late from a good many solutions. The mother- 
liquor of this salt is a mixture of amylaniline and bromide of amyl. If aniline be 
heated in the water-bath with a very large excess of bromide of amyl, the whole is 
converted into hydrobromate of amylaniline, which remains dissolved in the excess of 
bromide. 

When prepared without the co-operation of heat, the amylaniline may be purified 
simply by separating the crystals of the aniline- salt and distilling the remaining mix- 
ture, when the bromide of amyl passes over long before the amyl-base begins to vola- 
tilize. If the base has been produced by beating the mixture, it is necessary, after 
the excess of bromide has been removed, to distil the hydrobromate with potassa. 
On submitting the base, purified in the usual manner, to combustion, the following 
numbers were obtained : — 

0’2760grm. of oil gave 0*8161 grm. of carbonic acid, and 0*2560 grra. of water. 

This analysis leads to the formula — 



as may be seen from a juxtaposition of the theoretical and experimental values. 




Theory. 

Experiment. 

22 equivs. of Carbon . . . 

. . . 132 

^ 

80-98 

80*64 

17 equivs. of Hydrogen . . 

... 17 

10*42 

10-30 

1 equiv. of Nitrogen . . . 

. . . 14 

8*60 


1 equiv. of Amylaniline . . 

. . . 163 

100*00 



Amylaniline is a ccMourtess liquid, possessing all the family-features of the group. 
It is distinguished, at the common temperature, by a very agreeable, somewhat rose- 
like odour, rather an unusual property for an arnyl-compound ; however, it does not 
deny its origin, for on heating the base the disgusting odour of the fusel-alcohol 
appears but slightly modified. Amylaniline boils constantly at 258°, or 54=3 x 18° 
higher than ethylanilinc. This boiling-point is characteristic, inasmuch as the ele- 
mentary group amyl raises the boiling-point of aniline 44° higher than does the in- 
sertion of two equivalents of ethyl, whose weight is not very inferior to that of the 
single amyl-equivalent. 

The amyl-base forms beautiful rather insoluble salts with hydrochloric, bydro- 

Q 2 
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bromic and oxalic acids ; when heated with water, they form an oily layer on the sur- 
face, and crystallize only slowly on cooling : they have the peculiar fatty appearance 
which characterizes the crystalline amyl-compounds. The platinum-salt is precipi- 
tated as a yellow mass of an unctuous consistence ; it crystallizes but very slowly, 
and usually not before partial decomposition has set in. It is on this account that I 
have not made an analysis of this compound. 

Action of Bromide op Amyl upon Amylaniline. 

Diamylaniline ( Diamylophenylamine ) . 

A mixture of amylaniiine and bromide of amyl solidifies after two days’ exposure 
to the temperature of the water-bath. The new basic compound, when separated and 
purified in the usual manner, resembles the preceding base, especially with respect to 
odour. Its salts are so insoluble in water that at the first glance one is almost in- 
clined to doubt the basicity of the substance, inasmuch as the oil appears to be per- 
fectly insoluble in dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. However, the oily drops 
floating in the acid solution are the salts themselves, which gradually solidify into 
splendid crystalline masses, having likewise the fatty appearance of amyl-substances. 
The composition of diamylaniline is represented by the expression — 

f H-, 1 fCioHin 

C 32 H„ N=cJ C,„ In = J C,o II„ N. 

ICioH.J IC,2HJ 

I have established this formula by the analysis of the platinum-compound, which is 
precipitated as an oily mass, rapidly solidifying into a brick-red crystalline substance. 
If an alcoholic solution of the hydrochlorate be employed, it is immediately obtained 
in the crystalline state. When exposed to the heat of the water-bath this salt fuses, 
without however undergoing any decomposition. 

On analysis the following results were obtained : — 

1. 0*3015 grm, of platinum-salt gave 0*4820 grm. of carbonic acid, and 0* 1 765 grin, 
of water. 

II. 0*2550 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0572 grm. of platinum. 

III. 0*4750 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*1061 grm. of platinum. 

Percentage. 



Carbon 4360 

Hydrogen 6*50 

Platinum 22'43 22'34 

The formula 

Cj^HjyNjHCUPtClj 
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requiras the follomlig values : — 

< 

32 equivfi. of Carbdn . , 
28 equivs. of Hydrogen 
1 equiv. of Nitrogen . 

3 equivs. of Chlorine . , 
1 equiv. of Platinum . . 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt 


Hieory. 

Experiment. 

^ 

192*00 

43*71’ 

43*60 

28*00 

6*37 

650 

14*00 

3*19 

— 

106*50 

24*25 

— 

98*68 

22*47 

22*38 

439*18 

100*00 



Diamylaniline boils between 275° and 280° : the small scale upon which I had to 
work prevented me from determining it more accurately. It is interesting to see how 
very little the boiling-point is raised by the introduction of the second equivalent of 
amyl) when compared with the effect produced by the insertion of the first. The 
same remark applies to the ethylanilines. 


Action of Bromidb of Ethyl upon Amylaniline and of Bromide of Amyl 

UPON Ethylantline. 


Amylethylaniline (Amylethyhphenylamine), 


It remained now only to analyse a basic compound in which the three equivalents 
of the ammonia-hydrogen should be replaced by three different radicals. I found in 
amylethylaniline a substance similar in composition to methyletbylaniline) but which 
by its properties admitted of a rigorous analytical examination. 

Amylethylaniline is formed without diSiculty by the action of bromide of ethyl 
upon amylaniline. The mixtui*e having been exposed to the heat of the water-bath) 
the conversion was found to be complete after two days. When purified in the usual 
way, amylethylaniline forms a colourless oil, boiling at 262°, only 4° higher than the 
amyl-base. The properties of this substance are analogous to those of the other 
bases. It forms a beautiful crystalline hydrocblorate and bydrobromate ; the pla- 
tinum-salt is precipitated in form of a light orange-yellow pasty mass, which rapidly 
crystallizes. This salt fuses at 100°. By analysis of the platinum-compound I was 
enabled to fix without difficulty the composition of the base, which is represented by 
the formula 


1 

r ] 

1 

1 C4 n, 1 

Cjg H21 N=Ci2j 

[Cio HiiJ 

■N = j 

C,oH„ 

IC, 2 H 5 J 


^N. 


I. 0*2893 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*4137 grm. of carbonic acid, and 0* 1 495 grin, 
of water. 

II. 0*2647 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0652 grm. of platinum. 

III. 0*25 10 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0619 grm. of platinum. 
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Peroentftge*>compoutioii« 



' I. 

11. 

in. 

Carbon .... 

. 3900 

— 


Hydrogen . . . 

. . 670 

— 

— 

Platinum . . . 

. . 

24*63 

24*66 

The formula 




C 28 

HaN,HCl.PtCl2 


requires the following values : — 





Theory. 

A 

Experiment. 

26 equivs. of Carbon . 

. . . 'l5600 

39*27 

39-00 

22 equivs. of Hydrogen 

. . . 22 00 

5-54 

6-70 

1 equiv. of Nitrogen . 

. . . 14*00 

3*53 

— 

3 equivs. of Chlorine . 

. . . 106*50 

26*81 

— 

1 equiv. of Platinum . 

. . . 98-68 

24*84 

24-64 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt 

. . . 397*18 

100*00 



A substance of exactly the same composition as amylethylaniline may be obtained 
by the action of bromide of amyl upon ethylaniline. I was led to prepare this com- 
pound by some ideas which had suggested themselves in a perfectly different line of 
experiments. I wished to ascertain whether the several hydrogen-equivalents in am- 
monia were of the same value, if 1 may use this expression, or in other words, whe- 
ther it was indifferent which of the three equivalents was replaced by a given radical. 
Supposing that in ammonia 

cHI 

6H>N, 

cHJ 

it is the a hydrogen which is replaced by phenyl, the question arose whether the 
same substance would be formed, for instance, by substituting amyl and ethyl, either 
for b and c, or for c and b. 

I have carefully compared the properties of amylethylaniline, by which name I de- 
signate the compound produced by the action of bromide of ethyl upon amylaniline 
with those of ethylamylaniline obtained by acting with bromide of amyl upon ethyl- 
aniline, and find that these substances comport themselves in every respect perfectly 
alike. 

A last and decisive argument was hqied to be gained from the deportment of the 
salts of these bases, when subjected to the influence of heat. For this purpose the 
hydrobromates were prepared. When distilled, both these salts were split into bro- 
mide of amyl and ethylaniline ; I hence assume that the action of bromide of ethyl 
upon amylaniline, and that of bromide of amyl upon ethylaniline, give rise to the 
formation of exactly the same basic compound. 
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Action of Bbomidb of Ethyi. upon Ammonia. 

After the termination of the experiments which have been detailed in the preceding 
pages, there remained no doubt in my mind respecting the deportment which ammo- 
nia itself would exhibit when subjected in a similar manner to the influence of bromide 
of ethyl. I had a right to expect in this reaction the consecutive formation of three 
alkaloids, difiering from ammonia by containing respectively one, two or the three 
equivalents of hydrogen replaced by ethyl. 

Elxperiment has realized this expectation in a very satisfactory manner. I intend 
to give here only an outline of the process employed, and a short description of the 
substances obtained, together with some characteristic numbers, fixing beyond a 
doubt the composition of the new bases formed under these circumstances. I hope 
that I shall soon be able to communicate a more detailed account of these com- 
pounds, as well as of the bases belonging to the methyl- and amyl-series. 

Formation of Ethylamine {Ethylammonia). 

Bromide of ethyl acts very slowly on an aqueous solution of ammonia in the cold. 
Action however takes place ; after the lapse of a week or ten days the solution con- 
tains a considerable quantity of a hydrobromate in solution. This hydrobroinate is 
a mixture of the salts of ammonia and ethylamine, the base discovered by M. Wurtz 
on decomposing cyanate of ethyl with potassa. The presence of this compound may 
be readily proved by evaporating the liquid, after the separation of the excess of 
bromide of ethyl, to dryness in the water-bath, in order to drive off alcohol which 
might have possibly been formed. On adding potassa-solution to the solid residue, 
an alkaline gas is at once evolved, which burns with the pale-blue flame of ethyl- 
amine. 

If an alcoholic solution of ammonia be substituted for the aqueous liquid, the de- 
composition proceeds more rapidly. After twenty-four hours a copious crystalline 
precipitate of bromide of ammonium has been deposited. The mother-liquor con- 
tains hydrobromate of ethylamine and the base in the free state. 

The action of bromide of ethyl upon ammonia may be considerably accelerated by 
raising the temperature to the boiling-point of water. I found it convenient to in- 
troduce a concentrated solution of ammonia, with an excess of bromide of ethyl, into 
pieces of combustion-tube 2 feet in length. These tubes, after having been care- 
fully sealed before the blowpipe, were immersed to the height of about half a foot 
into boiling water. The bromide of ethyl enters at once into lively ebullition, rises 
through the supernatant layer of ammonia, condenses in the upper part of the tube, 
which is cold, and falls down to commence again the same circulation. During 
this process the bromide of ethyl diminishes rapidly in volume. The reaction may 
be considered terminated as soon as a quarter of an hour’s ebullition ceases to effect 
a considerable change in the bulk of the bromide. On opening the tube, the solution 
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is found to be either neutral or even of an acid reaction, and to contain hydrobro- 
mate of etbylaoiine, which may be separated, by distillation with potassa, with all the 
properties enumerated by M. Wubtz. 1 have not to add a single word to the accurate 
description of this distinguished chemist, and will here only gire the analysis of a 
platinum-salt prepared with ethylamine which had been obtained by this process : — 
0'2521 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0'0992 grm. of platinum. 


The formula 

C4H;N,HCl,PtCl, 


requires the following values : — 


Theory. 


Experiment. 


1 equiv. of Ethylamine . . 

. 45-00 

17-91 

— 

1 equiv. of Hydrochloric acid 

. 36-50 

14-55 

— 

2 equivs. of Chlorine . . . 

. 70-00 

28-24 


1 equiv. of Platinum . . . 

. 98-68 

39-30 

39*34 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt . . 

. 260*18 

100*00 



The production of ethylamine in this reaction is absolutely analogous to that of 
ethylaniline ; it is represented by the equation 

II3 N+C4 H5 Br=C4 H; N, HBr. 


Formation of Diethylamine {Diethylammonia). 

On treating an aqueous solution of ethylamine in the same manner with an excess 
of bromide of ethyl, phenomena of a perfectly analogous character are observed. The 
reaction however proceeds more rapidly and is terminated after a few hours’ ebulli- 
tion. The aqueous layer, which assumes a bright yellow colour, deposits aeicuiar 
crystals on cooling, consisting of the hydrobromate of a new base, for which I pro- 
pose the name diethylamine or diethylammonia. This base may be readily separated 
by distillation with potassa, when it passes over in form of a very volatile and in- 
flammable liquid, which is still extremely soluble in water and of a powerful alkaline 
reaction. When dissolved in hydrochloric acid and mixed with a concentrated solu- 
tion of bichloride of platinum, it yields a very soluble platinum-salt, which crystallizes 
in orange-red grains, very different from the orange-yellow leaves of the correspond- 
ing ethylaminC'Salt. 

The analysis of this platinum-salt shows that diethylamine may be viewed as 
ammonia, in which 2 equivs. of hydrogen are replaced by 2 of ethyl. 

0*2250 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*1430 grm. of carbonic acid, and 0*0890 grm. 
of water. 

0*3413 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*1210 grin, of platinum. 

These numbers agree exactly with the formula 

CgHjiN, HCI,PtCl^ 
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which requires the following values ; — 



Theory. 

Experiment. 

8 equivs. of Carbon .... 

■ 4800 

17*19 

17-33 

12 equivs. of Hydrogen . . . 

12'00 

4*30 

4-39 

1 equiv. of Nitrogen .... 

14*00 

6*03 

— 

3 equivs. of Chlorine .... 

106*50 

38*14 

— 

1 equiv. of Platinum .... 

98*68 

35*34 

35*45 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt. . . 

279*18 

100*00 



The preceding analyses establish the composition of dietfaylamine^ which is repre- 
sented by the formula 

CsHuN = jc4H5|N. 

IC4H5J 

Formation of Triethylamine {Triethylamnumia), 

This arises from diethylamine in the same manner as the latter from ethylamine : 
however unlike the deportment observed in the formation of diethylaniline^ the ra- 
pidity of the action increases with the progress of the ethylation. A mixture of a con- 
centrated solution of diethylamine with bromide of ethyl solidifies after a very short 
ebullition into a mass of beautiful fibrous crystals, sometimes of several inches in 
length, being the hydrobromate of a new base, for which I propose the name of tri- 
etbylamine or trietbylaminonia. This alkaloid may be readily separated by distilla- 
tion with potassa, when it presents itself in the form of a light, colourless, powerfully 
alkaline liquid, still very volatile and inflammable, and also pretty soluble in water, 
but in a less degree than diethylamine. 

To fix the composition of triethylamine, the platinum-salt was subjected to analysis. 
This is one of the finest salts wliich I have ever seen. It is extremely soluble in 
water, and crystallizes on the cooling of concentrated solutions in magnificent orange- 
red rhombic crystals, which are obtained of perfect regularity and of very consider- 
able size (half an inch in diameter), even if very limited quantities of solution be em- 
ployed. The analysis of this salt, which slightly fused at 100®, shows that triethyl- 
amine may be considered as ammonia, in which the 3 equivs. of hydrogen are replaced 
by 3 of ethyl. 

I. 0 5950 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*51 10 grm. of carbonic acid, and 0-2800 grro. 
of water. 

II. 0*1860 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*0595 grm. of platinum. 

III. 0*5230 grm. of platinum-salt gave 0*1679 grm. of platinum. 


IfDCCCL. 
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PerceiitAge^coiDposition. 



* I. 

II. 

in.' 

Carbon 

. 23*42 

— 

— 

Hydrogen .... 

. 5*22 

— 

— 

Platinum .... 

. 

31*99 

32*10 

Hie formula 

Ci2 H] 

ijN, HCl,PtCl2 


requires the following values : — 


Theory. 

-A 

Experiment. 

12 equivs. of Carbon . . 

. . ' 72*00 

23*43' 

23*42 

16 equivs. of Hydrogen . 

. . 16*00 

5*20 

5-22 

1 equiv. of Nitrogen . . 

. . 14*00 

4*54 


3 equivs. of Chlorine . . 

. . 106*50 

34*71 


1 equiv. of Platinum • . 

. . 98*68 

3212 

3204 

1 equiv. of Platinum-salt 

. . 307*18 

100*00 



These numbers are sufficient to establish beyond a doubt the formula 

rc4H,] 

C,,Hi5N=^C,H4N, 

Ic^hJ 

as representing the compound in question. 

Although not inclined to expect a farther action of bromide of ethyl upon triethyl- 
amine, after the experiments performed with diethylaniline, but hoping to obtain 
in this series more definite results than the latter had yielded, 1 thought it important 
to appeal once more to experiment. A mixture of an aqueous solution of trietbyl- 
amine and bromide of ethyl, sealed for this purpose into a tube, solidified after two 
hours’ ebullition. The crystals formed in this reaction had the fibrous aspect of the 
bydrobromate of trietbylamine ; still among the transparent prisms some white opake 
granular crystals were observed. To gain more positive information, the excess of 
bromide of ethyl was volatilized and the residue distilled with potassa. The base 
obtained in this manner, converted into a platinum-salt and submitted in this form to 
analysis — 

0*1040 grm. of platinum-salt left 0*0334 grm. of platinum. 

Experimental percentage. Theoretical percentage in the pkrinnm-aalt 

ii triethylamine. 

32*11 32*11 

Accordingly, the base which had distilled over, bad evidently not been affected any 
farther by the influence of bromide of ethyl. The appearance however of the opake 
crystals indicates that a second compound is formed, whose careful study is necessary 
for the elucidation of this reaction. I am at present engaged with this part of the 
inquiry. 
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The action than of bromide of ethyl npon ammonia gives rise to the formation ot 
the following series of compounds : — 


Ammonia . . . 


Ethylamine 

(Ethylammonia) 


H, N=: 


C4 H, N= 


' H 1 
H 
. H 

H 

H 


■N. 


•N. 


Dietbylamine 

(Dietbylammonia) 



Trietbylamine 

(Trietbylammonia) 


C„HijN=Jc4H5^N. 

IC4 H5J 


It cannot be doubted for a moment that the same compounds will be obtained in 
the methyl- and amyl-series, the first terms in each of these series having been actu- 
ally prepared by M. Wurtz. Nor is it improbable that arsenietted and phosphoretted 
hydrogen, which, as is well known, imitate to a certain extent the habits of ammonia, 
when subjected to the action of the chlorides, bromides or iodides of the alcohol- 
radicals, will yield a series of arsenietted or phosphoretted bases, corresponding to 
the three classes observed with nitrogen. The highly remarkable bodies discovered 
by M. Paul Thenaro appear to warrant this expectation as for as the phosphorus- 
series is concerned, his compound 

CfiHjP 

corresponding evidently in the phosphoretted methyl-series to trietbylamine. I mean 
to extend these researches to the action of the bromides of the alcohol-radicals on 
phosphoretted and arsenietted hydrogen. 

In the preceding pages, I have only endeavoured to establish the composition and 
the principal physical characters of the new compounds which form the subject of 
this investigation. To complete their history, it will be necessary to submit to a care- 
ful examination their deportment under the influence of the ordinary decomposing 
agents, and also their behaviour with other organic substances. The study of the 
imidogen- and nitrile-bases, to use this convenient though only provisional designa- 
tion, will require particular attention, the character of the amidogen-bases being 
already pretty well established by the numerous researches respecting aniline, which 
have been performed within the last few years. We cannot but expect, that, although 
the general character of all these substances is very nearly the same, their special pro- 
perties most present considerable diversity, which may be clearly defined by, and 
even anticipated from, the theoretical conception of their constiNition, as deduced 
from the present investigation. Though fully aware of the dangers threatening the 

R 2 
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inquirer as soon as he steps beyond the interpretation of well-established facts, it is 
difficult to resist the temptation of indulging even now in some speculations on the 
probable deportment of these alkaloids. In a former paper* I have pointed out that 
the methods which convert the ammonia-salts into nitriles, fail to produce a similar 
effect upon the salts of aniline, while experiment has shown that these salts are capable 
of producing compounds analogous to the amides, to the amidogen-acids and to the 
iroides. This result is perfectly intelligible if we conceive aniline in the light of an 
amidogen-base. In the same manner we shall probably see that the imidogen-bases, 
such as ethylaniline and diethylamine, although still capable of giving rise to the 
formation of amides and amidogen-acids, will yield no longer compounds represent- 
ing the imides of the ammonia-salts ; in the nitrile-bases, lastly, such as diethyl- 
aniline or triethylamine, we shall probably find that the faculty of yielding derivatives 
by elimination of water is either restricted to the formation of compounds corre- 
sponding to the so-called amidogen-acids, or has entirely disappeared. 

Relation of the bases derived from Aniline and Ammonia with 
OTHER groups OF AlKALOIOS. 

It is impossible to leave the history of these compounds without alluding to some 
remarkable relations existing between these substances and other bodies of an analo- 
gous character, whose constitution is likely to be illustrated by this line of researches. 
The basic substances derived from aniline, when expressed in formulee excluding any 
peculiar view respecting the mode in which the elements are arranged, present a 
series which is exhibited in the following synoptical table : — 


Aniline CijH, N= 

Methylaniline C14 Hj N=:C,2H7N-4- C2 Ila 

Ethylaniline Cjj Hjj N=C]2 H; N-f 2C2H2 

Methylethylaniline . . . Cjg Hj3 N5=Ci2 H; N-f- SCgHg 

Diethylaniline Cjo H15 N=Cj2 11 ; N-f 4 C.^ Hg 

Araylahiline C2jHj;N=C,2H;N-|- 6C2H2 

Ethylamylaniline . . . . Cjg Hji N=C,2 H; N-f- 7C2H2 

Diamylaniline C32 N=C42 H; N-f 10 Cj H2 


This table shows that the alkaloids in question differ from each other by n Cg Hg, 
the elementary difference of the various alcohols and their derivatives ; we perceive 
moreover that the series ascends regularly up to the term Cjj H; N -fS Cj Hj, when the 
compound Cjg H, N-1-6 Cg Hj is wanting; lastly, we miss the terms Cjj H; N-|-8 Cg Hg 
and C12 H; N-f -9 Cg Hj. The first gap might be easily filled by submitting amylani- 
line to the action of iodide of methyl, niethylamylaniline being in fact €34 Hj# N 
»Cj2 H; N-j-OCg Hj. The other wanting terms cannot be reached from aniline be- 
fore some of the missing alcohols are discovered. 

* Ghent. Soe. Quart. Joarn. ii. p. 331. 
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Oa examining mote closely the formulae of the preceding conspectus, we find that 
several of them represent basic compounds previously known. Chemists are ac- 
quainted with the beautiful reaction by which Zinin first linked aniline to benzole 
through nitrobenzole. 

CijH^NO, CizH^N. 

Benzole. Nitrobenzole. Aniline. 


Researches performed in the most different departments of organic chemistry have 
gradually elicited a series of carbohydrides differing from benzole by n H 2 , and 
each of these terms, when treated with nitric acid, and subsequently exposed to the 
action of reducing agents, has yielded its corresponding base. We are now in the 
possession of the following series of alkaloids derived from hydrocarbons : — 


Benzole C, 2 Hs 

Toluole C ,4 Hg =C ,2 Hj-f Cg H 2 
Xylole Cjg Hjo=Cj 2 Cg H 2 
Cuinole Cjg Hj 2 =C |2 Hg-4-3 C 2 Ilg 
Cymole C2oHi4=Ci2Hg+4C2H2 


Aniline C ,2 Hy N 
Toluidine C ,4 Hg N=Ci 2 H, N-h C 2 H 2 
Xylidine* CigHuN=C,2H7N+2C2H2 
Cumidine'f' CigH,3N=Cj2HyN+3C2H2 
Cymidine;}: Cjg Hjg N=Cj 2 H, N+4 C 2 Hg 


On comparing the fonnulee of the bases contained in the last table with those re- 
presenting the alkaloids derived from aniline by the introduction of methyl and ethyl, 
we find that they exactly coincide. Toluidine has the same composition as methyl- 
aniline : xylidine, cumidine and cymidine are represented by the same formulse as 
etbylaniline, methylethylaniline and diethylaniiine. The question then arises, are 
these substances identical, or are they only isomeric with each other t 1 have care- 
fully compared the properties of toluidine with those of methylaniline, and also 
methylethylaniline with cumidine. These substances are not identical, but only iso- 
meric. The most striking dissimilarity we observe in the characters of toluidine and 
methylaniline. The former is a beautiful crystalline compound, boiling at 198®, 
yielding difficultly soluble, perfectly stable salts with almost all acids, and a splendid 
orange-yellow platinum-salt, which may be boiled without decomposition. We are 
unacquainted with any process by which we could convert this body into aniline. 
Methylaniline, on the other hand, is an oily liquid, boiling at 192®, whose salts are 
distingui.shed by their solubility and by the facility with which they are decomposed, 
aniline being reproduced {vide p. 113). The platinum-salt, even when freshly preci- 
pitated, is of a pale-yellow colour, which immediately darkens, turning perfectly 
black after the lapse of an hour. Scarcely less striking is the dissimilarity of cumi- 
dine and methylethylaniline, although in this case both substances are liquids. For 


* Unpublifthed researches of M. Cabours. This chemist has lately found the long-wanted carbohydride 
Cjc Hjof among the products of the distillation of wood. It comports itself exactly like benzole and its con- 
geners. yielding nitroxylole and xylidine. 

t On Cumidine, a new Organic Base, by £. Chambbrs Nxcholson, Chem. Soc. Quart. Joum. i. 1. 

} This compound has been partly investigated by Mr. Noad. 
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details I refer to Mr. Nichoiaon’s* paper oo CoBiidine, and to wbat I have stated 
about metbylethylaniline {vide p. 1 14). The quantity of this substance I had at my 
dii^pnai^ l was not Sufficient for a determination of the boiling-point ; but if we recollect 
that ethylaniline boils at 204°, and that the introduction of methyl into aniline raised 
its boiling-point about 10°, it is evident that metbylethylaniline cannot boil at a tem- 
perature much higher than 214°, i. e. eleven degrees below 225°, the boiling-point of 
cumidine observed by Mr. Nicholson. An account of the properties of xylidine bas 
not yet been published ; however, I have not the slightest doubt that M. Cahours will 
find them widely differing from those of ethjdaniline. 

Toluidine, xylidine and cumidine, resembling aniline, not only in their physical 
chai'acters, but also in their origin from carbohydrides, evidently belong to the class 
of alkaloids for which I have provisionally retained the name amtdogen-bases, while 
the basic compounds derived from aniline are either imidogen- or nitrile-bases. 
The difference of properties depends upon a difference in the molecular construction, 
as represented graphically by the following table : — 


^ 1 

H iN=Aniline. 




“ 1 

H >NsToluidine =Ci4 Hg N=Metbylaniline 

C„H,J 


k HglN. 

ICigHjJ 



[ ” 1 

:Xylldine =Cij Hu N=Ethylaniline = C4 Hg N. 

ICigHjJ 

fCj H31 

N=Cumidine=Cig Hjj N=Methylethylaniline= j C4 Hj |n. 

ICigHj 


These formulae assume the existence of a series of homologous radicals of com- . 
pounds resembling in their chemical deportment, to a certain extent, the alcohols ot 
the series C„ H„+, O,. In a former paper^, I have shown how this resemblance be- 
comes more and more marked with every new investigation performed in this depart- 
ment of the science. A judicious application to these substances of the various 
methods hitherto employed in combining the radicals of the common alcohols with 
bromine or iodine, will probably enable us before long to obtain the corresponding 
products in the phenyl-, toluyl-, xylyl- and cumyl-series. The discovery of these sub- 
stances will furnish us at once with new processes for the production of the basic 
compounds in question, for it cannot be doubted that their action upon ammonia 
will give rise to the formation of the respective alkaloids with the same facility with 
which the treatment of ammonia with bromide and iodide of ethyl induces the form- 
* Loc. cit. p. 125. Qiem. 80c. Qout. Journ. ii. p. S29. 
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ation of ethylamine ; we may hope moreover to form the imidogen- and nitrile-terms 
of these radicals, in the phenyl^series for instance : — 

H 'I Ci 2 Hs'j 

Ci2 H5 >N, Diphenylamine and H5 |N, Triphenylamine, 

C12 H5J Cj 2 HgJ 

the production of which, as mentioned in the commencement of this paper, I have in 
vain attempted by the action of the phenyl-alcohol at high temperatures upon aniline. 

The view which I propose in the preceding remarks respecting the constitution of 
toluidine, xylidine and cumidine, must as yet be considered as a mere hypothesis. 
It will not however be difficult to establish it by facts. The action of bromide of 
ethyl upon these substances wiU at once decide this question. These bases, when 
subjected to the influence of the bromides, will give rise to the formation of a series 
of bases similar to those which I have obtained from aniline. 1 may mention that 
the deportment of toluidine and cumidine, in this respect, is now being studied by 
several of my pupils. There is no difficulty in introducing 1 equiv. of ethyl into tolu- 
idine ; the experiments are however not yet sufficiently advanced as to affirm also 
the insertion of the second equivalent. The alkaloid obtained by acting with bro- 
mide of ethyl upon toluidine is represented by the formula 

^18 ^13 

so that we are now in possession of three alkaloids of exactly the same composition, 
namely, ethylotoluidine, methylethylaniline and cumidine; and here I cannot but 
allude to the wonderful variety of isomeric compounds to which a continuation of 
these researches must necessarily lead. We see at a glance that substances of the 
formula 

Ci8 Hp N 

will also be obtained by inserting 1 equiv. of methyl into xylidine, by introducing 
2 equivs. of methyl into toluidine, or by fixing upon aniline the radical (propyl) 
belonging to the missing alcohol of propionic acid* (inetacetic acid). We thus arrive 
at six alkaloids, having all the same numerical formulae, but widely difiering in their 
construction. 

* A more appropriate name for metacetic acid, proposed by Dumas, Malaguti and Lbblanc (Compt. Rend. 
zxT. 656), as it is the Jirst acid of the series 0^ Hg O, that exhibits the character of a fatty acid, t. e. in being 
separated from solution as a layer of oil, and in forming salts with the alkalies that have a greasy appear- 


ance. 
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Cumidine * 

1 “ 1 

H N 

1 


H„J 


f H -1 

Methyloxylidine . . . < 


Ha N 





f H 1 

Ethylotoluidine . . . j 

Ip 

1^4 

Ha N 

1 

LC,, 

H,i 

I 

fCg 

Ha-i 

Dimethylotoluidine . . -j 

Cg 

HaN 

1 

‘^14 

H,i 

j 

r H 1 

Propylaniline . . . . < 


H,N 

1 

^Cj2 

Hai 

1 

fC, 

Ha-] 

Methylethylaniline . . i 

C. 

Ha N 

1 

Ci2 

HaJ . 


H,aN 


This multiplicity of course au/^inents in the same measure as we ascend upon the 
scale of organic compounds. For every step the number of possible isomeric bases 
increases by two, so that on arriving at the term diamylaniline, 

^32 ^27 

being the last member (vide p. 124) in the aniline-series which I have examined, we 
find that its numerical formula actually represents not less than twenty different 
alkaloids which the progress of science cannot fail to call into existence, — a striking 
illustration of the simplicify in variety that characterizes the creations of organic 
chemistry. 


Not less numerous will be the isomerisms in the series of bases derived by the 
insertion into ammonia of the alcohol-radicals only, as soon as the group of 

these alcohols themselves shall be more completely known. Fthylarnine is isomeric 
with dimethylamine ; diethylamine has the same composition as methylopropyl- 
amine, a base containing ethyl and propyl, the alcohol-radical in the propionic (meta- 
cetic) series, as dimethylethylamine, and lastly, as butylamine. Some chemists are 
actually inclined to consider as such a volatile alkaloid discovered by Dr. Anderson^ 
among the products of the distillation of animal substances, and described by him 
under the name of petinine. The formula established by Dr. Anderson is 


CgHioN; 

but it Is not unlikely that on repeating the analysis an additional hydrogen-equivalent 

♦ Traniadaons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, xvi. 4. 
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will be found. The boiling-point of the compound (75^) is very much in favour of 
butylamine*. 

In a similar manner a great number of bases identical in composition with trietbyL 
amine will soon be found ; capronamine, methylamylamine, etbylobutylamine^ dipro> 
pylamine^ and a number of others. 

In concluding this paper, which, from the great number of experimental details 
which I had to bring forward, has been swelled almost beyond legitimate dimensions, 
I cannot but allude to the aid which the study of the natural alkaloids may possibly 
derive from a prosecution of these researches. I am, as I have said, far from believing 
that the constitution of substances, like quinine and morphine, is as simple as that 
of the bases described in the preceding memoir ; we know that the typical system 



may in a variety of ways assimilate several other groups of elements without forfeit- 
ing its original character. Cyaniline, inelaniline-f- and dicyanomelaniline, and their 


* A perfectly similar remark applies to a compound lately discovered by Rochlbosb among the products of 
decomposition of caffeine (Ann. Chem. und Pkarm. bcxi. 7)» and described by him under the name of formyline. 
llie formula 

C, H, N. 


which ItocBLxnEa gives for this compound, is, after we have become acquainted with the mode in which the 
methyl- and ethyl-bases are produced, very improbable. There appears to me a choice only between the formulas 

llie former of these formulae is improbable, on account of the great discrepancy both in the hydrogen and pla* 
tinum observed and calculated ; and it may be mentioned here that the existence of a series of bases of the 
formula 

C„ N, 

i. e. bases containing formyl, acetyl, propionyl (metacetyl), butyryl, &c., appears to be still doubtful on ac- 
count of the electro-negative character of these radicals. By the action of bromide of acetyl, C 4 H, Br, upon 
ammonia, I have not as yet been able to obtain an alkaloid. The formula 

C, H, N, 

which is that of methylaroine, discovered by M. Wubtz, has analogy in its favour, llie slight deficiency 
in the hydrogen can, it would appear, be scarcely adduced in opposition to the formulas. The three formule 
are represented by the following numbers, which I place in juxtaposition with the mean of the analytical 
results. 

Cg H, N. Cg H 4 N. Cg H, N. Mean of analysis. 

1 IT . . n .nn i. .am . • 


Carbon 5*10 5*09 5*06 4*86 

Hydrogen 1*70 2 12 2*53 2*45 

Platinum 42*52 41*77 41*60 41*89 


t It seems that the homologues of aniline yield derivatives with the same facility as aniline itself: Mr. Wil- 
SON is at present engaged in studying the action of chloride of cyanogen upon toluidine ; he has obtained a 
beautiful alkaloid represented by the formula Cgo Hig Ng, which corresponds to melaniline. 

MDCCCL. 8 
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congeoere, are well-marked instaoces of such increasing complexity. The constitu- 
tion of the natural alkaloids may be still more intricate. However, a series of well- 
devised experiments will not fail to exhibit the framework of these substances, an 
inspection of which will enable us to reconstruct them with the same facility as we 
build up our series of alcohol-bases. 

The powerful and defined action of bromide of ethyl which I have pointed out in 
this paper will, it would appear, materially assist in the solution of this problem. 
We might by its aid succeed in ascertaining the state of substitution in which the 
ammonia exists in these compounds, or in other words, whether the alkaloid in ques- 
tion is an amidogen-, imidogen-, or nitrile-base. Some preliminary experiments made 
with two natural alkaloids, with nicotine and coniine, more closely allied, it is true, 
with the aniline-group than quinine, &c., appear to promise a harvest of interesting 
results. These substances evidently contain still basic hydrogen, for on mixing them 
with bromide of ethyl, they are rapidly attacked, with formation of the hydrobromates 
of two new bases, of which the salt of the nicotine-derivative is obtained in large 
beautiful crystals. An extension of this study to the bases of the cinchona bark and 
of opium, and to the bases of the series C„ Hn+, N O, (glycocine, sarcosine, leucine, &c.), 
whose constitution is at present still very enigmatical, may perhaps lead to similar 
results. These substances, complicated as their construction may appear at the first 
glance, will perhaps be found of a surprising simplicity when subjected to a closer 
examination. I may here quote the curious results which various chemists have ob- 
tained by treating with nitric acid and other powerful agents several of the natural 
alkaloids, results from which it would almost appear that several of these alkaloids, 
brucine and narcotine for instance, do actually contain methyl or ethyl, inasmuch 
as their decomposition seems to give rise to the formation of compounds of these 
radicals. The presence of such radicals as methyl and ethyl in natural alkaloids, is 
in itself scarcely a startling'fact. We are still perfectly in the dark as to whether 
the pyroxylic spirit which we obtain in the dry distillation of wood is actually a 
product of destructive distillation, or whether it pre-existed in the wood before the 
process. At all events we know from the splendid researches of M. Cahours on the 
oil of GauUheria procumbens, that methyl-compounds are actually secreted in the 
organism of plants. Ammonia in a nascent state coming into contact with these 
and other compounds, might easily give rise to the formation of basic substitution- 
products. In a recent communication. Dr. Stenhouse * has proved that whenever 
ammonia separates from nitrogenous organic matter, by dry distillation, putrefiic- 
tion, &c., we have invariably a formation of organic bases attending the evolution of 
this compound. 

However, the question as to whether brucine and narcotine actually yield alcoholic 
compounds being still svb jtidice, it is better to defer for the present any farther 
speculations which might present themselves. 

* TrBMactions of the Royal Society for I860, Art. II. p. 56. 
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In conclusion, I append a synoptical view of the various basic compounds which 
I have derived from ammonia ; this will exhibit the chief results of these researches, 
better perhaps than would a brief recapitulation of the several facts. 
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VI. On the Development of the Great Anterior Veins in Man and Mammalia; 
including an Account of certain remnants of Foetal^ Structure found in the 
Adultf a Comparative View of these Great Veins in the different MammaUoy 
and an Analysis of their occasional peculiarities in the Human Subject. By John 
Marshall, F.R.C.S.^ late Demonstrator of Anatomy in University College^ Lon-> 
don ; Assistant Surgeon to the University College Hospital. Communicated by 
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The principal object of the present paper is to state the result of observations 
on the metamorphosis of certain of the great veins in Man and Mammalia, and 
on the relation between the primitive and final condition of these vessels, both 
when they pass through their changes in the usual order, and in cases of deviation 
from it. 

It is well known that in the mammalian embryo the great veins entering the heart 
from the upper or anterior part of the body are originally syniinetrical on the two 
sides ; and that in Man, the Quadruinana and most of the higher orders of quadru- 
peds, the venous trunk of the left side undergoes occlusion ; whilst in other Mam* 
nialia that vessel continues, and constitutes, in the adult state, a left vena cava an 
terior, which passes down in front of tlie left lung, and then along the back of the 
heart in the auriculo-ventricular groove to terminate in the right auricle. Certain 
points of analogy between these diflFerent conditions are suggested by a careful exa- 
mination of the great veins in adult hearts, more especially of what is usually i^egarded 
in the human subject as the dilated termination of the great coronary vein in the 
right auricle. This portion of the vessel (Plate I. fig. J, a), which has muscular 
parietes, is, on account of its width, usually named the coronary sinus. Its length 
may be considered as defined by a valve (^) placed about an inch or more from its 
opening into the right auricle. This valve, which was known to Vibussbns*, has 
been again recently pointed out by Dr. John Rbid-|-, and is described by him as 
generally existing and formed of one or two segments. In all the examinations 
which I have made I have found it present,. and always consisting of two segments; 
a larger one placed on the side of the auriculo-ventricular furrow, and a smaller one 
situated on the free side of the vein, and therefore liable to be divided in slitting up 

♦ Traits de la Structure, &c. du Cceur. Toulouse, 1715, p. 56. 

t Cyc. Anat. and Phys., Art. Heart, p. 597. 
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that vessel (see Plate I.). Into the extremity of the coronary sinns, as thus defined, 
the great coronary vein (g) may be said to open, its entrance being guarded by the 
valve alluded to ; and along the lower border of the sinus there enter three or four 
venous branches (p,p,p), which ascend from the back of the ventricles, one of 
them generally forming the middle cardiac vein (m) ; the mouths of these branches 
are also almost invariably provided with fine valves consisting of one or two segments, 
but beyond the coronary sinus and the larger valve first noticed, no more valves are 
met with either in the trunk of the principal cardiac or coronary vein, or in any of 
its tributary branches. 

In the hearts of the Monkey, Cat and Dog, a precisely similar arrangement is ob- 
served. 

In those animals which possess a left vena cava superior, the great cardiac or 
coronary vein ends in that additional venous trunk, as seen, for example, in the Mar- 
supialia, many of the Rodentia, and in the Elephant. Moreover in certain Ruminant 
and other animals, as for example the Sheep (Plate I. fig. 2), in which a large left azygos 
vein exists, arching over the root of the left lung and thence pursuing the same 
course to the right auricle as the left vena cava superior in the cases already alluded 
to, the coronary vein (g) opens into this azygos venous trunk (iV). In both these two 
conditions, as I have observed in the Rabbit, Hedgehog, Ox, Sheep and Pig, the lower 
part of the large left venous trunk is always dilated and muscular, and at the opening 
of the coronary vein into it, there is found a large valve composed in some cases of 
one segment (j;), and in others of two. A series of small veins (pmp), ascending 
from the back of the heart, join it at intervals between the valved entrance of the 
coronary vein and the opening of the venous trunk itself into the right auricle ; and, 
lastly, the mouths of these ascending cardiac veins are for the most part regularly 
provided with valves, whilst, on the contrary, no valves exist along the continuation 
upwards of the large venous trunk, at least in the neighbourhood of the heart ; nor 
are valves met with, as a constant condition, in any other part of the cardiac veins 
themselves. 

On comparing, in Man and Animals, the arrangement of these vessels and the dis- 
position of their valves, I was led to conjecture that tie dilated and somewhat muscular 
portion of the coronary vein, usually named the coronary sinus (Plate I. fig, 1 , #), together 
with its large and important opening (t) into the right auricle, as seen in Man and 
such of the higher Mammalia as have no left vena cava superior or left azygos vein, 
was strictly analogous to the expanded lower portion (fig. 2, d) and auricular orifice 
(/) of those additional left venous trunks, as found in other quadrupeds ; and, in fact, 
that it was the persistent lower part of the left anterior primitive venoms trunk. 

On this supposition, the coronary vein proper, in Man and the higher Mammalia, 
might be said to end in the so-called coronary sinus, at the valved orifice above de- 
scribed ; and thus its mode of termination, instead of varying in different cases, would 
be similar throughout the entire mammalian series, — ^the vessel in no case reaching 
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the right auricle directly, but always pouring its blood, like the posterior cardiac 
veins generally, into a larger venous trunk. 

The analogy thus indicated between the coronary sinus on the one band, and the 
lower poition of the left vena cava superior or left vena azygos on the other, is ap- 
parent, not only in their likeness as to shape and structure and the disposition of their 
branches and valves, but also in the similarity of their situation, direction and con- 
nections with the heart, and in the resemblance, not altogether overlooked by anato- 
mists, of their respective openings into the right auricle. 

According to Rathkb, however, whose authority is generally followed, the left an- 
terior primitive venous trunk in the human subject closes and entirely disappears in 
the progress of development, from the root of the neck down to the heart. But if, on 
the contrary, the coronary sinus, as found in the adult condition, in Man and some, 
of the higher Mammalia, be, as is above suggested, the analogue of, or, to express 
the fact in another form, be the lower pervious portion of the left primitive vein, 
might it not possibly happen that, even on the fully-formed heait, some remnant of its 
upper occluded portion should still exist, above the valved entrance of the coronary 
vein into the coronary sinus ? 

Searching, accordingly, in the adult human heart, I have found, in upwards of 
twenty different instances, certain parts or structures (Plate I. fig. 1, o, /, v) always 
clearly distinguishable, though varying in distinctness, which, from their position and 
general character, are undoubted remains of the upper portion of the left primitive 
venous trunk. 

Analogous remnants of the left primitive vein are also to be seen, in all those Mam- 
malia in which — as in the Dog, the Cat and the Monkey — ^the same amount of oc- 
clusion of that vessel occurs as in the human subject ; and a comparative examina- 
tion of the arrangement of the veins in different animals, of the various instances of 
deviation from the ordinary condition in Man*, and of the metamorphosis of these 
vessels in human and other embryos, has sufficed to establish, beyond a doubt, the 
identity of the parts under consideration. 

The results of the entire investigation, together with doe reference to the labours 
of others, may be conveniently presented under the following heads : — 

1 . Development of the great anterior veins. 

2. Comparative view of the adult condition of these veins in Man and Mammalia. 

3. Analysis of their varieties in the human subject. 

* In the tibirteenth observation out of twenty-four, 1 fortunately met with an example of double vena cava 
superior in the adult, a rare and interesting variety in relation to the present subject. Since then I have had 
presented to me a second example, occurring in a child between four and five years old. 1 may take the pre- 
sent opportunity of thanking Dr, Shabpxt, Mr. Stbsitsb and Mr. W. Bxnkxtt for aid in procuring materials 
for this investigation. 
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I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREAT ANTERIOR VEINS. 

It has been shown by Rathkb to whom we are chiefly indebted for our know- 
ledge of the development of the veins, that in Man and Mammalia, as in the Verte- 
brata generally, the blood of nearly all parts of the embryo is returned to the heart 
by two pairs of venous trunks, viz. an anterior and a posterior pair, placed symme- 
trically in the lateral halves of the body. Besides these, however, there is a median 
inferior venous trunk, which forms in succession the termination of the omphalo- 
mesenteric and umbilical veins, and finally becomes the vena cava it^erior. 

Of the four lateral veins, the anterior pair, formed by branches from the head and 
neck, constitute the jugular veins. The posterior pair, which return the blood from 
the Wolffian bodies and the hinder part of the embryo, are called the cardinal veins. 
The cardinal and the jugular vein of each side join to form a short wide vessel, 
named the canal of Cuvier ; and again, the two canals of Cuvier (so named from 
their resemblance to the ductus Cuvieri in fishes) running downwards and forwards 
at the sides of the oesophagus, unite in front of that tube into a common trunk, which 
immediately enters the yet undivided auricular portion of the heart. In the subse- 
quent enlargement of the yet single auricle, this common trunk comes, as it were, to 
form part of that cavity, into which accordingly the two canals of Cuvier henceforth 
open separately, and thus represent two superior venae cavce, one on each side. 

When the Wolffian bodies disappear, the cardinal veins diminish in size, returning 
the blood from the hinder limbs and trunk of the embryo only. In the mean time 
the intercostal veins are formed and united together by vertical anastomoses on each 
side, so as to form the azygos and hemiazygos veins. Finally, in Man, the left 
cardinal vein becomes, according to Rathke, entirely obliterated^ whilst the upper 
portion of the vein of the right side is probably concerned in the formation of the 
termination of the azygos vein. 

In the meantime a transverse connecting branch is developed across the lower part 
of the neck, between the two jugular veins. This transverse branch is rapidly 
enlarged, and then, in the human embryo, and also in those animals which have no 
permanent venous trunk on the left side, that portion of the original left jugular 
trunk which is situated lower down than the transverse branch, or nearer to the heart, 
and also the left canal of Cuvier which is continuous with it, shrink and disappear ; 
the enlarging transverse branch across the neck forms the left innominate vein ; and 
the lower part of the right jugular with its canal of Cuvier, receiving the remains 
of the right cardinal vein, now the terminal part of the vena azygos, constitutes the 
vena cava superior as ordinarily met with ; thus the metamorphosis is complete. 

In the Sheep, however, it was observed by Rathke, that the upper part of the left 

♦ Rathkb, " Ueber die fruheste Form und die Entwickelung dee VenenByitemeB bclm Scbafe (Msckbl’s 
Archiv fiir. Anat. und Phys. 1830, p. 63); aUo, more particularly, “Ueber den Ban nnd die Entwickelung 
des Veneneyfitems der Wirbelthiere** — (Dritter Bericht, iiber dae Natnrwieaensebaltliche Seminar bei der Uni- 
vereitSt zn Kdnicjsberg. Kdnigsberg, 1836). 
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cardinal vein and the left canal of Cuvier remain open to form the left azygos vein 
present in that animal; whilst that part of the left primitive venous trunk which is 
situated between the canal of Cuvier and the junction of the left subclavian and 
jugular veins, disappears, and only a subordinate twig is subsequently found in its 
place, which ends in a small left superior intercostal vein. 

Lastly, in those animals which in the adult condition have a right and left superior 
vena cava, the left primitive jugular vein, together with the corresponding canal of 
Cuvier, remains pervious throughout life. This knowledge of the common type of 
formation of the veins in the Vertebrata, and of their metamorphosis in certain species 
by partial occlusion, suggested to Rathke the explanation of the occasional occurrence 
of double vena cava superior in the human subject us the result of an arrest of deve- 
lopment. Nevertheless, the details of this metamorphosis have not been fully indi- 
cated, nor, as far as I am aware, have any persistent remnants of the foetal structure 
been recognized in the adult. By Rathke himself the left primitive vein is said, in 
Man, io diminish and entirely disappear from opposite the left end of the transvet'se vein 
of the neck^ doivn to the heart ; but this seems to have been an inference from the 
known adult condition, and I do not know that either he or others have given any 
description or delineation of the development of these veins, as actually traced in the 
human embryo. 


The metamorphosis of the primitive lateral and symmetrical venous trunks in the 
higher Mammalia and in Man may be said to consist of two fundamental changes^ 
viz. a. the formation of the cross branch or communication in the neck, and, b, the 
occlusion of a greater or less portion of the left primitive venous trunk. Besides 
this, however, there are, during embryonic life, c. certain concurrent and subsequent 
alterations in the size, position and direction of the venous trunks which finally re- 
main pervious. Lastly, rf, there are the changes which take place after birth. 

Development in the Sheep. 

a. Formatim of the Transverse Communication in the Neck. 

In embryos measuring ^^ths of an inch, well-preserved in spirit, and in which the 
blood was hardened in the veins, no appearance of a cross branch was discernible. 
The earliest satisfactory indications of its commencement were met with in embryos 
from iJths to ^ths of an inch in length. In ttiese (Plate II. figs. 1, 2, 3), two little 
spur-shaped points, filled with hardened blood, projected towards each other from the 
inner borders of the jugular trunks {a a') immediately above the commencing peri- 
cardium, on a level with the subdivision of the ascending aorta. In some cases, no 
intermediate portion of vein between these points could be detected ; but in others 
the connection was evidently completed by a material, more opake than that around, 
which could be often rmsed as an indistinct narrow cord, containing however no 
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hardened blood (fig. 5, d). Even in embryos as long as iJths of an inch (fig. 4), no 
red line could be traced quite across the neck, although the lateral primitive veins 
were turgid with blood, and presented two conical projections at the situation of the 
cross branch. 

This cross branch is supposed to be formed by the enlargement of a previously 
developed vessel of almost capillary dimensions, perhaps one of several such vessels 
passing across the neck ; but it is possible that it might be formed in the same way 
as the other great vessels. The appearances above described would suggest the idea 
that this transverse branch was formed by the budding out and subsequent junction 
of two opposite points of the older veins, but this appearance is probably owing 
merely to the vessel being smaller and empty of blood in the middle of its course, or 
to its being accidentally broken at that point ; but still it would seem that the extre- 
mities of the new transverse vein in connection with the older vessels are at first 
always enlarged more than the intermediate portion. In recent embryos of the Guinea 
Pig, measuring about half an inch in length, I have twice recognized the transverse 
branch as a very minute continuous vessel, passing quite across the neck, between the 
two jugular veins, just above the pericardium. In one very early embryo (liVhs of 
an inch long), a small vessel, evidently a vein, traversed the neck higher up, supported 
by the branchial arch which was being transformed into the lower jaw ; the lower 
cross branch was not yet formed in this case. 

During the widening of the cross branch, the two jugular trunks (an') at that point 
gradually approach each other, — the distance between them, absolutely as well as 
relatively, decreasing (compare figs. 2 and 6, representing embryos of and J§ths 
of an inch in length). Instead of descending parallel with each other, these veins now 
incline to the middle line of the neck, opposite the cross branch, and assisted by the 
shortening and widening out of that vessel, they appear at length to coalesce, almost 
by lateral adaptation, before any diminution of the left primitive vein has begun to 
take place (fig. 7> embryo 1 inch long). 

In later embryos (fig. 8, 1 inch and a^ths long; fig. 10, 1| inch long), in which 
the neck is already becoming elongated, by the time that the occlusion of the left 
primitive vein is accomplished, the tw^o jugular veins, having received the large super* 
ficial veins of the neck and those from the anterior limbs, are so closely applied to 
each other, and their connecting branch is become so entirely absorbed into them, 
that they join together at a very acute angle; or rather, the vein of the left side, 
now the left innominate vein, runs continuously into the lower part of the right 
primitive vein, or superior vena cava, whilst the right innominate vein appears to &U 
into this large continuous trunk at an acute angle. 

At still later periods, when the vertebral column projects prominently forward at 
the lower end of the slender neck, immediately above the narrow aperture of the 
thorax, this obliquity of the junction between the innominate veins is as marked as 
in the adult animal. 
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b. Occlusion of a portion of the Left Primitive Vein, 

Before the commencement of this stage of the metamorphosis, the jugular trunks 
are closely approximated and open freely into each other by means of the wide and 
very short communicating branch (fig. 7, d). Previously to this change also, that por- 
tion of both primitive jugulars which is situated below the cross branch, becomes 
elongated in accordance with the growth of the thorax, and now, inclining outwards, 
descends through a much longer course upon the pericardium, beneath the pleura, to 
join the cardinal vein of its own side and end in the corresponding canal of Cuvier. 
It is just this portion of the left primitive jugular vein, viz. from the transverse branch 
in the neck to the commencement of the left canal of Cuvier, which becomes closed 
in the Sheep. In embryos measuring 1 inch and 1 line (fig. 7)> the vessel {d) has 
either not begun, or is only just beginning to shrink ; but so rapidly does the pro- 
cess take place, that in others scarcely I line longer (fig. 8), the vessel is already 
closed, and now appears as a semitransparent cord (o) extending from the point of 
junction of the primitive jugular trunks in the neck, to the arch formed by the left 
cardinal vein {V) and left canal of Cuvier (c/). This cord is finer at its lower end ; 
it lies at first in front of the aorta, and then passes down close to the pericardium, 
on the left side of the ductus arteriosus ; it is in contact, below, with the left pleura; 
the par vagum descends behind it, and it is crossed by the phrenic nerve. Close 
behind the upper end of this cord, but not actually connected with it, a considerable 
vein, formed by the left vertebral and a large perforating intercostal from the back, 
joins the under side of the left innominate vein. 

In later embryos the above-mentioned cord becomes less and less distinct ; in an 
embryo measuring 1 J inch long (fig. 10) it cannot be continuously traced, and in a 
foetal sheep, 4 inches in length (from the vertex to the tail), it is not perceptible. 
In its place, however, there is found a long ridge or elevation of the pericardium, 
containing fibrous tissue, which may be followed from below upwards, close to the 
left side of the large ductus arteriosus, in a direction towards the middle of the root 
of the neck. Above the pericardial sac, the traces of it arc almost entirely lost. 

c. Concurrent and subsequent Changes in the Pervious Vessels. 

In me. As the left primitive vein is undergoing occlusion, the lower part of the 
right jugular vein (figs. 8, 10, a), and the right canal of Cuvier, simply enlarge, as 
Rathke states, to form the superior vena cava. The adjoining part of the right car- 
dinal vein, having first shrunk in consequence of the wasting of the Wolffian body, 
remains for a considerable time as a right azygos vein, equaling in size the left 
azygos ; but about the middle of foetal life it is smaller than the vein on the left 
side, and afterwards, its connection with the right intercostal veins being gradually 
cut off, it slowly diminishes until it exists only as a very small vessel, or sometimes 
wholly disappears. The left cardinal vein (A'), on the contrary, forms, after the dis- 
appearance of the corresponding Wolffian body, a left vena azygos, which, though for 
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a time of the same size as the right azygos, afterwards surpasses it, in ^consequence 
of receiving the lower right intercostal veins, in addition to almost all those of its own 
side. The left canal of Cuvier (</), reduced greatly in width after the occlusion of the 
primitive jugular vein, constitutes the intrapericardial part of the left azygos vein, and 
with the rest of that vessel forms a venous ai*ch, which turns over the root of the left 
lung, and is connected above with the cord-like vestige of the occluded vein (o). 

In position and direction. The cardinal veins, in order to unite with the jugular 
veins in the corresponding canals of Cuvier, bend forwards above the commencing 
lungs (figs. 1 and 2, — 4, 4'), from which they are for a time separated by the upper 
end of the WoIflSan bodies (5, 5'). The rudimentary right lung being, almost from the 
commencement, larger and somewhat higher up in the thorax than the left, the right 
cardinal vein (6), even at a very early period (see figs. 2 and 9), reaches higher than 
the vein of the left side {V) ; a peculiarity in position which subsequently increases, 
so that in a foetus of 4 inches in length the arch of the right azygos rises three 
lines higher up in the thorax than that of the left vein. 

The cardinal veins, like the jugulars, are altogether outside the pericardium; but 
as soon as that sac is formed, tlie canals of Cuvier are found almost entirely within it. 
At first (figs. 1, 2, 3, c, d) these canals puss horizontally forwards and inwards to the 
back of the auricular portion of the heart, into which they open on the same level, 
one on either side, in front of the inferior cava; but as the lungs enlarge and occupy 
more of the thoracic cavity, the Cuvierian canals have to descend more and more 
obliquely in front of the roots of those organs to reach the heart (figs. 7 to 10). In 
accordance with the higher position of the root of the right lung, this change in direc^ 
tion is more marked in the right canal of Cuvier, or future vena cava superior. 

The heart itself, in the progress of growth, becomes slightly twisted, especially at 
its base or auricular part, its right border being turned somewhat upwards, supposing 
the thorax to he placed vertically (fig. 9, embryo 1 inch and 2 lines long; the parts 
being seen from behind). Hence the enlarged right canal of Cuvier (c) or upper 
vena cava reaches the future right auricle sooner and more directly than the smaller 
left canal {d) or left azygos venous trunk ; the former having a comparatively short 
and almost vertical course, whilst the latter, after having descended in front of the 
root of the left lung, has to turn beneath the base of the heart to gain its destined 
end in the right auricle. At the same time the position of the openings of the meta* 
morphosed canals of Cuvier in the future right auricle undergo a change ; for instead 
of both of them being placed, as at first, on the same level, one on each side of the 
inferior cava, the orifice of the right canal or upper cava opens widely into the 
highest part of the auricle, nearly in a line with the lower cava (c), whilst the left canal 
or left azygos ends at the lower and back part of the auricle close to the commencing 
septum. The serous layer of the pericardium is at first equally feftected over both 
the Cuvierian canals, but in time, whilst it covers only a smaller and 'smaller part of 
the anterior surface of the right canal, or upper cava, it fovins a move and more 
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distinct or duplicature (fig. 10 c/), in which the left canal or left azygos trunk is 
lodged as it passes do^irn in front of the left pulmonary vessels to reach the side of 
the left auricle immediately behind the appendix. Beyond that point, the vein, as it 
lies on the back of the left auricle, and runs along the auriculo-ventricuiar groove 
to reach the right auricle, is also covered by the serous layer of the pericardium. 
In the heart of a foetus, 4 inches in length, several small veins from the substance of 
the left ventricle may be seen ending in the lower part of the left azygos trunk ; and, 
amongst them, one, which joins it at an acute angle, is the future coronary vein. 

d. Changes at Birth. 

When, after biith, the short and wide ductus arteriosus shrinks, the long ridge of 
the pericardium with its contained fibrous tissue, already described as resting upon 
that vessel in the position of the occluded left vein, becomes closely applied to the 
left side of the aortic arch, and may be traced in the direction of a line drawn from 
the point of junction of the innominate veins at the root of the neck, down to the 
highest point of the arch of the left azygos vein. 

Within the pericardium, the trunk of the left azygos occupies its proper /oW of the 
serous membrane, and receives, shortly before its termination in the right auricle 
(as seen in Plate I. fig. 2), the coronary vein of the heart {g) and two posterior cardiac 
branches (/>, m), besides a third smaller one (p)y which might almost be said to end at 
once in the right auricle. The mouth {t) of this left azygos venous trunk is situated 
to the left of the orifice of the inferior cava (e), close to theinteraiirtcular septum, and 
below and behind the fossa ovalis, like that of the left superior cava in the lower 
Mammalia and in Birds. It has no Thebesian valve, which is represented, in the 
Sheep, merely by a slight ridge of the auricular parietes. 

At the entrance of the coronary vein into the left azygos, there is, however, a large 
distinct valve (x), consisting of one strong segment. The two cardiac veins succeeding 
it are each guarded by finer valves of two segments, and the third vein generally by 
a single segment. Along the course of the coronary vein, there are from one to font- 
other valves, consisting usually of one segment, but sometimes of two. 

Lastly, the right azygos is now a much less important vein than that of the left 
side ; it reaches from 3 to 5 inches higher in the chest, and is so small as to have been 
said by some anatomists, including Rathkb, to be always wanting. Occasionally, 
(once in five observations) it was found to be so trivial a vessel, that it was difficult 
to distinguish it as the actual persistent representative of the right cardinal vein. 

Development in Man. 

a. Formation of the Transverse Branch in the Neck. 

No opportunity has offered itself of observing the time and mode of origin of the 
transverse branch in the human embryo, though it is probably originally formed iu 
the same way as in the Sheep and Guinea Pig. In an embryo of of an inch in 
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length (Plate III. figs. 1, 2), the cross branch {d) was already formed. Owing to the 
width of the human thorax, the jugular veins do not approach each other closely at 
the root of the neck, as in the Sheep ; the cross branch continues of a much greater 
length, and, at first horizontal in its direction, only assumes after a considerable 
time, the somewhat oblique position which it permanently bolds as the left innomi- 
nate vein. Rathkb describes it as formed opposite the point of junction of the 
jugular and subclavian veins ; but in the embryos dissected by myself, it is a Uttle 
lower down than that point and immediately above the commencing pericardium. 

b. Occlusion of part of the heft Primitive F'eins. 

It is not until after the transverse connecting branch is already nearly as large as 
either jugular vein, that the venous channels destined to be occluded begin to shrink. 
Previously to the commencement of this stage of the metamorphosis, the cardinal 
veins (figs. 1, 2 , &, b') have much diminished in size owing to the wasting of the Wolf- 
fian bodies (5) ; but the two halves of the venous system are still quite symmetrical, 
except that the arch of the right cardinal vein is higher up than the left, in accord- 
ance with the greater size and relative altitude of the corresponding lung, as already 
pointed out in the Sheep. From opposite the cross branch, the two jugular veins 
descend behind the auricular appendices outside the pericardium, to become con- 
tinuous with the canals of Cuvier (c, c'), which, having received the cardinal veins, 
immediately enter the pericardium, and bend inwards beneath the auricular portion 
of the heart, into which they open, one on each side of and somewliat before the in- 
ferior cava. 

In addition to a part of the left primitive jugular vein, lying outside the pericar- 
dium below the cross branch in the neck, it will be found that in the human subject, 
in which there is no left azygos as in the Sheep, the left cardinal vein shrinks into 
an insignificant branch, and entirely disappears as a distinct trunk ; whilst the greater 
part of the left canal of Cuvier, placed within the pericardium, is also closed ; its last 
part, however, situated on the back of the left auricle, remaining permanently open. 
This pervious portion of the Cuvierian canal eventually forms the coronary sinus. 

The first step towards this occlusion consists in a gradual shrinking of the left 
primitive venous channel from the left end of the cross branch down to the back of 
the heart, as shown in an embryo of 1 inch and -j^ths in length (Plate III. fig. 3). The 
upper portion of the vein lies upon the aorta and ductus arteriosus, beneath the left 
pleura ; whilst the lower portion, within the pericardium, crosses in front of the vessels 
of the left lung, lodged in a duplicature of the serous membrane, reminding one of 
the fold in which the left azygos vein is contained in the adult Sheep. The lower end 
of the vessel, placed on the back of the left auricle, is more dilated than the rest. In a 
mpre advanced embryo, 1 inch and ^ths long, the closure was complete, and had pro- 
bably been accomplished a considerable time (fig. 4). The place of the prhnitive vein 
is now seen to be occupied by ajine cord (c"), which may be followed /rom the under 
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tide of the hft imummate vein down to the back of the auricle. This cord is covered 
by the pleura, and crossed by the left phrenic nerve ; it descends in front of the par 
vagum, upon the side of the aorta and dnctus arteriosns to the left pulmonary artery, 
opposite to which it penetrates the pericardium. Within this sac it crosses the 
small interval between the left pulmonary artery and veins, enclosed in a minute fold 
of the serous membrane ; and then, becoming applied to the back of the left auricle, 
expands into a small conicai pouch (d), which is narrow and pointed above, but wider 
below, where it opens into the right part of the yet undivided auricular cavity. No 
left superior intercostal vein could be found in this embryo. 

In no other foetus examined did the occlusion of the primitive left jugular vein ex- 
tend quite up to the cross branch or left innominate vein ; for there always remained 
a pervious but shrunken portion of the primitive vessel, which, as will immediately 
be shown, forms the trunk of the left superior intercostal vein. This fact is illustrated 
in fig. 5, i. In a somewhat later embryo (fig. 6), the cord of the occluded vein may 
be traced distinctly from the trunk of the left superior intercostal vein (i, which is here 
larger than usual), passing down through the fibrous layer of the pericardium, and 
entering its now narrow fold of the serous membrane (c"). Still later (Plate IV. fig. 9), 
the traces of a continuous cord above the pericardium are difficult to follow, and at 
the full period of foetal life it is generally impossible to find in that situation more 
than a few fine vertical fibrous bands lying close beneath the pleura. The little fold 
of the pericardium, so often alluded to, soon after the closure of its contained vessel, 
sinks, as it were, into the interval between the left pulmonary artery and veins 
(Plate III. figs. 5, 6, c"), where it is found in all future stages, and increases in size with 
the other parts (Plate IV. fig. 9, v). Below the fold, the remnant of the closed vein 
descends upon the left auricle, and may be traced for a time, as a slight ridge, but after- 
wards, when the auricle enlarges, as an opake line or streak, passing close beneath the 
lowermost pulmonary vein, down to the apex of the pouch-like pervious portion of the 
primitive vein (Plate III. figs. 4, 5, 6 ; Plate IV. figs. 7, 8, 10, c", and 9, /). By the period 
of birth (fig. 11), this opake streak (/) has usually become interrupted or obscured. 

c. Concurrent and subsequent Changes in the Pervious F essels. 

Contemporaneously with the shutting off of the left primitive venous channels, the 
cross branch in the neck (Plate III. figs. 1 to 6, d) enlarges and, together with a short 
ptHtion of the left primitive vein below the entrance of the left subclavian, forms the 
10 innominate vein ; a small piece of the right primitive jugular, included between 
the entrance of the right subclavian and the junction with the cross blanch, becomes 
the r^ht vena innominata ; whilst the remainder of the right primitive jugular, below 
the cross branch, together with the corresponding canal of Cuvier, becomes widened 
and forms the superior vena cava (A). At the junction of its two constituent parts, 
the vena cava receives the metamorphosed right cardinal vein, now the vena atpgos, 
in which the right superior intercostal vein generally ends. 
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* All the Sguree in Uu* Plate, excepting fig. 11, are enlarged to two diameten. 
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the yet midivided auricle, and is drawn with it, in the general movement of the heart,^ 
over to the right side. This being premised, it is easy to follow the changes which the 
lower pervious portion of the left canal of Cuvier undergoes, after the complete occln* 
sion of its upper part, represented now by the opake streak (fig. 9, /) on the wall of 
the left auricle, and by the minute fold of the pericardium (e) already described. For 
a time, tbo lower part of this canal persists as a conical pouch (Plate III. figs. 5, 6, c') ; 
but Sttb6e(}uently (Plate IV. figs. 7 » B, from an embryo, 2| inches long) this conical 
venous channel becomes elongated ; its upper part forms the oblique vein already 
mentioned, whilst its lower part (s) pursues its course to the right along the auriculo* 
ventricular ftirrow. The coronary vein (g), properly so called, is now seen to end, 
not in the right auricle itself, but in this venous channel^ falling into its under side at 
an acute angle, at a short distance from its termination in the auricle. Still later, in 
a foetus 5 inches long, from veitex to coccyx, the same facts are as plainly observed 
(figs. 9, 10) ; and on cutting open the veins at this period, a narrow oblique venous 
channel (o), tapering to a point as it ascends to the left along the back of the auricle, 
may be traced from the point of entmnce of the true coronary vein (g) upwards to 
the opake streak (/), seen on the wall of the auricle; whilst below the entrance of the 
coronary vein, the venous channel becomes dilated (s) as it passes to the right, re- 
ceives several cardiac veins, including generally the middle cardiac, and ends in the 
lower part of the right auricle, close to the interauricular septum, by a somewhat 
contracted orifice, which is guarded by a rudimentary valve. This wider lower por- 
tion of the persistent venous channel can even now be recognized, in all respects, as 
the coronary sinus^ and the valve beginning to form at its auricular orifice is the 
Thebesian valve. The opening of the true coronary vein into it is marked by a 
sharply-ridged margin, but as yet there is no valve there. 

As development advances to the full period of foetal life (fig. 11), the proper 
coronary vein (g), and the coronary sinus («), become gradually more continuous in 
direction than heretofore, but the difference between them can be easily discerned, 
even externally. The muscularity of the sinus, as distinguished from the vein, be- 
comes evident, and the opening of the latter into the former is protected by a valve, 
the two segments of which are for a time narrower in proportion than in the adult. 
Above the entrance of this vein into the sinus, a rounded recess leads upwards and 
to the left into the small oblique vein (o), which, taking the course of the primitive 
vessel, of which it is evidently the remnant, runs along the back of the left auricle, 
about half-way to the root of the pulmonary veins, and there ends in the opake 
streak (/) previously mentioned. This small oblique vein is crossed superficially by 
the mnscular fibres of the left auricle; it is peculiarly straight in its course, and 
receives tortuous branches from the walls of the auricle. 
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d. Changes which Hhe place at JBk'tk, 

7%e shrinking of the dnctus arteriosus, and the simnltaneous enlRrgetnent of the 
paltBonaiy artery and veins and of the left anricle, are accompanied by changes in 
the intrapericardial remnants of the left primitive vein. The pericardial fold is, as it 
trere,' invaded by the enlarging pulmonary vessels, and becomes relatively shorter, 
and more deeply concealed between the left pulmonary artery and the subjacent vrfn. 
The narrow opake streak running around the root of the pulmonary vein and along 
the back of the left auricle, pursues a longer course, and becomes attenuated or , 
broken up. Lastly, as the left auricle expands, the oblique vein is less evident, and 
^e true coronary vein and the coronary sinus become more alike to each other in 
direction and diameter. 

Fesfiges in the Adult Condition (Plate I. fig. 1, Plate V.).— 'Phe relation of the left 
superior intercostal vein to the primitive vessel in difterent cases has been already 
noticed. Commencing from the trunk of this vein (Plate V. »), there may frequently 
be traced a few vertical ^fibrous bands [/) lying beneath the pleura, posterior to the 
phrenic nerve, and usually accompanied by small blood-vessels and by a fine branch 
of the vagus nerve (13). Genei*ally one of these bands may be actually followed 
to the left superior intercostal vein ; and in most cases they are continued downwards 
through the pericardium into the pericardial fold. 

This fold (Plate I. fig. 1, and Plate V. v), which might be named the vestigial fold of 
the pericardium, may be compared to the broad ligament of the liver, after the closure 
of the umlHlical vein. As far as 1 know, it has hitherto escaped attention, though it is 
probably always present in the ordinary condition, as 1 have found it in twenty-two 
adtilt hearts*. In one instance, it could not be distinguished in consequence of com- 
plete adhesion of the pericardial surfaces, and in another, adventitious bands of mem- 
brane occupied its usual position. Sometimes it Is obscured by fat, deposited within or 
near it. To demonstrate this vestigial fold and the opake streak continhons with it 
below (which are almost unavoidably injured by dividing the great vessels within the 
pericardial sac), the heart, great vessels and pericardium, should be removed in con- 
nection with the root of the left lung; after which, on opening the pericardium and 
(hawing asunder the left pulmonary artery and the subjacent pulmonary vein, the 
fold will be seen passing nearly vertically across the deep interval between those 
vessels (Plate V. t>). Besides a duplicature of the serous layer of the pericardium, 
including cellular and fatty tissue, the vestigial fold contains some fibrous bands, 
smell Idood-vessels and nervous filaments. Its opake well-defined and curved mar- 
^ tsooramonly from half to three quarters of an inch in length, but I have once 
femid it measure upwards of an inch and a half. It varies in thickness in diffisrent 

• SiNAC states (Traits du Mouvement du Coeur, &c. Paris 1749, p. 14) that Mausi, in his aceonnt of the 
reAections and comua of the pencardium, foUowiog Eustacbiob and liANCtsi, has described, amongst many 
others, a &lcifonn process (fmls) between the left pulmonaiy artery and veins ; but I can only find in Haubb 
» A esoripriOn of a *' saccus ” or depresrion between those vessels. 
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cases, and it may be from balf an inch toan incli in deptb, according to the nature 
of tbe interval between tbe pulmonary artery and vein. Above the pulmonary artery^ 
the vestigial fold blends with tlie pericaidiom, and its fibrous bundles may frequently 
be traced into those already described as passing beneath tbe pleura up to the left 
superior intercostal vein. Its lower end is lof^ on the side of the left auricle in 
tbe natTQw opake and often interrupted istreak (/), which courses around tbe root oi 
tbe lower left pulmonary vein. This streak represents the part of tlie left Cuvieriaa 
canal which has undergone the greatest amount of obliteration, and it is sometimes 
almost entirely wanting. In the same situation scattered whitish bands are com- 
monly seen beneath the serous membrane of tbe back of the left auricle, closely con^ 
nected with the muscular fibres and descending towards tbe oblique vein : amongst 
them there are some fine branches of nerves. They mark only the track of the pre- 
viously existing vein. In some instances a prominent ridge exists in their place upon 
tbe back of the auricle. 

The small oblique auricular vein (o), which has been shown to form part of the per** 
vious portion of the left canal of Cuvier, is remarkably constant ; and indeed has 
been recognized by some of the early anatomists as a branch of the great coronary 
vein*. This short vessel is readily distinguishable from its tributary branches by its 
direct course, a character not possessed by the cardiac veins generally. Moreover, it 
is as it were imbedded in the walls of the left auricle, so that it appears covered by 
muscular bundles, like the coronary sinus itself. Frequently it measures from half 
an inch to an inch in length, and sometimes is as large as a crow-quill, but more 
commonly it is smaller, and will admit only the head of a pin. I have once seen it 
an inch and a quarter in length, and as wide as a common goose-quill ; but, however 
large it may be, its opening into the coronary sinus is never provided with a valve. 
Its upper end either tapers and ends in a fine branch ; or, as more frequently found, 
especially in young subjects, it does not alter much in width as it ascends, but ter- 
minates rather abruptly, and receives, close to its extremity, one or two tortooua 
^teral branches of nearly equal size. 

In some instances 1 have found a long slender vessel ascending from the upper 
part of this short, vein, along tbe back of tbe auricle into tbe vestigial fold, and ulti- 
mately through the pericardium, just above the root of the left lung. It there joins 

* It 18 represented hy Rtttscb (Thesaiir. iv, tab. 8. fig. 1). and also by Ssnac (cp, cit. {danche 2). 
Hailss (Oper. Minora, t. i. lib. i. p. 11) speaks of one patticukr branch of the great eoroiutry vdn coming 
frofn the left nnride. TnixtB (SonitifBmafKo’t Anatomy) has a similar atatemeat. This small vein fast siso 
been ocoanonslly indicated in drswii^ of the heart given for other purposes; and it may be seen xendily in 
^nost injected hearts preserved in anatomical museums. 

ViaussBNS (Traitd du Ceeur, pp. 2, 55. planche 1. fig. 2^ and planche 5. fig. 2) mentions and represents in 
two instanoes, as if ordinarUy present, a large brandi of the coronary vein in the situation of this oblique vessel, 
'vhidi he describes as retuming the blood from the penoardiai sac. HiLijua remarks (Op. Min., t. i. Hb. L 
p. 1 1* note) that he has never seen this oeta o/ the perkort&sm, whioh is certainly represented by ViaussBitB^ 
both longer and wider, than, aooording to my experience, the oblique vein ever is in the fiasieii heart. 
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ftitalidi bi«iiQb descendbif A«hb< <«e of ithet v«ioar ao«MB{Niaybif <tb 0 <f»hP 9 nM) item, 
and ^ ifr oanneoted.ndtb tbe l^fti aiiperior bitercosi»l vein.» Ibis dendw ir«sd» w<bkdr 
iMnvtea nMnjr' little braaefaes along its oonree, ia Bot'bosrever 'parttof tfaa aueUBiBPfv, 
pbosed left primitive vein, but is formed by tbe enlargement of the miniltc smsott* 
laliaig’TeinSiOf tbepafta.wbicb oocupytbe positHw of tbe otditerat«disremtl,.,.Jit)QQe 
cMeiiideed» which was earefullydisseeted, tbe lonverendi of this imall etsiiFwaeilband 
Rolitd coincide with the trank of the ohliqne aurioolar vein, but to fall into, onotof 
tile latefal tovtuouBibranobes of that persistent vessel. . < ; <t < r; >, g . < 

- .^IbeiatraiigeBient of tbe valves in the cwonairy simu in tbendnlt' has been>fi^def« 
atribdl.iQ tbe introduction to this paper. The abrupt commencement of the ^mSi 
pointed out by Dr.'J< Rain, isowing to a rounded 'recess^ formed on tbeaurionlap 
sideof thepriacipal valve.<Plate I4 fig. 1,^;), into which the unvalued orifice of theabort 
obliqoe' Vrin (0) is found to open. Tbe sinus itself is deaeribed by tbe 

anm» observer 08 having tbe appearance of a muscular reservoir placed at tbe terw 
mutation of the (coronary) vein, similar to tbe auricles (auricle ?) nt the termination 
ofttheCwo’cafvse but its relations to the left primitive vein iir the emboyo,nnd! ite 
analogies in the lowevtanimalsv have not hitherto been mentioned by anatonuoal 
writers; though Professor tSHAwrEv bas been accustomed to point outi in bis lecttn?s> 
the resemblance between tbe coronary sinus and tbe lower end of the .left superior cava. 
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Our knowledge of these veins in most of the Mammalia is still deficient, an 4 ,nmpy 
of the descriptions which exist are incomplete in points of detail^ , .ToJbeipformniiji^R, 
gathered from othertsourpes, I may add the resolts of observations made,by my^plf 
ontthe veins -of *he {ledgebog. Rabbit, Bat, Moose and Bpt ; of , the oommop, Mokh 
the Sheep, .Ox, Hog, GnmeaPig and.Horset; ppd of the JPoleceti,thp,Sea|, tbe Oog*; 
tbeiCettajud'tber'Moukey^Htt i.ii i ” .i' ii.. t nii^ 


the i^KrT^onB iliidAyiacdoDii'li>ht(iliiSffln this jUp^l^e/s^coin^et^d.teaii hie'|ll|>er^hl(!lf ' 
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iHBHiimfaiB'by brt' Biifcanibninof! ISl«MiBii,-enailadiU Vetwr vtaa.Kys?er,ihemi«Ki)gDVDDe!COwd^ Wfdii*' 
bnirSiiv^tluBFeii/' ia vrHifiW #er c|l«MiCyiQg 

and Hem-azygos veins, as observed by Hat^8;b {op, cit, |838) and hipipelf,* into £ 911 ^ g|t9up8j<--^yiz. 1 |b 
having neither of these veins ; IL those having both ; 111. those having an azygos only ; and IV/those iiaving 
a hemiazygos only.~he arrives, from a comparison of tiie lidtilt cdhdlrioii of the^ v^ida id tbtf ones* 

at the same conclnsion as mjrself id i^gard to thb ^alog^ of the IshroitiMiy elimt #ith thli loWei^^akt of Wieft 


v&astiixj^oa'OT Itft vena^cava atiperior* ** lf,*^he says, ^tbe lefticnmalaf Chrnfaaeimtinm'lntdimectfcm^ 
rim left jugular vein, soias subsequently to form tbe left vena cava sup^rior^ the corowj; yet^ , jis said tp op^ 
iido^the lejft superior cava. If all the blood is conveyed across the neck by the anastoimosing blanch ,hetw^ 
tha klt and the right jugular veins, and the porrion of the left jugular betyreen this orqsa biranch and^ 
canal of Ouviaa disappearsi the last-named vessel continues to be connectad the intercostal systeijs only ^ 
fUSd riien the coronary vein may be smd to end in the left or hemi-azygos, or vice F}na}lyr.this jponoec* 

rion of the left canal of Cuvirr being also obliterated, there remains only that portion of the vessel in vrhioh 
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hlth«rtt»bbtervfld iiitbfe gr«al;«H:cMor meids^bP’the 

BlttittAte uaif %«*da8§1fied ttteobkfittg'te’t^e! atitt«imt'bf d<WtftJon!which they 

|M>ittted oM6y'Rjifi«B, as' origln^lyteomitaoB tDill tbe Vertebrnfa, 

viiuibttttif'fbtit'hteiy «" ‘ ' 

'•'traft’motiifieatiw* bf tibis ty^w! obbe^vwthi'tbteiCoId-MdoaedV*fertdit«taai«8teiclly 
df'a<BfabbNlliiate%iitd, affedtiitg nierdly tiWd il(!}4tiv«'ld24’*#iiich pwrticalbr Vessblv otti^ 
liUiMly Even*in!'blfds thwe is Mb if&ndainitttdl (deviatiobf'fl’oib the orig'iaal 

type. The four primitive lateral Veins pbrsist. No'tttlrisverbe bfanch'fe>fornied»a«Vo8B 
tbd'itlbK’of thb necki (boogfh a free oommanicaiiott exists baeweehifee jagnlarvVins 
jaM<bendath the skull. The right hnd IVft soperior cSiviB retaain indbpendent df each 
drtieir'BS'brijgShaHy laid dftwrti, and 'ebeh' receives its own: azygoiS vein.'* u i , 
t Jkhioinl^t the' Mamnlalia, hoiwever, there appears* th be "ho inlstahca in wMeh sotbe 
Cbtogd itoth the common primitive* fype does not take place. Throng'hoot the whdUe 
class, ’Sb for as is known, theie'is the addition of 'a comm'iinicating branch acrbss the 
rtot of the neck, between the tWo anterihr pHn^itive venoas tmnks; It is found even 
in* the’ low bird-like MonotrerteS; and,' should it prove to be oiiiversai, it wiil con> 
d^taie one cHt^raieteriiftiO'tnatk of the mammalian venous system: ' ' ' 

'The fdrmatiion of this transverse commonicatinf brandb, which’ !of neoe6aty|>re- 
the* occlusion df the left primitive vein in the higher mammalian einbiyo> ap- 
pears as the first, the simplest and the only change in the lowest forms of the mam- 
malian series. Superadded to, this^ pr^l^mina^ step jn the foetal, development, and 
snperadded also in the highest forms of adult Mammalia and in Man, is found an- 
o'tKeF'cWngd, depen^ng on orte 'of two tiiodes Of partial occhisiOii of the left ainterfor 
li«WiflV^’VOndhs't[-ank.'’’*f' ''' 
WiiS’Wsiy IKhree difTdrdnt pei^mtMdiit conditions ariie. In all of them the trabs- 
vifki^cdhittltthldati'dn'in thd iifetffc ditlSti Tlile right '^edOuk liable alkrdys Cdnsthhtes 
tlib' Vtfrti ca*ra' su^iendir 'dt' lliaf *kidb ; 'bbt thb IdW ^n dtlier fbnmi,— ^A,’ a ^foliar' 
venous trunk on that side, named a left vena cava superior, WlllCh?'reCfe5i^teS‘ the ’left 

thelpft Iptercostals and ceroid .card!^ yotns^jpr,.©, it 
is/fvsiikioodi to % smaller left -venous trunk, which receives merely the left intercostal 
veins and' some cardiac veins ; or, 'C, it remains as a stiil smaller vessel, receiving 
k ftW cardiac vdWs fVdm thd sabktancebf the heart. These three cohdhidns 

accorflinj|ly.^r|e d1sfiriguish'ed'’by severally , presenting-^ ' 

X-, h Jeft vepa' 

>) B< A right vena cava superior, and a leift azygos venous trunk. 

iiiG. A right vena cava superior and a left cardiac venous trunk or coronary sinus. 

bdfn th'i sut»(anee of the lieert 'terminate, endl ‘which wilt* dieS 'be tecd^izhd ha the greiit eoiemafy 
T&kr 'Itkk t» tbe '(johditioti lb Man ‘and in' ibMt Mtuhinalia. ' Ih htct, in dd'inainniainui dde> the' leh cabal of 
dWiin'^tirdfy'diimppear. Mven ih caadh Wbere bjr fdr the to^^eat {ihildon c^lt ia'ohIHtirBted, that part which 
nilk'iild&gtfc'e' traWWse iTumw of 'the heart irehiaihs aa the truak of cardiac veina.*' 1 have 

iay^ m'br, Barx>blxbbk*s membit, to mirodiiee ebitte iaddltioad eiaia^les of voiletiee of the gteat 
ifilina tn lixi^ ‘'Hi.-. 
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Orouf A. Jl righi tmd a 4^ vena cava mjwrur.— l!1iw 'Condition ckitfea in n Itacge 
mnnber of tbe io«rer Maranadia, viz. in the Monotrcaiata* and Manapiatia'^; iH 
most Rodcntia, as in the Dormouse*, Marmotte*, Rat^^, E^mys*, Monse!};^, 
Squirrel*^, Beaver*, Hamster*, Mole of the Cape*, HareJ and Ralvbit*^^ It is 
fimnd aisflt in the £iephaiit*|| amongst Fachydermata ; and In the Hedgi^<^^^ and 
Balt*j;^ amongst Insectivora and Cheiroptera. 

In all SBcb cases, the cross branch in the neck, when sought for, has been foemi. 
The left vena cava superior always descends in front of the root of the left Ini^, and 
then turns beneath the base of the heart, and after receiving the great coronary and 
other cardiac veins in its course, opens into the right auricle^. 

Owing to subordinate modifications in the azygos veins, this group may be agaSn 
subdivided as follows: — 

a. An azygos vein on each side. 

a. Of equal size. 

Ex. Monotremes. Marsupials (r). 

b. Of unequal size. 

a. Left azygos the larger. 

Ex. Hedgehog**, Rat, Mouse**. 

/3. Right azygos tiie larger. 

Ex. Rabbit. 

b. An azygos vein on one side only. 

a. A left azygos only. 

Ex. (f). 

b. A right azygos only. 

Ex. Ttie Squirrel. The Hare. The Rabbit is a near approach to this 
condition, the left azygos being very insignificant. 

c. Azygos vein wanting (?). 

Group B. A right vena cava superior and a left azygos venous trunk. — This arrange- 
ment prevails in most of the larger quadrupeds. It occurs in the Ungulates, Rnmi- 

*■ Mxokei. (Anat. Comp, pot Jonrdan, t. iz.) U tlw aothoritjr for intluding thew aniaula. 

t Meckel. A1»o Owen (Cycl. Anat. and Phys.). 

t Ratbke (Dritter Bericht, &c. KOnigaberg, 1S38). 

$ The Author. || Mus. Anat. of University Coll, and of Royal Coll, of Snig. London. 

^ In the Marsnpialia, and also in the Monotremata, the left npper cava joins Ae inferior eava jwt before Uiat 
vein expands into the right auricle (Owen, Articles Uttntf. and Menetrtm. Oycl. Anat. and Fhys., vd. iii. 
pp. 807, 309 and 890). This peculiarity, which is particularly madced in those marsnpiaU 'which have a large 
eena cava inferior (owing to the stxe of tteir hinder limbs), spears to be dne merely to an evening 'ont, at it 
were, of the orifices of riie two veins, so that they aseet and blend with ea 4 dt other. 

♦* BoerAcaiws (Opnseala Anat. de venfi sine pari, p. 273) deacr&ea the large left axygot of the Hedgehog 
md Mouse, and also a splitting of the infeiior cava, in Reformer amaid, into two hrandhes, «rf wU^ooe it 
evidently the left npper cava. 
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oants and Solipeds^ aa illuatratad in the Hog^, Wild Boar «uid Gaiaaa Pig-|r 5 ia the 
Sheep**^, Goat*:}:, Ox*-f", Dicotylesj: and Moscbus jaTenm;]:, aad in the 
It is also present in the common Mole^f-* 

The cross branch in the neck is necessarily present and forms the left innominate 
vein. The left azygos trunk arching over the root of the corresponding lung, de^ 
scends in front of it and then turns (like tlie left vena cava superior in the former 
group) beneath the base of the heart to reach the right auricle, being first joined by 
the great coronary and some other cardiac veins. 

Several gradations in the size of this left azygos trunk are met with in this group, 
which further obsei*vation on recent animals would probably render more complete, 
and which conduct by degrees to the third group, where the left venous trunk, re- 
duced to its smallest persistent remnant, receives only veins from the substance of 
the heart. 

Thus in the Hog, the left azygos trunk is very large, and returns the blood not only 
from its own side, but from the lowermost intercostal spaces of the right side also§^ 
In the Sheep and Ox it is, comparatively speaking, smaller. Finally, in the Horse, 
it is reduced to a very fine vessel, so that the left venous trunk conveys scarcely more 
than the blood from the cardiac veins ; and in one case I found it quite closed as 
it passed along the left auricle 1|. 

This gradual diminution of the left azygos trunk is accompanied by an equivalent 
increase in the size of the right azygos vein. For example : the right azygos is small 
and sometimes even wanting in the Hog ; it is always an insignificant branch in the 
Sheep; it is very evident in the Ox ; and very large in the HorSe. In the last-named 
animal it returns most of the blood from the left intercostal spaces also, and thus 
exhibits the reverse of the condition observed in the Hog ; and approaches, in this 
respect, the characters of the third and last group 


* Eustachius (op, cit. p. 273) describes the left azygos in the Ox, Goat, Sheep and Hog, aa passing over 
the left bronchus, and states that the coronary vein ends in it. Bartbolikb, Thom. (Hist. Anat. 84. Cent. ii. 
p. 322) appears to have seen the left azygos in the heart of a lamb. Lancisi (Epist. de vend sine pari, Moa- 
6Aam*s’ Advers. Anat. V. p. 80) mentions the left vena azygos in the same animals as named by Edstacmixts. 
Ribljsy (Observat. Medic. Pract. p. 219. In vitnlo) says that, in the Sheep and Calf, the azygos is a/y/ 
vein, which he imt^ned emptied itself into the left auricle or left pulmonary vein. Scabpa (Tabulss Neurolog. 

tab. 7. fig. 4) mentions and also figures the left azygos vein in the Calf “ ending ia the trank of the coronary 

»— »» 

vain. 

t The Author. | Baadelbbbn. 

$ Correctly described by Lancibi (op. cit, p. 80). ^ 

II It is said by Rathkb to be absent in the Horse ; and by Babbslxbbn in the Ass. 

^ The transition from this to the third group is exemplified not only in the Horse and Ass, among Solipeds, 
but also in the Ruminantia ; for I find that in the injected heart of the Camel (Museum of the Royal Coll, of 
Surgeons, London, Preparatioas 11 1, 113), the only trace of a left azygos vimble eonsists apparently of arather 
latge oblique branch of the coronary vein on tiie bade of the left auricle. The ii^eted heart of the Tapir (Mus. 
Rc^al CoU. Surgeons, Breparation 105), m which animal BAanxnnBBir says the left azygos is wanting, also 
exhibits a similar condition, the oblique vein being so large that it may be a rudimentary left azygos void. 
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■ Graop Cii wrf p^ht vtm isawt wp^rier^ md-^a cardiac venom trank or cormmy 
RrraogemeMt prevails ia the higher Mammalia, as in the Whalefi, D<df- 
phin* sad iPorpofee* among Cetacea, in the Sealf', Walras*, Dog'f:, Cafcf-, Tlgec^ 
Hysenaijl, Polecat-^ and £riDine|! among Carnivora, in the Quadrumana, aa.|iMr>ei(h 
ample, in tvo small species of Monkey-f-; and lastly, in the human subject. 

The^lel^ primitive tf»nk, .noiv induced to a cardiac vein, forms the cora^aty ,nmMt, 
with its small oblique hraack on the back of the left auricle, and having received, the 
l^at ehrohaiy and some other cmrdiac veins, bpeiis into the tight auricle. 'Ihe oblique 
vein indrii or less evident in different bas^. 'Thus it is large in the humaU sub* 
^eht ; very apparent in the Dolpbinj ^hllorln tHO|Porpd>lsh'anjd the D6g,leM evident 
iit Ithe Whale aiid Wali^tis, and very small’ in tha S^, Cat and Hger The vestigia/ 
fold is more distihct in Man than in any auitnal Vvhich I have hitherto examined in 
the recent State ; but it is readily seen in the Moiikey, Dog and Cat. ’ ’ ^ 

Almost invariably the right' asygbs pemistS, whilst the lower intercostal veinS of 
the left side, instead df forming a left azygos venous trunk, unite into an azygos 
minor which joins the right azygos. Variations in the exteiit Of the azygos and azy- 
gos minor constitute subordinate peculiarities. In the Cetacea ||, the remarkable 
condition is found of total absence of the right azygos as well as of the left azygos 
vein. 

Peculiarities of ihe coronary vein and sinus in certain animals. — ^In the Omitho- 
riiynchus, in which animal the left superior cava joins the inferior cava immediately 
before its termination in the right auricle, the coronary vein is said to open directly 
info the auricle by a separate orifice to the right of the inferior cava^. It seems not 
improbable that iii this case the vein in question is rather a posterior carMac vein, 
ascending upon the back of the ventricles, the vessel in the ordinary position of the 
coronary vein being diminished in size or absent. In very small animals having a 
left anterior venous trunk, as in the Mouse and Bat, I have observed that this condi- 
tion exists**. ^ 

The arrangement of the valves of the coronary and other cardiac veins at their 
respective terminations in the coronary sinus, the left azygos trunk or the left veqa 
cava superior, has already been examined and compared (pp. 133, 134). As to foe 
Thebesian valve, it is present in every instance in which the left venons trunk forms 

* Pi^swtions in Miu. Rojral Coll. Suig. Land.: Whale, No. 135; Dolphin, No. 127: Porpoiae. No. 130 : 
Wainu, No, 76: Tigec, No. 68 : also Uijlivoraity CoU. Lond. - < . . > 

,t The, Author. t : ,i- 

I ^me ot.th^ ohaarvatlouhaTa beep made oidy on dried, iiiiected,hfia^,. . , , ,,,,,,, , , , 

J yos Bajia (Nora Acta Acad. Cwa. Leop. Car^Tol.XTii.p. 408 ), plep. hear^, Whidft. gfijnd 
^urg. LQnd.,yrep.,Np. 135. . I. .J ' ./t,' - i;,' / < 

rrf WwxppCwoted Owan'e Art, Moaelres^e., Cycl. 4nat ' 

. f*. It ia,pko aeenin tbe apallhemftvt,^ 

#hy..Tol.i.p.330). 
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a ««ranary sintrs receiving veins frorn the'iieart alRnej'an in Man, and ia the Monkhy, 
and Cal': tnlt amongst those animals which' fahve a leit asygos or ieft 'snperior 
dava^' it is 'Certainly absent, as in the Calf, Hog, Sheeps "Horse, Ass*, Rabbit and 
Hedgehog. " ^ . "" ; I » - ( ' • <* 


' ‘ 'm. 'ANAtYgii3 Off tAe vauieties of ’rtffl; GPiffiAT'AHrmiiott in Man; '■ 

*(< t } W ^ > t ' I 3 ’ ’ ‘U I ‘ ' * ' , 1 .. '! .I,*," i / J* ' V I - M ' ‘ ‘ i ‘ '' 

^ T|if di^ of the ^^reat anterior v^ins in t|he Mai[n|inalia ha^^ jbeen 

classified aqcor(^in|^ ito t|ieir pro^rcjssivel^ increasiijg^fdeviatiop j^e'cornrnoi^ vqr- 
feb^;ate tjpe, ap jatteiiipt ina^ be ,j^ia(le, in ^alysing the varieties of these vessels ipct 
.with^in Ma^/t retrape the series from forms presenting the most.pomple^ mi^an^or- 
p^ysiji to sucl) a^ inariifqst^ no fundamental ehahge whatp^rer. In this series ,th^ 
ordinary condition of the ve^ps is included, as the ^ 

The formation of the crosf branch at the root of the neck beipg regarded as^the 
initial step in the^metaiporpbosis of this portion, of the human as of the inamtnali^n^ 
venops system, the varieties of these veins in Man may be divided into two classes, 
according to the /^rcAcwce or absence of this transverse branch. 

Tile occurrence, in one or another degree, or the entire failure of the subsequent 
stage of the metamorphosis, viz^ the occlusion of one of the lateral primitive veins, 
sufi^cei^ |o distinguish the Jirst class of varieties into three groups, porresponding ^ith 
those already indicated as the regular conditions in difierent Maminaiia. A. In the 
first group, comprehending the normal condition, in which the occlusion is of the 
greatest knpwngxtent'}-, the persistent portion of the vein, after metamorphosis, con- 
veys only the blood from the substance of the heart, and forms a cardiac venous 
trunk, li. In the second, it would also return the blood from its own side of the 
thorax^ and thus constitute an ^zygos venous trunk, C, In the third, where no occlu- 
si^n occiu’s, it transmits the bipod fr9ni the wl|ole of its own side of the upper p^rt 
of the body, and is then a second vena cava superior, 

I|ij o|l these cases, one of the lateral primitive veins is developed into the ordi- 
nary ye^a cava superior, and in most instances this is the vein of the right side, whikt 
that of tjie left undergoes metamorphosis j but tlie reverse of this inuy happen, \as 


• (Avtf. €yolv' Atiiiti a^4 Pby8;'p. . » i 

t It has already been shown that complete occlusion of this primitive vein {i, e, from the neck down to its 
entriince iii the right auricle) do^s n(it(h^ KaIotk 'suppo8ed)’iccut» in the crdhiary Cdnditiun, eten of Uie 
highest Mammalia or of Man, nor has it yet beeh Seen as an otcasiondl VaTlety, 'That it ever does nappexi is 
scarcely probable ; for just as in the utmost known amount of abnormal obliteration of the inferior cavk, the 
hepatic veins always concur to fown a'shbrt inferior trunk, Which opens into the tight auricle, so the confluence 
of th4 cOtbhary and other cardiaO veiris may set a like limit to the occlusion of the left anterior primitive venous 
trunk. Nevertheless, it is possible that the process might extend to the cloSut'e of its IbWer end or coronary 
sinus also, the blood ftoih the sUbstatibe 6f ' me* heart t3i4n retuli^iu^ to the 'nght aurifole directly through en- 
litffced dnt^tlbr dt pdstteridr bafdiaO veiina, ‘ or takliag stye altogether ditfbretit OOhrsel In a curious case re- 
corded "hy fik Cat, 'fend Hereaftelr to be pait^oulariy’ mehtioh^d, the ahrlcUlar edd of the* left' primitive ^eiu 
seems really to have been closed, though its channel continued pervious up to the neck. 

MDCCCL. X 
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when the viscera are transposed ; so that tramposiiim, as an additional canse of 
peculiarity, may affect any of the preceding groups. 

Lastly, the three principal groups may present subordinate variations, depending 
on peculiarities either in the upper vena cava itself, or in the azygos veins, or in the 
coronary vein of the heart. 

In the second class of varieties, in which no cross branch is formed in the neck, 
both of the lateral primitive veins are necessarily persistent, each carrying back the 
blood of its own side. Such cases may also present peculiarities in the azygos system, 
or may be complicated by transposition of the heart. 

Though the records of the varieties in these great veins in the human subject do 
not as yet supply examples of every conceivable deviation, and though the descrip- 
tions of many are somewhat obscure or incomplete, they appear to admit of arrange- 
ment according to the scheme just mentioned. 

CLASS I. TRANSVERSE BRANCH IN THE NECK, PRESENT. 

Group A. The second anterior venous trunk reduced to a cardiac venous trunk. 

a. Without transposition. A right vena cava superior, and a left cardiac venous 
trunk or coronary This is the ordinary condition of tlie great anterior veins. It 

is accompanied by numberless subordinate modifications, occurring either in the right 
superior cava itself, or in the azygos systems, or in the coronary vein of the heart, and 
includes by far the greater number of the recorded varieties of these veins. 

a. Varieties in the Right Superior Vena Cava. 

These appear to be very rare. A presumed example is recorded by Rosenthal*, 
in which, the auricles and ventricles being undivided, two superior veins, called two 
superior cavae, joined immediately before ending in the single auricle, into which 
however they opened by separate mouths. In this case the upper cava may have 
been shorter than usual, so that the two superior veins were the venae innominatae ; 
but the description is not sufficiently full-f-. 

b. Varieties in the Right and Left Azygos Systems. 

These are exceedingly numerous, and require to be referred to several heads : — 

1. The right intercostal system consolidated, the left intercostal system broken up . — 
In this, the most frequent arrangement, the right intercostal veins end principally in 
the azygos vein, but partly also in a right superior intercostal vein. The left inter- 

* Abhandl. aus dem Gebiete der Anat. Physiol, und Pathol. Berlin. 1824. p. 150. 

t It may be here mentioned that Wkese (Dc Ectopia Cordis, Ac. 1818, Berolia. aect. 37. 48) has ti^ce 
found the left innominate vein (the primitive croaa branch) in malformed foetuaei, .pastnng aorosa the neck be- 
hind the trachea and oesophagus. 
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costal system loses its integrity as development goes on ; its middle and lower por- 
tions end in the azygos vein, either through an azygos minor, as in the usual case, or 
if that vessel be wanting, by independent intercostal branches*', or by both of these 
ways togetber'f'; or its lower branches may descend to the lumbar or renal veins 
Its upper portion forms a left superior intercostal vein. 

The azygos vein, in these cases, formed towards its termination by the persistent 
trunk of the right cardinal vein, usually ends in the upper vena cava (the right 
canal of Cuvier), but its place of termination is said, though very rarely, to be 
moved on, as if by the fusion of the canal of Cuvier with the right auricle, so that it 
may end in the auricle itself;}:, or even approach the neighbourhood of the inferior 
cava, within the pericardium §(?), as occurs in some animals. 

The right superior intercostal vein, which is not formed by any part of the primi- 
tive venous trunks, frequently joins the arch of the vena azygos itself [j; but, with- 
out any other coexistent variation, its place of opening may be removed to the upper 
vena cava||, to the .right innominate 1|, or subclavian veins^, or even to the vertebral 
vein**. 

The left superior intercostal vein, the trunk of which is generally formed by the 
metamorphosed portion of the primitive left jugular vein, immediately below the 
transverse branch in the neck, is, when present, almost constant in its mode of ter- 
mination, ending at the underside of the commencement of the left innominate 
vein-f^. 

2. The right intercostal system retaining its integrity^ but unusually large. — ^There 
are various degrees of this condition, in which the azygos vein, besides receiving all 
the intercostal branches of its own side, including the superior intercostals, is joined 
by more than usual, or even by all the separate branches of the left sidej:};. In this 
latter case the ordinary left superior intercostal vein is very small or wanting, the left 
primitive jugular trunk having become obliterated quite up to the cross branch in 
the neck, as exemplified in the embryo, Plate III. fig. 4. 

A still more remarkable enlargement of the azygos vein has been rather often met 
with, in those cases in which, the inferior cava being deficient, the azygos conveys all 
the blood usually brought back by that vessel excepting what returns from the liver, 
which continues to pass by a short hepatic venous trunk directly into the heart. The 

* SoKMMBRiuNa (De Corporis Humani Fabric^, toI. t. p. 373). 

t Breschet (Recherches sur le Systdme Veineux. Note, p. S-IO). 

I Obeselorn (Philosophical Transactions, 1713, rol. xxriii. p. 282). There is a doubt about this case, 
which is again noticed in p. 161. BaEscaRT (op. dt. p. 9. note) iu a child ten to twelve years of age. SoRit< 
MERBIVO cit. p. 372). 

§ SoBMMSRRuro (op. cit. p. 376). 

(i Breschet (op. dt. p. 12). 

Y Hilbebrakot (Lehrbnch der Anat. des Menschen, 1803, vol. iv. p. 281). 

** Halbre (Element. Physiol, t. lii. p. 107 ; also t. i. Ub. tv. pp. 308, 320). 

tt HiLDIBEARnT (/. C.). tt BrRSCHIT (i. 0. f slSQ pi, 1. UVT. t.). 

x2 
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tiie knretpart of this devious vein may vary; but 4bove, l« iBByalw^iys be 
ideatifl^d as the enlarged azygos (originally the ligbt cardinal vein*); ’ ' >>'i 

3. The trunks of the right and left intercostal systems neatfy 
. atOdlfications of this condition constitute the diffiirent varieties of<eo-called'tlba6/c> 
vena azygos bnt ahhougli the azygos minor or hemi-azygos is in all thesei eases ftiiich 
enlarged’ by 'consolidation of its parts, yet it most be careAtlly d^rbainated fi^ni 
that ’true ‘fbrio of left vena azygos which ■ exists^ for example, in tihe<8heepv<aiM‘iin 
sameramlmals having a left vena oava Swperlorj . f o i n i • j 

<w.‘'>]n hbe set of theseeaseSytliesizeand termination of the< azygos vein ihSelfbeinj^ 
as usual, the azygos minor, enlarged and ' extending higtmr than Ordinaty;' crosses 
dVSr'to the right side and joihsi 'the azygos vein neEW'to or at itS' termination Mn the 
sdperior cava'h or ends iti the upper cava itself:);; Or even it has been' said' ih the right 
auricle Most frec(aefttly; the, azygos -vrin ending as'usuaH the "enlarged azygos 
minbr dr>(eftazygos, Us1t 'is often- called; ttsnends on itaown side and ends in the 
place df the left'snperfOi* intercostal vein in the left vena 'inmominata^ns if by per* 
si^tent 'Connection of the left cai*dinal vritr, with the short ipUrt of the left primitive 
jugular below the' cross branch in> the neck I . ... w , :i 

* 1. Winslow (Exposition Anatomique, &c. t. iii. pp. 119 and 157). This example, which is clearly de- 
scribed, seems to have beefa bv^rlodkW. ‘ V i 

2. (Philosophioal Transactions, 1793, p. 69). The preparation is figured in Prof. Quain’s Ana- 

tomy of the Arteries, pi. 5. fig. 5. The aorta arches over the right brondius as wet! as the vena azygos. 

“3. "Vt^iSTAH (A System of Aha!totny, ic. Pfailadelpbia, t8ll— 14, rol. il. p. 3^).' ‘Thfe wais' brigitially re- 
gdi-ded as an etitmple of ithsence of the azygos veia, the enlarged vessel being coiifidcred as the inferior cavh; 
zisidg higlicr up t^n usual, and ending in the v^a cava superior. U is so quoted by CiruaLT (al infra)^, llie 
specimen was found in 1813, and afterwards given by Wistab to Dr. Horner, by whom it has been correctly 
described and explained in the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1818rVol. i. part ii. 
p..407 (with a plate), Otvo (Lebrbuch det Aisat< Patholog. p. 348, note 30)^ has been thus led to reckon it 
as two separate cases. 

4. Jefpbay. This preparation, mentioned by Otto (op. cit. p. 348} as haying beeit aeeti; by in the eol^ 
lection of Prof. Jutfrat; is, as I am informed by Prof. Allxn TnoMS 4 >N, now in the Museum at Glasguw. ' 

5. Otto himself (/oc. eit. and seltene. Beobadht. p. 67) met with an instance, which was afterwards fully 
described and represented by Gurlt (De Venar. Deformitatibus, &c., 1819, p. 20)* 

6. Weber (Rust’s Magaz. &c. vol. xiv. p. 536). 

t 'HALLBE (qp. cif. t iii. p. 107), WmsLow (e/. mt. p. 12^1), BAKniFo«Ti three cases (phserv^ Anat^ Path, 
lib. iL c. vii. p. 126, and lib. iv. p. 12). 

ittBLAsins (Obsmat. Anatom, p. 116; also Obserr. Medic, p. 53. tab. 7. fig» ii. 1711). < SlAV^urpoii.T {qp. 
lib. iv.. p. 98). , • 

StLYivs, Jacobus (Opera Medica, Geneva, 1635, p. 144). In the body of Aktovius Maa^s, Chirorgasi 
two azygos ‘veins were found, **unam ab aure deatrd, altaram inferiqrein a .cavd ^Itisaa* 

sumed by Eustachius (Opuscula, &c. p. 274) that this was an example, of .jdpubhitai9'gos,,piifi!left and the 
othd* rie^ii -but the brevity and obscurity of the original account render itiimpossiUedto decide an Itl true 

j ' 

mH Mbia>q£ the cases tsoorded m of "double vena asEygosff iWa Wad. , (Bee.BpaesAOMfUs 

(Opuscula Anat. p. 274^ and Ex^kat; Tab..Anat. by ALstNUs, taW v (^^ 

siae pari, in Morgagni’s Advers. Anat: V. pp. 82, 87, 94). Winslow (Expos. Anatom. T. Ill, p. 121). 
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,M^(^ A/tarkly of do<iibie^vona/wygoa»is,idefiefibed4by- Ba»sp«QLma^ wbicb^ may 
been owing to the azygos and azygos niinot', of neady equal size; endiag in the ^fo^v 
responding supei*ior intercostal veins*. , . ^ ^ . 

. . Inf other kinds of double azygos, a right and a left vein coexist, and beepiiiing 

widened below, discharge themselves in the lumbar or emvdgent veiasrf*^ ^ . 

)i<4. Tka right intercostal system broken up^ the Iqft SOtner 

whatirare oondidon, the trunk of the azygos vein is reduoed to^a tv^ry srnaU vesseii 
ending as usual in the superior cava; but most of the right interooStai^einSfpas^^ver 
to the left side, where they form a large left azygos ending abovte in the left ir|nomi>' 
nate vein through. the left superior intercostal^.^ (». - ^ hm 

. 6. The right azygos vein mtirely wanting.^hi all the precedingt^yarietms^of tbe 
intercostal system oi veins, with their intermediate gmdations (excpptiog .'tjha 
vena azygos is stiil present, though soif^ietimes represented by a i very < small vessel* 
Ttie pei*sistence of the right cardinal vein, is therefore remarkably constant. .^It is 
possible, however^ to conceive this vessel to be entiindy .obliterated, so. that there 
sboukl be no vein arching over the right bronchus to end in the upper «eava^ No 
perfectly unexceptionable example of this condition has. been recorded^*, i i- * j; 


c. Varieties in the Coronary V ein of the Heart, 

As might almost be anticipated, these, are few and very rarely occur. One instance 
is mentioned by MKCK£i* and one by Jeffray in which the coronary vein ends in 
the left auricle ||. The most unexpected deviation, however, is that in which the 
blood of the coronary vein reaches the heart through some remote vein instead of 

MA^eAQNi (Syst. Vse. Lymphat. tab. 19). HAti^aa (Blnbent. Phya. t. iii. sect, i, p. 107). Otto (dp. eit, 
pp. S47, 348, motes 18, 20). WaisnEio (Do VenA Kzygk 4upliei, &c, 1778. Observat. 1 and 2). Witma 
(Comment. Petropol. vol. xii. p. 318). Ukbschet (Joe, ci7. p. 9). Lauth (Manuel d’Anatomiste. Paris, 1826, 
p. 592) ; and Several other authors. ^ ' 

♦ BsiaTHoLiNK; TH(m. (Hist. Anatom. 84. Cent. ii. p. 822. 1641). **I have often seen,” he shyi, **m 

matr and animals a double vena axy^s, one on eaeh side, leading from the axtUar}'* veins.*^ 
t Eustachius (Explic. Tub. Aiiat. xxvi. xxvii.). Baasem bt (/oc. erff.). 

X Valentin (Journal de Mddecine. Paris, 1791, tom. 86, p. 288). > 

ii related \)y Wnisnaab (op. dt. <ln)servat. 8), whioh, he remarks, was unique in 200 observations ; 
but it seems probable that the vein was here obliterated by the effects of pressure. There was no axygos 
ending in the dpper chta, but all the blood from dhe right side passed into the left vein^ which was vmy large, 
and joined the left subclavian opposite to the termination of the thoracic duct. The subject wasia boy, aged 
five years. The lung wds elianged Inb a solid substanoe (steatoma}, ^nd it was imivexbaliy and firmly 
adheresit. Large hardened btonohial glands were fbnnd silong the right side of the trachea down to the bron- 
ehtid^’ On the left side the lung Was flee. . ^ ^ 

II MnoxifL (Bandbuoh der MenaoH. ’Aneet voL iil. p; 67)«'*^ Tim {ease id also detoribed by LinuWbx (Diss. 
de Lymph. Syst. Halm, 1787, p. 21). Jkffray (Observat. on the Heart of theFostus, p. 2). The prepamdoa 
which exhibits this Wif re^affcat^ deviation, is nowin^Vhe MuseWeeiol the Uidve^^ of Olasgtiw^ and' has rt* 
centily faben oarefifily tei^hmined.’by^ Professor AiticN^BOicsON imd PiofeasOt SnaaFlBV, , ^ ^ ^ * 
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tbrougb the corooary sinus. Lb Cat* has recorded the followiftg interesting variety, 
occurring in a child eight days old, in which be found les veines coronaii'es r^unies 
dans un seui tronc, qui sans p^n4trer dans roreiilette droite, se jettoit dans la veine 
souclavifere gauche.” The course pursued by this single trunh from the heart to the 
left subclavian vein is not described; and, anomalous as this remarkable case lias 
hitherto appeared, it is, perhaps, an example of the closure of the orifice of the left 
primitive vein in the right auricle, accompanied by a pervious condition of that 
vessel up to the cross branch in the neck. 

When the posterior cardiac vein is large and ends directly in the right auricle^, 
the great coronary vein and coronary sinus may be comparatively small, but in- 
stances of its extreme diminution, or entire absence, only occur with some other 
deviation X* 

b. IVith transposition. The vena cava superior on the left side, and a coronary sinus 
an the right side. — ^Wben the arch of the aorta passes over the right bronchus, the 
veins do not always suffer transposition also, for in those cases in which the aorta 
regains the left side of the vertebral column as it descends, the vena cava superior, 
together with the azygos, continues on the right side^. But in complete transposi- 
tion of the viscera (including the heart and great arteries), the vena cava superior 
descends on the left side, and the azygos vein is transposed to that side al8o||. Here, 
the metamorphosis by occlusion has affected the right primitive veins, instead of the 
left ; and, the heart itself being entirely transposed, it is presumable that there would 
be found, in a recent specimen, a right cardiac venous trunk, that is to say, a coronary 
sinus on the right side, receiving the great coronary vein, together with an oblique 
auricular vein, a vestigial fold and the other remnants of the occluded second primi- 
tive venous trunk, as in the usual case. 

M^moires de I’Acad. des Sciences, 1738, Hist, p. 44. This is a case already referred to in the note 
to p. 153. Dr. John Reid (Cyclop. Anat. and Phys. Article Heart, p. 597) has suggested that Sgbmmea- 
RING had Le Cat’s case in view, when he states (De Corp. Humani Fabr. vol. v. p. 340) " rarlssime venn 
haec in vena subclavii dea;trd finitur,” being probably misled by an inadvertence of Haller, who, in quoting 
the case, has substituted the word ** dextram** for sinistram** (Elem. Physiol, t. i. p. 375, editio 1757). It 
may be added, that the termination of the coronary vein in the le/t subclavian is, as explained in the text* 
readily reconcileable with the mode of development. 

t Otto (op. ci7. p. 347, n. 8) and other authors. 

I In one instance recorded by LauAxaB (Bull, des Scicnc. Med. 1808, vol. v, p. 21), two coronery veint are 
said to have joined a pulmonary vein, and so reached the right auricle ; but the facts seem to bear another 
explanation, the pulmonary vein in question being apparently a left superior eava descending in its wonted cir- 
cuitous course beneath the root of the left lung, and receiving two cardiac veins as usual. 

$ Absenetuy {loc. cii.) and other cases by Fxorati, Sakdxfoet, Caxllxot, J. F. Meckel, BBBKaAEn, Otto^ 
Ac., quoted in Quain’s Arteries, p. 18. 

(I A specimen in the Museum of University College, which is described and represented in Prof. Qxjaxn’s 
^'Anatomy of the Arteries** (p. 17, plate 5. fig. 3). Haller in the right feetus of a double monster (De 
Monstri Dissection, i. 1789 ; Opera Minora, t. iii. p. 102). For references to other cases, see a paper by Dr. 
Watson, Med. Gazette, June. 1836, p. 393. Also Mr. W. Clapp, Med. Gazette. Jan. 1850. 
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Transposition of the great anterior veins may be furtiier complicated by subordi- 
nate varieties, as for example, in the intercostal systems ; and it is interesting to find 
that one of the most remarkable of the deviations met with in the azygos vein when 
holding its customary position, has been observed also in the transposed vein ; viz. 
its excessive enlargement to enable it to return the blood from the lower half of the 
body, in cases where the inferior cava is deficient, and is represented only by the 
trunk of the hepatic veins 

Lastly, the great anterior veins do not appear ever to undergo transposition, unless 
the heart itself be reversed*!*'. 

Group B. The second anterior venous trunk, an azygos venous trunk esuisting on the 
left side, or by transposition on the right. — This condition, which is regular in the 
Sheep, Ox, Goat, Pig, &c., has not, as far as I know, been met with as a deviation in 
the human subject, even in the most complex forms of transposition or malformation; 
but it is here referred to as one that may possibly be yet detected;}:. 

In the cases hitherto recorded as examples of a left vena azygos in Man, the un- 
usual vein, as already fully particularized (pp. 156, 157), has ended in some of the 
branches or in the trunk of the vena cava superior. A true left vena azygos, however, 
sometimes exists in the human subject, in connection with an additional superior 
cava, us will immediately he shown. 

Group C. The second anterior venous trunk, an additional vena cava superior, 

a, fflthout transposition. In tliese cases the heart and great vessels, as well as 
the other viscera, holding their usual position, the superadded vein is a left superior 
cava. This condition constitutes that interesting variety of the great anterior veins 
commonly named double vena cava superior, in which the arrangement of the vessels 

♦ Hbrholdt (Abhandlung der K, Acad, zu Kopenbagen. 1818). 

M®Whinnik (London Med. Gazette, 1840). Tlie preparation is in St. Bartholomew's Hospital Museum, 
and is figured in Quain's ** Anatomy of the Arteries," iSic. (pi. 5. fig. 4). In both of these instances the 
transposed azygos receives all the branches of the inferior cava excepting the liepatic veins, and turns over the 
left bronchus to end in the ordinary upper cava, which, however, is on the left side. 

t In an interesting case recorded by Wilson in the Plulosoi)hical Transactions, a vena cava superior, 
together with a perfect vena azygos, is found on the left side only of the thorax. This does nut appear to 
have been an example of transposition of the right vein over to the left side ; but rather one in which, the heart 
being reduced to a single auricle and a single ventricle and not transposed, the ordinary right upper cava is 
entirely wanting, whilst a true left upper cava alone exists, pursuing, as usual, a circuitous course to the heart 
(Philosophical Transactions, 1798, p. 346, with a plate). A case of ectopia cordis. The child lived seven 
days. 

Stakdbrt (Philosophical Transactions for 1805, Part II. p. 228) gives an account of a child's heart, w^th 
undivided auricles and ventricles, in which the same condition of the veins, as far as can be understood from 
the figure, appears to have existed. 

t Could the statement and figures of Vibussbnb {loc, cit.) be considered free from all doubt, the so-called 
vHn of the pericardium, which returned the blood from the outside of that sac, and descended in the position of 
the oblique vein into the coronary sinus, might be conceived to have been a true left azygos venous trunk, 
formed by a,.persistent left canal of Cuvibe (see p. 147). 
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resembles that observed in the Elephant, in many of the Rodentia, the Marsupials 
and some other Mammalia. 

In these cases the ordinary right superior cava is smaller than usual, being assisted 
by the additional vein on the left side. This left upper cava, generally smaller than 
t-he right one^ invariably desemds over the aortic arch, and afterwards in front of the 
root of the left Inng, beneath wliict it turns backwards and then runs along the base 
<4' the heart to reach the right auricle. 

Nearly thirty examples of this condition are on record, and to that list 1 am 
enabled to add two more cases, which will be here' described. For convenience of 
reference they may be tabulated in the following form. 


Tabular Fiew of Examples of Double Fena Cava Superior in the Human Subject. 


Num- 

berm Name of 

wccecd- obMTver. 
mgap- 
rouni 

Date Sex and age. 

Simple, or wttb 
other malformattona. 

Tranaveme branrli 
prevent or not. 

Axygoa veina. 

Kgurrd 
or not 

0. BArttioline... 

1641 


■ 



1. St. Thomas’s 



Right. 

Figured 

Figured 

Figured 

Figured 

Figured 

o f Btthiner 
** 1 and Theune 

3. Haller 

4. Murray 

5. Ring 

6. Lemaire 

7. Niemeyer ... 

8. Meckel 

9. Meckel 

10. Meekel 

11. Meckel 

1763. MiUe, n yews., i 

1739-1762. Feetus jDouble monster 

1781. Female, 60 years.! 

1805. Female, 1 year...! Auricles not divided..... 
1808. Female, 30 years. Auricles communicating 

1814. Fcetiis .{Much deformed 

1816. Foetus Monstrous 

1816. Fmtus Monstrous 

ISIS. Foetus iMonstrotts 

1820. ? ! 

None 

None 

None 

> .. 

> 

> 

> 

None (?) ......... 

Right and left .. 

Right 

12. Bdclard 

1818. Adult 1 

1 Adult * 

None (f j 

Rigid and left (^) 


\ Cerutti ... 
14. ifesxelbach . . 

J i 

Adult 




15 Weese 

1819. K(Etus 

'Ectopia cordis... ......... 

> 



10. Weese 

1819. F(Etu8 

Ectopia cordis 

t 



17. VVeese 

1819. Foetus 

Ectopia cordis 

None 


Figured 

IH, 19. Wirtensohn.. 

1825. Foetus, double... 

Monsters 

None 

Right 

Figured 

20. Wehrde 

1826. Foetus 

Monster 




21. Breschet ... 

1827. .Male adult 





22-24. Bresebet ... 

1827. Foetuses 

Ectopia cordis 

» 



2,'). Otto 

1830. Foetus 

Malformed 

> 



26. Otto 

18,10. Foetus 

Malformed 




27. Otto 

1830. ? 


> 



28. Houston 

1831. Adult 


> 



29. Sharpey 

1844. Adult 


A cross branch 

Right and left... 

Figured 

30, Author 

1849. Male, 56 years... 



A cross branch 

Right and left... 

Figured 

31. Author 

1849. Female, 5 years . 

Malformed 

> 




Ileniarl(s 


A doubtful CMC. 


EatUer doubtful case. 


r Original descrip. 

\ tion not referred to. 
Ditto. 

Rather doubtful case. 


r Original account 
\ not referred to. 


Omitting Barthoune’s case as doubtful, the thirty one remaining examples may 
be thus distributed. Sixteen have occurred in foetuses more or less malformed ; the 
age and condition of the subjects of two are uncertain ; and» in two others, though 
the individual had lived in one case for a year, and in the other for five years, there 
was some accompanying defect in the heart ; so that, including Lbmairb^s case, not 
more than eleven examples of additional superior cava have yet been observed in the 
a4uUi uncomplicated by other deviations from the ordinai^y condition of the beai't^ 
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fiatniiBW fiAd TifBONB,'>Mi>Muty/ X kmaim !(}),' MBctMbj -BisiBiiAitB, 

Brkschet, Otto, Houston, Smarpey, the Author*.) , ! i t.' > - > 

• 'Onljr those exatnpies of Ihft'Yeaa oavR softeriOr oaiv ttelneloded 4n the ‘)))reBient 
group, in whioh' the cross 'braneh’at the' irhot of'ths'nhok'hus been ‘duly 'ibhaed,' the 
iostanees in which 'that'cbEraoteristio pioKtRinarjretep m!the<idevekiipnifefit'>has abt 
taken place^! being rcfektible to the ieocind olaSs of’peeulihHtie^ of tiile gtieatiiahtertor 
veins. Unfortunately, the descriptions of mosi >of>d)e!ktnou*h 'iexMQpleSieftdoUUe 
vena cava superior Wre incorapietej partioolatly as regheds the' existence df tbe'trdns- 
verstt biranoh in Ofie neckb and the condition ef'the azygos veins. ' ' ’ 

In two instances only is the'ppesenoe''^ theOross hvandi p}aced<^^KKid‘Widotibt 
(Nos. 29, 30)f . 

in six cases, -.in which the vessels appear to . have been ezalilitted^alnd ph^Ved 
sufficiently high up. inihe. neck ta have determined the point oneway or. the-otber, 
the cross branch seems as certainly to have been wanting (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 17, 18, 19)!:{;. 

With regard to a large number oi the examples, it is quite impossible, on reference 
to the descriptions or figures, to decide whether any transverse branch had ever 
existed or not (Nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31)§. 


* RoaENTBAt’s csae, already mentioned (p. 154), has usually been considered an example of addidonalleft 
superior cava, but it appears rather to be one of prolonged subdivision of the right vena cava. Lb Cat's in- 
teresting specimen (p. 158) might be considered to have been an example of a small left upper cava, closed at 
its lower end. 

t No. 29. Professor Shabpet met with this specimen in Edinburgh in 1833 or 1^34. llie preparation 
(injected and dried) ia now in the Museum of Anatomy of University College. London. It is represented in 
Prof. R. QuAiif's work on the Arteries, &c. (pi. 58, figs. 9, 10, pp. 371, 432), In all respects in which it can 
'' be compared, it resembles the following case. No. 30. 

No. 30. The Author's example, described in pages 162-164. 

^ X The references to these six cases are given in pages 164, 165. 

§ No, 1, In the Museum of St. Thomas's Hospital there exists a specimen of double vena cava superior. 

I The preparation in question, No. 1176, is an adult heart, which has been injected and dried. The cavities, which 
are now empty, are laid open. The left vena cava superior is smaller than the right, excepriag its intrapericardiid 
portion, w'hich is much dilated. There are indications of a transverse. branch, but its exbtCnce cannot now be 
confidently assorted. The azygos vein, which is of ordinary size, opens as high as usiisl in the right superior 
cava. The middle cardiac vein PpoUB directly into the auricle. The coronary vein appet^s to be small. Tbcre. 
is no azygos visible oh the left side; The wide orifice of the left cava has, oh its dpper hnd right border, a 
i ... ttairaw, ridge, i>ut tbei:ftJa,.no Thebesian valve. . .A small perforated Eustachian valve,. exists, Cbssejmsn 


(PhilpsQphicri Transa^ripns^ 17^3, yol. p. 2^2); ha^ described “ a hwt with the ven^ 

into the right auricle, and the descending cava coming round the basis of the hearty above ^e aoi^ and pulmo- 
niiry Vessels, io eritir the' ahriole at%e lower part with the ascending caVa.*' ^^his dase Hik' ushaUy been re- 
gfibded' ^ an’ dxabfplt 6f doiible' eatVh^ sb^rior^ The ptepariiUOn at Sti ThaiofiaaVt, the^ IfiMriry bf tthiobss 
iiotliaown^;bqit whacKMr. Sovth idforms kseiis om of tiie oldest in the eotteclioin ihiay. possibip he tbe.tpecb 
mm dqwgibssd is s9iMefv.imd ,in> Wft 

ij^ipa^jdpn^ui^^l i^.disqjepi^cjr fhc ^coi^^ i^ 

tions in regflgd to the. termination of the vena i^gos. , ' 

" ' ' ‘ 

prepara- 


ons in regflgd to the. termination of the vena i^gos. , 

Wo. 0 , ^ RiNO anS Phys.’ Journal, tioniion, vol. p. ^I'iill'wiit' tWo ' 


tion is in St. Thomas's Hospital Museum. This case shows a right and a left superior cava, with want of sepa- 

V 


MDCCCL. 
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la three instances, no access has been bad to the original descriptions (Nos. 13, 
14, 20)*. 

The three remaining cases, though usually regarded as instances of superadded 
left superior cava, are somewhat doubtful examples of this variety (Nos. 0, 6, IS)*!*. 

Further, the condition of the azygos veins is accurately known in only four cases 
(Nos. 2, 4, 29, 30). 

In every instance, the course and connections of the left vena cava superior, so for 
as can be ascertained from the descriptions, correspond entirely. Reserving for the 
present the six cases in which the absence of the cross branch seems to be certain, 
I may here describe, as a characteristic example of double vena cava superior, ac- 
companied with the cross branch, the specimen met with by myself. 

The subject of this case (No. 30), a male aged fifty-six years, had not suffered from 
any disease of the heart. That organ is rather large: the right vena cava supe- 
rior (Plate VI. h) is smaller than usual, and pursues its accustomed course to the 

ration of the auricles. Had the interauricular septum been formed, the left vein, which is now described as 
opening into the left auricle, would probably have had its orifice directed into the right auricle. Similar in* 
stances are recorded by Weese and Breschet, Nos. 16 and 23, 24. 

No. 7. Niemeykr (De fatu puellari edito abnormitatis exemplo. Halie, 1814, cum fig.). The left cava 
superior is said to have descended to join the inferior cava, reminding one of Cheselobn’s description. 

No. 8 to 11. Meckel (Tabul. Anat. Path. 1620, tab. x. figs. 6, 7); two other cases (Hand, der Anat. 
Path. 1816, vol. ii. p. 125) ; and one (Archiv. f. d, Physiolog. vol. iv. p. 479, 480). 

No. 12. BficLARU (Bull, de la Soc. de Med, 1816, vol. v. p. 115), 

No. 16. Weese (De Ectopia cordis, 1818, sect. 19). The same case is in Waltee’s Museum Anat. P. i. 
p. 135, No. 826 ; and had been partially described by Buettnxr. 

No. 21 to 24. Breschet (Le Syst^me Veineux, 1827, p. 2, note 1). One example was in an adult male. 
Was this Beclabd's specimen ? The other examples are in malformed foetuses (Mem. sur I’Ectopie, &c. ; and 
Repertoire d’Anat. et Phys., &c, t. ii. p, 12 and p. 17). 

No. 25 to 27. Otto (Beobachtung. ii. p, 69, and Verzeichniss, No. 2874), (Lebrbuch, &c„ p. 344.) One 
example in an otherwise perfect subject. The two others in foetuses malformed. 

No. 28. Houston’s Catalogue of the Museum of the College of Surgeons, Dublin (vol. i. p. 58, B. b. 92). 
No. 31. The Author. This heart, which is described at page 164, was presented to me by Dr. R. Daw- 
son Harling. 

* These cases are referred to in Otto’s Lehrbuch der Pathol. Anat. 1830, vol. i. p. 347, note 13, as follows 
No. 13. Bock in Cerutti's Pathol. Anat. Museum, B. L H. 8. p. 50. 

14. Hessblbacii, Beschreibung der Pathol. Praparate zu Wiiitsburg. p. 229. 

20. Webrdb, Diss. Anat. Path, de Monstro rariore humaoo. Halae, 1826, p. 11. 
t No. 0. Bartholine, Th. (Histor. Anatom. Montpelier, 1641, Hist. 84. Cent. ii. p. 322). This is quoted 
as an undoubted example by Otto (op, cit. p. 347, note 13), but the statement of Bartbolxnb is not clear. 
He says, *'that illustrious anatomist A. Falcoburgb once showed me in a human dissection, an additional 
yein near the vena cava, similar to it, and which he considered a second cava.” 

No. 6. Lemaire (BuU. des Scien. Med. vol. v. 1808, p. 21). This (as already stated, p. 158) is described 
by Lemaire as an instance of the coronary vein ending in an musual left pvlmomrp vein ; but on careful 
perusal of the description, it appears more probable that the vein supposed to be pulmonary was really a Irfi 
vena cava superior. There was a greater chance of error in this case, owing to there haying been extensiye 
adhesions of the pericardium. 

No. 15. Weese (<^. cit, sect. 45). 
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right auricle. The transvefse bmnch m the neck (rf) is not half the size of either 
jugular vein. It crosses over the commencement of the great arteries of the bead 
and neck^ and opens into the lateral venous trunks, somewhat below the point of 
junction of the jugular and subclavian veins of each side. This circumstance (ob- 
served also in Professor Sharpby’s preparation) is interesting when considered in re- 
lation to the position of the cross branch in the embryo, and to the mode of forma- 
tion of the right innominate vein. 

From opposite the left end of this cross branch, the additional superior cava 
{f^los) descends upon the aorta, to the front of the root of the left lung, and 
crossing the corresponding vessels, reaches the side of the left auricle immediately 
behind the appendix; then turning backwards under the lowermost pulmonary vein 
in close contact with the auricle, it runs obliquely inwards beneath the base of the 
heart along the auriculo-ventricular furrow; and finally opens by a wide orifice into 
the right auricle, to the left of, and somewhat before the inferior cava, /. e. in the 
ordinary situation of the orifice of the coronary sinus. 

The azygos vein exists on the right side, and on the left there is a small vein 
opening into the left cava, about inch below the cross branch, and close above the 
root of the lung : this small vein is a left azygos formed by the persistence of a part 
of the left cardinal vein : it fulfils the office of the left superior intercostal vein. The 
azygos and this small left azygos are also seen in Professor Sharpey’s preparation. 

Frofii the cross branch down to the root of the lung, /. e. outside the pericardium, 
the left cava is rather narrower than the right. It is placed close beneath the pleura, 
and supports upon its outer side the left phrenic nerve (14). It rests first upon the left 
carotid and subclavian arteries, and then on the arch of the aorta. The par vagum 
(13) descends further back than the vein, and gives off a branch, which accompanies 
the vessel to the heart. On a level with the upper border of the pulmonary artery, 
the vein pierces the fibrous layer of the pericardium (11, 11). 

Within the pericardium, as may be noticed in all the cases which have been fully 
described, the left vena cava becomes very much dilated. As it passes from the 
left pulmonary artery to the root of the subjacent pulmonary vein, it is lodged (t>) in 
a tu!)e-like fold of the serous membrane, the analogue of the vestigial fold* On the 
side and back of the left auricle (/ o), and afterwards along the course of the auriculo- 
ventricular groove (jf), the vessel is everywhere covered and bound down by the 
serous layer of the pericardium, and has muscular walls. 

In turning horizontally to the right it receives the coronary vein (g), which appears 
small, and courses rather over the left border of the ventricle tl^an comes from 
between the veiUricle and the auricle. Further on, a posterior (p) and then the 
middle (m) cardiac vein enter it from below. The large vessel itself (o) occupies the 
place of the short oblique vein usually found on the back of the left auricle. The 
lower dilated part of the left vena cava superior {s)^ occupying the place of the coro- 
nary sinus, is distinctly muscular, its fibi*es for the most part being circular and ap- 

y2 
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paareotly blending with those of both nnricles. . Tbeira Mt no^ valves aloRg its oonrse} 
bat the moatb of each of its cardiac branches is goorded with a fine valve, (bat of 
the. coronary vdin being the largest. Tbe wide orMce ot the vess^ into the liiglit 
auricle is marked above, below and to the right, by a sUgbt rim^ bat there is OR 
Thebesian valve, the absence of which, in this nnd all tbe other examples of doable 
vena cava superior in which tbe point is capable of being determined (Nos. 1, 4^<19, 
31), SQigests a comparison with tbe fact that it is also absent in tbose.latge qaadfOr 
peds which have a left vena cava superior or a left aaygos venous trank, The £mitn> 
chian valve is small and perforate ; its left cornu does not reach the lowm* border of 
the fossa ovalis, owing, as it were, to the intervention of the large orifice o{ tbe left 
superior cava. Tbe foramen ovale is qrnte closed. ... 

Tbe second example (No. 31) of double vena cava superior which 1 have to meD-> 
tion, occurred io the heart of a child between four and five years of age ; in the ven- 
tricular portion of which there are some defects. The auricles, however, ace perfectly 
shut off from each other. The lower part oidy of the left superior cava is presmtt in 
the preparation, that vessel having been divided opposite tbe left pulmonary veins : 
it is very large and muscular, and receives the coronary and one other principal 
cardiac vein, tbe orifices of both being provided with valves. The opening of the 
vessel into the auricle is marked by a sharp border; but, as in other cases, tbe 
Thebesian valve is wanting. So, too, is the Eustachian valve. 

b. transposition . — ^There is, so far as I am aware, but one instance on record 

of tbe occurrence of doable vena cava superior, together with transposition of the 
viscera. In this case the superaddcd vein is of course on tbe right side : a small vena 
azygos exists on that side, and ends in the right vena cava*. 

CLASS II. TRANSVERSE BRANCH WANTING. 

A failure in tbe preiiminaiy step of tbe development of a cross branch in tbe neck 
necessarily implies the non-occlusion of either of tbe lateral primitive veins; for, 
though two superior cavce may coexist with the transverse communication in the 
neck, yet, when the latter is absent, each primitive vein must continue to return 
the blood from its own side of the, upper half of the body. 

In such instances tbe characteristic cross branch of the mammalian venous system 
is wanting ; the condition of tbe great anterior veins is like that of birds ; and tbera 
is no metamorphosis excepting what is due to changes of size and position in the four 
siraffie lateral primitive veins typical of tbe vertebrate animal. Transporitioa has 
not been noticed in connection with this variety. 

The best illustration of deficiency of the cross branch occurs in a case (No. 3)'f’ 

* Sir A. Ck>onB. in Dr. Watsoii’« paper. Medical Gaaette, June 1836. p. #94, Hie eperimen k aov in 
tbe Moaenin of the Bojral College of Surgeone. 

t No. S. Bnniiu (Obaerr. Anat. rarior. faacknli. Rwiat. p. aiL), Tnainni (De confluxa trina ca»ar. in 
cord, atrio deitro, &c. Hid*. 1768. vriOi a figure. RepnbBahed, Anuteid. 1764), 





ImMI^ f«e<M*d«d i^ Bomas, and 8Ql»«^en^i«trarl5r dcMwnrib^ sad figmrad by 
tVdiaifBv llie«iibjeotwBsaboy, agsdllyesiv. vessel Of the tbdssx and nei^ 
iMte i«|ected witit irax ; and, tbosgli samerosa amsll tbyredd brsadiss deacetuied 
ba the je^lsr veim, tbere' wsa no dp{)esissce s^tever of s tnnMvBraS bmnob aoroaa 
tbo neck. Beaidea tbia, the case te interestiDg as adbiding a dia^Sbt examtde of tkb 
praaenoe of both aayges Tetas endiag, one in eadi of the anpeuldr eavss The fight 
aatygeetwss fSther higher than nauat; the aaygei^ a tttde ieerer deam^ban the 
light One, conM be fSoilowed along the left aide of the ‘mtdsrae aaf knr aa the Inmbar 
Vdna in the abdoaaed. < ^ , 

Another apechnea df double superior cava is m adalt (No. 4)*,io> wideh the cross 
branch must be regarded as wanting, has be«s daborately described and represented 
in two figtn«8 by Aboi^oa Muaiur. With the exception of this defedency of the 
cress branch, and of apparent absence df die left azygos also, the case resemblee 
No. do. Tbe coronary arin is d^ribed’ as wanting: bnt it was represented by a 
branch whichj as in case No. SOj turned over tbe left border of the heart. 

The fonr rediaining dcamples were in inaifonned feetuses, carefully dissected by 
HAtua, by Waasa and by WurraNsoBN (Nos. 3, 17, 18 and 19)-^. 

Flbally, such extreme cases of mallbrmatioB as those in which (as in acephalous or 
alinost shapeless ftetnees) the primitive plan of tbe venons system is altogether ab* 
rogated, do not here come under conrideration. 


Dbscbwtion of tbb Puatbs. 

PLATE I. 

^ 1, Sketch of the human heart, seen on its left and posterior aspect, together 

wi^ the g^t ldpod- vessels and a piece of the left lung: — ^reduced one-fifth. The 
(W/;orary dnns^ the great coronary vein, and the other posterior cardiac veins have 
bpei^ riit np. The right auricle. 2. Tbe left auricle, fi. tixe ventricular portion 
of tbe heart. 4. I^ortion of the root of the left Ihi^. 8. lise aorta. 9. Ibe pmlino;- 
naiy artei^. ,10, Ip. The left pulmonary veins. 11, l.L/Hip cut edge of the pericar- 
dian;i, c. Vena cava supei^or. e. Vena cava inferior, g. Great coronaiy vein., 
m. Msi^le cardiac vein, p, p. Po^ripr cardiac veins, s. Coronary aihus laid open, 

v ’MsatkTi AS. (Mllue Sdiwcdkiche AUundl; aui Oer Nataddite, See;, Imd 8; p. 9SS. Filb two piilee). 
Be retee to EABnouitc, Cbbsildsh and HAnun; end alao to Boopiuk and.TPKiwni vrlioee obaemtian lia 
e^paidaivtiaaoidFMielileeliuown. 

t, Bo. S. Hauab (beao^. Monatr. diaaaet. i. 1739. Opar. Mlnoia, t. iiL p. 103. 5. Taiml. xt.). Bie 
paotdtaitjri&tOaipOBOCcuniB thekft tetaaoBlyef adoBUSinoaate. Mo. 17. WbMb (qe. eC. aeet 47, 
p. aO. lWnil. vi. fig. 1). Tbia waa a oaae of Botopia cordia vdudk bad ba«a ptationdp axannnad by Knasinxa. 
ttleMl vttok'dB BctyalalhoBe ofOe right aide, but daaeeaded vepantcily to the heait by a left: venoua ttui^. 
Nu. M, 19. Wnammom. IHaa. door. Monatr. dv^ hkmnaor. Bafel.'1838, p. 9S. 
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to stiow Un^ valve c, at tbe AuHtth of OoroitiHfjr v^ mkl^ 

valves at tbe moutbs of tbe posterior (p, and n^dte (») oardiac vdiw; . 

oftbeooromtrysmns bito the right auricle, the Hieberiim valvie^ ' ' 

mins of tbe left primitive venous trank above tbe coronary rinos, eoBiri8tft|^|i^ a 
stnidl t^ique anrieidar vein ; I, lines or stresdcs w the wall of tbe ldk a«ritde» a 

small dnplicatare of the serous layer of the periean^un, passing botureen tbe kft p«^ 
utonary artery and the subjacent pulmonary vein, whidi is referred to in stlbsei}tieift ' 
plaetes as tbe twsrigiaf /ohf of* Me jMrtcorifium. 

fig. 2. Sketch of the back of tbe Sheep's heart ; tbe great vessels being cot off 
sbort. 1, 2, 3, 8, 10, 10, c and e refer to tbe same parts as in %. 1. s,/. trank 
of tbe left mtygos vein laid open, showing the large valve («) at the entrance of tbe 
great coronary vein (g), and tbe smaller valves at tbe months of tbe veins marited 
p, m,p. Tbe portion of tbe left azygos vein marked s', is analogous to tbe coronary 
sinus in Man, s, fig. 1. t. Orifice of the left vena azygos, destitute of a Thebesian 
valve. '* 


PLATE II. 

Development of tbe great anterior veins in tbe emluyo of the Sheep. Each figure 
is magnified two diameters. Corresponding letters of reference are used in common ; 
viz. a. The right,. and o', tbe left primitive jugular vein; o, the occluded portion of 
the left primitive jugular vein. h. Tbe right, and b', the left cardinal vein. c. Tbe 
right, and o', the left canal of Cuvier, d. The transverse branch across the root of 
tbe neck, afterwards the left innominate vein. e. The trunk of tbe future vena cava 
inferior. 1. Tbe riglit auricle. 2. The left auricle. 3. The ventricles. 4, 4'. The lungs, 
right or left. 6, 6'. The Wolfiian bodies, right or left. 7- The stomach. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. Latdinl and front views of an embryo, -y^tfas of an inch kmg. The 
great anterior vrifis are symmetrical, and consist of fohr lateral tranks, viz. two jugu* 
lar and two cardinal veins, ending in tbe two Cuvierian canals. Tbe jugular veins are 
short and vertical; the cross branch is wanting, but two little' points are seen pro* 
jecting from the inner side of the jugular veins where this transverse yeisri is to 
appear. The dotted lines in figs. I and 3 indicate tbe outline of the liver, has 
been removed. 

Fig. 4. Embryo, i^tbs of an inch Imig. Tbe jugular veins elongated, ftodt 'fc^bs 
ning to approach each other opposite tbe place of tbe future transverse tirBttcliA||r|iith 
could not be traced quite across the neck. 'The cardinal vrios am 
to ttie wasting of tbe Wolffian bodies. 

Hg. 5. Heart of an embryo, 1 inch long. The cro« bramdi disi^l^ ’Codd|ll|ng 

a fine vessel, which is wider at each end than in the middle. ' ^ •' . 

6. Embryo, iJths of an inch, and fig. 7, etubryo, Idlb^^ha trfiuilawh 
jl^gtdar veins have become more closely approximafed at tbe root «l 





if koA widet. , The low« jw* <tf «icb priinmwjflgtate, 

otVNM Iwweh, ipaK^ dwrawwU «ad oo*e«»d8i. tying ap<m the pcjncardinm. 
The eardinal veki U rediMjed in i«*e, bn* no ondn^Mi he* yet taken 

Fty, 8. Iknbryn. i ^h and AtJw h»ng. In tide embryo, pid in ei^e fig- W, most 
peri of the long hw bemt cot anay. The lower part of the 1*^ primitiTe jugu- 
lar, ottradir^ from below the cioasbranebto the junction of ^ vein and 

left of Covin*, » occluded, and a fine opake cord (o) ^cbteiiin its jfdace. The 
cnrthnal vein and left Cuvierian canal now form the left vena ozygoa, aa in the 
aduft* the intrapericardial portion of which is seen to cross the left primary vessds, 
and is lodged in a fold of the serous membrane. The cross branch, now pass^ 
oWUiuely over to the right side, and forms the left innominate vein, which ends in 

the lower part of the right jugular, now the vena cava superior. 

Rg. 9. Back of tiie heart of an embryo, li inch long, to show the differeimes, in 
size, length and direction, between the right and left Cuvierian canals, after the partial 
occlusion of the left jugular. The different heights of the right and left azygos veins 

are also exhibited. , , . 

Pig. 10. Embryo, 1 J inch in length ; it shows the state of the primitive anterior 

venous trunks after the completion of their metamorphosis, and therefore resembles 
the adult condition. 


PLATE III. 


Develf^ment of the great anterior veins in the human embryo. Each figure is 
two diameters. Corresponding letters of reference are used in ^1 cases, 
yty. o. The right, mid o', the left primitive jugular vein. b. The right, and b', the left 
qudiwd vein. c. The right, and d. the left canal of Cuvier, or it^ pervious remits. 

portion of the left canal of Cuvier, d. The trrasverse branch in the 
neii^, afterwards the left innominate vein. e. The vena cava infsrior. A. The vena 
caim superior, i. Trunk of the left superior intercostol vein. 2. Left auricle. 8. Ven- 
tricular portiod of the heart. 4. Lung, or part of lung. 6. WidflBau body. 6. Part of 


tbeliverv 7 - The stomach. - . l • i u 

Kgs. 1, 2. Left and right lateral view of an embryo, l^ths of an inch m length. 
The crass brunch is fully formed and very wide. The cardinal v^s have diminished 
with the wasting of the Wolffian bodies ; but no occlusion havii» taken place, the 
gipp* venous tranks are still symmetrical. N.B. Embryo f^meged before dis- 

i8iiDrtiti(Wi * 

f%. 0Emi»yoI li^hs an inch kmg. The lower part of the left primitive jugular 
cross branch) is ekmgaied, and, as w«dl the left Cuvierian canal, is be- 

nrHsmi lasItywsMtiriaHiMSi TTiUtl tieloW 
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PI^TE IV. \ (bui.- 10 iiiil »ri) 

Sererai views of tbe hearts of haman embr^ to show tbe gradoal alterations in 
tbe me, length and direction of tbe t^o Udiais^of Cuviaa, and the particnlar meta- 
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rOr C«EAV mUNS. 

lonvr pwtSoil iato asontt dUStjoe vdo and IIm corooMy tiinia («}, iato at its 
jimetUm witti the difiqae win, the eoronaty inda (g) alters. 

Ilgi 9. Ootlioe pjaa earefoUy censtmcted Seom the besot of aa es^ryo^aieasari^ 
S inches final the Tcetea to the coccyx. Ibe essMitnd stages of the BwtsiDorpboeis 
of the left {iriiaidve esnoos tranks me so raaijfdde, that the |iarts aoir representing 
it era aearty the sraoe as in the adult condition, via. the tnndc of the snpoior in> 
tereostal vein (i), the verdeal fibres beneath the left pleara (/), ^ Teslfgial fold (e), 
aad the teiee nr atredcs on the left auricle. The bvaer pmisteid povdmi of lire 
left Omni of CiwniB is transfbrnied into a ^ort oblique vdn (o)BBd ftw oottmmy sinus 
^), widi^ are oaty partly seen, and which are josned by ^ great Cardiao or coronary 
vein (g)* 

fig. 10. Hiirt of the saOM embryo. The lines or streaks (c"), the obtk)Be rein, 
^ coronary dniis («) aad fbe coronary vein (g) appear dmost as in the adqlt heart. 

Fig. 11. Heart of a small foetus, stitt-liora at the fnti period. The drawing is of the 
imtnral dimensions. Hie metamorphosed parts are easily reci^nixed. The coronary 
vein (g) and unus («) are slit up, to show the commencing valve at tbdr point of 
junction, and the place of opening of the oblique vein (o), which is continued up into 
the line or streak (i). 


PLATE V. 

Sketch of the nnder surfiice and left side of the heart, great blood-vessels, and root 
of the left long, from a female aged 19 ; exhibiting the remains of the left antorior 
primitive vein, as ordmarily seen in the adnlt human heart. 1, 9, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 10, 
It and e, refer to the same parts as in Plate I. fig. 1. 13. The left vagus nerve, d. Left 
innomimfte vein, formed by the primitive cross branch and part of left primitive 
jugular, t. Trunk of the left superior intercostal vein, formed by the pert of tiie 
SH9ahsorphosed li^ jugular vdn situated immediately below the cross branch in the 
neck. ladistiaot fihroas bands, mixed with small vessels and nervous cords, shown 
after removal of the pleura, lying in the track of the previously ensting vein, and 
pa»^g down to the root of the left lung, and thence through the pericardium into 
the firid marked u. v. The te^igial fold of the pericardium, persisting after the oc- 
dusion of the eormponding part td the left canal of Cuvisa. 1. Linm or streaks 
on the wall of the left nnricle, descending from the vestigial fdd to a small oblique 
vdo, marked o. This obKque Vein (o) enters the coronary sinns (a) dose by the 
vdved orifice of the coronary vein (g): together with the sinus, it forms the lower 
perSiafent pervious portion of tlie left primitive vein or canal of Ctmaa. 

r - 

PLATE VI. 

,^^^h of the under surfiice and left side of the heart and great vMsds of a man, 
yepr^ in which there is a second snpwior cava on the left side, constitnting 
•racccit.' " ‘ X 
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what is termed a case of double vena cava superior.” I, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9^ 10, 11 and 
c, refer to the same parts as in Plate I. fig. 1. 13. The vagus nerve. 14. Portion of 

the left phrenic nerve i*e6ting on the left vena cava superior, d. The cross branch 
at the root of the neck passing across below the place of junction of the subclavian 
^d jugular veins, h. Part of the right vena cava superior. L A left superior inter-* 
costal vein crossing over the descending aorta and acting as a small left azygos vein. 

and s, are placed on the successive portions of the left vena cava, or persistent 
left primitive vein, which correspond with the successive remains met with in the 
ordinary condition, viz./, with the subpleural fibrous bands; v, with the vestigial fold 
between the left pulmonary- artery and veins ; /, with the lines on the back of the left 
auricle ; o, with the oblique vein ; and with the coronary sinus. Into this latter 
there open, g, the great coronary vein, a posterior, and w, the middle cardiac vein. 
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§ 29. On the polar or other condition of diamagnetic bodies, 

2640. Four years ago I suggested that all the phenomena presented by diamag- 
netic bodies, when subjected to the forces in the magnetic field, might be accounted 
for by assuming that they then possessed a polarity the same in kind as, but the re- 
verse in direction of, that acquired by iron, nickel and ordinary magnetic bodies 
under the same circumstances (2429. 2430.). This view was received so favourably by 
Plucker, Reich and others, and above all by W. Weber*, that I had great hopes it 
would be confirmed ; and though certain experiments of my own (2497.) did not in- 
crease that hope, still my desire and expectation were in that direction. 

2641. Whether bismuth, copper, phosphorus, &c,, when in the magnetic field, are 
polar or not, is however an exceedingly important question ; and very essential and 
great dificrences, in the mode of action of these bodies under the one view or the 
other, must be conceived to exist. I found that in every endeavour to proceed by 
induction of experiment from that which is known in this department of science to 
the unknown, so much uncertainty, hesitation and discomfort arose from the unsettled 
state of iny mind on this point, that I determined, if possible, to arrive at some experi- 
mental proof either one way or the other. This was the more needful, because of the 
conclusion in the affirmative to which Weber had come in his very philosophical 
paper ; and so important do I think it for the progress of science, that, in those im- 
perfectly developed regions of knowledge, which form its boundaries, our conclusions 
and deductions should not go far beyond, or at all events not aside from the results 
of experiment (except as suppositions), that I do not hesitate to lay my present 
labours, though they arrive at a negative result, before the Royal Society. 

2642. It appeared to me that many of the results which bad been supposed to in- 
dicate a polar condition, were only consequences of the law that diamagnetic bodies 
tend to go from stronger to weaker places of action (2418.) ; others again appeared to 
have their origin in induced currents (26. 2338.); and further consideration seemed 

♦ Pogqekdorff’s Annalen, January 7, 1848, or Tatlo»*s Scientific Memoirs, v. p. 477. 
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tb indicate that the diffiecences- betifeen tbese eiQdes^af.action'and .^Mt of Aceal ipdin* 
rity, whether oiagBctic or diamagnetic, might serye as a lonndattoQron which tahaan 
a made of investigation, and also to construct an apparatus (luit might give naeful 
eoiKliaiions and results in respect 'of this inquiry. 17or, if the polarity^ exists itimust 
he in the particles and for tlie time permanentt and' therefore distinguishable from 
the. momentary polarity of the , mass due to induced teatporaryi currents ; and it 
mkist'ako be distmguisbable from oidinary inagnetie polarity by its contrary, diree- 
tien. ■ ■ I • ‘ •>.!> .1 , . j ‘ • 

&64R. A straight woodOd lever, 3 feet in length, was fixed by an axis at .one end, 
and by means of a craidi and wheel iinade to vibrate in a horiaontal plane, so ihattite 
flee extremity passed to and fro through about 3 inches. Cylinders or cores of.matal 
or other substances, 5^ inches long and three-quarters of an inch diameterj were fixed 
in succession to the end of a brass rod 2 feet long, whidi itself u'as attached at the 
other end to the moving extremity of the lever, so that the cylinders cpuld be moved 
to and fro in the direction of their length through the space of 3 indies. A large 
cylinder electro-magnet was also prepared (2191.), the iron cone of which was 21 inches 
long and 1*7 inch in diameter; but one end of this cm^e was made siiiaiUer for the 
length' of I'inch; being in that {lart only 1 inch in diameter. 

2644. On to this reduced part was fixed a hollow helix consisting of 6 16 feet of fine 

oovwed copper wire : it was 3 indies long, 2 inches external diameter, and 1 inch 
internal diametei". when in its place, 1 inch of the central space was occupied by the 
reduced end of the electro-magnet core which cai-ried it ; and the magnet nud hdix 
were both placed concentric with the metal cylinder above mentioned, and at such a 
distance that the latter, in its motion, would move/within the helix in tlie direction of 
its axis, approaching to and receding from the dectro-magnet in rapid or slowsuc- 
cession. The least and greatest distances of the moving cylinder from the, magnet 
during the journey were one-cighth of an inch and 2*2 inches. The object ofeoume 
was to observe any influence upon the experimental helix of fine wire which the metal 
cylinders might exert, eithei* whilst moving to or from the magoet,, or >at .difihrent 
distances from 'it*> . ' 

2645. The exti-eiiiities of the experimental helix wire were connected with fi gVery 
delicate galvanometer, placed 18 or 20 feet from the machine, so as to he unaffected 
directly by the electro-magnet; but a commutator was interposed between them. 
This commutator was moved by the wooden lever (2643.), and as the electric currents 
which would arrive at it from the experimental helix, in a complete cycle of motion 
or to and fro action of the metal cylinder (2643.), would consist of two contrary por- 
tions, so the office of this coininutator was, sometimes to take op these portions in 
succession and send them on in one consistent current to the galvanometer, and at 

'i I 

* It is very probable that if the metals were made into cylinders shorter, but of larger diameter than those 
iescribed above, and used with a corresponding wider helix, better results than those I haVe obtained would 
be acquired. 
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«rtMir*ftifi«i3 'to <oj^(:]^otheni' and to ireutt^K^^fe theiri^saltvand theMfdiK/lt'tfSM’iiihde 
vd^stiblej'^O aS'Co cbdnge tt any partod of tbo«iine«rpiwt of ti» ra«*iom' > ’ c 
!i ?SW46. With such' an ai'i'anganent as this,* it is'fcnnwii’ that; howsever pareriW- the 
ttiagnht, told hdweVer deficate the other parts of'thfe apparatwsj‘no effect vrUt^ fiiroi- 
■dnced'at galvahonieter a'S long at the magnet does tnotdhaagedik 'force, -nr in Its 
hction apbft’tifeighbhuring bodies,' or in its distance froto,' ot* reiadon to, tbe expei^i- 
lAMtof iielhf, but the IhirodnctlOn of a piece of iron'intn>*thbl»^x| or anythSag-^eise 
that can influence or be influenced by the magnet, can, or ought to, shoir a corre- 
l^pondihglnfloence upon thh hetix and galvanometer. ' My'appamtas I should Ima- 
^inte-, 'indeed,' to be almost the satoe'in piiacTplO arid pmctks ns ibat^ Mi Wbbvr 
'( ddriO.*); except that* it '^ivbs mb contrary iesulte; ' ' ' ' ■ ■ i (»/ ' ■ ' 

■' ' 1J647; Bat 'to obtain correct conclusions,' it is most essential thatextretoO preeantion 
shnnid be taken in reSartiOn to inany' points trliich at'fii'st may seem' 'unimportant; -Ail 
'parts of thO' apparatus’ should hhVe perfect steadiness, and be flxed almost aritfa 'the 
odfFe due to'rin astronomical instrument*, for arty motSon of any poi‘tk>n of it is; from 
the cofiHtmctibn,' sure to synchronize ^Uh the motion of the commutator^ and '|)or- 
tiOnS of eflect; inconceivably small, are then gathered np and made manifest as a 
whole at the galvanometer *, and thus, without care, errors might be taken fer real 
nUd correct results. Therefore, in' my arrangements, the machine' (264S, &c;),' the 
inagriet and helix, and the galvanometer stood upon separate tables, and thete again 
upon' a stone flooriaid uprin the earth ; and the table carrying the machine was care- 
'frilly strutted to neighbouring stone-work. 

'■ 2d48i Again, the apparatus shmild itself be perfectly firm and without shake in its 
'metien; toid yet easy and free. No iron 'should be employed in any of the moving 
-pnrtS; t imvi springs to receive and convert a portion of the momentam of tliewhotle 
'at the end of thfe tO'arid fro jonrney ; bbt it is essential that these should be of ham- 
‘mCred'brhsS'br copper. ' ' ; >"■ ' 

*<•’ '2«49'.' It is absolutely necessary that the cylinder oi* core in its motion -should not 
'ftflCthb'lerist degfeO disturb' or shake the experimental helix and the mngneb. Bariii a 
shake may easily take place and yet (without much experience) nOt'be’pereeivech It 
'iS' iiripdrfshii t6 have the cores of such bodies as bismuth, phosphorus, copper; fee,, as 
^ lliigeas may be, but I have not found it safe to have less than one-eighth of an'inCb 
‘df i^paCe 'between them and the interfor of the experimental helix j In order to float, 
•^aS k wefe, the core in the air, it is convenient to suspend it in the bight or turn of a 
"flrie 'eoppet wire passing once round it, the ends of Which rise op, and are made fast 
tO'tWo fixed points at equal heights bat wide apart, so that the wire hos a V form. 
This suspension keeps the core parallel to itself in every part of its motion. 

' '2650. The magnet, when excited, is urged by an electric cttrrent fiiom five pairs of 

Gbove’s plates, and is then very powerful. When the battery is not connected with 
it, it still remains a magnet of feeble power, and when thus employed may be re- 
ferred to as in the residual state. If employed in the residual state, its power may for 
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the time be considered constant, and the experimental helix may at any moment be 
connected with the galvanometer without any current appearing theiT. But if tlie 
magnet be employed in the excited state, certain important pt^cautions are necessary; 
for upon connecting the magnet with the battery and then connecting the experi- 
mental helix with the galvanometer, a current will appear at the latter, which will, in 
certain cases, continue for a minute or more, and which has the appearance of being 
derived at once from that of the battery. It is not so produced, however, but is due 
to the time occupied by the iron coi*e in attaining its maximum magnetic condition 
(2170. 2332.), during the whole of which it continues U} act upon the experimental 
helix, producing a current in it. This time varies with several circumstances, and in 
the same electro-magnet varies especially with the period during which the magnet has 
been out of use. When first employed, after two or three days’ rest, it will amount to 
eighty or ninety seconds, or more. On breaking battery contact and immediately re- 
newing it, the effect will be refloated, but occupy only twenty or thirty seconds. On 
a third intermission and renewal of the current, it will appear fora still shorter period; 
and when the magnet has been used at short intervals for some time, it seems capa- 
ble of receiving its maximum power almost at once. In every experiment it is neces- 
sary to wait until the effect is shown by the galvanometer to be over; otlierwise the 
last remains of such an effect might be mistaken for a result of polarity, or some peim- 
liar action of the bismuth or other body under investigation. 

2651. The galvanometer employed was made by IIuhmkorfp and u'as very sensible. 
The needles were strengthened in their action and rendered so nearly equal, that a 
single vibration to the right or to the left occupied from sixteen to twenty seconds. 
When experimenting with such bodies as bismuth or phosphorus, the place of the 
needle was observed through a lens. The perfect communication in all parts of the 
circuit was continually ascertained by a feeble thermo-electric pair, warmed by the 
fingers. This was done also for every position of the commutator, wheix; the film of 
oxide formed on any part by two or three days’ rest was quite sufficient to intercept a 
feeble current. 

2652. In order to bring the phenomena afforded by magnetic and diamagnetic 
bodies into direct illation, I have not so much noted the currents produced in the 
experimental helix, as the effects obtained at the galvanometer. It is to be under- 
stood, that the standard of deviation, as to direction, has always been that produced 
by an iron wire moving in the same ditx^ction at the experimental helix, and with the 
same condition of the commutator and connecting wires, as the piece of bismuth or 
other body whose effects were to be observed and compared. 


2653. A thin glass tube, of the given size (2643.), 5^ by f inches, was filled wtb a 
saturated solution of protosulphate of iron, and employed as the experimental core: 
the velocity given to the machine at this and ail average times of experiment was 
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such as to cause five or six approaches and withdrawals of the core in one second ; 
yet the solution produced no sensible indication at the galvanometer. A piece of 
magnetic glass tube (iJ364.), and a core of foolscap paper, magnetic between the 
poles of the electro-magnet, were equally inefficient. A tube filled with small crystals 
of pixitosulphate of iron caused the needle to move about 2°, and cores formed out of 
single large crystals, or syniiiietric groups of crystals of sulphate of iron, produced the 
same effect. Red oxide of iron (colcothar) produced' the least possible effect. Iron 
scales and metallic iron (the latter as a thin wire) produced large effects. 

2654. Whenever the needle moved, it was consistent in its direction with the effect 
of a magnetic body ; but in many cases, with known magnetic bodies, the motion 
was little or none. This proves that such an anaugement is by no means so good a 
test of magnetic polarity as the use of a simple or an astatic needle. This deficiency 
of power in that respect does not interfere with its ability to search into the nature 
of the phenomena that appear in the experiments of Weber, Reich and others. 

2655. Other metals than iron were now employed and with perfect success. If 
they were magnetic, as nickel and cobalt, the deflection was in the same direction as 
for iron. When the metals were diamagnetic, the deflection was in the contrary direc- 
tion ; and for some of the metals, as copper, silver and gold, it amounted to 60° or 70°, 
which was permanently sustained as long as the machine continued to work. But 
the deflection was not the greatest for the roost diamagnetic substances, as bismuth 
or antimony, or phosphorus ; on the contrary, I have not been able to assure myself, 
up to this time, that these three bodies can produce any effect. Thus far the effect 
has been proportionate to the conducting power of the substance for electricity. Gold, 
silver and copper have produced large deflections, lead and tin less. Platina veiy little. 
Bismuth and antimony none. 

2656. Hence there was every reason to believe that the effects were produced by 
the currents induced in the mass of the moving metals, and not by any polarity of 
their particles. I proceeded therefore to test this idea by different conditions of the 
cores and the apparatus. 

2657. In the first place, if produced by induceti currents, the great proportion of 
these would exist in the part of the core near to the dominant magnet, and but little 
in the more distant parts ; whereas in a substance like iron, the polarity which the 
whole assumes makes length a more important element. I therefore shortened the 
core of copper from 5 J inches (2643.) to 2 inches, and found the effect not sensibly 
diminished; even when 1 inch long it was little less than before. On the contrary, 
when a fine iron wire, 5^ Inches in length, was used as core, its effects were strong; 
when the length was reduced to 2 inches, they were greatly diminished ; and again, 
with a length of 1 inch, still further greatly reduced. It is not difficult to construct 
a core of copper, with a fine iron wire in its axis, so that when above a certain 
length it should produce the effects of iron, and beneath that length the effects 
of copper. 
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' iR' tfie: ff *th6 le^ct' were‘ pfodiicie<l‘'b7' iRdueed^ eiiiirento> in>'tMs 

mass (2642.), divisiob'of the tnase irouldr we^ t)heMt>|»i»i«nts!|)nd>84k4dlicptii«'A:fl%ich( 
wtierSa»4f iprddaoed >byia' ti'Re dkrniagnstie'fiblarity^ 'ditdsioa iqf< tiiS vnaissiiircMlId^Xiot 
afifetit-ttia'phhii-ity Seriloi^lyj'or Jb itS ieSteotial '^aioee SomeiebppeRifiiingS 

Wei«‘the(^ot«id^ttied'fbr'a'few days<in' cMate. shlpbuiio-iabid'to rt»iamreiilnjr(h(|hst- 
libgjirbnv’tbeD #6n-irashitd«m4 drle4,Rtid afiter««irdb‘Waurinttd>and stirred msheian^ 
un^ >i« «ebit-^by< tbb lorange^utour ' that a Tdr)MtiiR^tUia > of iqxidh faad>4b«ifiedmptiR 

them :ttbey 'irepe<6tutUydiitto«ttiiced>itito<a!gJais»4ittbe<(^d68'i) «md)eii»pioy«dlas'a>^hre. 
ltiprbdaoed’n»«Ce(R'blhateverj:biit wRC tiow as fnaotjve'as<'biBmatbi’l ii “i.ut (iv/i.ih 
<< >2659. 'Thti* copper! 'ifDay' liotfever be divided so as ietther^tO' ii^erfeve><tntb"tH^ 
assuftacd^oorrents'or Dot,'«tfplcitSure; i^iae cbppei' >wird waS'Ci]t«{^’iHto>lei|gtfa»(hf 
^dnobost'ankltas manyiefichoseassoeiated tfi^edierias woold forin a aoinpaotieyiitU 
der tbree^uartera-of aiitinoU >in difiiineter'i(2648.)-; ’it prodaced>iio etfeot at tihie;gaHai' 
nooieteK'' Another' eoppct* (Mi'el>was>(i«ep8red by<assuoiating> together ntany'diseffiMr 
thin eoppeo pAate, tbree-iquarterajof an' mcb'in-dianietcr^ aiMl this'atSeot«d>tlie>'ga8>- 
vsnonteteivitolding its needle ■25'’ or 80'^ from aei'o; < >> -.ni.n li 

>2669. 1 aiade>«i fiolid' heihc 'cylinder, tbree-quivrters of an inch hi> diaSBetet* and 
24adhe8 lot^, of covered copper' wirS^ oae-sixtoeniA of ‘an inch ithick,' and >*iop)bySd 
this aS‘itbe experimental «ore. ■ When the twb ends of its wii« were tuvcdancotod, 
there d^as no ^ecst npoa the experintentar helix, and consequently none at tbe^gal- 
vaaometer ^ibut when 'the ends weve sokieised together, the needle was'wettotfectcd. 
fn'thedrstbondition, the currents, winch tended to bo formed in the iRaaS'ed'moying 
metaly could I not exist hecanse (he metal 'oireuit was interrapted ; ' in the second 
oonld, becauseAhe oirouitwas «ot'interropted;«ndisuoh division as leinained'did nidt 

interfere to'prevent 'the 'ouments.' ■ * i-ii > uu.t 

266ti ''P» sanieireSultsiwcre obtakietl wTth otiior metals;- A core cylindei'* oP^Old, 
made!efihalf>«o\’hreignsi was' very>fbwerf«l in itS edhet bd the galvandaMtetJ" A^ejf- 
linder of silver, made of sixpenny pieces, was very effectual ; but a>eyl}ndeH<nialft:<l[if 
pnccipitatccLsitvei', prambd 'ihto aglaM tobe aS closely as 'possible, gave do’hidld^ns 
ofobtiqn'Whateveit . l^'Sameiresttits'wei'O'obtaiflfed’with'idise Cyha<ierS’i»fjtin'>ahd 
Icady the effects hein^ proportionate to- tbe'bonriitioA'ioP tin''and"i«ad"as>hiaid edti- 
diiCturS (2656.).'' ' ' ••• '• ■.!.>•. <i" 'H < <".i >■ i, ■ ■.>< 

>2e62v'Wbeti‘trun waS'diviicled,'tbb'eff«ols>wei*e exactly the rbveibe'lqklndi n'ft'Wds 
necesBxry to use a mheb eoarser' galvahoineter' a»d>apptinitoS' for<the ptii’po8<t<t-but 
that benhg' done, the etU{>{oytnent'of a'mihliimn enweyund'oPanother'oftht sanMobise 
of'-weight formed of lengths of fine -iron wire (26&9i)y showed that' thfO'dMsloii'tiad 
oooasioned no infeviurity in the latteh*. The excoltani' ekperimentaii rhseimelMtSfibf 
l>ov»* ®o- the electricity lof induction, ‘Wili sbow that •tbi8>ouglit:|o'he‘tlw>ihabel>"><l« 
2669. 'Henot tbe-'result of ’iiiKvtt8iQn'"in><ttie>dianiagttc4iiie > metals istaltegatlier'drn 
nature 4o aonirtw the 'conolusioa, 'that the effects prodnotd 'by thei»iare‘)dat)!«b>tiA- 
• Taylor'* Sfeiemific Memoir*, V.p. 'Its.' I'do a'aRtett this 

' - \j I >(1J* 





dnced ornsrente rt)ovuigtl)voughitbetr.infts$efl^,aii<} npt $o «ny polarity corptspoo^pnt 
in itagaaeoaliBatBi3tt,i((ttKNigh'joppo9e(i i^its dipeetu>a) jtotbait-of.ir.OQ.. 

< f26ie4. In Uieihittl;place(a6&6.)« another aoid varyiimportaat <£atinption in the aof 
tf0na'of/a>-diainagiietic sietal may be experimentally astabUabed accocdipg. as they 
mapibeidue^ither toa true polarity, or in<ere)y.tQ.>tbe presence of tpatimraryinduped 
owretits$ and as foe tbe<ooc»id«ratian>Qf ttbis poinft (^tiama^itettic Sod magnetic ipplar 
rityi are itiie- same, tUe point aKi)i . best be conOkleredi^ atpresent^ in delation to kottiw 
. ■S6(}6^.lfa ^!e -of any .kind be.advaacnd.towards the dominant magnet ated mtb* 
drawn from it by a.motiua of uniform velocity^ then a complete'loiwn^or’fo^^iid 
/Horn notion inigsMi bedivided into foiu* parts ; .the to,. the. after iij|.; tba'/ram!,>tnd 
tbo>r/tp» auooeediogithat. i. If.»</corc;.pf iron'lmakei.thiti jeura^y* ita end .towbadaitbe 
dominant magnet beoontes.a pole, rising .in force jantil^at the. neai'ast distance, i and 
foiling ^ force until at. thU’grfaiest distance. . .Bdth. tbis.!eifeet, and its progression 
inwards and outrturdsi cause .currents to be ia{daced in the; sorrpunding helix, .and 
th^e eui*r«nts;Brc iA'dne’dii'ectionas.the omei advances, .and in the oont^ry ^i^irecskta 
as it recedes. In reality, however, the. iron does, not.trapel with a. constant Telocity; 
for, because iof the comiuunicutioa of, motion fmm'a revolTingci'ankait.the machine 
(2643).)iit;.in. thc>ni»{)anticf>abc juaiineyt,gradoaliy'Dises>%Qm a state of rest to a maxL- 
tnum. vcloeity, which; is, iMilf-iwayiiand /then, ustgratlualiy, sinks .to>rest;agaia .near .the 
mugoCt ‘.rr-aod.thc^rosf, part of the journey undergoes thcisafoc variations. Now.ns 
the inaxittwun cfiecti upon the surrounding OKperiiuiontal'lieliKtdepends.upoB the velo- 
city, conjourtly. with the intensity of tbe magnetic force in the end of tfaooorey tt js 
evident .that it will iiot'.Qecur;wUh<the.maKimuioi velocity, wbiclris in . the, middle «f 
tbcito otTi/row muU<mi- oor,at<,the,«to> nearest, . to. t4M: d«ininuttt magiie4 where the 
core end Ims greatest inagiietic force, but somewhere between the two/ .Neverthdesd, 
during the. uiiMr. of the advance, the cone will , cause a ourrCot in the expcrinbebtal 
belix in roueiidiiwctiou, andiduring.the whafotof tbe reewsiou it will cause aiemrneiit 
jin abOioUter directiom! ,i . ; \,i,\ 

...2i@d6u. If. diuiuagncti|c b«diss„ under the influence ,of She; dominant magnet,) assisme 
.also. a, polar. staCe, the didereuen between, tticm tand iron .betng only, that the ipulos'iof 
like va«tcs,ot'.f««'ctes>ane;changed'ii)ipliaoe,(2429/:i4i30j)j l;ben the same, kind of action 
as that described for iron would oecur witl> tliein ; the only difference being, tliart, the 
two/euritmtsl produced, won Id 'be in tlie.reverse direction to tlmse. produced/ by iron. 
..ui2(jd7..,lf,g oommutatov, tbecefore, were.tu he UtsiraDged togaShec up these, currents, 
elUmviin the one,uase <ur the. otbcit, and send them un . to,,tiie galvanometer ini one 
.Consiste(v(lcarront,:itiBlieuld change at foe moments, of .foe two rreptf (266c.),, and 
'ahea,.wenk| . perform, sufdi duty perfectly. If, on the other hand,; the toommufofor 
should ebaoige.at the iiines.afimtcxmntmiwelomty or masumum. intensity,. or ^at twh 
other, dtuss -aquidiMant either from. foe:one,rfop. or. Irom the-other,. then,tbe pasts of 
tbe,uppd8ite,cun!C«itsinteroepted| between foe ohanges would . exactly neutralize each 
other, and no ^pal current would bei sent, on to the galvanometer. 

UDccca. 2 A. 
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2668. Now the action of the iron is, by experiment, of this nature. If an iron wire 
be simply introduced or taken out of the experimental helix with different conditions 
of the commutator, the results are exactly those which have been stated. If the ma- 
chine be worked with an iron wire core, the coimnutator changings at the stops (2665.), 
then the current gathered up and sent on to the galvanometer is a iiiaximum ; if the 
commutator change at the moments of maximum velocity, or at any otlier pair of 
moments equidistant from the one stop or the other, then the current at tlie com- 
mutator is a minimum, or 0. 

2669. There are two or three precautions which are necessary to the prodiurtion of 
a pure result of this kind. In the first place, the iron ought to be soft and not pre- 
viously in a magnetic state. In the next, an effect of the following kind has to be 
guarded against. If the iron core be away from the dominant magnet at the begin- 
ning of an experiment, then, on working the ma(*hine, the galvanometer will be seen 
to move ill one direction for a few moments, ami afterwards, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued action of the machine, will return and gradually take up its place at 0^ If the 
iron core be at its shortest distance from the dominant magnet at the beginning of tlic 
experiment, then the galvanometer needle will move in the contrary direction to that 
which it took before, but will again settle at 0^. These cfiects are due to the circum- 
stance, that, when the iron is away from the dominant magnet, it is not in so strong 
a magnetic state, and when at the nearest to it is in a stronger state, than the mvan 
or average state, which it acquires during the continuance of an experiment; and 
that in rising or falling to this average state, it produces two currents in contrary 
directions, which are made manifest in tlie experiments described. These existing 
only for the first moments, do, in their effects at the galvanometer, then appear, pro- 
ducing a vibration which gradually passes away. 

26/0. One other precaution I ought to specify. Unless the commutator changes 
accurately at the given points of the journey, a little effect is gathered up at each 
change, and may give a permanent deflection of the needle in one direction or the 
other. The tongues of my commutator, being at right angles to the direction of mo- 
tion and somewhat flexible, dragged a little in the to and /ram parts of the journey : 
in doing this they approximated, though only in a small degree, to that which is the 
best condition of the commutator for gathering up (and not opposing) the currents; 
and a deflection to tlie right or left appeared (2677-)' Upon discovering the cause 
and stiffening the tongues so as to prevent their flexure, the effect disappeared, and 
the iron was perfectly inactive. 

2671. Such therefore are the results with an iron core, and such would be the 
effects with a copper or bismuth core if they acted by a diamagnetic polarity. Let 
us now consider what the consequences would be if a copper or bismuth core were to 
act by currents, induced for the time, in its moving mass, and of the nature of those 
suspected (2642.). If the copper cylinder moved with uniform velocity (2665.), then 
currents would exist in it, parallel to its circumference, during the whole time of its 
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motion ; and these would be at their maximum force just before and just after the to 
or inner stop, for then the copper would be in the most intense parts of the magnetic 
field. The rising current of the copper core for the in portion of the journey would 
produce a current in one direction in the experimental helix, the stopping of the copper 
and consequent falling of its current would produce in the experimental helix a current 
contrary to the former ; the first instant of motion outwards in the core would produce 
a maximum current in it contrary to its former current, and producing in the experi- 
mental helix its inductive result, being a current the same as the last there produced; 
and then, as the core retreated, its current would fall, and in so doing and by its final 
stop, would produce a fourth current in the experimental helix, in the same direction 
as the first. 

2G72. The four currents produced in the experimental helix alternate by twos, i.e, 
those produced by the falling of the first current in the core and the rising of the 
second and contrary current, are in one direction. They occur at the instant before 
and after the stop at the magnet, /. e. from the moment of maximum current (in the 
core) before, to the moment of maximum current after, the stop; and if that stop is 
momentary, they exist only for that moment, and should during that brief time be 
gathered up by the commutator. Those produced in the experimental helix during 
the falling of the vsecond current in the core and the rising of a third current (iden- 
tical with the first) in the return of tlie core to the magnet, are also the same in 
direction, and continue from the beginning of the retreat to the end of the advance 
(or from maximum to maximum) of the core currents, i. e. for almost the whole of the 
core journey ; and these, by its change at the maximum moments, the commutator 
should take up and send on to the galvanometer. 

20/3. Tlie motion however of the core is not uniform in velocity, and so, sudden 
in its cluingc of direction, but, us before said (2665.), is at a maximum as respects 
velocity in the middle of its approach to and retreat from the dominant magnet; and 
hence a very important advantage. For its stop may be said to commence immediately 
after tbe occurrence of the maximum velocity; and if the lines of magnetic force were 
equal in position and power there to wdiat they are nearer to the magnet, the con- 
trary currents in the experimental helix would commence at those points of the jour- 
ney ; but, as the core is entering into a more intense part of the field, the current in 
it still rises though the velocity diminishes, and the consequence is, that the maxi- 
mum current in it neither occurs at the place of greatest velocity, nor of greatest 
force, but at a point between the two. This is true both as regards the approach and 
the recession of the core, the two maxima of the currents occurring at points equi- 
distant from the place of rest near the dominant magnet. 

2674. It is therefore at these two points that the commutator should change, 
if adjusted to produce the greatest effect at the galvanometer by tbe currents excited 
in the experimental helix, through the influence of, or in connection with, currents 
of induction produced in the core ; and experiment fully justifies this conclusion. 

2 a2 
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26S2« When a copper, silver, or gold core is employetl in place of the iron, the effect 
is very different. There is no reason to doubt, that, as regards the core itself, the 
same amount of electricity is thrown into the form of induced circulating currents 
within it, by a journey to or from, whether that journey is performed quickly or 
slowly: the above experiment (2681.) in fact confirms such a conclusion. But the 
eflfect which is produced upon the experimental helix is not proportionate to the 
whole amount of these currents, but to the maximum intensities to wliich they rise. 
When the core moves slowly, this intensity is small ; when it moves rapidly, it is 
great, and necessarily so, for tlie same current of electricity has to travel in the two 
differing periods of time occupied by the journeys. Hence the quickly moving core 
should produce a far higher effect on the experimental iielix than the slowly moving 
core; and this also I found to be the fact. 

2683. The short copper core was adjusted to the apparatus, and the machine 
worked with its average velocity until forty journeys to and from had been completed ; 
the galvanometer needle passed 39° west. Then the machine was worked with a 
greater i*ap5dity, also for forty journeys, and the needle passed through 80° or more 
west ; finally, being worked at a slow rate for tlie same number of joiirnrys, the needle 
went through only 21° west. The extreme velocities in this experiment were pro- 
bably as 1:6; the time in the longest case was considerably less than that of one 
vibration of the needle (2651.), so that I believe all the force in the slowest case was 
collected. The needle is very little influenced by the swing or inomentuin of its 
parts, because of the deadening effect of the copper plate beneath it, and, except to 
return to zero, moves very little after the motion of the apparatus ceases. A silver 
core produced the same results. 

2684. These effects of induced currents liave a relation to the phenomena of revul- 
sion which 1 formerly described (2310. 2315. 2338.), being the same in their exciting 
cause and principles of action, and so the two sets of phenomena confirm and illus- 
trate each other. That the revulsive phenomena are produced by induced currents, 
has been shown before (2327. 2329. 2336. 2339.) ; the only difference is, that with 
them the induced currents were produced by exalting the force of u magnet placed at 
a fixed distance from the affected metal ; whilst in the present plienomena, the force 
of the magnet does not change, but Its distance from the piece of metal dot^s. 

2685. So also the same circumstances which affect the phenomena here affect the 
revulsive phenomena. A plate of metal will, as a wfiole, be well-revulsed ; but if it 
be divided across the course of the induced currents It is not then affected (2529.). 
A ring helix of copper wire, if the extremities be unconnected, will not exhibit the 
phenomena, but if they be connected then it presents them (2660.). 

2686. On the whole, the revulsive phenomena are a far better test and indication 
of these currents than the present effects ; especially if advantage be taken of the 
division of the mass into plates, so as to be analogous, or rather superior, in their 
action to the disc cylinder cores (2659. 2661.). Platinum, palladium and lead in leaf 
or foil, if cut or folded into squares half an inch in the side, and then packed regularly 
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together, will show the {>iieiiameiia of revulsion very well ; and that according to the 
du-ection of the leaves, and not of the external fornj. Gold, silver, tin and copper 
have the revulsive effects thus greatly exalted. Antimony, as I have already shown, 
exhibits the effect well (2514, 2519.). Both it and bismuth can be made to give 
evidence of tbe induced currents produced in them when they are used in thin plates, 
either single or associated, altlmugh, to avoid the influence of the diamagnetic force, 
a little attention is required to the moments of making and breaking contact between 
tbe voltaic battery and the electro-magnet. 

2687* Copper, when thus divided into plates, had its revulsive phenomena raised 
to a degree that I had not before observed. A piece of copper foil was annealed and 
tarnished by heat, and then folded up into a small square block, half an inch in the 
side and a quarter of an inch thick, containing seventy-two folds of the metal. This 
block was suspended by a silk him as befoi'e (2248.), and whilst at an angle of 30*^ or 
thereabouts with the equatorial line (2252.), the electro-magnet was excited ; it im- 
mediately advanced or turned until tlie angle was about 45"^ or 50% and then stood 
still. Upon the interruption of the electric current at the magnet the revulsion came 
on very strongly, and the block turned back again, passed the equatorial line, and 
proceeded on until it formed an angle of 50^^ or 60° on the other side ; but instead of 
continuing to revolve in that direction as before (2315.), it then returned on its course, 
again passed the equatorial line, and almost reached the axial position before it stood 
still. In fact, as a mass, it vibrated to and fro about the equatorial line. 

2688. This however is a simple result of the principles of action formerly developed 
(2329. 2330.). Tiie revulsion is due to the production of induced currents in the 
suspended mass during the falling of the magnetism of the electro-magnet; and tbe 
effect of the action is to bring the axis of these induced currents parallel to tbe axis 
of force in the magnetic field. (Jonsequently, if the time of the fall of magnetic force, 
and therefore of the currents dependent thereon, be greater than tbe time occupied 
by the revulsion of the copper block as far as the equatorial line, any further motion 
of it l>y momentum will be counteracted by a contrary force; and if this force be 
strong enough tbe block will return. Tbe conducting power of the copper and ita 
division into lauiinse, tend to set up these cun-ents very leadily and with extra power ; 
and the very power which tliey possess tends to make the time of a vibration so short, 
that two or even three vibrations can occur before the force of the electro-magnet has 
ceased to fall any further. The effect of time^ both in the rising and falling of power, 
has been referred to on many former occasions (2170. 2650.), and is very beautifully 
seen here. 


2689. Returning to the subject of tbe assumed polarity of bismuth, I may and 
ought to refer to an experiment made by Reich, and described by Wbbbr*, which, if 

♦ Tatlob's' Scientific Memoirs, v. p. 480. 
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I understand the instruction aright, is as follows : a strong horseshoe magnet is laid 
upon a table in such a position that the line joining its two poles is perpendicular to 
the magnetic meridian and to be considered as prolonged on one side ; in that line, 
and near the magnet, is to be placed a small powerful magnetic needle, suspended by 
cocoon silk, and on the other side of it, the pole of a bar magnet, in such a position 
and so near, as exactly to counteract the effect of the horseshoe magnet, and leave 
the needle to point exactly as if both magnets were away. Then a mass of bismuth 
being placed between the poles of the horseshoe magnet is said to react upon the 
small magnet needle, causing its deflection in a particular direction, and this is sup- 
posed to indicate the polarity of the bismuth under the circumstances, as it has no 
such action when the magnets are away. A piece of iron in place of the bismuth 
produces the contrary deflection of the needle. 

2690. I have repeated this experiment most anxiously and carefully, but have never 
obtained the slightest trace of action with the bismuth. I have obtained action with 
the iron; but in those cases the action was far less than if the iron were applied 
outside between the horseshoe magnet and the needle, or to the needle alone, the 
magnets being entirely away. On using a garnet, or a M’eak magnetic substance of 
any kind, I cannot find that the arrangement is at all comparable for readiness of 
indication or delicacy, with the use of a common or an astatic needle, and therefore 
1 do not understand how it could become a test of the polarity of bismuth when these 
fail to show it. Still I may have made some mistake ; but neither by close reference 
to the description, nor to the principles of polar action, can I discover where. 

2691. There is an experiment which Plucker described to me, and which at first 
seems to indicate strongly the polarity of bismuth. If a bar of bismuth (or phos- 
phorus) be suspended horizontally between the poles of the electro-magnet, it will 
go to the equatorial position with a certain force, passing, as 1 have said, from 
stronger to weaker places of action (2267.)- If a bar of iron of the same size be fixed 
in the equatorial position a little below the plane in which the diamagnetic bar is 
moving, the latter will proceed to the equatorial position with much greater force 
than before, and this is considered as due to the circumstance, that, on the side 
where the iron has N polarity, the diamagnetic body has S polarity, and that on the 
other side the S polarity of the iron and the N polarity of the bismuth also coincide. 

2692. It is however very evident that the lines of magnetic force have been altered 
sufficiently in their intensity of direction, by the presence of the iron, to account 
fully for the increased effect. For, consider the bar as just leaving the axial position 
and going to the equatorial position ; at the moment of starting its extremities are in 
places of stronger magnetic force than before, for it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that the iron bar determines more force from pole to pole of the electro-magnet than 
if it were away. On the other hand, when it has attained the equatorial position, 
the extremities are under a much weaker magnetic force than they were subject to 
in the same places before ; for the iron bar determines downwards upon itself much 
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dominant magnet, and that these induce the currents which are observed in the ex- 
perimental helix. Whether the cores act directly on the experimental helix or indi- 
rectly through their influence on the dominant magnet, is a very interesting question, 
and 1 have found it difficult to select expressions, though I wished to do so, which 
should not in some degree prejudge that question. It seems to me probable, that 
the cores act indirectly on the helix, and that their immediate action is altogether 
directed towards the dominant magnet, which, whether they consist of magnetic or 
diamagnetic metals, raises them into power either permanently or transiently, and 
has their power for that time directed towards it. Before the core moves to approach 
the magnet, the magnet and experimental helix are in close relation ; and the latter is 
situated in the intense field of magnetic force which belongs to the pole of the former. 
If the core be iron, as it approaches the magnet it causes a strong convergence and 
concentration of the lines of magnetic force upon itself; and these, as they so con- 
verge, passing througli the helix and across its convolutions, are competent to produce 
the currents in it which are obtained (2653. 2668.). As the iron retreats these lines of 
force diverge, and again crossing the line of the wire in the helix in a contmry direc- 
tion to their former course, produce a contrary current. It does not seem necessary, 
in viewing the action of the iron core, to suppose any direct action of it on the helix, 
or any other action than this which it exerts upon the lines of force of the magnet. 
In such a case its action upon the helix would be indirect. 

2697. Then, by all parity of reasoning, when a copper core enters the helix its ac- 
tion upon it should be indirect also. For the currents w'hich are produced in it arc 
caused by the direct influence of the magnet, and must react equivalently upon it. 
This they do, and because of their direction and known action, they will cause the 
lines of force of the magnet to diverge. As the core diminishes in its velocity of mo- 
tion, or comes to rest, the currents in it will cease, and then the lines of force will 
converge ; and this divergence and convergence, or passage in two directions across 
the wire of the experimental helix, is sufficient to produce the two currents which 
are obtained in the advance of the core towards the dominant magnet (2671. 26/3.). 
A corresponding effect in the contrary direction is produced by the retreat of the 
core. 

2698. On the idea that the actions of the core were not of this kind, but more 
directly upon the helix, I interposed substances between the core and the helix during 
the times of the experiment. A thick copper cylinder 2'2 inches long, 0*7 of an inch 
external diameter, and 0*1 of an inch internal diameter, and consequently 0*3 of an 
inch thick in the sides, was placed in the experimental helix, and an iion wire core 
(2668.) used in the apparatus. Still, whatever the form of the experiment, the kind 
and amount of effect produced were the same as if the copper were away, and either 
glass or air in its place. When the dominant magnet.>wa8 removed and the wire 
core made a magnet, the same results were produced. 

2699. Another copper lining, being a cylinder 2'5 inches long, 1 inch in external 
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diaraeter, and one-eighth of an inch in thickness, was placed in the experimental 
helix, and cores of silver and copper five-eighths of an inch in thickness, employed as 
before, with the best condition of the commutator (2675.) : the effects, with and 
without the copper, or with and without the glass, were absolutely the same (2698.). 

2/00. There can be no doubt that the copper linings, when in place, were full of 
currents at the time of action, and that when away no such currents would exist in 
the air or glass replacing them. There is also full reason to admit, that the 
divergence and convergence of the magnetic lines of force supposed above (2697.) 
would satisfactorily account for such currents in them, supposing the indirect action 
of the cores were assumed. If that supposition be rejected, then it seems to me that 
the whole of the bodies present, tlie magnet, the helix, the core, the copper lining, or 
the air or glass which replaces it, must all be in a state of tension, each part acting 
on every other part, being in what I have occasionally elsewhere imagined as the 
electro-tonic state (1729.). 

2701 . The advance of the copper makes the lines of magnetic force diverge, or, so 
to say, drives them before it (2697.). No doubt there is reaction upon the advancing 
copper, and the production of currents in it in such a direction as makes them com- 
petent, if continued, to continue the divergence. But it does not seem logical to say, 
that the currents which the lines of force cause in the copper, are the cause of the 
divergence of tlie lines of force. It seems to me, rather, that the lines of force are, so 
to say, diverged, or bent outward by the advancing copper (or by a connected wire 
moving across lines of force in any other form of the experiments), and that the re- 
action of the lines of force upon the forces in the particles of the copper cause them 
to be resolved into a current, by which the resistance is discharged and removed, and 
the line of force returns to its place. I attach no other meaning to the words line 
of force than that which I have given on a former occasion (2149.). 


Rmfdl bhstitution^ 
M Dec, 1849. 
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Plan of the Apparatus employed in Dr. Faraday’s Researches, Series XXIII. p. 172. 



c frame board; d, d, d wooden lever, of which e is the axis, ./‘the crank-wheel, and // the 
great wheel with its handle h ; i the bar connecting the crank-w heel and lever ; k a cylinder or cor<‘ 
of metal to be submitted to experiment; / the rod connecting it with the lever; m the helix of the 
electro-magnet ; n the iron core, and o the exciting battery ; /i the experimental helix ; y the galvano- 
meter, 20 feet from the electro-magnet; r the commutator; j/', tr connecting wires; a* springs of 
brass or copper; t a copper rod connecting the two arms of tlie lever, to give strength. 'J’he plan is 
to a scale of one-fifteenth; the part at the electro-magnet and e\perimenta] helix is in section ; the 
further description is in paragraphs 2(513, 2G14, 2645 and 2(5 is of the Experimental Researches. 
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i ' 

The following observations, which I have ventured to offer to the Royal Society, 
are intended to demonstrate the mode of evolution of the essential paits of the visual 
and auditory apparatus. 

In the fii*st part I have considered the mode of development of the optic nerve and 
retina, and also of the various layers of this membrane. In the second part, I have 
traced the evolution of the membranous labyrinth and auditory nerve. Many of these 
observations have not (as far as I am acquainted) been previously made, at the 
same time they will, I think, confirm in a remarkable manner the account that has 
already been given of the structure of these parts*. 

In the minute and accurate account of the structure of the retina which Mr. Bow- 
man has lately given in a series of lectures on the Anatomy of the Eye, he has shown 
that this essential part of the visual organ is a nervous sheet containing nearly all the 
structural elements that are found in any part of the nervous system, consisting of an 
unbroken sheet of gray nervous matter, continuous by its fibrous internal surface with 
the axes of the tubules of the optic nerve, and having its external surface formed by 
k structure similar to that of the cineritious substance of the cerebral hemispheres. 
Its permeation by a close network of capillaries assimilates it still further to the gray 
nervous matter,- for which reasons it may be considered as a portion of the cerebrum 
advanced towards the surface of the body in a suitable relation to a dioptric appa- 
ratus for the reception of rays of light from external objects.” 

The following observations are intended to demonstrate the evolution and mode 
of development of this membrane in the embryo chick, and they will, I think, con- 
firm in a most striking manner the account that has been given of the structure of 
this part. 

It is not until the thirty-third hour of incubation that there is any indication of the 
evolution of the retina or of the rudimentary eye. At the thirty-first hour (Plate VIII. 
fig. 1) the cephalic extremity of the embryo is indicated by its presenting a somewhat 

* Some of the observations on the development of the retina may be found in my Prize Essay " On the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Nerves of the Human Eye,'* contained in the Library of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, but unpublished. 
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dilated end, but no protrusion can be observed in the situation where the eye is to be 
subsequently formed. At the thirty-third hour (fig. 2) there is observed on each side 
of the cephalic extremity a protrusion of its walls, which at the thirty-sixth hour (fig. 3) 
has very much increased, having become more elongated and protruded outwards, 
presenting a somewhat dilated end, and being slightly constricted at its connection 
with the cerebral cell from which it arises ; the whole embryo is enlarged, and now 
there is a distinct division of the brain into its several primitive cells ; this protrusion, 
which is well represented in fig. 3, is the first distinct indication of the mode of deve- 
lopment of this membrane. 

In an embryo chick, examined at the forty-sixth hour of incubation from the cere- 
bral aspect (figs. 4 and 5), the future brain consisted of several cells ; the anterior, 
which was the largest, corresponded to the cerebral lobes ; the middle, smaller in size, 
to the future optic lobes ; and the posterior, the smallest, but most elongated, to the 
medulla oblongata. From the most anterior one there arose a protrusion on each side, 
having a somewhat dilated extremity : this protrusion I will cull the optic vesicle. The 
cavity of the cerebral cell from which it arose was very distinct and its wall clear and 
pellucid, and appeared to communicate with the optic vesicle, which was also hollow. 

As the cavity of the cerebral cell passed outwards on both sides into the optic 
vesicle it became less distinct, as there the wall of the vesicle, which is darkly gra- 
nular, makes it in this situation less apparent, wdiilst the cavity in the cerebral cell 
itself was distinctly seen from the thinness of its wall on its ventral aspect. If tlie 
embryo is examined from its dorsal surface (its natural position in the egg), tbe cere- 
bral cell presents an external convex surface, whilst projecting from each side arc 
seen the optic vesicles. The cavity of the cell and its communication with the optic 
vesicle, cannot on this surface be distinctly demonstrated on account of its wall being 
thicker than on the ventral side. The optic vesicle is bounded externally by a well- 
defined line which lines the outer surface of the protrusion, and seems to be con- 
nected witl) the envelopes of the cerebral mass ; this is again bounded by the tegu- 
inentary layer of the embryo. When examined with a high magnifying power, the 
vesicle presented a pale granular texture without any indication of cellular structure. 
This description of the origin of the retina, although confirmed by similar observa- 
tions, described by Baer in the Encyclopedic Anatomique, tom. viii., is not in accord- 
ance with that of some other celebrated physiologists. According to Wagner, the pro- 
trusion which forms the future retina arises from the middle and anterior cerebral cells, 
whilst Huschke describes it as “a simple rudiment, consisting of a fosette; that the 
dorsal laminae form in front of their anterior dilatation, the first cerebral cell ulti- 
mately dividing this into two lateral halves, from which result the two rudimentary 
eyes.” He says also that this fosette is formed before the end of the first day. From 
many obseiwations I have made I could never see what these observers have de- 
scribed, and, coinciding as my observations do so exactly with those of Baer, the 
conclusions w^hich I have stated regarding the origin of this membrane would seem 
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to be thereby confirmed. On examining a chick nine hours after this period, that is, 
at the fifty-fifth hour of incubation (fig. 6), the cavity before so distinctly seen in the 
anterior cerebral cell was much less apparent ; the walls of the cell have also much 
increased in size, not only projecting upwards but laterally, so as partly to cover 
over the inner portion of the protruded optic vesicle, which at the second day was so 
distinctly seen ; the head had also become more curved, which rendered a good ex- 
amination of the eye somewhat difficult. On manipulating the specimen so as to ob- 
tain a view from above downwards, the embryo lying on its ventral surface, the outer 
portion of the protruded vesicle was distinctly seen bounded by a clear defined inner 
border and an outer paler one ; the dark inner one was lost in the dark granular mass, 
which by its circular form indicated the rudimentary eye ; the outer layer was the 
external tegumentaiy membrane of the embryo. At the sixty-second hour (Plate IX. 
fig. 8) the optic vesicle is seen to be apparently situated between the anterior and 
middle cerebral cells ; this I believe depends on the great increase of development of 
these cells, and the curved form which the head now assumes, making its apparent 
origin to be from both, as stated by Wagner. On carefully examining it, the exterior 
dark line was beautifully defined all around, and presented the appearance of an outer 
covering to the eyeball ; in this apparent cavity was seen a pyriform vesicle, the future 
retina, presenting a distinct outline, except at its inner side, where it became constricted 
and of a tubular form, and to all appearance was continuous with the cerebral mass; 
this constricted portion, the tubular end, I suppose to be the optic nerve, the dilated 
portion the retina. Internal to the retina was the circular crystalline lens, with its 
central but indistinct nucleus. The conclusions I have come to, from the observa- 
tions made on the specimens from which the drawings 5, 6 and 8 are taken, are quite 
at variance with those of Huschke. He says that between the second and third 
days the two layers of the retina are formed in the following manner. He describes 
the capsule of the lens as being an inverted portion of the common integument, 
which pushes inwards the dilated end of the optic vesicle, and thus forms a double 
layer ; the outer one he describes as Jacob’s membrane, the inner inverted one the 
true retina. In order to ascertain the correctness of this statement, I examined the 
eye at four successive periods between the second and third days, at the forty-eighth, 
fifty-fifth, sixty-second and seventy-second hours. I not only examined them late- 
rally, as they naturally presented themselves on removing them from the egg, but 
both on their dorsal and ventral aspect ; and if the lens had been, as he described, an 
inversion of the integument pressing in the dilated end of the optic vesicle, both of 
the latter positions would have been most favourable for demonstrating it. Thelfens 
is however formed in quite a different manner ; it is first seen as a rather ill-defined 
granular mass in the cavity of the vesicle itself, containing in its centre a nucleus : 
this is seen on the first half of the third day. On the third it becomes more distinct, 
a well-defined line now bounds its margin ; between the fourth and fifth days, the 
granules become darker and more aggregated towards the centre, leaving a space 
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bounded by a dark outer line ; this is now the capsule of the lens, the inner one the 
bounding margin of the lens itself. Nor could I ever see satisfactorily any doubling- 
in of the retina so as to form two layers, for in no position that I put the embryo, in 
each of the several examinations that I made, could I ever detect but a single layer ; 
and besides, as I shall show hereafter, Jacob’s membrane is not developed until a 
much later period. I cannot forbear here adding the conclusions Bischoff has come 
to from his observations on this point. Although many anatomists of great reputa- 
tion follow the opinion of Huschke, he says, “ Malgr4 ces autorit^s je dois avouer 
qu’il m’a ^t^ impossible raeme chez de triis jeunes embryons de chien, de lapin, et de 
rat, d’aper 9 evoir sur la face ant^rieure de I’ceil aucune trace d’une semblable intro- 
mission des teguments exterieui-s, quoique dans certains cas, je sois rest6 incertain de 
savoir s’il existait dej^ une capsule cristalline et un cristallin*.” 

At the seventieth hour (fig. ”) the circular outline of the eyeball has become quite 
distinct, not only externally, but now the line may be traced internally, where pre- 
viously it was only indicated by the dark circular granular mass, the forming eyeball. 
The lens is also more distinctly seen bounded by its well-defined circular border, in- 
dicating its forming capsule, and the nucleus in its centre is plainly visible. When 
examined on its under surface, the embryo lying on its dorsal aspect, the original 
protrusion is seen to have become still more pyriform in shape and more (;onstricted 
at its inner part, so that the more dilated portion now clearly re.sembles the future 
retina, the constricted and tubular portion the optic nerve; the more gradual con- 
traction of this protrusion and separation of it from the cerebral mass is also now 
more clearly seen. The cavity, which on the second day existed in the cerebral cell 
and communicated with the protrusion, is now closed in, with the exception of a 
distinct fissure, which, commencing by curved borders at the margin of the lens, was 
seen to be continued inwards in the direction of the cerebral mass through the 
tubular portion of the protrusion, the optic nerve. 

The fissure seems to be evidently connected (as Bischoff also supposes) with the 
separation which is effected between the ocular vesicle and the pedicle by which it is 
connected with the cerebral cell, the fissure at first being wide and extending as far 
as the anterior part of the eye, at its inferior and inner side ; but as the tubular por- 
tion of the protrusion becomes more solidified and converted into the true optic nerve, 
the fissure becomes much narrowed. No doubt this is analogous to the fissure which 
exists permanently in the retina and optic nerve in Fishes, as is seen in the Cod. In 
the Turtle the fissure exists in the nerve though not in the retina, whilst in Birds it 
appears to be the same slit which is here described, through which the pecten gains 
admission into the interior of the eye. 

On the first half of the fourth day (fig. 9) the whole organ seems to be increased 
in size : the exterior lamina was distinctly continuous all round, and was of a dark 
granular texture ; the second layer the retina presented a different appearance to 

* Anatomic Encyclop^ie, tom. viii. p. 324 . 
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what was seen on the third day ; it had become more spherical in shape and increased 
in size ; it now appeared to commence at the margin of the lens, which was situated 
at the more anterior part of the eye ; it could not be traced around it, as in some of 
the preceding observations, but only overlapped it slightly by a thin beveled border, 
so that it appeared that the most external part of the original protruded vesicle had 
become absorbed to complete the formation of this rapidly developing membrane. 
The tubular portion of the original protrusion (the optic nerve), from the great deve- 
lopment of the cerebral mass, was hidden from view. 

On the fourth day (fig. 10) the eye had become more spherical in form, the outer 
envelope was distinct and darkly granular ; it appeared now to terminate at the edge 
of the lens, whilst a paler line could be traced over this body, an evident indication 
of the formation of the sclerotic and cornea. The retina was now less distinctly 
marked on account of the dark gmnular tinge beneath the outer envelope ; from the 
formation of the pigment in the epithelial ceils of the choroid, it could now only be 
traced to the edge of the lens, not overlapping it as in the last examination: a distinct 
fissure was still perceptible on the under surface. 

On the fifth day (fig. 11) the eye had greatly increased in size ; and along its under 
surface the fissure was seen running, from its anterior part at the margin of the lens, 
to a line which bordered the back part of the sclerotic ; the capsule of the lens was 
distinctly formed and separate from the lens itself. Both optic nerves were seen; they 
were tubular inform and presented a pale granular appearance; they passed inwards 
in the direction of the under surface of the corpora quadrigemina, but they were not 
united together in the chiasma until the seventh day. At this period, on making a 
vertical section of the organ, the retina was to the naked eye distinctly observed to 
arise from the margin of the lens, and could be detached from the other membranes 
as a perfectly distinct and separate layer. 

From these observations it is seen that the retina is originally a protrusion from 
the anterior cerebral cell, being hollow and communicating with its cavity; that as 
the progressive development of the brain takes place, the optic vesicle becomes more 
separated from its parent cell and assumes a pyriform shape, presenting a dilated ex- 
tremity, the future retina, and a tubular portion (the optic nerve). In progress of de- 
velopment a fissure is observed on its under surface, which is evidently connected 
with the separation which is effected between the ocular vesicle and the tubular 
pedicle (the optic nerve) which connects it with the cerebral cell. As this tubular 
prolongation becomes solidified so as to form the optic nerve, no communication can 
be traced between the optic vesicle and the cavity, from which it is an offset. By de- 
grees the spherical end of the protrusion is absorbed, and the retina, now fully 
formed, becomes attached to the margin of the lens, having previously completely 
surrounded that body. The optic nerve can then be seen not only to be connected 
to the anterior cerebral cell, but uniting with its fellow at the under surface of the 
optic lobes, is seen partly to terminate in those bodies. 

2 c 
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1 shall proceed, in the next place, to consider the development of the various layers 
of the retina. 

Structure of the Retina of the Chick at the Eighth Day of Incubation. 

The retina may at this period be distinctly separated as a thin transparent layer 
from the other membranes. Its choroidal surface appears to be composed of a closely 
aggregated mass of globular nuclei ; these bodies are about the size of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood, and form about one-half of the entire thickness of the mem- 
brane; they apparently correspond to the ‘^agglomerated granules” mentioned by 
Bowman as forming a considerable portion of the membrane in the normal state ; 
they are highly refractive and of a slight yellow tinge. The deep surface of the 
membrane consists of some fine granular matter, and a mass of pale and exceedingly 
delicate nucleated cells, precisely similar to those surrounding the meshes of the 
fibrous lamina in the normal structure of the membrane. No trace at this period ex- 
isted of either the meinbrana Jacobi, or the fibrous lamina of the retina. 

On the Development of the Memhrana Jacobi. 

Between the thirteenth and fourteenth days the choroidal surface of the retina pre- 
sents an exceedingly fine pale granular stratum, which covers in the “ agglomerated 
granular mass” beneath. On the fifteenth day numerous exceedingly minute and 
highly refractive yellowish granules are imbedded in it ; they vary in size, between 
the 6000th and the 8000th part of an inch in diameter, and around some of these a 
fine delicate cell-wall can be traced ; if a good view can now be obtained of this sur- 
face, it will present the appearance of a delicate epithelial layer. This I believe to be 
the first stage in the development of Jacob's membrane ; for on the eighteenth day the 
cells, which were previously of a circular form, had now become elongated, some 
being of an oval shape, whilst in others the almost perfect rod-like body was formed ; 
they now lie in a slightly imbricated manner, and their nuclei, which are of a bright 
yellow colour, are placed at the apices of the rods ; in some cases however they occupy 
the middle of these bodies ; their deep ends are larger than their choroidal ends, and 
are strongly attached by this surface to the “agglomerated granular layer” beneath ; 
so intimate is their connexion that it is difficult to get a good view of a single rod in 
the field whilst examining them, probably on account of their perfect separation 
from this layer not having yet taken place. On the twenty-first day Jacob's mem- 
brane is similar to what is seen in the full-grown bird ; the rods are now closely 
packed together, standing perpendicularly upwards, and all of an elongated cylin- 
drical form, their tips being occupied by the brilliant yellow bodies before noticed. 

On the Development of the Fibrous Lamina. 

The first trace of the fibrous lamina is seen between the fourteenth and fifteenth 
days : on examining the deep surface of the retina at this period, it is seen to be com- 
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posed of a very fine pale granular lamina^ marked by numerous faint longitudinal 
striae : on the eighteenth, this lamina, when separated from the rest of the membrane, 
is composed of numerous fibrillated bundles, which interlacing with each other form 
numerous meshes, in which are deposited the gray nucleated vesicles, which are seen 
to be formed as early as the eighth day. On the twenty-first day this lamina presents 
the same structure as is found in the full-grown bird. The preceding observations can, 
I think, be applied in explanation of some lately disputed points in connection with 
the anatomy and physiology of the retina and optic nerve. And first of the retina. 

This membrane has been seen to arise as a protrusion from the cells forming the 
future brain. Now in the microscopic anatomy of this membrane, as described by 
Bowman, the vesicular layer of tlie retina is stated to be analogous to the vesicular 
layer of the hemisphere of the brain, whilst Henle, and other anatomists of great 
note, consider the elements of this layer to be more analogous to epithelium. From 
the circumstance of the retina arising, as it undoubtedly does, from the cerebral cells, 
being in fact part of them and performing a similar function, we have, I think, a great 
proof of the similarity in the structure of these two parts. There is another point 
also, I think, of some importance in proving, as it does, that the opinion of some 
modern anatomists is incorrect in stating that none of the fibres of the optic nerve 
can be traced to the optic thalamus. I have said that the origin of the retina is from 
the anterior cerebral cell, and that at a future period the optic nerve could be traced 
uniting with its fellow of the opposite side beneath the optic lobes. It is in the 
anterior cerebral cell that the thalanii are subsequently formed, which makes it ex- 
ceedingly probable that some of its fibres are connected with it, although the greater 
majority may be traced to the optic lobes. 

These facts 1 think are of some importance, and prove how deductions formed 
from microscopic embryology may be applied to confirm dissections or microscopic 
investigations made on the same parts in the mature animal. 

On the Development of the Memhranom Labyrinth and Auditory Nerve, 

The observations I made prior to my description of the mode of evolution of the 
retina will almost apply here as a preface to my observations on the development of 
the membranous labyrinth and auditory nerve, for the essential part of this mem- 
brane consists, like the retina, of a fibrous lamina formed of the terminal axes, 
cylinders of the nerve tubules or of terminal loops of nerves, which are in intimate 
relation with a layer of dark and closely-set nucleated cells, not unlike those found 
lying between the meshes of the fibrous lamina of the retina ; like it also, it may be 
regarded (as the following observations will show) as a protruded portion of the 
brnin, modified somewhat in its texture and connected with an appropriate apparatus, 
which receives and transmits its peculiar impressions. 

The following observations are intended to demonstrate the mode of development 
of this membrane, and they will, I think, confirm, not only the description given of 
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the structure of this part, but show the striking analogy which exists between it and 
the retinal expansion. 

At present two opinions exist regarding the evolution of the ear-bulb. It is stated 
by Baer that it arises soon after the appearance of the eye, in the form of a tubular 
prolongation of the brain, whicli is hollow, and communicates with the cavity of the 
fourth ventricle, its peripheral extremity forming a vesicular dilatation, which is 
gradually separated from the brain. Into this vesicle, which is the analogue of the 
labyrinth, there is protruded inwards a reflection of the integument, which forms 
all the accessory parts of the organ of hearing. Huschke’s account is entirely dif- 
ferent ; he says that the membranous labyrinth does not arise from the brain, but is 
originally a blind sac of the skin with an excretory duct; which gradually contract- 
ing, is at last separated from the common integument and exists as a separate sac 
beneath it. The following observations coincide partly with the description given by 
Baer; at the same time I shall venture to state some facts in connection with this 
point that have not been (as far as I am acquainted) previously noticed. In the 
embryo chick at the fiftieth hour, soon after the close of the second day, I observed 
that the medulla oblongata was not closed in above, but presented a large open 
shallow cavity, the analogue of the fourth ventricle. At the cephalic extremity it 
communicated with the optic lobes and the anterior cerebral cell by means of a small 
circular orifice. From the central part of the wall of this cavity, and exactly oppo- 
site to the second branchial cleft, the first rudiment of the auditory sac was visible, 
in the form of a small protruded vesicle of a somewhat flattened circular shape ; this 
vesicle was hollow, clear and pellucid, and communicated with the ventricular cavity 
by a small circular orifice. This communication was most distinctly seen on exami- 
ning the embryo from the dorsal aspect, as shown in fig. 13, where the aperture 
leading into the protruded sac is visible on one side, bounded by its well-defined 
margin. In order to satisfy myself of the correctness of this observation, and to test 
the accuracy of Huschke's statement, I examined numerous embryos every second 
hour, from the thirty-sixth hour to the time when the above appearances were ob- 
served, but in none could I detect a protrusion of the tegumentary layer in that 
situation, and, coinciding as my observations do with those of Baer as regards the 
origin of this membrane, they justify,! think, the conclusions which are above stated. 

At the fifty-sixth hour (fig. 14) the auditory vesicle occupies its usual position; it 
has become however increased in size, and has assumed a pyriform shape, so that 
now it presents a narrow contracted tubular portion, the rudiment of the auditory 
nerve, and a dilated spherical extremity, the auditory sac, or rudimentary vesti- 
bule. This latter portion projects into and becomes encased by the muscular and 
tegumentary layers of the embryo, forming a distinctly marked projection beneath 
the integument; the vesicle itself has become darkly granular and more opake, but 
the cavity in its interior is still distinctly seen communicating with the ventricular 
cavity, through the tubular prolongation of the vesicle (the auditory nerve) ; the 
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aperture of comrounication is however much smaller^ having become more contracted^ 
and this contraction apparently increases as the separation between the auditory 
vesicle and its parent cell takes place. At the sixty-fifth hour (see fig. 15) the ear- 
bulb has increased considerably in size, and a more marked separation is now seen 
to exist between the auditory neiwe and the expanded vestibular sac ; the latter has 
assumed an oval shape and" is now directed slightly backwards, the cavity in its in- 
terior still existing ; but the auditory nerve has become now quite solidified, so that 
no communication exists at this period between it and the ventricular cavity. From 
the description which I have already given, a marked similarity may be observed be- 
tween the origin of this membrane and that of the retina and optic nerve ; these parts 
arise in both cases as a pi*otruded portion of the cerebral mass, being hollow and 
communicating with the cavity of the parent cell ; in process of time a gradual sepa- 
ration takes place between them and the parts from which they arise; they then assume 
a pyriform shape, but still communicate with the cerebral cavity ; as however the 
nerve becomes solidified and more fully formed, and the separation between them is 
more fully effected, then no communication can be traced between the two cavities. 
It is in this stage of the development of the auditory apparatus in the Bird, that a 
remarkable similarity is to be observed between it and the normal condition of the 
same part in some of the lower animals. There are in fact now formed the two 
elementary portions of this apparatus, the auditory nerve and its vesicular bulb (the 
analogue of the vestibular sac). Such is the simple condition of this organ in the 
Crustacea and in the cephalopod mollusks. 

I shall, in the next place, proceed to describe the observations I have made on the 
development of the semicircular canals, or rather of those portions of the mem- 
branous labyrinth which line those cavities, and which are found superadded in most. 
Birds, Fishes, and Mammalia. 

At the seventy-second hour (fig. 16) the vestibular sac has become more distinctly 
separated from the cavity from which it originated, but is connected with it by the 
auditory nerve, which is fully formed and of large size ; the vesicle is still quite hollow, 
and contains a thin limpid fluid ; but its oval form is lost from a distinct contraction 
of its (apparent) entire circumference, which is observed about its centre; this con- 
traction is seen to exist both on the outer and also on the inner wall, and is the first 
indication of the separation of the vestibule from the membranous semicircular canals, 
which are ultimately formed from the terminal portion of the vesicle. At the eighty- 
second hour (fig. 17) the contraction is observed to have become more marked, so as 
partially to subdivide the vestibular sac into two unequal portions ; the lower one, that 
connected with the auditory nerve, is the future vestibule, the upper terminal one 
being developed into the semicircular canals ; the cavity still exists in the interior of 
the vesicle, and the auditory nerve has increased in size. At the close of the fourth 
day (fig. 18) the terminal bulbous portion of the original vestibular sac has become 
very considerably enlarged, and of an oval elongated form ; the contraction originally 
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eadstiog and aqiarating it from the vestibule itself has tucreased veiy coDsklerahlyf 
so that now a well'inarked separation is seen to exist, altiunigh both cavities cMo- 
iBimicate with each other. A slight depitssion or riwliow pit is now otwerved to 
exist at the end of the termicai vesicle, which soon becomes very distinct. Hiis I 
believe indicates the first radiment of one of the semicircular canals ; no trace e€ the 
foiding4n or depression of the integument in this situatimi could be observed. 

About the sixth day this depression is more marked, and it is apparently ficm the 
amalgamation of this reflected portion and the inner wall of the vesicle with each 
other, that the membranous semicircular canals are formed. At first they a|^>eBr to 
* retain the same diameter throughout, but between the twelfth and thirteenth days 
they become somewhat contracted in parts, leaving some portions of their original 
diameter : it is these that apparently ultimately form the ampnllie. At about the 
same period a cartilaginous nidus is deposited on the outer side of the membranous 
labyrinth, which is soon developed into the various parts of the osseous labyrinth : 
at the same time also a small quantity of calcareous matter is deposited in the vesti* 
bular sac. It is interesting to observe that the membranous labyrinth between the 
eighth and thirteenth days has a structure almost precisely similar to that of the 
retinal expansion of the same period, consisting, like it, of a distinct but very delicate 
fibrous mesh, in the spaces between which are deposited a quantity of granular matter 
and numerous nucleated cells, its exterior surface being composed of a dense mass of 
nncld, almost precisely analogous to the “ agglomerated granules” which form so 
laige a portion of the entire substance of the retina. From the preceding observa- 
tions the following conclusions may be drawn. 

That the membranous labyrinth, like the retina, is a protruded portion of the brain,' 
being hollow and communicating with the ventricular cavity from which it arises. 
As the progressive development of the brain proceeds, tbe auditory sac becomes 
more elongated and of a pyriform shape, the dilated portion being analogous to the 
vestibule, tbe contracted tubular portion to the auditory nerve ; this subsequently 
becomes solid, and the cavity in tbe vestibule does not then communicate with tbe 
ventricle, from tbe wall of which it is an offset. This representative of tbe normal 
condition of the organ in some of the lower animals now takes on a higher form of 
development, for tbe membranous semicircular canals are now added to the vestibule, 
bmng formed by a contraction, and subsequently, a folding inwards and union of a 
portion of tbe walls of tbe vesicle itself; lastly, the walls of these canals becoming in 
parts contracted, the dilated ampullae are formed. 
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EXPIANATION OF n» BlATXS. 

PLATE Vin. 

Fig. 1. An embtyo chick at the thirty-first hour of incubation. 

Fig. 2. An embryo chick at the thirty-third hour. 

Fig. 8. An embryo chick at the thirty-sixth boor. The first rndiment of the ^e is 
here seen to be visible in the form of a protrusion from the anterior cere- 
bral cell. 

Fig. 4. An embryo chick at the forty-sixth hour. The optic vesicle is seen now very 
distinct, presenting a slight contraction at its connection with the cerebral 
cell from which it arises. 

Fig. 5. The cephalic extremity of a chick at the same period more highly magnified. 

This Plate is intended to represent the cavity which exists both in the cere- 
bral cell and optic vesicle, and the communication between them. 

Fig. 6. The cephalic extremity of an embryo at the fifty-fifth liour viewed from the 
dorsal aspect, principally intended to represent the mode of formation of 
the crystalline lens. 

Fig. 7> The under surface of the eye of a chick at the seventieth hour. This figure 
shows the spherical form of the eyeball, its contracted tubular end, the 
optic nerve, the mode of formation of the lens, and the fissure which exists 
on the under surface of the eye. 

PLATE IX. 

Fig. 8. The cephalic extremity of an embryo chick at the sixty-second hour (lateral 
view). 

Fig. 9. In this Plate the retina is seen overlapping the margin of the lens at the latter 
half of the third day. 

Figs. 10 and 11. The eye of an embryo chick on the fourth day. 

Fig. 12. The eye of an embryo chick on the fifth day. 

Fig. 13. In this Plate the first rudiment of the ear is visible in the form of a smtdl 
vesicular protrusion from the central part of the medulla oblongata (from 
an embryo chick at the fiftieth hour of incubation). 

Fig. 14. An embryo chick at the fifty-sixth hour. The ear-bulb is now seen to be of 
a pyriform shape, and communicating with the cavity from which it arises. 

F%. 15. The cephalic extremity of an embryo chick at the sixty-fifth hour of incuba- 
tion. The rudimentary vestibule and auditory nerve are now seen fully 
formed. 

fig. 16. The ear of an embryo chick at the seventy-second hour of incubation. The 
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auditory nerve is now seen quite solid, and the vestibule presents a slight 
contraction near its centre. 

Fig. 17. An embryo chick at the eighty-second hour, viewed from the dorsal aspect. 

The cavity of the fourth ventricle is distinctly seen, and on either side the 
rudimentary ear is shown in situ ; the contraction of the wall of the vesti- 
bule is more marked. 

Fig. 18. The ear of an embryo chick at the ninety-sixth hour. The vestibular con- 
traction is more marked, and a depression is observed at the extremity of 
the terminal vesicle, which subsequently forms one of the semicircular 
canals. 


8 ff'ilton Street, 
October \Ath, 1849. 
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IX. On the means adopted in the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories for deter- 
mining the Absolute Falues, Secular Change^ and Annual V txriation of the Mag- 
netic Force. By Lieut. -Colonel Edward Sabine^ R.A.^ For. Sec. R.S. 


Received February — Read April 25, 1850. 

So many of the magnetic observatories which professed to adopt and pursue the 
system of observation recommended by the Royal Society have confined themselves, 
apparently even in what they have attempted, to investigations into the diurnal 
fluctuations of the magnetic elements, and into what have been called magnetic 
disturbances^ that it may not be inappropriate to recall to recollection the far more 
extensive system of observation which it was the purpose of the Royal Society to in- 
stitute. 

The diurnal variations and the magnetic disturbances form, it is true, a portion, 
and an important portion, of the objects contemplated ; but they can only be regarded 
as the effects of minor forces, superimposed upon the far more powerful and im- 
portant agency of the terrestrial magnetism itself, and from which they are pro- 
bably distinct both in their nature and in their origin. 

In the provision of instruments and in the elaborate instructions contained in the 
Report of the Royal Society for the determination of the absolute valves and secular 
changes, as well as of the periodical variations of the three magnetic elements, it was 
obviously the purpose to comprehend as the objects of investigation the whole of the 
phenomena by which the magnetic state of our planet is either permanently or tem- 
porarily affected ; and particularly the permanent and systematic part of the pheno- 
mena which results from that more powerful agency to which the name of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism” more strictly belongs. 

The determination of the mean numerical values of the elements of terrestrial 
magnetism in direction and force at different points of the earth’s surface, (the force 
being expressed in absolute measure, intelligible consequently to future generations 
however distant, and conveying to them a knowledge of the present magnetic state 
of the globe,) and the determination of the nature and amount of the secular changes 
which the elements are at present undergoing, are the first steps in that great induc- 
tive inquiry, by which it may be hoped that the inhabitants of the globe may at some 
date, perhaps not very distant, obtain a complete knowledge of the laws of the phe- 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism, and possibly gain an insight into the physical 
causes of one of the most remarkable forces by which our planet is affected. 

It is true that the instruments proposed by the Royal Society, as well as the in- 
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structions for their use, were found on the experience of the first few years to be not 
fully adequate to the satisfactory attainment of all the purposes for which they had 
been designed. This was especially the case in regard to the Bifilar Magnetometer, 
the magnet of which, 15 inches long, was directed to be used, in conjunction with the 
magnet of the Declinometer (which was of similar length), for the determination of the 
horizontal component of the magnetic force. It was soon found that at a suitable 
distance from each other, necessarily regulated by their length, the magnets were 
too far apart in the experiments of deflection, to produce angles of deflection bearing 
a suflicient proportion to the unavoidable errors of observation ; whence the results 
so obtained were charged with a probable error far too great for the purposes con- 
templated. It was also found, that, whenever the magnets of the Bifilar and Decli- 
nometer were thus employed, a break was unavoidably made in the series with the 
Bifilar, on the continuity of which its value as a differential instrument, and therefore 
as an instrument for determining secular changes, must necessarily in great measure 
depend. To obviate these inconveniences, and particularly the latter, “ Revised In- 
structions” were drawn up and circulated by the Royal Society, recommending the 
employment of an auxiliary apparatus, by which the experiments of vibration and de- 
flection required for the determination of the horizontal component of the Force 
might be made in a separate apartment, and therefore without disturbing the magneto- 
meters of the observatory, which from thenceforward would be employed solely as 
differential instruments. The magnets of the auxiliary apparatus were reduced from 
15 inches to 12 and 9 inches in length. It was found however on trial, that when these 
magnets were placed at the minimum admissible distance from each other correspond- 
ing to their length, their distance apart was still too great to produce angles of deflec- 
tion of suflicient magnitude, to lessen the probable error of the results to an amount, 
which would enable the secular change from month to month, or even from year to year, 
to be ascertained by their means within any reasonable period of observation. A few 
months’ additional experience also served to show that when the Bifilar was thus set 
free to be appropriated wholly as a differential instrument, and when the magnet was 
left perfectly undisturbed, the conclusions which might be derived from it were still 
subject to two instrumental irregularities, which did not conveniently admit of eli- 
mination by any known process of experiment, and which prevented the observations 
made with the Bifilar from being strictly comparable with each other for more than 
very short intervals of time. One of these sources of irregularity had been antici- 
pated, and it was hoped might have been surmounted; but the other had been 
apparently wdiolly unforeseen. The first consisted in the liability of the magnet bar 
to lose a portion of its magnetism. It was hoped if the magnet were entirely undis- 
turbed by removals, that after a few months it might gradually attain a state in 
which its magnetism might undergo no further change (at least while it remained 
undisturbed), and that even whilst the period of change continued, the loss might be 
of a sufficiently uniform character to admit of its being allowed for. Tliis has however 
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been by no means found to be the case with the magnets employed in the different 
Bifilars of the Colonial Observatories, whose loss of magnetism appears to be subject 
to no general or systematic law, and even occasionally to intermit and to recommence 
without any apparent or discernible cause. To eliminate the effect of the loss, the 
magnetic moment of the bar would require therefore to be examined from time to 
time, and at short intervals ; but the removal of the magnet for this purpose would 
break the connexion and thus interrupt the continuity of the series. 

The source of the other irregularity in the indications of the Bifilar, and which 
does not appear to have been anticipated, is still somewhat obscure : the effect is of 
the opposite character to that of the loss of magnetism in the magnet bar ; and the 
position of equilibrium of the bar has been in more than one instance so much 
affected by it, tliat the bar has in a few months progressively passed out of the field 
of view of the telescope. The position of equilibrium is determined on the one side 
by the two variables, the magnetism of the earth and that of the bar; and on 
the other side by the supposed constants, the weight of the bar, the length and 
distance between the parallel suspension wires, and the angle of torsion. The weight 
of the bar cannot alter ; the angle of torsion and the distance between the wires, ob- 
served before and after the change in the instances referred to, were ascertained to 
have undergone no alteration. A lengthening of the suspension wire has been there- 
fore supposed to be the cause of the irregularity in question, the effect being pre- 
cisely that which would be produced by an elongation of the wire ; but no direct 
proof ot this has yet been obtained, because when the Bifilars were first adjusted no 
such effect was anticipated, and the exact length of the suspension wire at the period 
of the first adjustment appears to have been in no case measured*. 

The Bifilar being thus found to be affected by two sources of instrumental irregu- 
larity opposite in character, neither of which admitted of being satisfactorily elimi- 
nated, the comparability of the differential results obtained with that instrument, 
constructed according to the specifications in the Instructions of the Royal Society, 
could only be relied on for short intervals, and they would consequently admit of 
no certain inference being drawn from them in respect to secular changes. 

The observations made during the first years of the Colonial Observatories having 
thus failed in accomplishing a very important, if not the most important, part of the 
objects contemplated, I requested Captain Riddell, who was at that time my assist- 
ant in the superintendence of the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories, to make 

♦ The Toronto Bifilar was adjusted on the 25th February 1843, with the intention that it should remain un- 
disturbed. Between this date and the llth of October of the same year the reading of the scale had altered 
470 scale divisions, equivalent (approximately) to *044 parts of the force. At Hobarton the Bifilar was ad- 
justed, with the intention of its being left undisturbed, on the 16th of July, 1843. On the Ist of March, 
1846, the scale reading had altered 78 scale divisions, equivalent (approximately) to *017 parts of the force. 
The alterations in both cases are in the opposite direction to what would be occasioned by a loss of force in 
the magnet bar, and must be regarded as the excess of one instrumental irregularity over a second, the real 
value of either being unknown. 
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such modifications in the Portable Magnetometer originally devised by Professor 
Wilhelm Weber*, the magnets of which were only from 3 to 4 inches in length, as 
would be likely to remedy several practical defects which experience had pointed out 
in that instrument ; and to draw up such instructions for its use as might make it, 
when thus modified, an efficient instrument for effecting those purposes, originally 
prescribed by the Royal Society, which had hitherto failed of accomplishment ; viz. 
the determination of the absolute values, secular changes, and annual variations of 
the horizontal component of the magnetic force. The modifications thus introduced 
and the methods of observation recommended, are contained in a work entitled 

Magnetical Instructions for the use of Portable Instruments adapted for Ma^etical 
Surve 7 /s and Portable Observatories^ and for the use of a set of small Imtruments adapted 
for a fixed Magnetic Observatory ; with Forms for the Registry of Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observations in which work, various other forms of instruments, suited 
for particular magnetic purposes, are also described, together with the best methods 
of using them, and of determining the several constants required in calculating the 
final results. The Portable Unifilar Magnetometer, with the modifications thus in- 
troduced, was shown to the magneticians assembled at the meeting of the British 
Association at Cambridge in 1845 ; and Captain Riddell’s Manual, printed by the 
authority of Government, has been extensively circulated amongst those persons who 
are engaged in magnetic researches, and has been found extremely useful, 1 believe, 
by those who have consulted it. A statement was made at the meeting of the British 
Association in 1845 of what had then been accomplislied by the Colonial Observatories, 
and also of what still remained to be accomplished, to fulfil the objects for. which the 
institution of those establishments had been recommended jointly by the Royal So- 
ciety and British Association ; and the probability was shown of speedily fulfilling all 
those objects by the means which had been adopted. Upon this statement a further 
but limited continuance of the observatories was recommended to Government and 
sanctioned. I am desirous of taking the earliest opportunity in iny power of laying 
before the Royal Society a statement of the success which has attended the employ- 
ment of the means thus referred to; because I am in hopes it may be an inducement 
to other observatories, which have either been instituted for the purpose of coopemting 
in the plan proposed by the Royal Society, or who have expressed the intention or de- 
sire of cooperating, to persevere in the fulfilment of all the objects originally contem- 
plated ; either by the adoption of the means which will be now described, or by the 
invention and employment of others which may serve the purpose as well or still 
more effectually. I shall avail myself of the observations wliich have been made at 
the Colonial Observatory of Toronto in Canada, under the direction of Captain 

* A description of this instrument, translated by Mrs. Sabine, partly from an onginal account printed by 
M. Webeb in the * Hesultate des Magnetischen Vereins,' and partly from manuscript communications kindly 
furnished by M. Weber himself, was presented to the Editor of Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, and forms art. 
XVIII. in the second volume of that work. 
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Lbfroy, R.A., F^R.S., for the purpose of illustrating the objects which I have in view. 
I might also have availed myself of similar observations made at the observatory at 
Hobarton in Van Diemen Island, under the direction of Commander Kay, R.N., 
F.R.S., but for the fear of encumbering this communication with too much detail. 

The magnets employed for the monthly scries of observations on the absolute hori- 
zontal force at Toronto are solid cylinders of 0*3 inch diameter; the suspension 
magnet being 3 inches and the deflecting magnet 3*67 inches in length. The same 
magnets have been used throughout the series. The observations are made about the 
same period in every month, and are extended over three days, usually the 16th, 17th 
and 18th of the month. Three distances are employed, the least being I foot, and 
the greatest 1 foot and four-tenths from the cent re of the suspended magnet. The de- 
flections are read on a circle of 6 inches diameter, having two verniers reading to20'^ 
The deflections vary, according to the distance, from 6® to 10®. The reading telescope 
is attached to and moves with the azimuth circle ; the deflecting magnet is therefore 
always perpendicular to the suspended magnet wlien the deflections caused by the 
latter are read off. The deflecting magnet is suspended for vibration in a stirrup with 
a mirror, in a detached wooden box, by a silk thread, of which the line of detorsion is 
brought approximately into the magnetic meridian. The time of vibration is deter- 
mined by the mean of 300 vibrations in very small arcs, the commencing arc being 
always the same, i e. 50', and a correction for the arc is applied. Actual changes in 
the horizontal force of the earth occurring between the two parts of the experiment, 
I. e. between the experiments of deflection and vibration, are eliminated by a correc- 
tion derived from the Observatory Bililar, which is read off concurrently with the de- 
flections and vilu-ations, and both are reduced by this means to what they would have 
been, had the horizontal force, at the time of each observation, coincided with the 
mean horizontal force shown by the Bifilar on the same day. The reduction might 
obviously have been made with ecpial convenience to the mean leading of the Bifilar 
in the month \ but this reduction would have involved the question of the dependence 
to be placed on the Bifilar itself for longer periods than for a few hours ; and as the 
absolute determinations extend in every month over three days, I have preferred to 
keep their results independent of this reduction, except in two instances, viz. October 
and November 1848, when disturbances of unusual magnitude and continuance less- 
ened the force on the days of observation to a more than ordinary degree. In those 
two instances therefore the results of the absolute determinations have been reduced 
to the mean reading of the Bifilar in the respective months^ instead of its reading on 
the respective days of observation. 

Differences of temperature occurring in the experiments of deflection and vibration 
have been eliminated by a temperature correction applied to the deflecting magnet, 
in which the coefficient has been very carefully determined by the usual process 
directed in the Revised Instructions of the Royal Society. 

The constant, depending upon the value of the moment of inertia of the deflecting 
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magnet when suspended for vibration, has been carefully determined ^ repeated expe- 
riments made at Toronto with inertia rings of different weights and dimensions ; and 
for greater security these experiments will be repeated with other rings at Woolwich 
when the series is closed. The intercomparison of the partial results with all the 
rings will give to the determination of the value of this constant a probable error, 
which, converted into terms of the intensity of the force, will enter as one of the con- 
stituents into the probable error of the value of the force at Toronto corresponding 
to the mean period of observation derived from the complete series. 

There is also another constant which enters into the absolute value, which has yet 
to be determined for the Toronto deflecting magnet, namely, that which enables us 
to eliminate the variation induced by the magnetism of tbe earth in the magnetic 
moment of a bar, in the different positions in which it is employed in the experiments 
of deflection and vibration. An apparatus for the determination of this constant has 
been constructed at Woolwich, where the necessary experiments will be made at the 
close of the series ; here also a comparison of different trials will give the probable 
error of the determination of this constant, which will thus enter into and be made a 
part of the probable error which shall ultimately be assigned to the final mean deter- 
mination of the absolute horizontal force at Toronto. 

For the purposes to be considered in this paper, however, it is not necessaiy that the 
values of the constants, representing the moment of inertia and the variation of the 
induction moment, should be precisely known : the mutual relation of the results ob- 
tained in different months would manifestly be the same, although the whole series 
might be affected by some slight inaccuracy in one or more of the constants employed 
in the calculation. It is not necessary therefore to wait until the constants above 
described have been determined with ultimate precision, in order to discuss the pro- 
bable error of a single monthly determination by the absolute method, and the value 
of a series of monthly determinations of this nature in investigating the secular 
change and the annual variation of the force. These will be the same, although the 
absolute value of the force when finally determined might prove to be one thousandth 
part greater for example, or one thousandth part less, than we may at present 
assume it to be. 

I subjoin therefore the following series of the results of the monthly observations 
at Toronto, from January 1845 to April 1849, as relatively correct; and as exhibiting 
the values of the horizontal force on the days of the respective months on which the 
observations were made, with an accuracy which, as respects observation error strictly 
so called, must be greater than that which would be inferred from the probable error 
of a single monthly determination obtained in tbe usual manner ; because the pro- 
bable error so obtained will include, besides observation error properly so called, the 
effects of regular or irregular variations which may have affected the force itself on 
tbe particular days of observation. 
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Table 1. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

Januaty 

3*5377 

3*5378 

3*5337 

3*6222 

3*5213 

February 

3*6376 

3*5313 

3*5320 

3*5265 

3*5210 

March 

3*6375 

3*5341 

3*5284 

3*5270 

3*5240 

April 

3*5351 

3*5323 

3*5249 

3'5261 

3‘6260 

May 

3*5388 

3*5317 

3*6283 

3*5286 


Juue 

3*5421 

3*5367 

3*5302 

3*5274 


Julv 

3*5413 

3*5365 

3*5287 

3*5305 


August 

3*5383 

3*6313 

3*5335 

3*6279 


September 

3*5373 

3*5303 

3*5257 

3*5239 


October 

3*5363 

3*6290 

3*5261 

3*5223 

I 

November 

3*6360 

3*5278 

3*5266 

1 3*5184 


December 

3*5379 

3*6334 

3*6237 

3*5214 



Regarding each monthly determination as entitled to equal weight, and taking the 
arithmetical mean of all the observed values as the most probable mean value, we 
find the mean value to be 3*53043 with a probable error of +*00055 ; and the pro- 
bable error of a single monthly determination i:*0040. 

This is on the most simple hypothesis, in which neither secular change nor annual 
variation is supposed to exist. If we call X the arithmetical mean as above derived, 
and Xi, X'a, X!, . . . X„ the several observed monthly results, we shall have the several 
errors remaining over, X'j— X, Xi— X, Xi^— X, as follows : — 


Table II. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

January 

+ •0073 
+ *0072 
+ •0071 
+ •0047 
+ •0084 
+ •0117 
*0109 
^-•0079 
+ •0069 
+ •0059 
+ •0056 
+ •0075 

+ •0074 
+ *0009 
+ •0037 
+ •0019 
+ *0013 
+ *0063 
+ *0061 
+ *0009 
—*0001 

+ *0033 
+ *0016 
—•0020 

-•0082 

-•0091 

February 

-•0049 

—•0034 

-•0094 

March 

-•0064 

April 

—•0055 

—•0043 

—0044 

May 

—*0021 

—*0018 

June 

—•0002 

-•0030 

i 

July 

— *0017 

+ •0001 


August 

+ •0031 

—•0025 


September 

—*0047 

-•0065 

1 

October 

—•0014 

—•0053 

—*0081 

i 

November 

—•0026 

—•0038 

—•0120 


December 

+ •0030 

+ •0067 

-•0090 





The prevalence of + signs in the earlier portion of the period, and of — signs in 
the later portion, points obviously to the existence of secular change, viz. to a de- 
crease of the horizontal force in successive years during the period of observation. 
For the purpose of obtaining the mean annual value of this decrease, we may derive 
an equation from each of the monthly determinations of the form X'=X+fli/, in which 
X is the most probable value of the horizontal force in the middle period of the series, 
I. e. on the 1st of March, 1847, X' the observed horizontal force in any other month, 
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a the interval in months between the date of X' and March the 1st, 18479 R^d y the 
monthly variation occasioned by secular change. We have fifty-two such equations 
furnished by the series, which, treated by the method of least squares, give 
X=s3’63048, and *000347 the monthly secular change, the latter number being 
equivalent to an annual decrease of *0042 in the horizontal force during the period 
comprehended by the observations. For the purpose of obtaining the errors remain- 
ing over on this hypothesis of secular change, we must apply to each of the results in 
Table I. a correction, equivalent to the effect of secular change in the interval elapsed 
between the dates of the particular observation and the mean epoch of the 1st of 
March, 1847 ; and having done so, we now find, on the hypothesis of the existence of 
a uniform secular decrease of the horizontal force annually of *0042, 3*53043 as the 
value of the horizontal force on the 1st of March, 1847, with a probable error of 
+*00025 ; whilst the probable error of a single monthly determination is reduced to 
+*0018 instead of +*0040 as before; and as the weights of different hypotheses are 
measured by the inverse squares of the probable errors, the hypothesis which supposes 
a secular decrease of force amounting to *0042 annually is more probable than the 
hypothesis which supposes no secular change, in the proportion of 4*7 (nearly) to 1. 

Having thus obtained the value of the horizontal component of the magnetic force 
corresponding to the 1st of March, 1847, and the mean value of the secular change of 
this element during the period of the observations, we require, for the purpose of de- 
riving the values of the total magnetic force and its secular change, at the same epoch, 
to know the magnetic inclination corresponding to the epoch, and the secular change 
of that element also. For the first we have to seek the mean result of the observations 
of inclination, which were also made monthly during the same fifty-two months. In 
the three first years, 1845 to 1847 inclusive, the observations of inclination were made 
on every Tuesday and Friday, three hours before noon on the Tuesdays, and three 
hours afternoon on the Fridays; thus furnishing eight or nine partial determinations 
in each month according to the number of Tuesdays and Fridays contained in it; 
each determination being complete in respect to the several positions of the circle and 
needle required for that pui*pose. In 1848 and 1849 the same number, or occasion- 
ally a greater number, of partial determinations was made monthly ; but instead of 
the Tuesdays and Fridays, the days of observation were the same as those on which 
the horizontal force was observed. The circle employed, from January 1845 to 
March 1846 inclusive, was one of Gambey's well-known 9-inch circles, and from 
April 1846 to April 1849 one of Robinson’s, of the same dimension and of the same 
pattern. In Gambey’s circle two needles were used, one from January 1845 to De- 
cember of the same year, and the second from January 1846 to March of the same 
year; in Robinson’s circle also two needles were used, one from April 1846 to August 
1847, when an accident befell it, and a second from September 1847 to April 1849. 
The needles used in Gambey’s and Robinson’s circles were made by those artists re- 
spectively, and both circles and needles were probably as perfect of their kind as any 
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that have ever been made. The intercomparability of the results might possibly have 
been more perfect if one and the same instrument had been used throughout (an im- 
portant consideration in respect to the secular change) ; but, on the other band, the 
probable accuracy of the general result as regards the mean inclination must be 
viewed as in some degree strengthened by the employment of different instruments. 
The following Table exhibits the fifty-two monthly results : — 


Table HI. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

January 

75 18-4 

76 13-8 

75 15*0 

75 20*3 

75 19-5 

February 

19*5 

14*« 

15*2 

18*7 

18*1 

March 

14*5 

13*8 

16-S 

17*2 

16*7 

April 

11*5 

14*3 

15*9 

18*0 

18*4 

May 

15*4 

14*4 

16*1 

17*2 


June 

15*0 

14*8 

13*1 

16*8 


July 

14*5 

14*0 j 

11*3 

16*4 


August 

14*6 

14*4 

12*6 

19*0 


September 

16*6 

15*7 

12*5 

17*3 


October 

14*3 

15*4 

17-6 

19*0 


November 

16*8 

15-0 

17*7 

19*4 


December 

15*2 

15*0 

17*0 

20*6 



On the hypothesis of the terrestrial magnetic inclination having been constant 
during the period of observation (/. e. constant in respect to secular change and an- 
nual variation, and subject only to irregular and diurnal fluctuations), we obtain from 
the results in the Table a mean inclination of 7^° 16'*09, with a probable error of 
+0'*20, and i 1^*46 as the probable error of a single monthly determination. These 
probable errors include of course the effects of irregular fluctuation as well as those 
of observation error properly so called, besides the possible influence of secular change 
and annual variation ; the two latter being excluded by the hypothesis. 

The errors remaining over on this hypothesis are shown in the following Table : — 


Table IV. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

January 

4*2*3 

-2*3 

/ 

-1*1 

+ 4*2 

4-3*4 

February 

4-3*4 

-1*9 

-0*9 

+ 2'6 


March 

-1*6 

—2*3 

4-0*1 

+ 1*1 


April 

-4*6 

— 1*8 

-0*2 

-M-9 

4-2*3 

May 

-0*7 

-1*7 

0*0 

■f 1-1 


June 

1*1 

— 1*3 

-3*0 

+ 0*7 


July 

1*6 

-2*1 

-4*8 

4*0*3 


August 

1*6 

-1*7 

—3*5 

-I-2-9 


September 

October* 

4-0*5 

^EliS 

-0*6 

4-1*2 


1*8 


4- 1*5 

+ 2*9 


November 

-f-0*7 

—1*1 

4-1*6 

4-3*3 


December 

-0*9 

-M 

4-0*9 

4-4*5 



The prevalence of — signs in the earlier months, and of + signs in the later 

MOCCCL. 2 B 
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months, indicates distinctly the existence of secular change. Pursuing therefore the 
same method of obtaining its mean value during the period of observation as was 
adopted in the case of the horizontal force, we obtain from the fifty-two conditional 
equations ^=:+0'*074J as the monthly value of the secular change, equivalent to a 
mean annual increase of the inclination during the period of observation of (y*89 ; and 
75 ° 16' 09 as the mean inclination on the 1st of March, 1847, with a probable error 
reduced to + 0 '* 17 , the probable error of a single monthly determination being 
il'*23; whence we may infer that the hypothesis of a secular increase in the in- 
clination of 0^*89 annually during the period of observation is more probable than the 
hypothesis of no secular change, in the proportion of 1*4 to 1. 

Total Force; its mean value and secular change . — Having thus derived from the 
scries of fifty-two months of observation the mean value of the horizontal force 
=3*53043, and of the inclination 7^^ 16'’09, each for the epoch of the 1st of March, 
1847, we have for the value of the total force in absolute measure at the same epoch 
3*53043 X sec. 75® 16'*09= 13*8832. With reference to the inclination element of the 
result, we might safely regard this value as a final determination ; but we cannot 
quite do as much in respect to the element of the horizontal force, as it may yet have 
to receive the corrections already noticed (though they are likely to be extremely 
small), when the values of the constants of inertia and induction shall be finally 
ascertained on the return of the instruments to Woolwich. When these constants 
and their probable errors are known, the probable error of the finally corrected value 
of the total force will also be assignable. 

The elements from which we have to infer the secular change of the total force are 
the secular changes of the horizontal force and of the inclination derived from the 
observations ; these are an annual decrease of *0042 in absolute measure of the hori- 
zontal force, and an annual increase of 0^*89 of inclination. A secular change of the 
horizontal force may be produced, either by a secular change of the inclination affect- 
ing the horizontal component of the total force according to the known principles 
of the resolution of forces, or by a secular change in the total force itself; or, 
finally, it may be the joint production of both. An increase of the inclination causes 
a decrease of horizontal force, and vice versd ; so far therefore we may regard the 
annual decrease of the horizontal force at Toronto as attributable in part at least to 
the annual increase of the inclination. But an annual increase of 0'*89 in the latter 
element is equivalent to an annual decrease in the horizontal component of the force 
of not more than *0035. There remains, therefore, an excess of *0007 in the secular 
decrease ol the horizontal force, which is unaccounted for by the secular change of 
the inclination, and is indicative of the existence of a small annual decrease in the 
total force during the period of observation. The uncompensated portion of the 
horizontal force on which this inference is founded is indeed small in absolute 
amount, but its magnitude must be judged of in relation to the probable errors 
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of the determinations of secular change of the inclination and horizontal force. 
Viewed in this light, the probabilities are in favour of the existence of a small annual 
decrease in the total force, as the legitimate conclusion from the portion of the series 
of absolute determinations in progress at Toronto which has been received in this 
country, and is here discussed : whilst it is obvious that the groundwork is laid of a 
positive conclusion, admitting of no uncertainty, attainable by steady perseverance 
in the prolongation of the series ; avoiding as far as possible, upon all occasions, all 
changes in the instruments employed or in the methods of observation. It will be 
shown in the sequel that certainty in respect to the question, whether the total 
force at Toronto is at the present epoch increasing or decreasing, may have a very 
considerable theoretical importance. 

Annual Variation . — We may now proceed to a consideration of the inferences 
which the observations will afford in regard to annual variation ; but in entering on 
this investigation, we must remember, in the first place, that fifty-two months consti- 
tute but a short period from which to derive an annual variation ; and in the second 
place, that we are as yet unable to eliminate the effects of the in^egular disturbances 
from the residual errors, which consequently remain charged with them to the last; 
and that if these effects are not themselves the sole cause of an annual variation, by 
reason of their greater frequency or magnitude at certain seasons of the year than at 
others, we must be prepared to expect that they will embarrass the research, by 
rendering the effects of other causes less apparently systematic than they would 
otherwise have been found. In the horizontal force particularly we may have reason 
to apprehend the influence of disturbances, because that element is greatly affected 
by them at Toronto, and their average effect appears to be to depress the force at the 
periods of their occurrence below its mean value. 

We have shown in the preceding pages the fifty-two monthly results of the obser- 
vations of the inclination and horizontal force, and their arithmetical means consti- 
tuting the mean values of those elements on the 1st of March, 184/ ; we have also 
derived from the observations the most probable values of the secular change of the 
elements during the period of observation. When each of the fifty-two results has 
received a correction for secular change proportioned to the interval of time elapsed 
between the date to which it refers and the Jst of March, 1847, and the differences 
are taken between the fifty-two results thus corrected and the arithmetical means, 
we obtain a suite of residual quantities, by which the influence of annual variation, 
if it exists, might be expected to be indicated. The following Table exhibits the mean 
difference in each month of the observed results, (when corrected as above noticed for 
secular change,) from the arithmetical means. 


2 E 2 
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Beddoal quantities. | 

Inohnation. 

HoKiaontallbroe. 

January, mean of 6 yean 

February, mean of 5 years 

Marchs mean of S yean 

.^ril, mean of 5 years 

May, mean of 4 yean 

June, mean of 4 yean 

July, mean of 4 years 

August, mean of 4 yean 

September^ mean of 4 yean 

October, mean of 4 yean 

November, mean of 4 yean 

December, mean of 4 yean 

•fl*40 

-0^44 

-0«88 

-103 

-1-93 

-o«do 
+ 0-13 
+0*35 
+0*97 
+ 0*60 

-*0004 

—001* 

*0000 

-•0010 

+*000* 

+ •00*8 
+*0033 
+•00** 
-*0009 
-•0017 
-•00*3 
-•000* 


When due allowance has been made for the shortness of the period of observation, 
and for the influence of disturbing action, we find in this tabular view a mnch more 
conclusive indication of the existence of annual variation than we might perhaps have 
been prepared to expect. The inclination is obviously highest in the winter months 
and lowest in the summer months, passing through its mean value about the period 
of the equinoxes. The horizontal force has a corresponding variation, but with 
opposite signs. -The occasional irregularities are more marked in the horizontal 
force than in the inclination, and in both they prevail chiefly in the months of spring 
and autumn. It must remain for a separate discussion, to deduce from the great mass 
of facts which have now been collected at Toronto, the numerical conclusions which 
they will aflPord in regard to the frequency and magnitude of the disturbances in the 
different months of the year ; but antecedently to the certain conclusions to be drawn 
from such numerical values, it is not an improbable supposition, that the months of 
spring and autumn (and notably those of autumn) may prove to be generally the 
most disturbed months, and consequently those of the greatest depression of the 
horizontal force resulting from the disturbances. The irregularities may be expected 
to diminish as the series is extended ; but if they are, in part at least, occasioned by 
actual irregularities in the force itself produced by the disturbances, they may have 
a character of permanency in certain months which no continnatitm of the series 
would remove, if it should prove that the disturbances prevail more in some months 
than in others, and if their action has on the average a special tendency. 

In commenting on the fortnightly means of the Bifiiar observations at Toronto in 
1842*, (in which year the Bifiiar observations were suitable for the investigation, 
inasmuch as the scale-reading returned nearly to the same division at the close, as 
that at which it had stood at the commencement, of the year,) I called attention to 
the remarkable feature, indicated by the Bifiiar readings, of an excess in the value of 
the horizontal force' in the summer months over the other months of the year ; and 1 
* Toronto Obaervations^ voL i, p, xxxrii and xzaviiL 
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remarked on that occasion^ that " the eicc^ i^ppeared to be too large to be caaeed by 
any conceivable error ki the determination of the temperature correction of the 
magnet^ or geimrally of the apparatus by which it was suspended/* The average 
difference between the summer and winter months^ derived from the observations of 
the Bifilar in the single year referred to, was *00161 parts of the whole horizontal 
force, or *0056 in absolute measure. 

The question of an annual variation of the horizontal force appeared to me so im- 
portant either to verify or disprove, that, at my request. Captain Lufbov employed, 
during the years 1847 and 1848, a third method of experimenting, which, although it 
may not be quite so satisfactory in respect to the individual monthly results as the 
method of absolute determinations, in consequence of the magnetic moment of the 
bar not being subject to monthly examination, has yet the advantage of affording a 
third conclusion perfectly independent of the others, and but little inferior to the 
absolute method in proportion to the time of their respective continuance. One of 
the cylindrical magnets of 3*67 inches in length, which had been employed in the 
North American survey, and appeared to have attained a state of steady magnetism 
(which however did not prove so thoroughly steady as was expected), was suspended in 
the usual manner in alight stirrup, with an attached mirror and a detached telescope. 
The horizontal force of the earth was measured at stated hours, twice in every day, 
at 10 A.M. and 5 p.m., by the times of vibration of the bar derived from four hundred 
vibrations observed in the usual manner, and reduced to a standard temperature and 
to infinitely small arcs. The magnetic moment of the bar was carefully examined 
before the commencement and after the conclusion of the series, viz. on the Slst of 
December, 1846, and on the 3rd of January, 1849, and also intermediately on January 

5th, 1848. The magnetic moment at these periods was as follows: — 

Loss of magnetism in 
nearly equal intenrals. 

1846. December 31st=0*6104'| .qjq^ 

1848. January 5th =0*6000J'» 

1849. January 3i-d =:0-5913 J 

The value of the magnetic moment has been assumed on the hypothesis of uniform 
loss of magnetism in the whole period, and has been computed for every day of <d)- 
servation. Now if we take the arithmetical mean of the absolute values of the force 
in the twenty-four months derived by this bar as the mean result corresponding to 
the Ist January 1848, and if for the purpose of eliminating secular change we com- 
bine the values in January 1847 and December 1848, February 1847 and November 
1848, &c., we obtain the excess or defect in the horizontal force in absolute measure 
for the months of winter and summer as follows 
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TabiB VI. 


Samnier< 


fjanuary 

1847 and December 

1848 

-'0043' 

I December 1847 January 

1848 

-•0034 1 

I February 

1847 and November 

1848 

-'0039 1 

[_November 

1847 and February 

1848 

-•0037, 

"May 

1847 and August 

1848 

—•0006" 

j August 

1847 and May 

1848 

H-'0042 

1 June 

1847 and July 

1848 

-f'0084 j 

_July 

1847 and June 

1848 

+• 0070 , 


i— *0088 


).+-0047 


We have here a still further confirmation of the greater amount of the horisontal 
force in the summer than in the winter months ; the difference between the two 
seasons is in this experiment greater than that shown by the fiifilar obserrations for 
1842, or than that derived from the more extended absolute series from January 1845 
to April 1849. It is quite conceivable however that, independently of errors of mea- 
surement, the actual numerical difference between the summer and winter months 
may be liable to vary in different years. 

By three independent methods of experiment, therefore, the general fact of an 
annual variation of the horizontal force at Toronto has been shown, the force being 
greater in the summer than in the winter months ; but the question of whether this 
variation, as well as that of the inclination, is progressive from one extreme in mid- 
winter to the opposite extreme in midsummer, and vice versd, the regularity of the 
progression being only interrupted by the complication of irregular disturbances, — or 
whether, as in the case of the diurnal variation, the change from one half-yearly phase 
to the other takes place (subject to the same complication) about the time of the 
equinoxes, — will require a longer period for its determination than that which we 
have at present before us. Upon the latter supposition, we find, from the absolute 
series at Toronto, that the inclination is on the average 0''88 above its mean value, 
and the horizontal force '0015 below its mean value during the five months when 
the sun is in the southern signs, — and the inclination 0'’90 below, and the hori- 
zontal force -001 1 above, their respective mean values, when the sun is in the north- 
ern signs. 

The sum of the differences of the inclination at the opposite seasons (r'78) is equi- 
valent, in the resolution of the total force into its horizontal and vertical components, 
to ‘0070 of horizontal force. The annual variation of the horizontal force derived 
from the observations, corresponds in direction in each of the seasons to that which 
is indicated for it by the change of the inclination, but the ammmt falls considerably 
short of that which would be the equivalent of the alteration in the latter element. 
Hence we must infer the probable existence of an annual variation of the total force, 
the force being greatest in the winter months, or when the sun is in the southern 
signs ; and least in the summer months, or when the sun is in the northern signs. 
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Altbougb I have beea onTnUing to encomber this commanication with details from 
the HobartOQ Observatory similar to those from Toronto, I may be permitted to 
state very briefly tbe results obtmned at Hobarton in respect to tbe annual variation 
of the Inclination and Force, as they have a very considerable interest when viewed 
in connection with those obtained at Toronto. 

A series of monthly determinations of the inclination, in which no change was 
made in the instruments mployed, or in the methods or [dace o( observation, was 
commenced at Hobarton in June 1843, and was still continuing at the date of the 
last returns received from thence in December 1848. From this series we have sixty- 
eight consecutive monthly determinations, strictly intercoinparabie, bearing on the 
question of annual variation. It will be remembered that the summer of the southern 
hemisphere is when the sun is in the southern signs, and vice versdi and that at 
Hobarton it is the south end of the needle which dips below the horizon. The in- 
vestigation, conducted in the same manner as at Toronto, shows at Hobarton a de- 
crease of south inclination of (y'SO on the average of the months from April to August 
inclusive, i. e. in the southern winter ; and an increase of 0'’85 from October to 
February inclusive, i. e. in the southern summer. Thus in the months from April to 
August the North Inclination at Toronto and the South Inclination at Hobarton are 
both diminished ; and from October to February inclusive they are both increased. 
The North Inclination at Toronto is lowest and the South Inclination at Hobarton 
highest, in the respective summers of the two stations, and vice versd, and in b<^ 
cases the variation is nearly to the same amount. 

In the case of the horizontal force, a regular and consecutive series of monthly de- 
terminations, similar to that at Toronto, was commenced at Hobarton in January 
1846, and the results have been received in England to December 1848 inclusive. 
The series treated in a similar manner to that at Toronto shows an annual variation 
of the same character as respects the seasons, and almost identical in amount with 
that at Toronto. In the months from October to February inclusive (or in the 
sjummer months at Hobarton), the horizontal force is *0017 greater on the average 
than its mean amount, and from April to August inclusive (or in the winter months 
at Hobarton), it is on the average *0013 less than its mean amount. 

The inferences to be drawn from these Variations of the inclination and horizontal 
force taken conjointly, as respects the total force at Hobarton, are as fcdlows : the 
inclination being greater from October to February than from April to August, if the 
total force remained unaltered, the horizontal force should be below its mean amount 
in the months from October to February, whereas we find a higher amount in those 
months; therefore, so far as the observations have yet gone, the total force at 
Hobarton appears to be subject to an annual variation, being higher than its mean 
amofint from October to February, and lower than its mean amount from April to 
August. 

It may assist the recollection of the foots regartUng the annual variation of the two 
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naipietic dements at Toronto and Hobarton to state :-^tbat in the months from 
October to February tbe magnetic needle more neatly approaches the vertical direc- 
tion at both stations, and from April to August the horizarOal direction ; — and timt 
the total force is greatest at both stations from October to February, and least from 
April to August. 

It is much to be desired that so remarkable a result should receive a full con- 
firmation, by the continuance of the observations at Toronto and at Hobarton for such 
an additional period as may appear necessary for that purpose ; and that the general 
conclusion indicated by the observations at those stations should be verified by simi- 
lar investigations in other parts of the globe, especially at the observatories which 
now exist. Tbe facts, as far as they go, indicate tbe existence of a general afifection 
of the whole globe having an annual period, and would appear to conduct us natu- 
rally to the position of the earth in its orbit as the first step towards an explanation 
of tbe periodic change*. It might possibly be regarded as premature, in tbe present 
stage of the inquiry, to enter on tbe discussion of such physical hypotheses as may 
present themselves on the supposition of a causal connection of this nature ; but it 
cannot be open to the same objection, to press on tbe consideration of those who are 
engaged in experimental researches in terrestrial magnetism, (or of others who may 
have it in their power, from station or influence, to give countenance or support to 
those who are so engaged), the importance of following up without delay, and in the 
nv>st eflective manner, a branch of the research which gives so fair a promise of 
establishing a conclusion of so much theoretical moment upon the basis of competent 
experiment*!*. 

I may be permitted, in conclusion, to advert, though very briefly, to considerations 
which may give a particular importance to accurate numerical values of tbe magnetic 
elements and their secular changes determined at Toronto. 

That station was selected on account of its proximity to one of tbose remarkable 
points on the globe which have a peculiar importance in theoretical respects : viz. to 
one of the two points in the northern hemisphere which are the centres of the loops 

* The portion of the year when the magnetio force ia^ greateat and the direction of the needle moat vertical 
in both hemispherea, viz. from October to Febmaiy, coincidea with that in which the earth ia neareat to the 
ann, and alao movea with greateat velocity in her orbit. There ia another cnriona annual cmnddenee of a 
wholly different nature, unconnected with tbe poaition of the earth in her orbit ; during the montha frtna Oo- . 
tober to February, when the magnetic force ia greateat and the direction of the needle in both hemiqpherea 
moat vertical, Mr. Dova’a recent inveatigationa have abown that, owing to meteorolopcal cauaea ttaoeable to 
the unequal diatribution of land and aea in tbe two bemiapherea, the aggregate temperature of the whole earth 
ia lower than in tbe oppoaite period of the year. 

t I am glad to be able to add. that by a letter received from Lieut. OiLLiaa of tiie United Statea Navy, 
IMreotw of the Aatnmomicfd Obaervatory eatabliahed at Santiago ia CSbIli, magnetieal abaervati<ma, nmllar to 
thoae referred to in tbia communication aa bring in progreaa at Toronto and Hobarton, were commeaeed at 
Santiago in January of the present year, with inatmments which had been prepared at Woolwicli at the rit- 
penae and by the request of the Government of the United States. 
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of the ieodynamic Ietiiauicate9 (as they have beea usually called), and are the poiuts 
of greatest iuteusity of the force (on the surface of the glphe) of apparently two 
magnetic systems, distinguished from each other by the very remafkable diflSE^rence in 
the rate of secular change to which the phenomena in each system appear to be sub- 
ject. In the present state of the terrestrial magnetic phenomena, the principid of 
these two points, or the centre of the larger loop of the lemniscates, is situated within 
the British territories in North America ; and by the magnetic survey of those terri- 
tories, undei*taken by the British Government on the recommendation of the Royal 
Society, and executed in 1842 and 1843 by Captain Lefeov, its geographical position 
was approximately ascertained, and the difference between the magnetic force at this 
central point and at the Toronto Observatory was very carefully measured, and is 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions (Part III, for 1846). In this point of view 
therefore the accurate determination of the Force at the observatory at Toronto ha s a 
peculiar value, both for the present and for after times. It will, 1 think, be clear to 
those who have followed the details of this communication, that by the skill, assiduity 
and perseverance of the Director of the Toronto Observatory and his assistants, (non- 
commissioned officers of the Royal Artillery,) this object has been accomplished within 
very small limits of uncertainty as dependent on observation or accidental error ; and 
that when the small corrections which have been noticed, as requiring to be in- 
vestigated on the return of the instruments to England at the close of the series, 
have been ascertained and applied, the value of the total force in absolute measure at 
Toronto, and by its means the value at the central point, will be assigned with a 
degree of accuracy which we may believ’e will be regarded as satisfactory, not only at 
the present day, but at those distant periods, when the determination may be referred 
to as presenting the earliest record of the value of the terrestrial magnetic force at 
its point of maximum in the northern hemisphere. 

The determination of this value at this particular time may derive an additional 
importance from the present relative situation of the two magnetic centres* which 
are not yet far removed from their greatest distance apart, viz. 180° in geographical 
longitude ; a state of the phenomena constituting possibly an epoch in the cycle of 
secular change, characterized by that portion of the force at each centre which is 
derived from mutual influence being a minimum. The analogy of the southern hemi- 
sphere, where the two centres are nearer to each other in respect to geographical 
longitude than in the northern hemisphere, and where the force at each is higher 
than at the corresponding northern centre, may justify this supposition. The geo- 
graphical longitude of the principal northern maximum was ascertained by Captain 
Lbfbov, in the years 1842 and 1843, to be about 270° East ; that of the minor maxi- 

♦ It will of come be understood that by the employment of the word « centres ** it is not intended to wm- 
vey 6iat the pointo of maximum are themselves centres of the magnetic force of the systeme to which they may 
req^ectiTely belong. The expression is merely used to designate central points of certain phenomena observed 
on the earth’s aurfoce, where alone it is in our power to observe them. 

MDCCCU 2 P 
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mom, in the same hemisphere, ms determined a few years earlier (1828 and 1829), 
by the expedition of MM. Hansteen, Erman and Dub ; and we may gather the result 
fibm the following passage in M. Erman’s * Raise nm die Erde,' which 1 quote from 
Mr. Cooley's translation, voL ii. p. 305 — ^‘*The roagnetical results of the last joor> 
nay were now examined more narrowly, and it was clear that we had in fact crossed 
the meridian of the Siberian magnetic pole between Irkutsk and Yakutsk. The mag- 
netic attraction of the earth was decidedly greater between Kirensk and Beresovoi 
Ostrov than at any other point which we had visited in the same parallel of latitude 
to the east or west. The pole sought for had there exhibited its greatest force, and 
extmided its influence furthest to the south ; and consequently we most have been 
there on the same meridian with it. This probably took place at Parsfainsk in 
l(Higitude 111° 27' E.*.” Omitting the consideration of the small amount of secular 
change which may have taken place between the expedition of MM. Hansteen, 
Erman and Due and that of Captain Lbfroy, we have here, an interval of (270° 
— 111°=) 159° as the approximate difference of longitude (on the side of Behring’s 
Straits and the adjacent continents) between the two northern centres. This differ- 
ence is diminishing by the effect of secular change, and the epoch, when the centres 
were 180° apart, most therefore liave taken place a few years antecedently to either 
of the determinations above referred to ; probably about the close of the last century, 
when, as we learn by Professor Loomis’s discussion of the observations of magnetic 
inclination in the northern parts of the United States*!-, the inclination which had 
previously diminished in that quarter began to increase. 

The change in the geographical position of both the points of maximum in the 
northern hemisphere has been from west to east since the earliest period at which 
inferences of this nature could be drawn from the phenomena ; the diminution of the 
meridional distance between them on the one side, and its increase on the other, being 
occasioned by the more rapid movement of translation of the minor maximum. It 
has been conjectured that the motion of the principal maximum might cease to be 
progressive in the easterly direction when the two centres or maxima should be 180° 

* It i» obvious that M. Ebuan uses the term " magaedc pole ” to designate the central point of a loop of 
the isodynamic lemniscates, or the point of greatest intensity of the force. This also is the sense in which it is 
employed by M. KorprEB, when he says “ il y a un pole magndtique dans la Sib^rie." ITie term pole” cannot 
however be understood to have the same signification in those writings which assert a supposed connection 
between " two magnetic poles ” and “ two poles of cold " in the northern hemisphere j for, in North America 
at least, the point of maximum intensity of the force is certainly very far distant from that of the lowest annual 
tera^rature ; the “ magnetic poles " in this case may possibly be intended to referto the centres of the loops of 
ti»e uoelinal instead of those of the itodfnimic (so-called) lemniscates. But either of these significaticms difiTeia 
materially from M. Gauss’s definition of a magnetic pole,t. e. " where the horizontal terrestrial force is zero." 
I have subjoined this note in illustration of some remarks which 1 ventured to make ilk a former ooamnmieation 
on ^ ttconvenience of the employment of a term which appeaxa to be used in diffinrent meanings by diiforent 

t In Silliman's JoumaL 
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of geographical longitade apart, and that it might thenceforward be retrograde. 
The observatory at Toronto seems well situated for deciding this question. If the 
progression of the secular change of both systems continues to be the same aftdr 
that epoch is past as it was before, the force at Toronto might be expected to 
sustain on the whole an annual decrease^ as it would be more diminished by the 
recession of the neighbouring greater maximum, than increased by the approach of 
the far more distant minor maximum. If, on the other band, the movement of the 
principal maximum should be retrograde, the force at Toronto might be expected to 
undergo a considerable annual increase. By the observations which have been dis- 
cussed in this paper, it has been shown that the probabilities are considerably in 
favour of the existence of a small annual decrease of force at the present time : and 
as time alone is wanting to convert this probability into certainty, it would seem 
particularly desirable that the series of monthly observations of the horizontal force 
and of the inclination at Toronto should be continued, until the direction and ap- 
proximate value of the secular change of the total force shall be thoroughly de- 
termined. 


2 F 2 
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X. Observations on the Freezing of the Albumen of Eggs. By Jambs Paobt, Esq.^ 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Communicated by Thomas Bell, Sec. RJS. 

Received September 26, 1849, — Read Janvaiy 24th, 1650. 

In 1777> John Hunter communicated to the Royal Society a series of experiments 
on the heat of animals and vegetables, among which were some showing that an egg, 
after having been frozen and thawed, will, on a second exposure to cold, freeze more 
quickly than it did before, and more quickly than a fresh egg does when exposed to 
the same temperature. From these and other experiments, he concluded “ that a 
fresh egg has the power of resisting heat, cold and putrefaction in a degree equal to 
many of the more imperfect animals and he adds, “ it is more than probable this 
power arises from the same principle [f.e. a living principle] in both*.” Mr. Hun- 
TER*8 pupils generally adopted this conclusion : and the facts on which it was based 
have formed a chief part of the evidence for the existence of a special vital principle 
capable of resisting, by a kind of passive opposition, the changes that physical forces 
produce in dead organic matter. 

In the course of some inquiries into the nature of the life of the blood, I repeated 
and extended Mr. Hunter’s experiments, and obtained results which, I venture to 
hope, may be deemed worthy of the consideration of the Society. 

My experiments consisted chiefly in submitting to temperatures near to zero of 
Fahrenheit, fowls’ eggs, into which thermometers with slender bulbs were intro- 
duced. The decrements of heat were registered every minute, and the time was 
noted at which each egg began to freeze, the general indication of that event being 
the swelling of the albumen, and its protrusion from the aperture through which the 
thermometer was passed. 

I found, as Mr. Hunter did, that a fresh egg generally resists freezing longer than 
one does which, having been previously frozen and thawed, is exposed, in all similar 
circumstances, to the same temperature. The result of twenty experiments, in which 
such eggs were placed in temperatures ranging from zero to 10®Fahr., was, that the 
fresh eggs were frozen, on an average, in 26 minutes, and the eggs that had been pre- 
viously frozen and thawed, were frozen for the second or third time in 15 J minutes. 

I next determined, by similar experiments, the respective times of freezing of fresh 
eggs, and of such as were variously changed in structure and chemical composition. 
Similar results appeared. If the yelks of the eggs were broken, so as to be mingled 
♦ HuwTza'B Works, hy Palmba, vol. iv. p. 150. 
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with the albameo ; if their whole substemce were decomposed, so as to emit a more or 
less putrid odour ; if a powerful electric shock had been passed through them, — ^in 
all these conditions, they froze more quickly than fresh and uninjured eggs did, that 
were exposed with them to the same low temperature. The average difference in 
the respective times of freezing was nearly the same as that already stated. 

All these experiments tended to confirm Mr. Huntbh’s explanation ; for all seemed 
to show that, by the influence of such forces as commonly destroy animal life, eggs 
lose some capacity of resisting the abstraction of heat. But when I examined 
the registers of the decrements of heat sustained by the several eggs during each 
minute of their exposure to the cold, it appeared that the fresh eggs almost always 
lost heat more rapidly than those did which had betm frozen, broken, decomposed, or 
electrified. An average result of experiments upon thirty-three eggs of each class 
was, that, between the fifth and fifteenth minutes after first exposure to a temperature 
of from 5° Fahr. to 10° Fahr., the fresh eggs lost 17 ° of heat, and the others only 13j°. 
The reason why the fresh eggs, though they lost beat more rapidly than the others, 
yet were longer in freezing, was, that in most cases their temperature was reduced 
some degrees below 32° before freezing took place ; while the eggs that had been 
frozen before, or that were in any other way spoiled, always begun to freeze as soon 
as they reached the temperature of 32°. 

Mr. Hunter had remarked this difference. In one of bis experiments, be says, 

a fresh egg sank to 29^°, and in twenty-five minutes later than the dead one, it 
rose to 32°, and began to swell and freeze.” But I found that fresh eggs could be 
reduced to a much lower temperature without freezing. In several experiments they 
fell to 20°; in some to 16°, before, with a rapid rise to 32°, fi'eezing took place; and 
from some observations, which will be hereafter mentioned, I believe that, under 
favourable circumstances*, the temperature of a fresh and unbroken egg may be 
reduced to within 5° of zero of Fahrenheit without freezing, although its proper 
freezing-point, and that to which its temperature rises when it begins to freeze, is 
32° or between 31° and 32°-f'. 

It thus appeared that a fresh egg does not resist freezing as a living animal does, 
which either parts with its heat slowly, or else produces heat, compensating in some 
measure for that which is lost. It is as much the peculiarity of the fresh egg to lose 
its heat more quickly than another does, as it is to be longer in freezing ; and, indeed, 
this quicker loss of heat seems essentially connected with the ability to be reduced 
far below 32° without freezing ; for, among thirty-two fresh eggs, there were eleven 
which began to freeze at 32°, and all these bad lost beat slowly ; the average decree 
ment between the fifth and fifteenth minutes of their exposure to cold being only I3i“ 

* The chief of these drcamstaoces are, that the egg sbonld be unmoTcd, and that its albomen should be 
not even so much disturbed as it is by the introdaction <rf the thermometer. 

t With so deader thermometers as I was obliged to use, it was not posdUe to detemdae within hrif a 
degree the precise freezing-point. 
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Maoy things observed in the coarse of these experiments seemed to indicate that 
the freezing of the fresh egg was retarded by some peculiarity of its mechanical con- 
struction, which was destroyed by the several means supposed to destroy its life. It 
was, therefore, desirable to ascertain whether the capability of being reduced far 
below 32° without freezing, and the consequent apparent resistance to freezing, 
could be destroyed by any means that would not at the same time prevent the egg 
from manifesting, by development in incubation, the surest evidences of vitality. In 
experiments to determine this point, I found that one might, with a bent probe, 
gently detach the whole of the albumen of an egg from its connection with the 
membrane of the shell, and that after this the chick would be developed, although, 
perhaps, not to perfection. But when eggs with the albumen thus disturbed were 
exposed to cold, they did not descend below 32° without freezing ; they lost heat less 
quickly, but froze sooner, than uninjured eggs did, when exposed with tliem to the 
same temperature ; they froze like the eggs which Mr. Hunter considered dead. 

Again, cracking the shell of an egg does not prevent the development of the young 
bird, although, in consequence of the excessive evaporation through the fissures, the 
development may be imperfect. But when eggs with their shells cracked in many 
places, and with slight injuries of the membrane of the shell, were exposed to cold, 
they lost heat and froze just as those did which might be reputed dead. Thus, then, 
mechanical injuries, such as could not have affected the chemical composition of the 
fresh egg, and such as did not prevent its development in incubation, were found 
sufficient to deprive it of its power of resisting freezing; and thus its power of resist- 
ance appeared to be due, not to any vital principle, but to some peculiarity of me- 
chanical construction. 

It may be very difficult to prove what this peculiarity of construction is. That it 
is a property of the albumen was proved by some experiments, in which albumen, 
gently removed from fresh eggs, exhibited the same mode of freezing as the entire 
fresh eggs did: and the following facts, as well as those already mentioned, are 
favourable to the opinion, that the property which enables fresh albumen to descend 
far below 32° without freezing, is its peculiar tenacity or viscidity, by means of 
which the water combined with it is held so steadily, that the agitation favourable, 
or even necessary, to the freezing at or near 32° cannot take place. 

1, The decay and pntrelaction of an egg, the freezing and again thawing of one, 
and (as egg-preservers well know) the stirring and frequent concussion all tend to 
diminish the viscidity of the albumen to such a degree, that, instead of forming a 
consistent substance, the greater part of it will flow like a thin liquid from an aper- 
ture in the egg-shell. 

2. The albumen of eggs does not freeze like a dense solution of albumen, or Of 
saline substances, in water, but like water of which the ordinary freezing is pre- 
vented. The freezing-points of aqueous solutions are, according to their densities, 
more or lees below 32° ; and if, in exposure to intense cold, the temperature of any 
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snch solution be reduced below its freezing-point, it will, at the instant of freezing, 
rise to that point, whatever it may be, and not to 32^ Thus, I placed in a freezing- 
mixtnre of which the average temperature was IO^Fahr., solutions of common salt in 
the proportions of 3, 5, 6 and 9 parts to 100 of distilled water s they fell to from one 
to six degrees below their several freezing-points, and then, in the act of freezing, rose 
respectively to 28°, 25°, 24^°, and 23°. At these temperatures they remained till they 
were thoroughly frozen, and then they all descended to the temperature of the medium 
in which they were placed. The same is observable in the freezing of serum and 
blood, which, in their relations to heat, may be regarded as mere solutions of albu- 
men and saline matters : they freeze at from 29° to 31°, and retain these temperatures 
till they are thoroughly frozen. I found the same also in the freezing of milk and of 
thick mucilage of gum ; the former froze at 30°, the latter at 28°, but neither of them 
in freezing rose to 32°. Unlike ail these substances, the albumen of fresh eggs, how- 
ever far below its freezing-point it may have descended, always in freezing rises to 
32° ; it freezes therefore like water, or like a very weak saline solution, which, by 
some mechanical disposition of its particles, is prevented from freezing as soon as it 
is reduced to 32°, or a few degrees lower. 

3. The sudden strong agitation of fresh albumen, when its temperature is reduced 
several degrees below 32°, will often cause it to freeze at once*, as water under the 
same circumstances freezes. 

4. It is well known, that when once a portion of any given quantity of water is 
frozen, the portion in contact with the ice cannot be reduced below 32° without 
freezing. I thought, therefore, that if I could bring ice just formed into contact with 
the albumen of an egg, the water in the albumen would freeze as soon as it fell to 32°, 
and so it proved ; for in three experiments, in which the air-cavities of fresh eggs 
were filled with water before exposing them to cold, the albumen did not descend 
below 32°, but froze at that temperature. 

Whether the explanation here offered of the peculiar property of the albumen of 
fresh eggs be right or not, the property will, I think, merit consideration in reference 
to both the nature and the purpose of the substance to which it belongs. 

For, in regard to the nature of this form of albumen, its mode of freezing proves it 
to be essentially different both from all solutions of albumen and from organic tissues 
holding albuminous matter in suspension. As I have already stated, the freezing- 

• la the coone of the experiments, I observed that the eftct of agitation, on mther albnnten or a saline aolu- 
^on, when its temperature is reduced below its freerag.point, depends in some measure on temperature of 
the medium in which it is placed. Thus a saline solution, whose freeaing-point was 2S®, migiit be reduced to 
in a medium of 24°, and, on being now agitated, it would not freeze ; but a similar solution, reduced to 25* 
in a medium of 10°, would freeze at Uie instant of agitation. In a medium of winch the tempenture averaged 
21°, no length of exposure and no agitation would, in one of my experiments, make albumen freeee, though it 
Ml to the temperature of the medium t but in others, whM» albumen, in a mediuin nvaia^ng 10^, Ml to 28°, it 
frnte at soon as it was agitated. 
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pc^ts of Blboininous solotions ara lower tbao 32° in direct proportion to llieir den- 
sities : they do not, in freezing, rise to 32°, bat fieeze in all respects like saline solu- 
tions. And the same mode of freezing may be observed in organic tissnes in which 
albuminous, fluids are suspended or infiltrated. An eye, or its vitreous bumour, a 
piece of muscle, gland, or brain, exposed to intense cold, loses temperature to 32° or 
31^°, and remains at this, its freezing-point, till it is frozen bard throughout, and 
then descends to the temperature of the medium in which it is placed. 

The purpose or utility of this peculiar property of the albumen of eggs is manifest 
in the defence which it provides for eggs exposed to a temperature below 32°. If an 
egg be frozen, the damage sustained by its structure is such that the germ cannot be 
fully developed ; but mere cold, however intense, if freezing does not take place, does 
not prevent the complete development of the young bird. I placed three eggs in a 
freezing mixture, varying from zero to 5° Fahr. : one of them froze, and its shell 
was cracked from end to end ; another froze, and when it thawed, its yelk was burst 
and mixed with the albumen. In incubation, two spots of blood were developed in 
the former, and an enlargement of the cicatricula ensued in the latter of these. two 
eggs, — sufficient indications that the intense cold and freezing bad not killed them, 
though it had spoiled their structure. But in the third egg, which bad been ex- 
posed for nearly an hour to a temperature below 5° Fahr., perfect development 
took place in incubation. Even this degree of cold therefore had neither killed nor 
frozen the egg, though, according to the averse rate at which eggs part with beat, 
its whole substance most have been for half an hour at a temperature between 5° 
and 10° Fahr. 

This security of eggs from the injurious influence of cold has also been proved, on 
a large scale, by the ingenious inventor of the hydro-incubator, Mr. Cantelo. He 
has told me, that, to test the truth of the popular belief that eggs are always de- 
stroyed by exposure to a frosty air, be sometimes exposed baskets of eggs, through 
the whole of a Canadian winter’s night, to a temperature ranging, he believes, between 
5° and 10° Fahr. Some of them were cracked, and these be threw away ; they were 
doubtless frozen and spoiled ; but the rest were placed in his incubator, and the usual 
proportion were hatched. 

The need of such a provision against the influence of cold must exist in the case 
of many, or perhaps of ail, birds that breed in cold climates ; for accident must occa- 
sionally drive from their nests even those parent-birds that have not, like the common 
fowl, the custom of leaving their eggs for a certain time exposed to the open air. 

In conclusion, I may repeat that the experiments 1 have related show that it is not 
by the. power of a vital principle that eggs resist the influence of cold. They show 
that certain things will destroy the power of resisting cold without affecting the ca- 
pability of being developed, and of therein manifesting the best evidence of life ; and 
that when eggs yield to the influence of intense cold, they are not damaged unless 
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they are frozen, and are not killed even when frozen. The experiments thus remove 
almost the only remaining support of the hypothesis that such a vital principle may 
exist in organized bodies, as may enable them, even while inactive and displaying no 
other signs of life, to resist passively the influence of physical forces. 
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XL Researches on the Tides. — Fourteenth Series. 

On the Results of continued Tide Observations at several places on the British Coasts. 

By the Rev. W. Whbwbll, D.D., F.R.S. 

Received October 24, 1849, — Read January 31, 1850. 

XlDE observations made at several different parts of the British and the neighbour- 
ing shores, and in some instances continued for a considerable period, have been 
discussed by Mr. D. Ross of the Hydrographer’s Office, with great labour and per- 
severance ; and as the results which his labours afford may be of use to mariners, I 
offer to the Royal Society a brief statement of these results. 

The discussions at present referred to relate to the height of high water, and the 
variations which this height undergoes in proceeding from springs to neaps and from 
neaps to springs. It is found, by examining the observations at 120 places and throw- 
ing the heights into curves, that the curve is very nearly of the same form at all these 
places. Hence the semimensnal series of heights at any place affords a rule for the 
series of heights at all other places where the difference of spring height and neap 
height is the same. For instance, Portsmouth, where the difference of spring height 
and neap height is 2 feet 8 inches, is a rule for Cork, 

Waterford, Inverness, Baiitry, Boucout on the 
French coast, and other places. 

And the Tables of the height of high water at 
one of these places suffice for all the others, a con- 
stant being of course added or subtracted according 
to the position of the zero-point from which the 9 
heights at each place are measured. 

The series of heights of high water for a semi- 
lunation also agrees very exactly, as to the form of 
the curve, with the equilibrium theory. The follow- 
ing construction gives this curve. 

With centre C and radius CA (half the difference 
of the height at spring and neaps), describe a circle; 
and in AC produced take CD to CA as 12 to 5. 

Divide the circumference of the circle into twelve 
hours, representing the twelve hours of moon's 
transit ; and join D with each of these divisions. 

The lines thus drawn to the hours will give the 
heights of high water for each hour of the moon's 

2 G 2 
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transit ; a constant quantity being, as before stated, added or subtracted in order to 
refer the height to the proper zero. 

According to the theory, the 0^ or 12^ hour-points would be at A ; the ratio of DC 
to AC would be that of the lunar to the solar tide ; and the distances of the hour- 
points from D would be the heights of high water above mean water. But all these 
properties are, in the actual cases, modified in a manner which must be noticed. 

The tides in these discussions are not referred to the transit of the moon immediately 
preceding, but to some earlier transit, namely, the second, third, fourth or fifth pre- 
ceding transit ; it being found that in this way the accordance with the theory be- 
comes more exact. Thus in the British Channel the tides are referred to the third 
preceding transit ; and this extends also to Ireland and to the west coast of England 
and Scotland. On the east coast of England, in the northern parts, as at Shields, 
Sunderland, Scarborough and Hull, t\\e fourth preceding transit is used ; at Harwich, 
Sheemess and London, the fifth (see Table B). But this reference to an earlier transit 
does not make the highest tide correspond exactly with the hour of transit 0** or 12** ; 
and it is found, in the cases which have been included in the present examination, 
that a displacement of the 0** point about fifteen minutes from A will best make the 
theoretical and the observed carves agree with each other. 

The ratio of DC to AC is, as has been said, 12 to 5 ; and this, according to the 
theory, would be the ratio of the lunar to the solar tide. If this were the case, the 
spring tide measured above mean water would be 17 , and the total spring tide above 
spring tide low water would be 34. The neap tide in this case would be 7 above 
mean water, and therefore 24 above spring tide low water. Hence the difference of 
springs and neaps would be to the height of neaps above low water springs as 10 to 
24, a ratio constant for all places. 

But in fact, this ratio of the excess of springs to the total height of neaps above 
low water springs is different at different places : and the observations now under 
consideration show in some measure the law of this difference. The ratio is smaller 
when the tide is smaller. This appears from the observations at different places, as 
arranged by Mr. Ross in the annexed Table A. We have there the following results, 
taking the means of groups of places according to the amount of tide. 


Number erf 
places. 

Mean neap 
tide above 
spring low 
• water. 

Mean 
excess of 
spring high 
water above 
neap. 

Ratio. 

37 

ft. in. 

9 3 

ft. in. 

2 5 

38:10 

40 

IS 0 

3 8 

33: 10 

39 

17 10 

5 9 

31:10 

4 

27 0 

9 8 

1 28 : 10 


Where it appears that the actual ratio appi*oache8 to the theoretical ratio in propor- 
tion as the amount of tide increases. 

If the ratio just spoken of were constant, we should be able to find the height of 
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mean water by knowing the excess of springs above neaps : the excess being 10, the 
mean water would be 7 below the neap high water. But it appears that in general 
the mean water is lower than this : and the excess of springs being 10, the mean 
water is from 14 to 19 below neap high water at various points on the coast of Great 
Britain and France. 

In consequence of the law of the high waters, given alike by the theoiy and by the 
observations, the spring high waters are above the mean high water for a longer 
period than the neaps are below it. For it is evident that if DE and DF be each 
equal to DC, the heights are greater than the mean DC through the arc EAF, which 
is greater than a semicircle. And it is evident that the excess of AE above a qua- 

drant will be an arc of which the sine is o** 24* nearly. Hence the two 

portions of the semicircle will be, in time, 3** 24*” and 2^* 38*” ; and the tides will be 
above the mean during 6** 48® of lunar transit, and below the mean during 5^* 12® ; 
and this is found to be very nearly the case at all the places examined ; thus con- 
firming the identity of the rule of different places one with another, and with the 
construction given above. 
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Additional Note on the Tides of the Bristol Channel. 

Mr. Ross has traced the modification \rhich the semimensual inequality of heights 
undergoes in ascending the Bristol Channel from Pembroke to Bristol. This modi- 
fication is sbonm in the accompanying fignic. It appears from the diagram which 
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Mr. Ross has drawn from the observations, that the difference of springs and neaps 
increases gradually from Pembroke to Llanelly, Weston, Cardiff, and finally Bristol, 
the difference being 5 ft. 6 in. at the first place, and 10ft. Gin. at the last; and the 
curve which represents the change from day to day being at all the places of the 
same form, namely, of the form described in the preceding paper. 

W. W. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Nov. 3, 1849. 

Table A. — Results of Ude Observations arranged according to the amount of 
excess of Springs above Neaps. 

Table B. — Places along the same coasts arranged in the order of their “ Establish- 
ment.” 
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Table A. 


Number of 
obeerva- 
tionc from 
which 
corves were 
formed* 

1 

* Establiiih. 
ment**of 
the port. 

Mesa 
spring rise 
ibove mean 
low water 
spring. 

Mean 
neap rise 
ibove mean 
low water 
apring. 

Excess of 
ipring over 
neap. 




h tu 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. in. 


128 

Ardrishaig 

12 0 

9 

2 

8 

7 

0 7 


704 

Lowestoft 

9 57 

6 

6 

5 

4 

1 2 


“673 

tlelfast 

10 43 

9 

5 

8 

1 

1 4 1 

fhird preceding transit. 

375 

dreenock 

12 8 

9 

9 

8 

2 

1 7 1 

fhird preceding transit. 

107 

Ayr Harbour 

12 10 

8 

9 

7 

2 

1 7 


418 

Harwich 

0 6 

11 

6 

9 

9 

1 9 I 

^ifth preceding transit 

595 

Donaghadee 

11 13 

11 

3 

9 

5 

1 10 


218 

^rookhaven 

4 9 

9 

10 

8 

0 

1 10 


190 

Baltimore 

4 23 

10 

2 

8 

3 

1 11 


144 

Courtmacsherry 

4 36 

10 

8 

8 

7 

2 1 


233 

Skull 

4 2 

9 

8 

7 

7 

2 1 


1,059 

Kingstown 

11 10 

11 

0 

8 

10 

2 2 " 

Fhird preceding transit. 

209 

Castletown 

4 14 

9 

10 

. 7 

7 

2 3 


351 

Peterhead 

0 34 

10 

9 

8 

6 

2 3 


130 

Hantry Harbour 

3 47 

10 

2 

7 

8 

2 6 


90 

Arcachon, France 

4 37 

11 

8 

9 

2 

2 6 


77 

Boucout, France 

3 39 

8 

8 

6 

1 

2 7 


123 

Duninore 

5 27 

12 

3 

9 

8 

2 7 


4,230 

Portsmouth 

11 41 

12 

8 

10 

0 

2 8 

Third preceding transit 

373 

Cork 

5 1 

11 

9 

9 

1 

2 8 j 

Third preceding transit 

51 

Castletownsend 

4 21 

10 

9 

8 

1 

2 8 1 


299 

W aterford 

6 6 

13 

5 

10 

9 

2 8 


193 

Inverness 

12 18 

12 

2 

9 

6 

2 8 


171 

K insale 

4 43 

11 

7 

8 

9 

2 10 


622 



6 0 

8 

8 

! 5 

9 

2 11 

Third preceding transit 

377 

Sheephaven 

5 25 

11 

11 

i ^ 

0 

i 2 11 


1,383 

Uanisgate 

U 41 

15 

6 

1 12 

7 

1 2 11 


124 

Bordeaux, France 

1 G 50 

14 

1 

i 

2 

! 2 11 


4,233 

Sheerriess 

0 37 

16 

1 

1 13 

1 

I 3 0 

Fifth preceding transit. 

105 

Loch Inver 

6 41 

13 

11 

; 

11 

3 0 


69 

East Looe 

5 26 

16 

2 

13 

2 

3 0 


446 

Inishbofin 

5 5 

12 

10 

9 

9 

3 1 


76 

Omonville, France 

7 29 

15 

6 

12 

5 

3 1 


692 

Westport 

4 57 

12 

8 

9 

6 

3 2 


92 

fVel, Isle of Man 

11 8 

16 

3 

13 

1 

3 2 


103 

Caernarvon 

9 33 

13 

9 

10 

7 

3 2 


156 

Port Navallo, France 

3 42 

12 

11 

9 

9 

3 2 


183 

Tobermorey 

5 36 

12 

10 

9 

7 

3 3 


79 

Ramsay, Isle of Man 

11 12 

19 

3 

16 

0 

3 3 


125 

Royan, France 

3 38 

13 

3 

10 

0 

3 3 


86 

St. Surin, France 

4 11 

14 

3 

11 

0 

3 3 


277 

Roundstone 

4 28 

13 

6 

10 

2 

3 4 


• 117 

(jioodick Pier 

6 56 

11 

7 

8 

3 

3 4 


937 

Dundee 

2 32 

14 

7 

11 

3 

3 4 


125 

Patiras, France 

5 10 

15 

6 

12 

2 

3 4 


13,400 

London 

1 59 

19 

6 

16 

1 

3 5 

Fifth preceding transit 

705 

Sunderland 

3 22 

14 

5 

11 

0 

3 5 

Fourth preceding transit. 

541 

Holyhead 

10 11 

16 

0 

12 

7 

3 5 

Third preceding transit. 

236 

Foynes Island, Shannon 

5 35 

15 

5 

12 

0 

3 5 


356 

Scarborough 

4 11 

15 

10 

12 

5 

3 5 

Fourth preceding tran.«it. 

821 

Hartlepool 

3 28 

16 

0 

11 

7 

3 5 

Fourth preceding transit 

688 

Granton Pier 

2 20 

16 

0 

12 

7 

3 5 



North Shu'lds 

3 30 

13 

8 

10 

3 

3 5 

Fourth preceding transit. 

148 

Soeoa, FVance 

3 19 

12 

3 

8 

10 

3 5 


159 

Dunkirk, France 

12 8 

16 

10 

13 

5 

3 5 


2»820 

Devonport 

5 43 

15 

5 

11 

11 

3 6 

Fourth preceding transit. 

2»823 

Leith 

2 17 

16 

4 

12 

9 

3 7 

Fourth preceding transit. . 

299 

Barfieur, France 

8 51 

17 

0 

13 

5 

3 7 


155 

Concariieau, Franco 

3 12 

13 

1 

9 

‘6 

3 7 


154 

Port Louis, France 

3 11 

13 

1 

9 

5 

3 8 
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Tabus A. (Continued.) 


Number of 
obiervB* 
tiooefrom 
which 
curvet were 
formed. 


104 
437 
134 
107 
66 
684 
164 
147 
121 
125 j 
1,207 I 

153 
194 
259 

134 

2,116 I 

170 ] 
174 

154 
157 I 
115 
703 ' 
118 
258 I 
156 
1«9 I 
153 
223 
213 , 
138 
132 
513 

62 

13,400 

135 
74 


Weston-super-Mare 
Eorehou 





ExoeM of 
spring over 


h 

m ft. 

in. ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

3 

37 13 

10 10 

2 

3 

8 

8 

27 13 

3 9 

6 

3 

9 

9 

36 21 

1 17 

4 

3 

9 

8 

42 18 

5 14 

7 

3 

10 

7 

31 13 

5 9 

7 

3 

10 

4 

35 14 

10 10 

11 

3 

11 

3 

18 14 

3 10 

4 

3 

11 

11 

49 19 

6 15 

7 

3 

11 

3 

6 14 

2 10 

2 

4 

0 

7 

46 13 

8 9 

8 

4 

0 

5 

36 19 

2 15 

1 

4 

1 

6 

20 16 

10 12 

8 

4 

2 

4 57 14 

6 10 

4 

4 

2 

7 

49 16 

11 12 

9 

4 

2 

9 

51 22 

1 17 

11 

4 

2 

11 

12 18 

8 14 

5 

4 

3 

3 

20 16 

11 12 

8 

4 

3 

3 

40 15 

2 10 

11 

4 

3 

5 

49 17 

6 13 

2 

4 

4 

6 

1 18 

3 13 

10 

4 

5 

8 

57 19 

11 15 

6 

4 

5 

6 

29 20 

10 16 

4 

4 

6 

6 

46 17 

4 12 

10 

4 

6 

11 

12 20 

8 16 

1 

4 

7 

3 

2 15 

11 11 

4 

4 

7 



Tbird preceding transit. 


Third preceding transit 


Third preceding transit 


Fourth preceding transit 


Third preceding transit 
Third preceding transit 

Third preceding transit 


Third preceding transit 
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Table B. 


Estafilifth* 

isetit. 


Establish- 

ment. 


Eftablisb- 


Frwn the LandCe End to 
Ramsgate. 

East Looe 

Deronport (4th transit ?) 
Portsmouth (3rd transit) 

Dover (3) 

Ramsgate 


From (he Land's End up 
St Georges Channel 
round the North of 
ScoUand to London, 

St. Ives 

Ilfracombe 

Weston-super-Mare (3) 

Portisbead 

Pembroke (3) 

Goodick Pier 

Aberystwyth 

Pwllheli 

Caernarvon 

Holyhead 

Reaumaris 

Liverpool (3) 

Fleetwood 

Tarn Point 

Poulton-le-Sands 

Peel, Isle of Man 

Douglas, Isle of Man .. 
Ramsay, Isle of Man .. 

Whitehaven 

Ayr 

Greenock (3) 

Thurso (3) 

Inverness 

Peterhead 

Dundee 

Granton (4) 

Leith 

North Shields (4) 


h m 


5 

b 43 
11 41 
11 12 
11 41 


Sunderland (4)... 
Hartlepool......... 

Scarborough (4) 

Hull (4) 

[Great Grimsby ... 

Lowestoft 

Harwich (5) 

Sheeriiess (5) ... 
London (6) 


10 11 

10 32 

11 16 
11 12 
11 22 
11 26 
11 8 
11 12 
11 12 

11 14 

12 10 
12 8 

8 27 
12 18 
0 34 
2 32 
2 20 

2 17 

3 30 


From Bantrg Bay up 
St Georges Channel 
round the North of Ire^ 
land to the Shannon, 

Bantry Harbour 

Castletown (Berehaven) 

Skull 

Crookhaven 

Baltimore 

ICastletownsend 

Courtniacsherry 

Kinsale 

,Cork(3) 

jlDunmore 

Waterford 

Kingstown (3) 

Donaghadee 

Belfast (3) 

Sheephaven 

SI'goCS) 

Westport 

Inishbohn 

Roundstone 

Galway (3) 

I Tarbert, Shannon 

I Foynes Island, Shannon 
Beagh Castle, Shannon... 

Mallon, Shannon 

Limerick, Shannon ... 


h m 
3 22 
3 28 


11 

29 

36 
67 

6 

37 


1 59 


3 47 

4 14 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
11 
11 


10 43 

5 25 


From Arcaehon in the 
^ Biecay to Dun^ 

Arcaehon 

Bordeaux ..../. 

St Surin 

Royan 

Cordouan 

lled’Aix 

He d’Yeu 

Noirmoutier Island ...... 

St. Nazaire 

Belleisle I 

Port Louis 

iConcarneau j 

Brest (3) 

Ushant 

.Morlaix Roads 

IBrehat 

Erqui 

St. Malo 

Granville 

iChausey 

[Jersey 

Ecrehou 

I Alderney 

Cherbourg 

Barileur 

La Hougue 

Honfleur 

Havre 

Fecamp 

Dieppe 

Cayeux 

Boulogne 

Cape Grisnez.... 

[Calais 

Dunkirk 


h m 


4 37 
6 50 
4 11 
3 38 
3 27 
3 20 
3 6 
3 2 
3 40 
3 18 
3 11 
3 12 
3 47 
3 32 


4 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


53 
51 
69 
6 

13 
9 
15 
32 
46 
49 
8 51 

8 42 

9 29 
9 51 

10 44 

11 6 

11 5 

11 25 
11 27 

11 49 

12 8 


For the places not otherwise marked in these Tables, the tides were referred to the 
transit immediately preceding, as giving suflScient exactness for general maritime 
purposes: but observations received at the Admiralty since the above laws were 
discovered, have been referred to the third, fourth, or fifth preceding transit, accord- 
ing to their place in Table B. 

The Devonport tides discussed some years ago, apart from those of neigh’feSurihg 
places, appeared to give the greatest exactness with the/o«rlA preceding transit, 
which has accordingly been used in the Admiralty Tables. There can be no doubt 
at present that the third preceding transit is more correct for this port ; but the 
labour of recalculating new Tables would be great, and the difference of the result 
would never be more than one minute in the time and one inch in the height. 
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XII. Experiments and Observations upon the Properties of Light. 

By Lord Brougham, F.R.S.^ 

Member of the National Institute^ and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 


Received November 6, 1849, — ^Read Januai^ 10, 1850, 


The optical inquiries of which I am about to give an account, were conducted at 
this place in the months of November and December 1848, and continued in autumn 
1849 at Brougham, where the sun proved of course much less favourable than in Pro- 
vence: they were further prosecuted in October. I had thus an opportunity of care- 
fully reconsidering the conclusions at which I had originally arrived ; of subjecting 
them first to analytical investigation, and afterwards to repetition and variation of 
the experiments ; and of conferring with my brethren of the Royal Society and of 
the National Institute. The climate of Provence is singularly adapted to such studies. 
I find, by my journal of 1848, that during forty-six days which I spent in those expe- 
riments, from 8 A.M. to 3 p.m., I scarcely ever was interrupted by a cloud, although 
it was November and December*. I have since had the great benefit of a most ex- 
cellent set of instruments made by M. Soleil of Paris, whose great ingenuity and 
profound knowledge of optical subjects can only be exceeded by his admirable work- 
manship. I ought however to observe, that although his beliostate is of great con- 
venience in some experiments, it yet is subject (as all heliostates must be) to the 
imperfection of losing light by reflexion, and consequently I have generally been 
obliged to encounter the inconvenience of the motion of the sun’s image, especially 
when I had to work with small pencils of light. This inconvenience is materially 
lessened by using horizontal prisms and plates. 

Although I have made mention of the apparatus of great delicacy which I em- 
ployed, it must be observed that this is only required for experiments of a kind to 
depend upon nice measurements. All the principles which I have to state as the 
result of my experiments in this paper, can be made with the most simple apparatus, 
and without any difficulty or expense, as will presently appear. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to make an apology for the form of definitions and pro- 
positions into which ray statement is thrown. This is adopted for the purpose of 
making the narrative shorter and more distinct, and of subjecting ray doctrines to a 
fuller scrutiny. I must further premise that I purposely avoid all arguments and 

* Of •evcnty-eight days of winter in 1849, I had here only five of cloudy weather. Of sixty-one days of 
summer at Brougham, I had but three or lour of clear weather ; one of these fortunately hailed whilst Sir 
D. BaawsTaa was with me, and he saw the more impoxtnnt experiments. 
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•ngg^stiem iqxm tiie two rivid tbeoriei— 4iie Newtinuan or Atonto, and ti^ 
t<My. 1%o coacIoBiims at wbldi 1 bare urired are wbtdiy ind^teadMit, as it appears 
to sae, of that coatroversy. I caatioasly avoid giving any opinion upon iti and 
instead of hdiHiging to the sect of andnlad(»)i^ m and«nndnlationkt8, I uu^ne to 
agree, with my learned and eminait colleagoe M. Biot, who oonddera biiM^ as a 
"BiemOe” and neither “ ondalationiste nor " anti-onduiatioaiste.’' 

Chateau Eleanar-Louue (Provence)*, 

1st November 184d. 


Definitions. 

1. Uexion is the bending of the rays of light out of their course in pasting near 
bodies. This has been sometimes termed diffraction, but flexioa is the better word. 

2. Flexion is of two kinds — inflexum, or the bending towards the body ; d^tion, 
or the bending, from the body. 

3. IlexibiBti/, deflexibiUfy, hiflexibilify, express the disposition of the homogeneous 
or colour^making rays to be bent, deflected, inflected by bodies near which they pass. 

Although there is always presumed to be a flexion and a separation of the most 
flexible rays from the least flexible (the red from the violet for example) when they 
pass by bodies, yet the compound rays are not so presumed to be decomposed when 
reflected by bodies. This is probably owing to the successive inflexions and de- 
flexions before and after reflexion, correcting each other and making the whole beam 
cmitinue parallel and undecomposed instead of becoming divergent and being de- 
composed. 

Pboposition I. 

The flexion of any pencil or beam, whether of white or of homogeneous light, is in 
some constant proportion to the breadth of the coloured fringes formed by the rays 
after passing by the bending body. Those fringes are not three, but a very great 
number, continually decreasing as they recede from the bending body, in dtiSexitm, 
where only one body is acting ; and they are real images of the luminous body by 
whose light they are formed. 

Exp. 1. If an edge be placed in a beam or in a pencil of white light, fringes are 
formed outside the shadow of the edge and parallel to it, by deflexion. Th^ are 
seen distinctly to be coloured, the red being furthest from the shadow, the violet 
nearest, the green in the middle between the red and the violet The belt way to 
observe this is to receive the light on an instrument composed of two vertical and 

two horizontal plates, each moving by a screw so as to increase or lessen tim distance 

% 

♦ ^ place, in wiater^lfoimd one groat 

of tlie raya. In innuner Uicy are ao nearly wticil, tint a mimir mnat ba nae^ to beam orpeneil, 

often wquifed in tb^ and ao Ote lota of %bl conatemaa «ba 

awnmer aun'a light. 
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, a, a' u« KHate X. %. l) tbe vertical, i,i)' the lioii»ltetal 

edges, #, / are the soreivs ; uid these iDa|r be fitted with laicroiBeters, so as to measnre 
vtarymanate diMuioes id the edges by graduated scales lis*, B'C. For tise purpose of 
the present proposithm tiie qNsrture only needs be coosblned, of about a quarter id an 
iucfa square. Ilie Uj^t passtog through this aperture -ia received «i a ebart placed 
first one foot, and then several feet from the instmoaent. The fii^pes are increased 
in breadth by inclining the chart till it is horizontal, or nearly so, when tbe friimes 
parallel to b,y are to be examined, and bolding it inclined laterally when tbefHnges 
paralld to a, o' are to be examined. It is also convenient to let tbe white Ught be* 
yond tbe fringes pass through ; and for this purpose, a", hP being the figure of the in- 
strument (fig. 2), and tbe light received on tbe chart, a hole may be made in itseentie 
apq, through which the greater portion of the white light may be suffered to pass. 
The fringes are plainly seen to run parallel to the edges forming themt asop.panfilel 
to y and p q parallel to o". The rcxidisb is furthest from the shadow, the bluish 
nearest that shadow ; also the fringe nearest the shadow is tbe broadest, the rest de- 
crease as they recede from the shadow into tbe white light of the disc. Sometimes 
it is convenient to receive tbe fringes on a ground glass plate, and to place tbe eye 
behind it. They are thus rendered more perceptible. 

When the edges are placed in homogeneous light, they are all of the colour which 
passes by any edge ; and two diversities are here to be noted carefrdly. Fint, the 
fringes made by the red light are broader than those made by any of tbe oMier rays, 
and tbe violet are the narrowest, the intermediate fringes being of intermediate 
breadths. Second, tbe fringes made by tbe red are furthest from tbe direct rays, the 
violet nearest those rays, the intermediate at intermediate distances. This is plainly 
shown in the following experiment. 

Exp. 2. In fig. 3, C represents tbe image of the aperture when tbe m 3 rs of the 
prismatic spectrum are made to pass through it. But instead of making the fringes 
by a single edge deflecting, and so casting them in tbe spectrum, I approach tbe 
opposite edges, so that both acting together on the light, the fringes are seen in the 
shadow and surrounding the spectrum. These fringes are no longer parallel to the 
shadows of the edges as they were in the white light, but incline towards tbe most 
refrangible and least flexible rays, and away from the least refrangible and most 
flexible. Thus the red part r of the fringes is nearest tbe shadow of the e<^ d’, the 
orange, o, next ; then yellow, y ; green, g ; blue, 6 ; indigo^ t ; and violet, v. Moreover, 
the fringe rv is both inclined in this manner, so that its axis is inclined, and also its 
breadth increases gradually from v to r. This is a complete refotadon <d the notum 
entca^ned by some that Sir I. Newton’s experiment of measuring the breadths in 
^Ibrent cploured lights and finding tbe red broadest, tbe violet narrowest, expl^ 
the cdours of tihe fringes made in white Ught as if these were only owing to dm dif- 
fierent bcead^s of tbe fringes formed by tbe tUffermit rays. The present experiment 
demiy proves, that not only tbe fringes are broadest in the leaett refrangible rays, but 
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t^ose rays are bent most out of tbeir course, tieoaiise both the axis of tbe fifofes is 
ittciined, and also their breadths are various. 

£xp. S. Though called by Gbimau)i, the discoverer, the three fringes, as well as 
by Newton and others who followed him, they are seen to be almost innomenible, if 
viewed through a prism to refract away the scattered light that d^nres them. I 
stated this fact many years ago*. 

Exp. 4. That the fringes are images may be at once perceived, not when formed 
in the light disc as in some of tbe foregoing experiments, but when formed in 
the shadow. Thus when tbe opposite edges are moved so near one another as to 
form fringes bordering the luminous body’s image, they are formed like the disc they 
surround. When yon view a candle through the interval of tbe opposite edges, you 
perceive Chat the fringes are images of its flame, with tbe wick, and that they move 
as the flame moves to and fro. When you observe tbe half-moon in like manner, yon 
percrive that the side of the fringes answering to the rectilinear side of tbe moon, are 
rectilinear, and the other side circular ; and when the full moon is thus viewed, the 
fringes on both sides are circular. The circular disc of the moon is, indeed, drawn 
or elongated as well as coloured. It is, that is to say, the fringe or image is exactly 
a spectrum by flexion. Like tbe prismatic spectrum, it is oblong, not circular, and 
it is coloured ; only that its colours are much less vivid than those of the prismatic 
spectrum. 

Proposition II. 

Tbe rays of light, when inflected by bodies near which they pass, are thrown into a 
condition or state which disposes them to be on one of tbeir sides more easily de- 
flected than they were before tbe first flexion ; and disposes them on the other side 
to be less easily deflected : and when deflected by bodies, they are thrown into a 
condition or state which disposes them on one side to be more easily inflected, wd 
mi tbe other side to be less easily inflected than they were before the first flexion. 

Let RA (fig. 4) be a ray of light whose opposite sides are R A, R'A', and let A be 
a bending edge near which tbe ray passes, the side R'A' acquires by A’s inflexion, 
a disposition to be more easily deflected by another body placed between A and the 
chart C, and the side RA acquires a disposition to be less easily 'deflected than 
before its first flexion ; and in like manner R' A' acquires a disposition to be more 
easily inflected, and R A a disposition to be less easily inflected by a body placed be- 
tween A and C. 

Exp. 1. Place A' (fig. 5) in any position between A and or, the image made on C 
by A 8 influence, as at A' or A", or close to A at A'". If it is placed on the same side 
of the ray with A, no difiference whatever can be percdved'to be made on tbe breadth 

r o, or on its distance v R' from the direct ray R R'. In like planner the image by 
^exion not affected at all, either in its breadth, or in Its removal from R R' 
by any object, o, o', placed on the same side with A of the deflected ray At/, 

• Phaosophicti TiiMwjtioM. 1797, PMt H. 
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Bot (fig. 6) ptooe B iMBywbere between A and vr on the side of the ray opposite to 
A, and tbe breadth of r v is increased, and also its distance from the direct ray B R', 
as e'r'; and in like manner (fig. 7) the deflected rays Ac, Arare both more separated, 
making a broader image at and are farther removed from RR' by B’s inflexion. 

Exp. 2. If yon bend the rays either by a single edge, or by the joint action of two 
edges, it makes not the least difference either in the breadth or in the distance from 
the direct rays of the images, or in the distension or elongation of the Inminons body’s 
disc, whether the bending body is a perfectly sharp edge (which in regard to the rays 
of light is a snrfoce, though a narrow one), or is a plane (that is, a broader sur&ce), 
or is a curve sur&ce of a very small, or of a very large radius of curvature. 

In fig. 6, a e is an instrument composed of four pieces of different forms, but all in 
a perfectly straight line; a & is an extremely sharp edge; 5c a flat surface; cd a 
cylindrical or circular surface of a great radios of curvature ; d e one of a small radius 
of curvature. Bot ail these pieces are so placed that ES/ is a tangent to ed, dt, 
and is a continuation of y|3K, that is, of ch,ba. So the light passing by the whole 
abode, passes by one straight line EK, uniting or joining the four surfaces. It is 
found that the image or fringe 1 1', made hy abode (or £2y]3 K), is of the same 
breadth and in the same position throughout its whole length. So if directly opposite 
to this edge another straight edge is placed, and acts together with abode on the light 
passing, the breadth of the fringe I is increased, and its distance is increased from 
the direct rays, but it has the exact same breadth from I to I' ; its portion I' y answer- 
ing to a 5, y P answering to 5 c, P O answering to c d, and O I answering to de, are of 
the same breadth, provided care be taken that the second edge is exactly parallel to 
the edge E K. And this experiment may be made with the second edge behind 
a 5 c d e, as in Exp. 1 of this proposition ; also it nmy be usefully varied by having the 
second edge composed of four surfaces like the first, only it becomes the more 
necessary to see that this compound edge is accurately made and kept quite parallel 
to the first, any deviation, however minute, greatly affecting the result. When care is 
thus used the fringes are as in rv, o' o', quite the same in breadth and in position 
through their whole length ; and not the least difference is to be discerned in them, 
whether made by a second edge, which is one sharp edge, or by a compound second 
edge, similar to a bode. 

Hence I conclude that the beam passing by the compound edge, or com|>oand 
edges, is exactly as much distended by the different flexibility of the rays, and is ex- 
actly as much bent from its direct course when the flexion is performed by a sharp 
edge, by a plane surfoce, by a very flat cylinder, or by a very convex cylinder ; and 
therefore that all the action of the body on the rays is exercised by one line, or one 
pardcle, and not first by one and then by others in succession ; and this clearly 
proves that after a first fleidon takes place, no other flexion is made by the body 
on the same side of the rays. This is easily shown. 

For a plane surfrce is a series or snccession of edges infinitely near each other; 
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<anaMJrairlilin»flu«*f«;9ilc«iM B^iafioitiblir amattRiMlaeMr ^ae 

iaasiifWcMl(nQvdg|KB*AI:ji|ii«l6(!^^Cf)^ (ici^fae-^^eotitMkiirf'unBabiit ciiaae wiifiuje.is'i^pfaiB 
1fi8>«kftfBB'dobiag‘&MiktB^£n«Dgb'tfia tiittkd;it, tfaan tlilKBexl«|ttdicle'0 

iirai%1^Dtlfe*qdibtsn«:fi‘om smbent iB^,'thitn'4be |partic}etSy|^ tba. Verted 

.%iaiDaf tfafean^aiitly saitill arc^ Q Pi '^abjOdu aot^at tdl ftyrtCher diMaatttKaa Pifisain 
the by P into and^yiBt we see tt^at O p^uc^ no effect whatever gn t|tf 

'ray affer P has'i^biid'bent'it. No more do any of the otwr particles within whose 
spheres of flexion the ray bent by P passes. The deflected ray yr* no donbt is SQjae> 
what more distant from O than the incident ray was froip P, but not so for as t? 
■*6e^ll^ii^ spi?4P(^^%/ defleailbti ; for (yS|lS tb make the other friages>t greater 
dinanc^s^thaif’tiie' iffsf. CfbhMqiieo^|^’\5 conld‘^Sct bp tlie iftrst frihge nihkb by Pais 
cdh* id luakidg tde'^ecdhd,Wliffd, iftid bth^r fridges ; and i.f this be* true of 
^HViSVve’inrfac^j’if'is sfill ^o'ii? a plani^ surface'; all whoiie pdrlicies (ire clearly 
Kom'HiC ray’fr^origtWil^l^'t^j^^^'the paWicli^^ after th^‘‘flr8t itre in co'n- 
pF^Ha^ rf^xibn'd^Hrel*' t*We bent idy, least Yh' ttie'cj^ of in- 

‘jrtfe'xiJJii.'- ^’uFtt is be bbservAili, moreover, m‘ih^ experiment with two oppo- 
We 'ed^s'^ikfleklbh enters 'ds i^ell as 'deflexiob, aiid 'boniequcntly tliii' demonstration, 
founded on the exact equality oF'thii' fringes nfo'de by coniifpiound double edges, appears 
to be conclusive. For it must^beobsej^pdit^iat this ,p(|perlment of the different edges 
and surfoces, plane and cuWe,%aviWg precisely the same action, is identical with the 
former experiment of two edges being placed one behind the other, and the second 
qH>o<|noingiiDo effectr if .plaoed ont tbefsame side; of the ray with the fimt edge. These 
two edges are exactly like two successive particles of the same surface near to which 
the raydpe^^.^^'ConsequfeBtly the two experiinints are not similar biit'identical ; and 
9f :ib(9.ptlfff/pnj^<th|ej.bp«k of p,^?ior making the sainp fringes, 
thetr^8.pp^e,8ide. v.Thqs the proposition is proved as ,to 

If, • '»!;!’ .t'i'i •'•.(j 9' . I,',; ’>» • ! •.'! i;' . 

.aPi regards, disposition, in the 
rfrlfifflfSfVfpa^Bffjby Pbwiflg^ijhs ^pt of iktRjbpdi/BSKtta .edgq^Wh«ther pkujed,di- 

between thero sq nepj^as.to be bept, 
P9(fPP9®iitJi sideStPf tb® ray«* .Suppose the edgw 

typ fltiise^ aqtifig 

siP^bb y^firp,pq|?^\\^tbe.Sy^‘;4,^e .t^!^ seBsira|e.Wtiony,, .Sjpppffsp %iit 

l«9Sv¥f!ip!##ficf8)ap‘ii|li|e,ffte,Anfl^ dp^wpn m 

9^59'»*e!ldofflH^di^tfl^^,foMfttr4i^ tbR,^^ iRW;JbE9'tbe fuf:cy,.fpter^ byeapb 
d, that exerted by both iRust be equal to 2^. But instead of 

afiSwi^'dff^to6'b(!^,'or eiij'whl^ tjRtitfg tS'''4e hcil6^% ftleWitiL 

troducing a ne^iwtve^birikMiiMiiig a mesR^dispopitiafRonetfie rays beyosMlwitAtthb 

ffoSli^ if ARP -i .«i« ;')8i;s ?!ff’ .'(r.K' ui; >, ■ ^ i.-: » 
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If, however, we would take the forces more correctly (fig. 10), let A and B be the two 
edges, and let their spheres of flexion be equal, AC(=a) being A’s sphere of inflexion 
and B^s sphere of deflexion ; BC C=a) being A*8 sphere of deflexion and B*s sphere of 
infleidon ; and let the flexion in each case be inversely as the mth power of the di- 
stance. Let CPssor, PMssy, the force acting on a ray at the distance a+x from A 

and o— X from B. Then if B is removed and only A acts, y = If B 



Now the loci of y and y are different curves, one similar to a conic hyperbola, the 
other similar to a cubic ; but of some such form when m=l, as SS' and TT. It is 
evident that the proportion of y : y' can never be the same at pny two points, and 
consequently that the breadths of the fringes made by the action of one can never 
bear the same proportion to the breadths of those made by the action of both, unless 
we introduce some other power as an element in the equation, some power whereby 
from both values, y and y, x may disappear, else any given proportion of y :y^ can 
only exist at some one value of x. Thus suppose (which the fact is) y ; y : : 1 : 5 
or 1 : 6, say ; : 1 : 6, this proportion could only hold when 

x= or = if y :y ; : 1 : 5. 

5 ^ 4-1 4^+1 

When m=2, the force being inversely as the square of the distance, then | and 

•r= are the values at which alone y :y' : : 1 : 5 and 1 : 6 respectively. 

But this is wholly inconsistent with all the experiments; for all of these give 
nearly the same proportion of y :y without regard to the distance, consequently the 
new element must be introduced to reconcile this fact. Thus we can easily suppose 
the conditions, disposition and polarization (I use the latter term merely because the 
effect of the first edge resembles polarization, and I use it without giving any opinion 
as to its identity), to satisfy the equation by introducing into the value ofy some func- 
tion of a— X. But that the joint action of the two edges never can account for the 
difference produced on the fringes, is manifest from hence, that whatever value we 
give to m, we find the proportion of y :y when a?=:0 only that of double, whereas 5 
or 6 times is the fact. The same reasoning bolds in the case of the spheres of flexion 
being of different extent ; and there are other arguments arising from the analysis 
on this head, which it would be superfluous to go through, because what is delivered 
above enables any one to pursue the subject. The demonstration also holds if we 

suppose the deflective force to act as ^ of the distance, while that of inflexion acts as 

But I have taken i9i=:n as simpler, and also as more probably the fact. 

I have said that the rays become less easily inflected and deflected ; but it is plain 
aiDcccL. 2 1 
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degree, ;„jli¥te3 iK|MM?ia^O '» a,N<diitei aod itbeir 

%R<w!w»Hv • '• . -'V. tf •■ , < ,n oi .. . . 

,.,.,1., r,., t,,.< ... ,. r . s,.mK,- ^ --.,.• 

,,,TiiBia]’;f 4iw5®«^*oO’*owBJ5ide,^y tbft4j»t flexioi^Bre polerieed eoitlwMWe'^ <iie 
8^n4,,%WP,jaqf|,JthB p<;»\TOJSediO^,,febe p^h^ side! byiAbe drel:! 


polarized 4i^peee4 on. tbet side .by. tbe sepond flexion. ; <>' ^ ' . < 

,p{his pi'op|osii;ioQ disproved by.perefnllf .WpJyiogjtbp flrst experkno(}t,.pC||^pep.,Ji.; 
bljt ®i;ep|;,^ip, is, iW>Fod ip |.bis,experiinfqii, because when tbftie edges, are, used cpor 
sppptiyejyjiriej'^ifd-fidge.ioif**® appears ^PiSnt eft, ypys: previously' ac^ed on by both 
tjiije pthes twp, Vfbeft itijs.ipp^y acting pn those, pv'eyionsly, acted Oft by ouft pr other 
q(^iboi$e Thuf,)fbep,edge,A has .inflected and edge, 9(tdtefwar4s d^eifts.tbe 
iftyi^ disposed. by. A» .a^bltd, edge.;(J may,'. when applied on .tbe.aide oppQsitftito B, 
sc;qai ifq ftwreasa tbe flaxioft, and yet ,on .removing 4 altogether . »ve may find (the same 
efiect,cpntinne,,'(f bichi proves that,, the enlyactims exercised bad been by B and C, 


apd,tbat Cl-badftpt ftc*i^diPn rays previpuslybent by both Aaod B, which the expe< 
rbpentibiC.coursei requires, to; progcf the .proposition! . I was for. a long while .kept in 
great, ^pnertainty, by this. circmnstance, wbetherjthe third edge ever acted at all. That 
it ftpyet: aeted .on, the .side, of the, ray, on wbicb the second, edge acted, i plainly saw j 
bjft,.l frequently .phangedi W PPinion, whether or not it acted on the opposite side, 
that lie, , pn the same Side. nrith tbedbrst edge. . Nor could 1 confidently determine this 
ifapp^t^nt p^iftfftndl f bad/tfie benefit of an instcwnent whipb .1 contrived Cor the 
parpose^anfl , which) eicecoted by.M. SoontL, enabled. use natisfactprily to perform the 
ej;/>eriineRfnnt p^fuciy. as follows yrT/,,! 1 • . ;r . . ' 

,,la,fig..,5C, Al^t is.a b®ft“*,,i0n. 8t groove, (pf-wbich tbs sides are graduated) three 
ttprigifts,n^e,p^wla tbp,4^,,JBi,.fixpd,,.tb«!Otber,two, C and D, moving in the groove 
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i V* Jti f 'Ail SXjdXO' ' ’ ^ f'M'! 

oT,A,E. Qn-eaefaiof the uprij;bts H’abhoaAnharp^e^dd'plMey'iili^vingbp and down 
thie,totiright byiwradt ahd pittioft Bo thdt bbth the“pla8e8 F,^!* coWld bfe apj^i^cbed hfi 
ttenyaaipoMUifiLem each htfieft and weoMdFbea^rohcbed to ahe plate -El Mi the 



mysiibiLt ptiMaed t» wafii^irbAii 

edge of the neighbonring plate. It is quite necemry that this instrameiif iilbtild1)^b 

beavy in order to give it solidity; iV ^Is^fei^att^^ecessary that the rack and pinion 

itfovbiaieBCebobld'be^t’ilod altoeasy'i jbt>tthh^d)^ehl^ 

that tbeie’pesHiohi lb ittpiifet'hf^the 'ray«‘tea5^1^ *baislIy'bBf(ttt«*^ 

justed may be immovable until thte ObseHflBf'flelii^eil**® ihWt'ijlWiiiSto.' ' ' • 

4»he li^ht wdipdesetf tiildt4 tbfepaa«dte'tea*hhkfeidO[ltii^bf ti'Mttf^Mvse^ 
second platb'B- was 't!<ett'l-ai«da ob'C w» ah’td'bcts bh'tftb Sldb 'dP^hf ibyi‘b^>jib«ff(!e to 
a h, by Its 'Uppei'’edge'iprf/‘' ’The! 'frills Ibflected by'iifi'bi^e'thiis^diflcct^d'bi^lrrfj’iil' 
virthe Of the dlspositioil givbtt tO 'the’Sidb liext Od;' !<'hen''thb IMftf pl&fti G|'bh its 
stahd Di'Hvas moved eb tfliatit cdOld bc*b^btlgbt'W afetby'ltt' lowbi^ fedgO'e^, ’Wh^iSch" 
wbs' approached *0 the'iayedifideted hy'<?'d, arid jilate^d' dbtfcidr dj>pbsitb shfe.'’'* 'fhe' 
action wae'OhsOiWed by 'diiambiia^ lhie’frltogea’'on* the blibVt‘M. *‘^’Ht«e‘'Whiilfi*hbd' 
beeri as h; itiade by th<^ joint 'aetiori Of ‘thfc'two'firtt edgeiS'EiPi b^fefe seed 
Upwards to Os ^e till'd idgb 'G cariie^neai* the rbys'i'atl'd' p ivte' bottf bibkAii' 
thart o, and further removed from the' direct mys R R'. < In' ordCr to make qtfite'sdJte' 
that this change In the siaeabd’ position Of 'O' had' nOt’l>eeii oCdasiOnM”by tbCiberC 
action of two plateS;'as'E’and'G or P and 0,it Was quite necessary' lo ‘remove firtt'E,* 
by' drawing it up the stand B. ' If the fringe p then vanished, complete proof Svate 
afforded that E bad arited as well as'G. Then P waS removed, rihd if p ydnlsbedi 
proof WaS afforded that P acted as well as £ and Q. A very dorivebient varlatiorikff 
the'experiment'was also'cOrititfOed ahd Was found satisfactory. When the joint aeftiob 
of F and G gave a fringe, as at y, E being removed op the stand ~B, theft E was 
gefttly tifoeed down that atand', rind as it approached the pencrl, whb^ Was oW'lts 
way to Fand G, yoa plainly perceived the' fringe enlarged and' removed from 
These experiments were therefore quite crucial, and demonstrated that jili the edges 
had concurred to form the fringe atp, tlie hiat and third inflecting, the second' de 
fleeting. 

The same experiiyents werq made on | the fringes formed by the dedexion of the 
fiiat edge and the inflexion of ihri secosdi and the deflexion of the third, i 

It is thus perfectly dean tjiat the rays bent by the first edge and disposed on 
their side opposite td that^^, jare bent in the other direction by tbehecond edge 
acting on’ that opposite side, gand are dterwards again bent in the direction of the 
first bending by the .action of Jtbe third jedge upon the side which was opposite the 
second edge and nt^rOst the edge.| But this side is the one' polarized by tlie 
first edge, and thetpfore'that <fiidc is depdarteod by 'the acthnrof the second edge. 
Hence it is proved that the rays polarized by one flexion are depolarized by a second; 
aftdjg it# ffmfed by. i'e|s;Rted:«b^wiii^^ Bsfdy^plaectf tmdhaeaiiie sidbof 

tbe fays tb«t»endiiig.:hf>c|#f>:tarlie»bftr tbeifiittiqd)timiac»iidi:dritlie«tiiitlj' 

w action, on^ose maidieabtbat angiooefllKhienqliaviiigir 
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m^rnA, * tecond p#^ tfcfe ^ Wid thit T«sy one ««*!«» kMa$ 

{mhrisiBd, a Mcond depcSan^ 'imd tbe piSKn^ iWe. 

Exp. d. AnotJi^ (eet aaay be applied to tUa subject. .H^neteed of a reolflteepr 
adgOt luiadeuseof adipn formed iitto a ourv^i^i^in fig. ifi^wbece C is sMdi aa'edge> 
and then tbe figure nuKde is gh, oorrespondii^^'to rtie coffe efi.' Tbe first edge in 
the last experimeut being formed like C, instead of a 8,trB^ht«lm.ed edgC) can at 
pim pwcdve that it h^ acted <ra the rays as well as the s^hd ^ t^id^’^gss, 
'be^Qse thew^b^ng stra^ht-lin^, never* could give the coiife-Ufce inmpls to the 
Mtuiea. This compWfv cbnfiru^ die otiier observations, itod made tbe iB^U'^iee 
irr»i8ti|>^. ^ 

■ PaOTOSmON’iV. ' * -i.* - 

‘ The disponti^ i!j6iniiionicated‘by the*fleidoh to the 'dWeniative; and' after 

iafiffldoh ief can^be agtiih'ftifleOted dn either Side; not* after defleicioii casi thiy 
be d^e<hl^,'’ ’'Bht‘^j*ihay he' detected after inflexion and inflected after deflmiion, 
b/ akdthc^ body wditng upon the aides disposed, and lioi by its acting upon tbe sides 
polarised. 

Thisis gathered fnhn the Experiments ih 'proof of the'Etefcond and third prt^iosi- 
tions. ‘ ' 

. pboiwitionv: ; 

The dispositton impressed npon.^the rays> whether trt be easily deflected or earily 
iaflaetafi by aiSeeand, bending, body, is strongest nearest tbe first bending, bptiy, mid 
denreaesaas the 4i(taiiiceibetwemi tbe two bodies increase > 

JHateJXil. fig. 1 1. X^t A Bsa be tbe .distance the bendiogvbody end a 

.Uven point, mons ot jas^ arbitrarily a^umed j P the seooadilMy? A Psa** ? M»:y, 
•tlwfiMasMif^eixedby'tbessoondbody at Pj .C^swJiheehartrfPMs;^ is iappp, inverse 


p^Ut^ io biit^ot or bec^ge it is liOf Itifiiif^ att k, bbt of an 

r •!< -^r ‘-r-. K.. ; 

li^gEBlfie*vidoe tbE(e;> therefore aad^bo eorvo which is the loeas of P 

aa'fa^ptoteat B, when rds— a.' 'Irilie Mhges being revived dii'tlie ^aft at C, 

it miffht he ’siihtM«u><t rhet hv \ithiiiH P nieemre^the 


n«r»w»nuaiy m r trom A, nemg me smes fa me angle maaeny 
the rays with ibe vertiml edges } the sec^H imiuinn contaiiii liiblwi ^isii^^iltt 
second fifom the first edge, the secant of that dbe tidfd nolilinr givaa the 

,.|irea#tbe.<i^ tha fringm at Ae diftanosa.givea in, the preoodwg cotuasfis ; Uie fourth 

4lMp|jtlie^lpfy, supposing MN trim ajpoi^ , 
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It it plaiq that this agrees nearly with tiie conic h^j^^ola, lint in, no r^pi^^^th 
a stnugfit line; and n^n calculating whpt’eBeqt the a]^proac|i 'to 
bad, nothing could be itnore at variance with t\iese numMrs. ' 

Exp. 2. All doubt on this head is removed by making P the fixed point, and m'cving 
the first edge A nearer or further from it. In this experiment, the disturbing cause, 
arising from the varying distap^C ftotn tb^iCbarj;, if entirely r^oved; and it is uni- 
formly found that the decrease in th^ vnfiict.j9iol=^ithpta^4h>£> the incrfffw 
of the distance. I have here only given ^he measures by way of illustration, ap^ not 
in order to prove whpt the locos ofy (w,P) is, or, in other w^tds^ Wp^ va|^C,9f 
m is. , . 

£<xp. 3. When one plate with a rectilinear edge; fs placed ip the rays, and a second 
such plate is placed at any distance between it and the chart, the fringes are of eqpal 
breadth throughout their length, and all equally removed from the direct rays, 
each point of the second edge being at the same distance from the corresponding 
point of the first. But let the feCond plate be’ placed at an angle with the first, and 
the fringes are very different. It is better to let the second be'parallei to fibe chart, 
and to incline the first ; fbr thus the different points of the fringes ase at the saeee 
distance from the edge which bends the disposed rays. In fig. 13, B>ls the seobnd 
plate, parallel to the chart C; A is the firstplate; aU the points of B, freas D'WE, 
are equidistant from C ; therefore nothing can be ascribed to thei divergemoe of the 
bent rays. B bends the rays disposed hy A at differient diftanqcf 
the point of disposition. The fringe is now of var^^Us breadths' h-om dif to e, the 
broadest part being that answering to the smallest djstanoct of Ih tha^pcant ofiBexipa , 
from D* the point of disposition ; ^the nar^Wjf^t part, e, answering, to E £', or the g^teft 
distance of the point or flexion from the point of dispotatiod., l(!lot^verj fhe whole 


BMwsvas* sva vta^va/t « wtSMJtJC 

i^^toeStbeUdni^ft 
^wtreiTOV^'^ot^ the4mict 

p'th^^iWoW’ti.ra. 


equathMitothe foreeiofdi8porilae»iajfiasi^tjir'‘.% .s' >, njA 'Hi .Pfnt nno.’v 

In order to ascertain the value of m, I 

ments, but had an in8trttinenl''«ade‘<ff fiidltridy‘8ar«vtti'<ttelKllcy. ''Tf bdi- 
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zimtRl^ the otbcv) B^' oMvihg vertically on &' pivotjiRftd 'hclth ritoely grtiduRtod. ' The 
angde-nt which the heeondidate waS' wrtJoally iseliRedtlo ttle finhWj WRs' likewise hecer- 
tataed hya vertioal tgnid dated quadrant Moreover the edjges rtibved’ RiSo boH- 

zoBtaIIyi!aind ‘theiri angle with each other was measared'by a ‘horizontal griulnnted' 
quadrant K.. There was a «»e micrometer F to liscerilaiw the dittanOes of the twO 
edges from each other, and another to measure the breadth of tlie fringes on the 
chart. The observations made with' Chis’iO^Viiinent gave me undoubted assurance 
tixst the equation to the; ourVe MN in figi 11 is yitetia,’ a conic hyperbola, and that 
thei disposing force is inveidely as the distance at "dbich the'flexion Of thb rttyS’bfentf 
and disposed takes place.' '• ' ‘ ‘ ' 

•Sckoliutn.— It is clear that the extraordinary property we have now been examihing, 
has ho Connexion With the different breadths of the' {iencils at difli*rent distances 
from tbe pbint of tite first flexidn, owing to the divergence cAused by that fifexion. 

By the same kind of analysis, which we shall use in demonstrating the 6th Propo- 
sition, it BBoy be shown,— that the divergchce of the rays alone would give' a 
different result, the fringes made by an indexion following a deflexion and those 
made by a ; deflexion following an inflexion i setmdfy, that in no case would the 
equation to the disposing force be the conic hyperbola, pyen where that fringe de- 
creased with the increase of the distance ; ihirdlt/, even wliere the effect of increasing 
the distance is. such as tie dispersion would lead to expect, the I’ate of decrease of 
the fringes is very much greater in fact than that calculation would lead to, five or 
six times as great in many cases ; and lastly, that instead of the law of decrease being 
unitbrtfij it whnldj IPcaused by, tbe dispersion, vary at different distances fVoin the two 
edges*., Nothing tbecefare can. t>e more manifest tlian that the phenomena in ques«> 
tion depend upon a peculiar property of the rays, which makes them change in their 
disposition wjth theJengtb of tbe space through wiiioh they hare travelled. 

It should ^m thal' by! opmPRted, wheaheut and thereby disposed, to a 

body in its naseeqt) state, wfaicihv^ ^nd by constant experience, has properties 
diflt^rent from; those which, it Jms afterwards rand I, hove therefore contrived some 
experim^uts for the purpose of .ascertaining whether or .not light at the moment, of 
its pyothiction (by arti.^iai means) has properties. Other than those which it posetesses 
after it has been some time. produced. Th^tWill-foiW subjecL of* future Inquiryi. 

I 'youlcl suggest, .howfiyar,at present that thcfelectrioi fluid ought to be examined with 
a view to find whether or not it has any pEopmty,,*iOalogOH.s> to dispositiofi, tbdt is*- 
whet hef; it. becomes more difficultly attraohedut some udistanoe from its evotoffamias' 
I'gijt. is more difficultly, bent at a distanoe from i the ifwin* of, tHs.lming; disputed .tClft 
heat a like ^ponment may be made. ,The. thermomettm wwddiBb dottbi ataad Wa 
different height at different distances frotuthonouftmtof thnbeajttt'lwt theiqilCBtioir.: 

• 1 hare given demonstrations of these propositions in a memoir presented to the National Institute, but I 

am reluctant to load the prcMnt.j»per with them. . - ‘ \ v " ' 
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is ifuit jrill aot i;eBch,,itftilNi*to«|ghl»irtlat^W tJtotl'indy more quickly oealr its- 
soofce than far frena^ih- fiTIris^axperuUautiongbfe-AiMveaU/to be made oniradiunt 
haatf.jn which ,l iooq|ldeiitiy expecit ftfix)perliyiwillt.b)e feUpdisimilair. to the disposU 
tion of light. . It is also plain that we may expeet stroeg entalUgies hi mi^edsm 
and electrp-magnetism.T—X: throw lOut these thiagt>becanse oly -time for ' sncb ihees ' 
tigations may .not bq sa^ientiy extended • to let me ^ undertake- them 'd^ith sfiocessl ' 

• ,,ii ' , - I'-.- > .i '• 

, , j^apPOSWQH jVI. , ,, ,, ' t 

The figures made by the inflexion of the secoiid>4>ody actici^ upon- the rays 
fleeted by the first, must,, according to tbe calculus applied to the case, be broader 
than those made by the second body deflecting those rays inflected by thi first. 

In fig. 14, let A o' be the .violet-rays aadiAr' the red, inflected by A and deSeetbd 
by B. Let A r be the red and A-u the violet (Mlected by A and inflected by R The" 
action of Branst inflect Ar, A u iatO:& broader fnnge<F;thhn the action of' B deflects' 
At/, Ar' into the fringe/k , - . . | . •»! 

Let B rp=a be the distance at which B acts on A r ; v v=d be the divergence of the 
red and violet; cbe the distanceof tbe-tiwo bent peomls, and t/r' the divergence ttf 
the inflected penci4 equal also to d, because we may ttdie the diflerrait inflexibilityto 


be as the different deflexibUity'. B acts on the red of A r t» as ; on the violet as 


(a+dp 5 ^ Alphas It is evident tbatithe ac- 

tion in bending Ar, A v, or tfie fHnge made by that action, is to the fringe made by 
the action on Ar', Ad, as ~ ultimately -.the- 

two actions (or sets of firlhges) are'(sopposing af=l anddals'o dr'l/for sibiplifying the' 
expression) as r . > i": . .• r-i 

2* X r (3+e)" (34.c)*-i(v (8+c)'^ {2+c)" tb 2" t (2+c)" - 2" t; ‘ " 

Now the former of these expressiems must always be greater thati ‘the 'latfefi' because 
(3+c)^>l, and also (34‘c)^*-'4i>‘(2-i-c)*'^l'; and this whatever be' the Valtle' of'W 
and of e, and whatever prdportkin we* allow of r to v, the flexibilities. Bfit it Is also 
manifest that the excess* bf the first expressidb above the second Will be ^tehter if the 
flexibility of the red exeteflahat* of ’the viclflt, or if r is* greater t!l^^di’ b/tls 2'd. Wedee' ’ 
we conclude; that' *iir miked dr white light tbd'frlngea'iiifleb'ted' liy'B aftdf 

deflexion by A are greater* than ’those deflectcd'by B SlfiCer infllMbti'by'Ar 
that they are also greater iw’iidnMgeheoaS light; thit^y, that tUb'ch^dOss olf the in- 
flected fringes over thO defiebted fs gteater iU mlkedthaidi’iti bbihdgeueddif light. 

The action of flexion atftdf dispositSbh'te ‘86 much greater fbtfli that of ^pllB'flexidfa,' 
that I iMure only ttdeed * into the calotilation the compound flezidu: But the most 
accurate analysis is that which makes the two fringes as' 

«" ~ (a+rf)»*®®+ (a+2rf-f c)* ~ {a+d+vp* ' 
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D beiog the breadth of the fringes on the ebart by simple flexion in case the rays 
bad passed on without disposition and without a second flexion. If it be carefully 

kept in mind that D is much less than or even ^ ^ still less 

than D, then it will always be certain that the first quantity is larger than the second. 

Cor . — It is a corollary to this proposition that the diflerence of the two sets of 
fringes is increased by the disposition communicated by the rays in passing by the 
first body. For the excess of the value of r over that of v being increased, the difibr- 
ence between the two expressions is increased. 

Proposition VII. 

When one body only acts upon the rays, it must, by deflexion, form them into fringes 
or images decreasing as the distance from the bending body increases. But when 
the rays deflected and disposed by one body are afterwards inflected by a second 
body, the fringes will increase as they recede from the direct rays. Also when the 
fringes made by the inflexion of one body, and which increase with the distance from 
the direct rays, are deflected by a second body, the efiect of the disposition and of 
the distances is such as to correct the effect of the first flexion, and the fringes by 
deflexion of the second body are made to decrease as they recede from tiie direct 
rays. 

In fig. 15, AP is the pencil inflected by A and forming the first and narrower 
fringe p; A r is the pencil inflected nearer to A and forming the broader fringe r. 
Such are the relative breadths, because they are inversely as some power of the di- 
stance at which A acts on them. But if B afterwards acts, it is shown by the same 
reasoning which was applied to the last proposition that r will be less than p and so 
in like manner will r' be made less than o', though o' was greater than until B’s 
action, and the effects of disposition with the greater proximity of the smaller fringe, 
altered the proportions. 


Proposition VIII. 

It is proved by experiment that the inflexion of the second body makes broader 
fringes or images than its deflexion after the inflexion of the first body ; and also that 
the inflecto-deflexion fringes decrease, and the deflecto-inflexion fringes increase 
with the distance from the direct rays. 

iixp. 1 . It must be observed that when we examine the fringes (or images) made 
by the second edge deflecting the rays which the first had inflected, we can see the 
effects of the disposition communicated to the rays at a much greater distance of the 
second edge from the first, than we can perceive the effects of that disposition upon 
the inflexion by the second edge of the rays deflected by the first. Indeed we only 
lose the fringes thus made by deflexion, in consequence of their becoming so minute 
as to be imperceptible to our senses. But it is otherwise with the fringes or Images 
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the secdhrf^^ilgtf iilAecihilf *thli my^^wfeteh thteefirst biiPd^deieei^^ Whe^ 
<?aii dttly be seen wheirt^ thi sc^^^id^edge is near the^ftfst^ liiftClause the rays caimot f>a8s 
on so 48 to fyrm th^ images on th^ chart, if the #e<J9i^ is,flistant from the first. The 
pencils diverge both by the deAexion and by the inflexion of the first edge. But we 
can alWhys, wfaeh'^e inflected rays pass tbo far fiHom thte^isecond ed'ge*, bring this sb 
near them as to act on therti/Whetfeas we sb dbing intbrfcept the deflected Vays. 
However, after this Is e)(pllilned, We find W6 difliciitty iti e>^mining the effects of tbe 
inflexion by the second ed^e, only we must place it ^ear the first, and tbns We have 
two sets of fringes, one extending into the shadow bf the'flftt ed^ at an inch distaflde 
between the two edges ; but at three-fourtbs of an inch, nay, at two inches, or even 
more, this experiment can welt be made. 

Exp. 2. At these distances i* examined repeatedly thp comparativ^>«breadtbs of the 
two sets. In fig. Id, is Ibe White>disc, on each «ide of which are fringe)^ ^ Irhose 
oh the one side, bt, cd, ai*e by the inflexion of the second edge ; those on^heojiposite 
side, af, /e, are by tlib^ deflexion of that second edge. I repeated ly measured these 
sets of fringes^ and at various^ distances^ from the second edge; and I always found 
them much broader on the side ^ the second edge than on tibe opposite slde^ » Thus 
ah being the breadth oPfi, Ac’ was 3; attd cd 4^, while, on the opposite side, af was 
= 1 and fe only f or The fringes by inflexion of the second edge also uniformly 
increased as they receded from a A, the direct rays, whereas the opposite fringes as 
cohstantly decreased. : 

Exp. 3. If however the distance between the two ^edges lie> reduced, it is observed 
that the disparity between the two sets of fringes decreases, and they become. gi^u- 
ally nearly equal ; atid whbti the ^ edges at^e quite opposite each other there is no dif- 
ference observablb in the two'ilets. Each ray is disposed and polarized alike and 
affebted alike by the Cwo edges, and no difference can be perceived between the two 
sets. ' **' ' j . 

Exp. 4. The experiments also agree entirely with the calcuiua in respect of .the 
relative values of r and v affecting the result. It appears that the fringes by the second 
edge’s inflexion are broader than those by that edge’s deflexion, whether we use white 
or bomogeneousi 'light. In the latter, however, the .difference is not sojoonsiderable. 
This I have repeatedly tried and made others try, whose sight waa better tbaji^ my 
own. I may take'the liberty of mentioning iiiy friend Lord Douao^wflio bas^Ibolieve, 
hereditarily, great acuteness of vision. > a r • ’ . :u\. 

■ / ' J’ ' .*'1(1} JtimPQSjRriON IX*)i; , ‘ t ^ *r' 

joint' action of <iwo bodtie^lUoated skxiUarly'witktTespect. to the rhye wbidi 
pasi^ betfreen them' «o near as to be affbeted- by both., bodies, .mast^.nrhatever be the 
lav df 'tAieir action; ‘l^rvrided it«be-intiees|Bfy<aB sorae^liower o£ 'the: distance, produce 
fringes or images which increase with the di^nert^na tbetdiret^lrays. 

* 'HLet (fig. 17) A and Bbw the 'two bsdiot; aod/^ACasCBswAibe thmr spheeeS'Wf 

MDCCCIi. 2 K 
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flexion^ so that A inflects and B deflects through A C, and A deflects and B inflects 
through C B. Let C P=x, P M=y. The force y, exerted by the joint action of A 

and B on any ray passing between them at P, is equal to supposing 

deflexion and inflexion to follow different laws. To find the minimum value of y, take 
its differential rfy=0 ; therefore we have 

or m(a— 

If m=n (as there is every reason for supposing), then a — A‘=a+x, or ar=0; and 
therefore, whatever be the value of m (that is whatever be the law of the force), the 
minimum value of y is at the point C where A’s deflexion begins. The curve S S\ 
which is the locus of M, comes nearest the axis at C, and recedes from that axis con- 
stantly between C and B. Hence it is plain that the fringes must increiise (they 
being in proportion to the united action of A and B) from C to B ; and in like manner 
must those made by B’s deflexion and A’s inflexion increase constantly from C to A ; 
and this is true whatever be the law of the bending force, provided it is in some in- 
verse ratio to the distance. 


Proposition X. 

It is proved by experiment that the fringes or images increase as the distance in- 
creases from the direct rays. 

Exp. 1. Repeated observations and measurements satisfy us of this fact. We may 
either receive the images on a chart at various distances from the double edge in- 
strument, approaching the edges until the fringes appear, or we may receive them 
on a plate of ground glass held between the sun and the eye. We may thus measure 
them with a micrometer; but no such nicety is required, because their increase in 
breadth is manifest. The only doubt is with respect to their relative breadth when 
the edges are not very near and just when they begin to form fringes. Sometimes it 
should seem that these very narrow fringes decrease instead of increasing. However, 
it is not probable that this should be found true, at least when care is taken to place 
the two edges exactly opposite each other ; because if it were true that at this greater 
distance of A from B (fig. 17) they decreased, then there must be a minimum value 
of P M between C and B, and between C and A ; and consequently the law of flexion 
must vary in the different distances of A and B from the rays P, a supposition at 
variance it should seem with the law of continuity. 

Exp. 2. The truth of this proposition is rendered more apparent by exposing the 
two edges to the rays forming the prismatic spectrum. The increase is thus rendered 
manifest. If the fringes are received on a ground glass plate, you can perceive 
twelve or thirteen on each side of the image by the direct rays. It is also worth 
while to make similar observations on artificial lights, and on the moon’s light. The 
proposition receives additional support from these. But care must always be taken 
in such observations, which require the eye to be placed near the edges, that we are 
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not misled by the effect of the small aperture iu reversing the action of the edges. 
Thus when viewing the moon or a candle through the interval of two edges, one 
being in advance of the other, we have the coloured images (or fringes) cast on the 
wrong side. But if we are only making the experiment required to illustrate this 
proposition, the edges being to be kept directly opposite, no confusion can arise. 

It is to be noted that the increase of breadth in the fringes is not very rapid in 
any of these experiments ; nor are we led by the calculus to expect it. Thus suppose 

m=: 1, we find ^because point C, when x=0, the breadth should be 

proportional to -. Take x= and the breadth is as or the breadth of the one 

fringe is to the other only as 200 to 198 or 100:99. We need not wonder therefore 
if there is only a gradual increase of breadth from C to B and from C to A. The in- 
crease is more rapid between and B than between C and |. Thus between the 
value of a; •= | and - the increase is as 4 : 5. But from | to ~ the increase is as 7 : 12 ; 

and this too agrees exactly with the experiments ; for as the edges are approached 
the increase of the fringes becomes more apparent. 

Proposition XI. 

The phenomena described in the foregoing propositions are w^holly unconnected 
with interference, and incapable of being referred to it. 

1. When the fringes in the shadow are formed by what is supposed to be inter- 
ference, there are also formed other fringes outside the shadow and in the white light. 
If the rays passing on one side the bending body (as a pin or needle) are stopped, the 
internal fringes on the opposite side of tlie shadow are no longer seen. But no effect 
whatever is produced on the external fringes. These continue as long as the rays 
passing on the same side of the body on which they are formed, continue to pass. 
The external fringes have many other properties which wholly distinguish them from 
the internal or interference fringes. 

2. Interference is said to be in proportion to the different lengths of the interfering 
rays, and not to operate unless those lengths are somewhat near an equality. In my 
experiments the second body may be placed a foot and a half away from the first, 
and the fringes by disposition are still found, though much narrower than when the 
bending bodies are more near to one another. 

3. The breadth of the interference fringes is said to be in some inverse proportion 
to the difference in length of the interfering rays It is commonly said to be inversely 
as that difference. 

In fig. 20, A is the fii’st and B the second edge. By interference the fringe at C 
should be broadest and at D narrovrest, because AC-— BC=:AO is less than AD 
— BDssAP; and so as you recede from D, the fringes should become broader and 
broader, because the two rays become more nearly equal. But the very reverse is 

2 k2 
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notoriously the case^ the breadth of the fringes decreasing with their distance from 
the direct rays. 

4. In the case of the fringes formed by the second body inflecting and the first de- 
flecting, there can be no interference at all ; for the whole action is on one and the 
same pencil or beam. A deflects and then B inflects the same i*ay ; and when a third 
edge is placed on the opposite side to B, it only deflects the same ray, which is thus 
twice bent further from the direct rays, the last bending increasing that distance. 

5. Let A be the first and B the second edge as before (fig. 20). Suppose B to be 
moveable, and find the equation to the disposing force at different distances of the 

two edges, we shall find this to bey= a being =AE, fc=ED, 

and AB=j:', But all the experiments show it to be y= a wholly different curve. 

Again, let B be fixed, or the distance of the two edges be constant, we shall get the 
equation (a being =AE, i=BE, b-BE and EC=x)^= 

also a wholly different curve from the conic hyperbola, which all experiments give. 
Therefore the conclusion from the whole is that the phenomena have no reference to 
interference. 


Having delivered the doctrines resulting from these experiments, I have some few 
particulars to add, both as illustrating and confirming the foregoing propositions, as 
removing one or two difficulties which have occurred to others until they vrere met by 
facts, and also as showing the tendency of theoresults at which we have arrived. 

1. It may have been observed that in all these propositions I have taken for granted 
the inflexion of the rays by the body first acting upon them as well as their deflexion 
by that body, and have reasoned on that supposition. It is, however, not to be de- 
nied that we cannot easily perceive the fringes made by the single inflexion, as we 
can without any difficulty perceive those made by the single deflexion, and fully de- 
scribed in Proposition I. Sir I. Newton even assumes that no fringes are made 
within the shadow. I here purposely keep out of view the fringes made in the 
shadow of a hair or other small body, because the principle of interference there 
comes into play. However, I will now state the grounds of my assuming inflexion 
and separation of the rays by their different flexibility, when only a single body acts 
on them. In ihtjirst place, the first body does act in some way ; for the second only 
acts after the first, and if the first be removed the fringes made in its shadow by the 
second at once vanish. Secondly ^ these fringes made t)y the second depend upon its 
proximity to the first. Thirdly^ the following experiment seems decisive. Place 
instead of a straight edge one of the form in fig. 18, and then apply at some distance 
from It, the second edge, as in the former experiments. You find that the fringes 
assume t e orm, somewhat like a small tooth-comb, of a b. If the second edge is 
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furnished with a similar curve surface the form is more complete^ as in cd. But the 
straight edge being used after the first flexion of the curved one, clearly shows that 
the first edge bends as well as the second, indeed more than the second, for the side 
of the figure answering to that curved edge is most curved. Fourthly^ the whole 
experiments with two edges directly opposite each other negative the idea of there 
being no inflexion ; indeed they seem to prove the inflexion equal to the deflexion. 
The phenomena under Proposition X. can in no way be reconciled to the supposi* 
tion of the first edge not inflecting the rays*. 

2 . We must ever keep in view the difference between the fringes or images de- 
scribed by Sir I. Newton and measured by him, as made by the rays passing on each 
side of a hair, and the fringes or images which are made without the interference of 
rays passing on both sides. It is clear that the rays which form those fringes with 
their dark intervals do not proceed after passing the hair in straight lines. Sir I, 
Newton’s measures'f^ prove this; for at half a foot from the hair he found the first 
fringe xfoth of an inch broad, and the second fringe - 5 ^^; and at nine feet distance 
the former were the latter instead of being ^ and and the latter less than 
and so of all the other measures in the table, each being invariably about one- 
third what it ought to be if the rays moved in straight lines ; and this also explains 
why the fringes do not run into one another, or encroach on the dark intervals in the 
case of the hair, as they must do if the rays moved in straight lines. 

But the case of the fringes or images which we have been examining and reasoning 
upon is wholly diflerent. I have measured the breadths of those formed by disposi- 
tion and polarization, and found that they are broad in proportion to the distance 
from the bending edge of the chart on which they are received ; and vary from the 
results given by similar triangles in so trifling a degree, that it can arise only from error 
in measurement. Thus in an average of five trials, at the relative distances of 41 and 
73 inches, the disc was 6^ at the shorter, and 10^ at the longer distance; the fringe 
next it at the shorter, and at the longer distance, whereas the proportions by 
similar triangles would have been 9^ and so that the difference is small, and is by 
excess, and not, as in the hair experiment, by defect. Had the difference been as in 
Sir I. Newton’s experiment, instead of 10^ and 5^, it would have been 3^ and 1-J^. 
In another measurement at 101 and 158 inches respectively, the disc was 15j, the 
fringe instead of 14f and 9^ respectively. But by Sir I. Newton’s proportions 
these should have been 4^ and 3^. It is plain that if the measures had been taken 
with the micrometer instruments, which had not been then furnished, there would 
have been no deviation. I have since tried the experiment, not as above, on the 
fringes formed by the double-edged instrument, but on those formed by one edge at 
a distance behind the other, and have found no reason to doubt that the rays follow 
a rectilinear course. 

^ If you hold a body betwoon the eye and a light, as that of a candlei and approach it to the rays, you see 
the flame drawn towards the body ; ind a beginning of images or fringes is perceived on that side, 
t Optics, B. iii. obs. 3. 
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It may further be observed^ that in the fringes or images by disposition and pola** 
rization^ the dark intervals disappear at short distances from the point of flexion, 
and that the fringes run into one another, so that we find the red mixed with the 
blue and violet. This is one reason why I often experimented with the prismatic rays. 

3. It follows from the property of light, which 1 have termed disposition, on one 
side the ray, and polarization on the opposite side, superinduced by flexion, that 
those two sides only being affected, the other two at right angles to these are not at 
all affected by the flexion which has disposed and polarized the two former. Con- 
sequently, although an edge placed parallel to the disposing edge and opposite to it 
acts powerfully on the disposed light, yet an edge placed at right angles to the former 
edge or across the rays, does not affect them any more than it would rays which had not 
been subjected to the previous action of a first edge. Thus (fig. 19) if aftci^be the 
section of the ray, an edge parallel to a J, after the ray has been disposed, will affect 
the ray greatly, provided it had been disposed by an edge also parallel to a b. The 
sides ab and cd^ however, are alone affected; and therefore the second edge, if placed 
parallel to a d or ft c, will not at all bend the ray more or make images (or fringes) more 
powerfully than it would do if no previous flexion and disposition had taken place. Let 
us see how this is in fact : e fg h is the distended disc after flexion, by passing through 
the aperture of the two-edged instrument (Plate XL). It is slightly tinged with red at 
the two ends/g and eft, beyond which, and in the shadow of the edges, are the usual 
fringes or coloured images by flexion and disposition, e,c, the edges being parallel to 
^ A,/g. Place another edge at some distance from the two, as 3 or 4 inches, and 
parallel to these two, but in the light, and you will see in the disc a succession of 
narrow fringes parallel to the edges, and in front of the third edge’s shadow. These 
fringes are on the white disc, and their colours are very bright, much more so than 
the colours of those fringes described in Proposition I., and which are fringes made by 
deflexion without any disposition. But whether this superior brightness is owing to 
the glare of the disc’s light being diminished by the flexion of the first two edges, or 
not, for the present I stop not to inquire. This is certain, that if the third edge be 
placed across the beam, and at right angles to the two first edges, you no longer 
have the small fringes. They are not formed in the direction ftg, parallel to the edges 
as now placed. If the double edges are changed, and are placed in the direction 
you again have the bright fringes ; but then, if the third edge is now placed parallel 
to N e', you cease to have them. Care must, however, be taken in this experiment not 
to mistake for these bright fringes the ordinary deflexion fringes made by one flexion 
without disposition, as described in Proposition I. For these may be perceived, and 

even somewhat more distinctly in the disc than in the full light of the white pencil 
or beam. 

Now are these bright fringes only the flexion fringes, that is fringes by simple 
flexion without disposition f To ascertain this I made these experiments. 

Exp. 1. If they are the common fringes, and only enlarged by the greater diver- 
gence of the rays after flexion, and more bright by the dimness of the distended disc, 
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then it will follow that the greater the distension, and the greater the divergence of 
the rays, the broader will be the bright fringes in question. I repeatedly have tried 
the thing by this test, and 1 uniformly find that increasing the divergence, by ap* 
proaching the edges of the instrument, has no effect whatever in increasing the 
breadth of the fringes in question. 

Exp. 2. If these fringes are nut connected with disposition, it will follow that the 
distance of the edge which forms them from the double-edged instrument cannot 
affect them. But I have distinctly ascertained that their breadth does depend on 
that distance, and in order to remove all doubt as to the distance between the chart 
and the third edge which forms them, I allowed that edge to remain fixed, and varied 
its distance from the other two by bringing the double-edge instrument nearer the 
third edge. The breadths of the bright fiinges varied most remarkably, being in 
some inverse power of that distance. Thus, to take one measurement as an example 
of the rest, at 4 feet from the third edge the chart was fixed and the third edge kept 
constantly at that distance from it. Then the double-edge instrument was placed suc- 
cessively at 14^, at 9 and at 4^ eighths of an inch from the third edge. The breadths 
were respectively 2, 3f and 4^ twentieths of an inch. In some experiments these mea- 
sures approached more nearly the hyperbolic values of y, but I give the experiment 
now only for the important and indeed decisive evidence which it affords, that these 
fringes are caused by disposition, and are wholly different from those formed with- 
out previous flexion. 

Exp. 3. If the greater breadth of these fringes is owing to dispersion, then they 
should be formed more in the rays of the prismatic spectrutn than in white light, or 
even in light bent by flexion. Yet we find it more difficult to trace fringes across the 
prismatic spectrum than in white light, and more difficult across the spectrum when 
there is divergence, than when formed parallel to its sides when there is no diver- 
gence. There are fringes formed, but of the narrow kind, which are described in 
Prop. I. 

Exp, 4. I have tried the effect on the fringes in question of the curvilinear edge 
described in the first ariicle of these observations, and the effect of which is repre- 
sented in fig. 18. It is certain that at a distance from the double-edge instrument 
the third edge seems only to form fringes rectilinear, or of its own form. But when 
placed very near, as half an inch from the instrument, plainly there is a curvilinear 
form given to the fringes in question ; and this is most easily perceived, when, by 
moving the third edge towards the side of the pencil, you form the smaller fringes so 
as to be drawn across or along the greater ones made by the two first edges. 

I think, without pui*suing this subject further, it must be admitted that these 
fringes in light, which is bent and disposed, lend an important confirmation to the 
doctrine of disposition. It is clear that the rays are affected only on two of their 
four sides, or a 5 and c d, if these are parallel to the bending body’s edge, and not at 
all on the sides cb and da; that, on the other hand, c b and da are affected when the 
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edges are placed parallel to these two sides of the ra 5 rB ; and thus the connection of 
the fringes in question, with the preceding action of which disposed and polariaed, 
is clearly proved. 

4. It is an obvious extension and variation of this experiment both to apply edges 
parallel to the first and disposing edges, and also to apply edges at right angles to 
their direction; and important results follow from this experiment. But until a more 
minute examination of the phenomena with accurate admeasurements can be bad, I 
prefer not entering on this subject further than to say, that the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining fringes or images at once from the edges parallel to the first two, and 
from edges at right angles to these, indicates an action not always at right angles to 
the bending body, but whether conical or not I have not hitherto been able to ascer- 
tain. That the first body only disposes and polarizes in one direction is certain. 
But it seems difficult to explain the effect of the first two edges in preventing the 
fringes or images from being made by the second at right angles to those formed by 
the first two edges, if no lateral action exists. One can suppose the approaching of 
those two first edges to make the fringes narrower and narrower than those which 
the second two edges form when placed at right angles to the first. But this is by 
no means all that happens. There is hardly any set of fringes at all formed at right 
angles to the first set (parallel to the first two edges) when the first two are ap- 
proached so near each other as greatly to distend the disc. 

5. I reserve for future inquiry also the opinion held by Sir I. Newton, that the 
different homogeneous rays are acted upon by bodies at different distances, this action 
extending furthest over the least refrangible rays. He inferred this from the greater 
breadth of the fringes in those rays. 

It is in my apprehension, though I once held a different opinion*, not impossible 
to account for the difference of the breadth of the fringes by the different flexibility 
of the rays ; and the reasoning in one of the foregoing propositions shows bow this 
inquiry may be conducted. But one thing is certain, and probably Sir I. Newton 
had made the experiment and grounded his opinion upon the result. If you place a 
screen, with a narrow slit in the prismatic spectrum’s rays, parallel to the rectilinear 
sides, and then place a second prism at right angles to the first and between the 
screen and the chart, you will see the image of the slit drawn on one side, the violet 
being furthest drawn, the red least drawn ; but you will find no difference in the 
breadth of the image cast by the slit. Flexion, however, operates in a different man- 
ner, because it acts on rays, which, though of the same flexibility, are at different 
distances from the body. 

6. The internal fringes in the shadow (said by interference) deserve to be ex- 
amined much more minutely than they ever have been ; and I have made many ex- 
periments on these, by which an action of the rays on one another is, I think, suffi- 
ciently proved. I shall here content myself with only etating such results as bear on 

Philosophical Transactioos, 1797. 
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the question of interference affecting my own other experiments* Mrst. I observe 
that when one side of a needle or pin is grooved so as to be partly curvilinear, the 
other side remaining straight, we have internal fringes of the form in fig. 2L 
Secondfy. It is not at all necessary the pin or other body forming them should be 
of very small diameter, although it is certain that the breadth of the fringes is 
inversely as the diameter. I have obtained them easily from a body one--quarter or 
one-third of an inch in diameter, but they must be received at a considerable distance 
from the body. Thirdly^ and this is very material as to interference at all affecting 
iny experiments, although certainly the internal fringes vanish when the rays are 
stopped coming from the opposite side of the object, the external fringes are not in 
the smallest degree affected, unless you stop the light coming on their own side; 
stopping the opposite rays has no effect whatever. Thus, stopping the light on the 
side a (%. 19), the fringes // vanish, but not the external fringes c. This at once 
proves there is no interference in forming the external ones. Lastly. I may observe, 
that the law of disposition and polarization in some sort, though with modification, 
affects the internal fringes as welt as the external. 

It is a curious fact connected with polarization by inflexion, and which indeed is 
only to be accounted for by that affection of light, that nothing else prevents the rays 
from circulating round bodies exposed to them, at least bodies of moderate diameter. 
If the successive particles of the surface inflected, one particle acting after the other, 
the rays must necessarily come round to the very point of the first flexion. We 
should thus see a candle placed at A (fig. 22) when the eye was placed at B, because 
the rays would be inflected all round ; and even in parts of the earth where the sea 
is smooth, nothing but the small curvature of the surface could prevent us from 
seeing the sun many hours after light had begun by placing the eye close to the 
ground. This, however, in bodies of a small diameter, must inevitably happen. The 
polarization of the rays alone prevents it, by making it impossible they should be 
more than once inflected on their side which wtis next the bending body, therefore 
they go on straight to C. But for polarity they must move round the body. 

7. It must not be lightly supposed, that because such inquiries as we have been 
engaged in are on phenomena of a minute description and relate to very small 
distances, therefore they are unimportant. Their results lead to the constitution of 
light, and its motion, and its action, and the relations between light and all bodies. 
I purposely abstain from pursuing the principles which I have ventured to explain 
into their consequences, and reserve for another occasion some more general in- 
quiries founded upon what goes before. This course is dictated by the manifest ex- 
pediency of first expounding the fundamental principles, and I therefore begin by 
respectfully submitting these to the consideration of the learned in such matters. 

In the meantime, however, I will mention one inference to be drawn from the fore- 
going propositions of some interest. 

As it is clear that the disposition varies with the distance, and is inversely as that 
NOCCCJU. 2 u 
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Description of the iNsraoMSHTS. 

PLATE XU. 

Is the instniment with two plates or edges. A, B, horizontal, D, C vertical ; the 
former moved by the screw E, which has also a micrometer for the distances on the 
scale G ; the latter, in like manner, moved by F, connected with micrometer and 
scale H. 


PLATE XIII. 

Is tbe instrument with four snrfoces. AD,a<f are two paraUel plates, movii^ 
horizontally by a rack and {Hnion E. Each plate has an edge composed eM lour sur- 
faces ; A, a, a sharp edge or very narrow surface ; B, a flat surface { C,e,a cpiindri- 
cal surfoce of large radius of curvature, and so flat ; D, d, mte of smali radios, imd so 
very convex : this is represented on tbe figure by A' B' C' IT beskfo the O^ier. Care 
is to be taken that A B CD and ah cd be a perfectly stndgbt Une* lOade up of tbe 
sharp edge, tbe plane surface and tbe tangents to tbe two (^liaders. H is a plate 
with a sharp and straight edge, op, which can be brought Iqr ihi baaflle P to imwe 
oppmnte to the compound edge a i c d, when it is derired to try the fityfoa tqr hte 
latter, without another flexion by an opposite compoaod edge, bet teWi fflsadla 

by a rectilinear simple edge. 


PLATE XIV. 


U tbe instmment by which is tried tbe experimatim emeit '«0. 
6dge, and also tbe expetitaetits on tfai^ ^ 

disposing force. 6 is the groove in which the 
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PLATE XV. 

1b tbe inetroinent for nieeitdoiog more nicely tbe eifoets of distwace on disposi- 
tMHi. A is ft plate witb gnadnated edge; it moves verdca^y onft pivot, and its angfo 
witll tbe hoHaontal line is measared by tbe quadrant E. A afoo moves borizontatty, 
and He borisoatal angle is measured by tbe quadrant K. B is anothw plate ndA 
graduated edge, moving in a groove D, by rack and pinion H, and along a graduated 
beam 1. Fisafinemiotiimieter, bywfaichtbe(fistaooedAaboveB, irbenAisfafo!|o 
zontal, mm always be measored to tibe greatest nicety by the circle F and tfaeemde G. 

PLATE XVI. 

Is w instrument also for measaring tbe effect of the distance of tbe edges apcm 
tbe disposing forces. C C C is a graduated beam, adjusted by the spirit-level, and 
on it moves tbe upright on Which a plate A moves bf micrometer screw E, so that 
the distance of A from tbe rays that pass along CC C after flexion by a plate fixed 
at one end of tbe beam, can be ascertained by the scale D. I have experimented with 
this, but 1 did not find it so easy to work by as the other apparatus. C C C is 
broagbt to an exact level by screws not noted in the drawing. 
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from which the complete solution would resulti so &r as known methods extend, in 
the form 






or in an expanded form, 

«,=g; +f,g;_, +f._,f,g;_, +f,_.f,_,f,g;_, 
+g: +p:g:_. +f,_,p:g:_, +f,_.f,_.f;g:.. 


+...+c'p:f,^....f. 

+...+ctc*,...p: 


+ • 
+ • 


+Gr+CGi*2.+F;i.Pi"'Gl!!.+Piri,P^!.Pi"'Gl.!!,+...+c'"y;^^^^^^ 


The last column contains, as is well known, the general solution of the original 
equation deprived of the term G, ; and the remaining columns contain the particular 
solution of the original equation. 

3. The investigation the results of which are given in this part, although it actu- 
ally succeeds in solving the original equation, will be found to contribute little or 
nothing to the analytical theory as above explained ; and this arises from the circum- 
stance, that the particular solution, instead of being produced in the separated form 
above written, is produced in an aggregated form, 

G,+AG,_,-1-BG,_, •+-... ; 

and the complementary part of the general solution, instead of being produced as 
above, appears in the form of a mm of the complementary functions above written, 
the constants c', c", &c. being the same in all. But as we shall thus obtain a solution 
with an arbitrary constant, capable of solving the original equation deprived of G„ 
we have it in our power to solve the equation completely by reducing the order of 
the equation in successive steps. 

If we take the equation of the first order, 

w*=P,«x-i+G„ 

and arrive at its solution, not properly by any analytical method, but by giving to a? 
the successive values 


X, x—l, X— 2 m-f-l, m, ot—I, 

and eliminating all values of u, between the first and the last, we have 

«.=P,m,_i + G, 

=P.(P-.«,-,+G,_,)+G, or P.P._.«,..+P.G,_,-|-G, 

=P-P.-.(P.-.tt,_.+G...)-|-P.G,..H-G,orP.P._.P._.«,_,+P^..,G...+PA-.+0. 


=(P^,......P,)«..,-|.(P...P„^,)G„^-(P,..P,^,)G.„^....+P.P,.,G...4.P.G..,+G, 
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whicli is the solution ordinarily given, though it is arrived at by a process somewhat 
less coarse than the above. 

By applying the same process of successive elimination to the general linear equa- 
tion (1.), and carefully observing the law by which the entrance of the factors 
P,, Q,, R„ &c. is governed, it will be found that an exactly similar solution may be 
found in the form 


«.=.-[p....P.(5(p^°5-)+o)], 


or 


where v denotes the sum of a set of distributive operations Vj, Vj, V;„ . . . not of 
a strictly algebraical character, which are capable of being performed only upon fac- 
torial expressions containing consecutive values of P^, and which have the following 
significations. V, denotes one operation of this character, signifying that the factor 
, P„ is changed into Q„ as often as it occurs, any term in which it does not occur 
disappearing, and the sum of the terms thus obtained being the result of the opera- 
tion ; so that, for example, 

V.(P,_.P,)=Q., nP,.,P,)=o, 

V,(P,_,P,_.P,)=Q...P,-|-P,..Q« v;(P^.P..,P,)=o, 

V.(P,-,P..,P,_.P.)=Q,_,P,_.P,-hP,-,Q.-,P,+P,-,P,..A, V?(P,_,P,.,P,..P,)=2Lt_,Q„ 
&c. &c. 

Again, V, denotes another operation of a similar character, signifying that the 
factor P„-,P„_,P„ is changed intoR„ as often as it occurs, the result of the operation 
being as before the sum of the terras ; so that, for example, we have 
V,{P,.,P,_,P,)=R« 

Vj((P,,_sP*-jP»_iP„) — Rjr-lP j't'P r-»R#, 

»-ll**)“B.,_jP,_iP,-|“ Pi-4R#-lP«"t"P,-4P»-3R« 

V,(P,., . . .P,) = R.-»P,-,P,_,P,+P,.A-,P,-.P-+P.-.P,-.R, -,P,+P,-8P,-4P,-.R« 
V:(P,_....P.)=2R,_A,&c.&c.; 

Vj denotes the change in a similar manner of P„_jP«_,P„_,P„ into S* ; 


V,_, denotes the change in a similar manner of P„_,+,...P„ into W„; 

and 

V,_, denotes the change in a similar manner of P«_,+,...P„ into Z*. 
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It might at first sight be supposed that this process, if successful at all, would 
the complete complementary solution in the form 

»,=c,i'(P,..P,)+c/(P,..P,)+., ; 

but it will be found that in reality this introduces only one arbitrary constant. 

It now remains to place these expressions under a properly algebraic form, and to 
verify the result ; and in order to do this we must express the general term f’(P^..P,+,) 
in terms of the factors of the original equation ; and afterwards give to p, which in 
the first instance is regarded as a constant, the successive values required for form- 
ing the several terms of the solution. 

This may be done as follows ; — 


t Q. - R. S, W. _ , Z. 




-=2,. 


Then it is easily seen that 

V,(P,...P,+,)=P»"-P,+i{ 9,+.+9 p+ 3+—+9*}=P--- 

V2(P,... = P ,...P p+i2p^.5tr,.>.,, 

and generally 

To find V* (P,..P;,+i), it will be convenient to proceed by steps, beginning with a 
small number of terms. 

Thus 


V,(P,...P..,)=(p,...P,.,)(9,-|-9,.,-l-y,J, iv;(P,...P,.,)=P,...P,., 

^i{P«*”P*-4)“(P.>..P#_,)(9."h9.-i”i"y,-,"i”5,_s), 2 V|(Pj^..P,_4)=P,...P,_4(j,(y,.,"l"y,-»)'l‘y»-i9»-i) 
V,{P,. ..P,_,) = (P,. . .P 

2^(P*—P.-»)=(P,...P,-j)(y,(y4,_,+?,-3+y._4)+y,-i(j',-a+y,-4)+y»-«9.-4) t 


and generally, V,(P,...P^„) being P,...P,.,(2;..?,..), we have 

~P*‘”Pp+i^,+a(?*n^+iy»+i)' 

Similarly, it will be seen that 

23V,(P,...P,4.,)=p,.,.p^^j2'„(y,4,2';l(y.4.,2^;ly,+,)), and so on. 
In like manner we shall find 

5V:(P....P,,.)=p,...p,^.2;,.(r.,.2;;;r.,,) 
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^ and 80 on, 

iK(P,..P,,,)=(P,. • Pp+ 1) 2p+2in+ 1 (^jr+ 1 1) » 
i Vi(P,..P,^,)=(P,..P,,.)2;,,„,,(t;,,.2;;::,^.(t;.^,2';:r,^.)), and so on, 

being that term of the series &c. which corresponds to the operation V„, as 
y, corresponds to V„ r, to V,, &c. 

V/V^(P^..,P^+l) = Pj....Pp-n2p4.„4./4.,(/,+ ,2p+^t^,^.l), (i, corresponding to V/), 
VX(P.- . -P,.,) = P,. • • Pp. &c. &c. 


Finally, if Nj,p4-Ni,p+N"p+.. represent a series in which 

N;.p= 1, N:.p=2;„g,,,+2;+,r„.,+ ..+2;^,.,*, 


and generally 


N 


(« + l). 


p) + p) + p) + . . .. 


then, if this series be called we shall find that g’’(P^...Pp+,) = (P,...Pp+,)N^,p. 

It may be here observed that the number of the terms of the series N^.p+N^^p+p. 
cannot exceed when j:*— p is even, and when x—p is odd ; and 

since p has the successive values x— 2, a— 3, &c., it is always known whether be 
odd or even. The number of terms may be less ; for if Q, be zero, the number of 

terms would be the next whole number above &o. 

That the equation 

Wjr— C(Pj., . • Pp + |)Nj. p 

is a complementary solution of the original equation, or in other words, a solution of 
the original equation wanting the term G„ may be directly verified ; for we have 

- P;a,. , = c(P, . . Pp+i) (N,. p - N,.,. p) 

=c(P4...P p+i) ANj,_i^p. 


Now ANi_, 

II 

© 

ANL, 

,p= 7.+^.+«4+..+*« 

an:_, 


and generally 


ANr.:;=9JNi'i,.,+r4Ni“i,„+jXl 


-n.pj 


whence 

and 


»,p"^®»N,_4^p-f- . . ^u>pNp_p4.,|P^2pNp_p^p, 

'#—11+1 +Z,Mp_,. 


P.W.- 1 = Q»«»-» + R.«*-8+S»W»-4+ • • + W,», 
MDCCCL. 2 M 
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In this part of the solution, I apprehend that it will not generally be necessary to 
have regard to the lowey limits, since p may have any constant value, and that value 
may be taken which is most convenient in each case; and if we make p——<x, all 
the lower limits will have this value. 

This part of the solution would then be 

«,=cP,....P.{l+A,+B.+C,+..}, 

where 

A,=2g,+,+2r.+,+2j(,+,+..+2M>,+,+2«„,; 


and generally each term of the part within the brackets is formed from the preceding 
term thus : first change x into x— 1, multiply by f,+„ and efifect a summation ; then 
change (in such preceding term) x into x—2, multiply by r,,.„and effect a summation; 
and so on until lastly we change x into x— n-fli multiply by 2 ,,.,, and effect a sum- 
mation : and the sum of the parts thus obtained is the next term. 

The verification of the particular solution is easily derived from the above ; but it 
rests on the assumption that the algebraic value above given for ('(P^P,,,.,) is correct; 
to which therefore particular attention is directed. 

The equation 

«.=«'(P,..P,+.), 

considered as a solution of the original equation wanting the term implies that 
Now in order to verify the particular solution. 


«,=G,-|-PA-.+«'(P,P,-.)G,-,+.'(P,P,-.P,-.)G,.,+ ..+r(P,..P,-,..)G.-p+- 


it is only requisite that 


«”(p,..p..,,.)=PAP.-.-p*-,..)+ai’(P-.-p.-,..)+p/(p.-»-p.-,..)+-+z/(p.-.-p. 


and this is true, for it is identical in form with the equation last above given, not- 
withstanding the occurrence of x in the lowest value of P, for this lowest value re- 
mains the same throughout the expression. 

7. If P,=0, the expressions i'(P,...P,_*) reduce themselves to those terms which 
do not contain any value of P. It would not be difficult to determine generally 
what terms these are ; but probably the most convenient general method of arriving 
at the solution in an algebraical form would be to make P, equal to a constant i, and 
to make b equal to zero in the result finally obtained. 

8. The above particular solution of the original equation is in such a form that the 
general term of the indefinite series representing the solution is given in explicit 
terms ; but that general terra may be represented in an implicit form, which perhaps 
is more convenient for practical use. 

By attending to the formation of the successive expressions «’(P,...P«), it will readily 
be seen that the series 

MoG,-i- -f M,G,_,-|- . . + M^G,., -j- . . 
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is a solution of the original equation, if 

Mo=l, 

M,=P,Mo, 

]VI,=P,.,M,+Q,Mo, 

Ma = P^^jMs+Q^^iM, + R,Mo, 


— P »-p+iMp^i +Q#-p+aM,,«2-f- R^_p+aMp_8-|- . • “f* W,_p4.„_,Mp«^4.i -j-Zjp^p+nMp^rt ; 

which last is a general relation determining the coefficient of any term from the 
coefficients of the n preceding terms ; or from the coefficients of all the preceding terms 
when the number of these preceding terms is less than n. This relation is the equa- 
tion of formation, and may be regarded as universal, bearing in mind that when p 
is less than n some of the terms of this relation vanish. 

The solution of the original equation is therefore reduced to that of a similar 
equation without second member : and, by what has preceded, this solution is 

Mp=g*’(P^_p+i....Pjp), 

it being understood that Mo= 1 ; and this is the value of M,, before given. 

But the value of Mp may be found otherwise, thus : 

Make P,^p+, = P;, Q,«p+,=Q;, &c. &c. 

Then the solution is evidently 

Mp=:s’(F^..F0, 

where the operation v has the same meaning as before, except that it is applied to 
the accented letters. 

Consequently 

(Pp • • Pi) { 1 + Ap+Bp-|-Cp+ . , 

where 

Ap = 1 + 2arp+ 1 + . . «+■ 2,- 

2a(yp+ 1 Ap. ,) + 1 Ap«a) + • - • + 1 (^p+ 1 1) > 

and generally the terms are formed as stated in section 5, using p for x. 

9. I shall conclude this part of the subject with a few simple examples for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the processes here given. 

Ex, 1. Let the equation be 

That part of the solution which is independent of G«, is 


2 M 2 
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and since in the present case P, and Q, are constants, we have 
whence the particular value of w, is a series of terms of the form 

G,+aG,_,+(a*+6’)G,_,+(o’+2aJ*)(i.-a+(a‘+3a*i“+A‘)G..4+(a’+4fl‘ft>+3aA*)G,-,+... 

The difference in character between the solution proposed in this paper, and that 
which would result from a perfect analysis of the general equation, may be exempli- 
fied by the present instance. 

The perfect solution of this equation is known to be 



where « and |3 are the roots of fi—at—b-—Q, and each 2 introduces a constant. 
Now if the constants be made equal, and the expression be written at length, we 
shall obtain the form derived above. 

The expansion of the two terms within the parenthesis gives 
G, + 1 +« G, + «’G, -f- o’’ ' Gp -f- ca' 

and 

G,,.-f/3G,+^U-.+..+^*’Gp-l-...+c^^ 
and if the difference of these be divided by o— j3, we get 


G*+ G, 


•■+-+~T_,3— Gp-|-..-|-c 


which is the same in effect as the result which we have obtained. 

2. Let the equation be 

u,=xu,_i+au,_f. 

Then 

«,=cr(x+ 1) [l +«2'^-^ +a^2‘(^-^ 

~cr(a!+l)|l -a- +..| 

=c[r(j+ 1) -arx-f-^ rc*- 1)- ^r(x-2)-H ..J ; 

which may be pot under the form of the definite integral 

u,=cy^ r’~7ifdv. 

If we add a second member G„ the equation for determining M, is 
Mp=(^-p+l)M,.,+aMp.,j 
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whence 

=x...(a^-p+l){n.a(jr|+T-i) 

p+2)(*— /J+l)” (x— l)(a— 2)) “x^x— ;»+ 1 x— 2 )) 

from which the series for w, can be expressed. 

Ex. 3. Let the equation be 

Then 

«,=ca'|l +^2'(x+ 1 ) + j2*((x>+ 1 )2-(x+ 1))+ . ..} 

=c|a'+ix(x4-l)a*-’+2^(x+l).r(x— l)(x— 2)o"*+^(x+l)j;...(a;— 4)a'"®+,.|. 
Ex. 4. Let the equation be 


Then 

”'=r(OT){‘ + i 2'x(x+ 1)+ p 2'(x(x+l)2'-x(x+ 1 ))+ ..| 

=r(x-+ 1){^ + ?5(*“ 1 1) 

+i{l (^+1 Wj;- l)(x-2)(x-3)(x-4)+ 1 (x+ l)x{x- l)ix-2)(x-3)) 
Ex. 5. Let the equation be 

+xP4*,_,m,.,+G,. 

Here 

M' xt» _*(*+!) (P+l)(p + 2) 

y*p — — o — 5 » 


(/> + 2)(;?-f 1) (p4-4)(p-f 3)(p + 2)(j>-f-l) 

jf. n "" (t A rt * rt I* O A ^ 


_ (x+l)x(x— l)(x— 2)(x— 3)(x— 4) (p + 2){p+l) (x+l)x(x— l)(x— 2 ) 

“ 2.4.6 ”■ 2 ■ 2.4 ' 

I (f+4){f+ 3){;>H-2)(|)+1) (x+l)x {/»+6)(;>+5)tp+4)(f)+3)(p + 2)(;i + l) 

2.4 ■ 2 ~ 2.4.6 ’ 

(x+l)..(x-2m) (y+2)(j>4-l) (x + l)..(x-2m-t-2) (p+4)..(jH-l) (x+l)..(x-2m+4) 

~ 2.4..{2m+3) 2 ‘ 2.4.. 2m 2.4 ' 2.4..(2m-2) 

, ■ (j>+2ro)..(f>+l) (x+l)x-j-(f 4-2ro4-2)..(j»+l) 

2.4..2m • 2 2.4..(«m+2) ’ 
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The particular solution, therefore, is 

+ (i »-iP»-»G,_j+(«* 2)(P,. .P,_,)G,_4 

+(3j-*-5*-2)(P,..P,_4)G,..+(a^~ 1 li'+6)(P...P.-,)G..,+.... ; 
and the part of the general solution found by this method is 

M,=:c(P^..Po)^l + 2 2.4 ^ 2.4.6 


Ri'. 6. Let the equation be 


W.4- a. P,w,. , + flfuPJ^ 


I I ^ /r% 


then the equation for determining M, is 
or making 

P.-p+i— P f> 


M,+a,P,M,_, +u,F,P„_,M,.,+ . . +a.(Fp . . F,.,*,)M,-.=0 ; 
the solution of which is evidently the solution of 

M, + Oi M,,_ I + + . . + = 0, 


multiplied by (P;,..F,). 

Let (f+a,f-+a.r-«4-..+a,)’‘=7^+/^+-.-. 


then M„=(P„..P;){c,Aa'’+”+c,B/3'’*"+..}; 

and taking the parts affected by each constant separately, it will be seen that the 
original equation reduces itself to a set of equations of the first order, 

V,— «P4»,._,=«""'AG„ 
t?,— /3P,t;._,=(3"-'BG„ 


so that its complete solution can be adequately represented. 

Solution of Differential Equations in Series. 

10. I now proceed to point out a method by which the processes above indicated 
may be made to give solutions of certain general forms of linear differential equa- 
tions. 

In a paper on Linear Differential Equations presented by me to the Royal Society, 
and which the Society has done me the honour to publish in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions (Part I. for 1848, p. 31), I have enunciated, and so &r as is material to the 
present purpose, demonstrated the following theorem : — 

That if, in a linear differential expression D)u—X and its solution u=>^(x, D)X, 
the letter x be changed into the operative symbol D and D into — we shall thus 
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obtain another linear differential expression the solution of which will 

be ii=*4 /(D,— j:)X, 

In the application of this theorem, care must be taken that the first-mentioned 
solution is so written that the opemtions included under the function ij/ are not sup- 
pressed ; and it must also be borne in mind that the expressions obtained by this in- 
terchange of symbols will not in all cases be obviously interpretable. 

For applications of this singular analytical process I beg leave to refer to the me- 
moir above cited, where it is employed for the solution, in finite terms, of extensive 
classes of linear differential equations, and equations in finite differences. So far as 
the process is legitimate, it is to be observed that it is founded on reasoning of a 
purely analytical character. It does not in any manner whatever flow from the 
calculus of operations, or depend for its vaUdity upon the soundness of the logical 
basis on which this calculus rests. 

Now it is a remarkable property of this mechanical interchange of symbols, that it 
instantaneously converts a linear equation in finite differences into a linear differen- 
tial equation ; so that wherever the former is soluble, the latter is soluble also, pro- 
vided the result be intelligible, a condition always satisfied when the functions em- 
ployed are rational algebraical functions. 

As an instance worthy of notice, let us take the example last above given (Ex. 6.). 
Bearing in mind that the proposed interchange gives the equation (writing 

(px for P^), 

u+ai(p(D)(e'u)+a,p(D)p(D^l)($^u)+..+a^(p(D)..(p(D--n+l)(6^u)=:G; 
whose solution, therefore, depends upon that of 

a proposition established by Mr. Boole by the methods of the Calculus of Opera- 
tions. 

I propose, therefore, now to employ this theorem of the interchange of symbols tor 
the purpose of converting the forms of solution, above given, of equations in finite 
differences into the particular solutions of some general forms of differential equa- 
tions ; viz. those equations whose factors do not contain any irrational or transcen- 
dental functions of x, or contain them only in the form of series of ascending powers 
of X. 

11, Mr. Bogle, in his General Method in Analysis, has shown that expressions of 
this character may be placed in the form 

/o(D)u+/,(D)(e%)+/,(D)(e^u)+ 

by changing the independent variable from x to its logarithm and making use of 
the relation, being 

D(D— 1)..(D— fi+l)w=x^^2p) 
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Making use of this relation, we immediately convert our equation, which we assume 
to be in the form 


+....+(ao+V+“+V'‘‘+V>'+-)“=G, 

into 

^(D..(D-»+l))«+ J,((D-l)_.(P-»))(.*.)+ c.((D-2)„(D-«-l))(.>*«)+...+ 

+«.-,((»-l)-(D-»+l))(>'«)+».-»((D-2)-(D-« ((D-p)-(U-«-j.+2))(.l>*.)+„ , ^ 

+«,-j((D- 2)..(D-»+1))(.**«)+... (D-.-i.+3))(.»*»)+.. 




or 


Now if in this equation we change D into 6 and f into -D, we obtain the equation 
in finite differences (which suppose to be of the nth order), 


a«M.+ 
or 


t 




«{«-!) 




(suppose) ; 

the solution of which^ by section 8, is of the form 

where Mo=], 

M.+^M.=0, 

M 4- — M —0 


M„+ 


/,( t-w+l) 


M...+ 


/a(<-m+2) 

/o(«-m+2) 


M«_,+ ...+ 


/r()-m+r) 

/o(t-m+r) 


M..,= 


0 . 


Restoring the symbols, and thereby converting H,_, into (yj(D))"'(i^G), which call 
H, we have 

a=M,H+M.(2'H)+M.(i*H)+..+M.(i"'H)+..., 


where M„ M,... denote a series of operations having the following significations and 
relations; — 

Mo=l, 


M.+ 



M,=s0, 
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I /8(D-m-f2) 
T’/oCD-m+Z) 




. /,(D-m+r) 
■’■/oCD-w+r) 


M«_,=0 ; 


or, by passing i*, i**, &c. outside the operations by the equation 

^(D)(i-*H) =^?>(D+m)H, 

«=:M.H+i*M,H+i*'M.H+..+«-*M„H+..., (3.) 


where the general law of relation is 


M 4. j M 4. ^ M 4_ 4./’’(^+r). M —0 

/o(I> + 1) "^"-+/o(I>+2) ^-»+ • • +/o(D+r) “«-'-«• 


Now the expression H, which is the subject of all the operations, contains n arbitrary 
constants, since of the nth order ; that is, provided a« is not zero. 

Let /3, |32...|3, be the roots of /o<=0 ; then the complete value of H is 

of which the first term will give us the particular solution of the original equation, 
and each of the other terms a complementary solution. Bearing in mind the equa- 
tion we see at once that the first complementary solution is 

c/-*(A.-|-A,i*-|- .. + A„.-+ ..), 

or 

c.x^‘(A,+A,x-|-A,z*+ .. -1-A«jr+..), 

where Ao=l, and the law of formation of the coefficients is 

yo(^i+w»)AK-l-/,(^,4-»»)A*_i4-.^(^i+»»)A«_,+ ..+^(/3,+»i)A„_,=0 ; 

and the remaining complementary solutions merely require the substitution of /3a...0. 
successively for /3„ with new constants. 

The reader will not fail to perceive the peculiarity of the series when a, is unity, 
(which value it can always have when it is not zero) ; for in that case the roots of 
/o<=0 are the natural numbers from 0 to w— 1 inclusive, so that the series begin re- 
spectively with the terms 1, x, ar*, ...x""'. 

If a, be zero, that is, if the &ctor of the highest differential coefficient of u do not 
contain an absolute term, then in order that the transformed equation may take the 
form (2.), it will be necessary to pass (* outside the operative functions in each term, 
and divide by 1 *. The initial function will then be of the form 

fi,(L ..(f-n-l- 1 ))-l-a.-.(L. .(t-n+2)), 

and H will be 

C/o(D))-(i<‘-'*G). 

Similarly, if in addition to a, being zero, we have also 6. and a._, respectively equal 
to zero, it will be necessary to pass outside the operative functions, and divide by 
MDCCCL. 2 N 
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f*i and so on if other tenns of the factors are wanting. Thus we can in all cases 
obtain the transformed equation in the required shape ; but in all the cases where 
coefficients thus vanish, there is the important qualification thatyj/ is no longer 
necessarily of the nth order; so that H does not necessarily contain the proper 
number of arbitrary constants. The consequences of this consideration will be after- 
wards developed ; in the meantime we proceed to consider what modifications the 
series undergo where has two or more equal roots. 

12. If there should be two roots of/JasO equal to j8„ one series will be deficient ; 
and it will be supplied as follows. The expression H, or (/•(D))~'(^G), contains in 
that case a term of the form ; and it is easily seen that 

The wanting series is, therefore, 

A:,j*{logx(l +A,*+A,a’’+ ..)+(A>+A>’+ 

where 

A— «c. 

If there should be three roots of/,<=0 equal to|3„ two series will be deficient, one 
of which will be supplied as last mentioned ; and the other by the introduction of the 
series 

(logx)*(l +A,x-1- A^+. .)+2 log jf(Alx4- A>’+ . .)+(A>+ A>’+. .)} , 
d^A 

where &c. ; for we have a term ; and it is easily seen that 

And generally since, where there arep+1 equal roots |3„ we have terms 
and since 

the deficient series will be supplied by the following, taken with a different constant 
for every value of p from unity upwards : 

V^[(log*)'’(l+A,a!4-Ay4-..)+j»(logx)'-*(A>+Ay+..) 

+/'^i^0og'r)'"*(A'x+ Ay H- .,) 4-..+P log x( A‘,'"‘’x+ Ai'~'y +»)+(A?’*+ Ai'”**+ ..) 

As a matter of convenience, when the equal roots are zero, a temporary nominal 
value should be given to them for the purpose of differentiating A„ &c. 

13. Hitherto we have attended especially to the complementary solutions, or in 
other words, regarded G as zero. The operations, however, indicated in (8.) may be 
readily performed when G is a rational function of which we win suppose to be 
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ctearad of fiaotiona, and so deared to consist of a set terms ayr'’ 
term (/o(D))-‘(»^G)ci«,(/o(D))-V-+')»*«,(/o(n+p))-V‘*'>» ; 

and ve have, as before, 

where Bgs I , and the law of formation is 

y«(»+/>+»>)B»+/i(«+y+»»)B.-i+/i(n4';>+»»)B,_,+...=0; 
and the whole solution is found by taking all the values of p. This will undergo a 
slight alteration, as the incipient term will be of the formyo(DX*‘""'’*G), where r foctors 
of (2.) vanish by reason of some of the constant coefficients a., &c. bdng zero. 

In like manner it would be easy to represent the series if 6 contained log x and 
its powers ; but for most other forms it would be necessary to expand 6 in order 
to represent the series explicitly. The solution however is theoretically complete, 
since it consists solely in the performance of operations which are known explicit 
functions of D. 

14. Before proceeding further with the main subject, I shall illustrate this process 
by a few examples. 

Ex. 1. Let the equation be 

Referring to (2.), we have 

/oD=D(D- 1 ), /iD=6j(D - 1 )(D - 2) +fl,(D- 1 ), 
y2{D)=C2(D— 2)(D--3)-4-Aj(D— 2)-l-flQ ; 
roots of /of=0 are 0 and 1. 

First complementary series, 

Ci(Ao+ Ai*+ AjxH • .+ A.,a*+ ..), 

where 

Ao=l,andm(m-l)A»+(62(m-l)(m-2)+«i(>»-l))A«_,+(c2(m— 2)(»t-3)+6,(in— 2)+no)A«- 
is the law of formation. 

Second complementary series, 

C2a:(Ao+A,a:+A2jr2+..+A,.a?"4-..),. 

where 

A«=l,and (m+l)>«A,+(62(»»)(»n— l)+Ojm)A,_,+(c2(m— l)(m— 2)+tj(”*~*)+®o)A«i-«=0 
is the law of formation. 

Particular solution, 

«=>^o(D)H+<*^,(D)H+i%(D)H+. .+r*,;..(D)H+. ., 

where 

is the law of the formation of the operative functions. 

2n2 
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The three lava of fornmtioa, which are here writtem down at hmgtb^ are in sab- 
stance the same ; for from the last the others are made by merely writing the roots 
successively in lieu of D in the factors. 

Ex. 2. Let the equation be 

i*u .Ju 

(jri+yjri) ^ +(4:+p**+5ja!*j 5 +{px-n^+{4q+r)x^szG. 


Referring to (2.), we have in the first instance, 

((D— 2)*— n*)(i*«)+p(D--2)(i“M)+(y(D— 4)D+4y+r)i**»=G, 

whence 

(D*-«’)«+/>D(i»M)+(5D*+r)(i*'«)=i-**G; 
roots of/,#=0 are n and — 

First complementary series, 

"I"..), 

where 

A,= l, and ((n+m)’-n‘)A»4-;>(B+m)A,_,+(y(n+m)*+»')A,_,=0 
is the law of formation. 

Second complementary series, 

c,i“"(A*+ A,a:+ A,** + .. + + • •)* 

where the law is, as before, changing the sign of n. 

Particular solution, 

«=>|..(D)H+i*^.(D)H+ .. .., 

H=(D•-«•)->(f-G),^//.(D)=l, 

and 

((D+m)'-«>)^„(D)+/,(D+»i),/....(D)+(9(D+m)‘+r)^,...(D)=0 


is the law of the formation of the operative functions. 

If p=0, q=iO, and r= I, so that the equation becomes 


the law is 
whence 




A.=* 


Atw-t 

m(2n+w)* 


j(l+n)-V+ ^(l+«)-'(2+n)-V- 4~(l+n)-'(2+»)-'(3+«)"j'‘+- 

+c,i-|l-j(l-„)-V+i(i-„)-(2-n)-V-j^(l-B)-(2-«r(3-n)-i*+.. 

Ex. 8. Let the equation be 


. I „ « . du . ^ 
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Referring to (2.), we have 

D*«+9*^m=G ; 

/.(D)=D*; three roots equal to zero; 

/.(D)=y; 

m*A„+ 7 A«_,= 0 , law of formation. 

Hence the complementary series are, 

+ 3 (^ 1 ®"“ (i + (s + J • •)} 

+c.{(log^:)-(l - |ix«+ 

+6loga? (- + + 2n + 3^) ^ (5^**"+ ") 



/* , 2 ,_2_, _3_j L_ j._l_M_iL__L. 

Vn* (2^ “ (3n)* n(2n) “r ii(3n) "r (2n)(3»)yn‘' (2n)» (3»)* 



and the particular solution is 

u=H-y**(D+n)->H+y*j*"(D+n)-»(D+2n)->H-..., 

H being D"’(*’*G). 

15. The completeness of the preceding forms of solution depends, as above inti- 
mated, upon the circumstance that the function yo(D) is of an order not lower than 
the order of the original equation. It may however be of a lower order, as would 
take place in the first of the examples above given, if Og instead of being 1 were zero 
and fig were also zero. 

Let the equation then be {Ex. 4.), 

C2*®S+{1 +fiiJ?)s+«o»=G. 


Referring to (2.), we have, in the first instance, 

(D-l)(i»tt)+(cg(D-2)(D-3)-ffii(D-2)-|-ao)(i*«)=G, 

or 

D«+(c 2(D“ 1)(D-- 2)+fii(D-- I)-f-a0j(i*i»J»»“*G ; 
so that /o(l)) is of thp first order, and the root is zero. 
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The only complementary function to be obtained is therefore 

M=Cj|l -ao*+§ «o(*i «o(*i +«o)(^ •2<?8+2ii+«#)** 

+2]3^ ®o(^i “i‘®o)(l • • •}> 

a series which is divergent, but which, as will also be seen afterwards, is finite when 
the constant coefiicients are connected by the formula {p — 1 )pC2+jP^i+Oo~8, p being 
any positive integer. 

Further, it may happen that the series obtained by the process, even when they 
afford a complete solution in respect of the number of constants, are divergent for all 
or for some values of x. This may evidently be the case in the solution of the second 
of the examples above given ; for the law of the coeCBcients, as we advance in the 
series, approximates to 

In these cases, other solutions in series may be obtained by resolving the equation 
in finite diflferences in a series of terms of the form instead of H,_,. In order 
to efiTect this, all that is necessary is to write 6-^-r for fi, (r being the order of the 
equation in finite differences), and to divide by the fiictor of the last term instead of 
the factor of the first term ; or in other words, we must pass $'* outside the functions 
in (2.), and multiply by t '"* ; so that this equation now assume the form 

and the equation in finite differences is 

. . . = Gf4.r_a. 

We have now to inquire for the roots of/.isiO ; the incipient term is (^(D))"‘(i'*""*G), 
which call H, ; and the particular solution will be found to be 

where 

,^.(D)= 1, and/(D-i»)^,(D)+/,.,(D-m)4.-.{D)+...=0 

is the law of the formation of the operative functions. 

The substitution of the roots of/,t successively for D gives the law of formation of 
the complementary series. 

Taking the last example, the transformed equation now becomes 
(c.D(D- l)+6,D+a.)w+(D+ l)(r*«)-i-*»G. 

Let the roots of// or cjl{t- l)+i,/+a,=sO, be and ^ 

The first complementary series is 
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where A,s=l, And/,(j3,-m)A,+(0,— m+I)A,_,*!0 is the law of formation ; the series 
then are 




+c,{ similar function of /S, 

which is, (8ince/^(j3,— n)=»i(B+l)c,— 2wj3,— nfc,), 




e.|« 


fix 


fix. 


Ji. 

ii=i. 


,A-1 J. 

^2Cj-2/3,-6, 2.3c*-4/3,-2i, 


JirL 

-4 
fix-H 


jA- 


■2c,-2/3,-i, 2,3c»-4^,-2i, 3.4cg-6/S,-3V 




•••} 


+c,{ similar fiiDCtion of }. 

When j3|^ or (32 is a positive integ^er^ one of these series is terminable ; and if both 
are positive integers, the series derived from the smaller root is terminable, and the 
other gives no result, the coefficients becoming infinite. The first of the series will 
then be found to give the same result as that produced from the divergent series 
(which is evidently terminable in form in the case indicated), except that it begins at 
the other end. In this case the other complementary solution can be found in finite 
terms by reducing the order of the equation. 

The particular solution is 




H. being C/:(D))-(i--G). 

Let us now return to example 2, the solution of which, as above found, is in some 
cases divergent. 

The transformed equation now becomes 


(y(D+2)*+r)«+p(D+2)(i-»«)+((D+2)2-r2)(r**«)=|-‘*G. 
Roots ofyjiaaO are --2^.^/ which call /Bj and fig. 


First complementary series, 
where 


A,= I, and (y(^.-m+2)*+r)A,+p(/3.~m+2)A,.,+((^,~m+2)*-r*)A«_.=0, 

is the law of formation ; and the second complementary series is the same, using the 
other root with a different constant. 

In like manner the particular solution is easily represented. 

16. We are now in a position to discuss the character of the various series obtained 
by this process with reference to their convergency or (Uvergency, a subject of the 
highest importance to the value of the process. The investigations which follow, 
will, it is apprehended, be found to afford a complete test of the nature of the series. 
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In general, it will c<wrse be understood that tbeae researches, as to convergency 
and divergency, relate only to the complementary series, or in other words, to equa- 
tions deprived of their second meaaber ; nevertheless they will to a great extent, if 
not throughout, apply to cases in which the second member is in the form of integer 
powers of jc or of log x. 

1st. When in the set of functions 

/.(D), /(D), /(D)..../..(D), /(D), 

the function/(D) is of a higher dimension with regard to D than any other of the 
set, or is what we shall here call the dominant function, the solution of the equation 
can always be found in a convergent series of ascending powers of x ; and if in such 
a case we solve the equation in a series of descending powers of x, which we can do 
if we please, that series is certainly divergent. 

This is immediately apparent from the consideration of the law of the coefficients 

/0,+m)A.-h/;(^.+m)A,_.-|-. . .-f-/(^,+m)A._,=0 ; 


which, as m increases without limit, approaches to the form 


or mA»=— ...., 


assuming that all the functions are only one degree lower than A„, which is the least 
favourable case for convergency. Therefore, if the largest of the terms of the right- 
band ‘side of this equation be 4-iA._p, we have 




and we can therefore arrive at a point in the series at which the ratio of the coeffi- 
cient of x" to that of x""'' diminishes without limit. 

It will also be observed that the series introduced by two or more equal roots are 
of the same character as the original series from which they are derived ; for, A. being 

of the form ^(/3,-|->n), we have when A„_, is of a higher order with re- 

ference to m than A«, is also of a higher order than and so for the other dif- 
ferential coefficients. 

We have now merely to inquire what must be the form of the original equation 
that /(D) may be the dominant function. Referring to (2.), we see that it is neces- 
sary that the factor of the highest differential coefficient of u should contain one term 
only. If this factor be 1 or x, no restriction need be imposed on the succeeding 
factors. If it be x®, the factor of the next lower differential coefficient must not 

contain an absolute term ; and generally, if x* be the factor of the &otor of 

must begin with a term not lower than *, that of Ruth a term not lower than 
x'"*, and so on. 
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Itt shaft, all equations where x does not enter into the factor of and all equa* 
tions of the form 


where /> is a positive integer, are soluble in convergent series of ascending powers of x. 
The third example above given is an instance of this form. 

2ndly. When in the set of functions 

/(D), /,.(D), .../(D), /(D), 

the function /(D) is the dominant function, the solution of the equation can always 
be found in a convergent series of descending powers of x ; and if in such a case we 
solve the equatio!i in a series of ascending powers of x^ that series is certainly diver- 
gent. 

This is apparent, as before, from the consideration of the law of the coefficients, 
4(/3»--m)A^4/^i(/3,---m)A^.,+...4/o(3i— 
which, as m increases without limit, approaches to 


in the least favourable case for convergency. 

On proceeding to inquire what must be the form of the original equation, we see 
again that it is necessary that the factor of the highest differential coefficient of u 
should contain one term only. If this be x^, then the other restrictions are, that the 
factor of the next differential coefficient must stop at that of the next at 
and so on. 

In short, for all integer values of p the equation 


» ff!!? 

dx”^ 




is soluble in a convergent series of descending powers of x. The 4th example above 
given is an instance of this form. 

3rdly. When in the set of functions 

/.(D), /.(D), .../_.(D), /(D), 

the functions /(D) and /(D) are of the same dimensions, and are both dominant 
over all the other functions, the solution of the equation can be found in a series of 
ascending powers of x, which for some values of x is convergent, and for other values 
of X is divergent ; and the solution can also be found in a series of descending powers 
of X which is divergent for all values of x for which the other setira is convergent, 
and convergent for all values of x for which the other series is divergmit. 

For in the ascending series the law of the coefficients approaches the form, (the 
BfDCCCL. 2 o 
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coefficient of the highest power of m in/,m being I, and that in^^ being 4>) 


and in the descending series the law approaches to 


The former series is therefore convergent for all values of x numerically less than 


and divergent for all values of x numerically greater than this lim|t : and the 

latter series is divergent for all values of x numerically greater tbtm this quantity, 
and divergent for all values of x numerically less. 

The equations to which this rule is applicable are of the forms, {p' being less 
than p,) 




and 

(a.+4,x') ^+(fl.-.+A,_.x+..+Ar._,x'-) ^+(o..,+..+A._,r'-) £==;+.. .=0. 


The second example above given is an instance of the first of these forms. 

4thly. When in the set of functions 

/.(D), /(D),.../_.(D), /(D), 

one or more of the intermediate functions is or are of the same order as the extreme 
functions /(D) and /(D), or as the highest of these two when they differ in dimen- 
sions, the series obtained by the above processes will be divergent for some values of 
X, and we have not as yet any method of deriving a convergent series corresponding 
to these values; and if one or more of the intermediate functions be of a higher 
dimension than the extreme functions, the series obtained by the above processes will 
certainly be divergent. 

These remaining cases therefore sever into two species ; first, where some of the 
intermediate functions are of the same order as the highest of the extreme functipns ; 
secondly, where one or more of the intermediate functions are dominant. 

The first of these species includes equations of the two following forms : — 

in which there can be no function higher than /(D) ; and 

(o.-f-6,x-i-. .-fZ.x') ^-|-(a,_,-|-fi,_,x+. .-l-4‘,_,x'-') 

in which there can be no function higher than /(D). 

In these cases it wiU easily be seen that the law of the coefficients of the ascending 
series, as m increases without limit, approximates to 
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'itaod't^ aertet lAierefore < approaches ‘wH^nt lioift to a recarrii^ scries, in vych the 
comtuits of relation are 



and the denominator of the rational fraction, to which the residue of the series ap> 
proaches, is 

In the descending series, the law of the coefficients approximates to 

4|A«, + *iAn-l+ ••+fl||A^-p=0> 

and the series approaches without limit to a recurring series, in which the constants 
of relation are 

_ ?? 2 .- 

In 

and the denominator of the rational fraction, to which the residue of the series ap- 
proaches, is 

When/o(D) is higher than /r(D), the ascending series alone can be used ; when^(D) 
is higher than /o(D), the descending series alone can be used ; and when /©(D) and 
/r(D) are of the same dimension, either may be used ; and the approximations above 
referred to render it probable that these series, notwithstanding that they may be 
divergent, are the developments of continuous algebraical expressions. 

The second of the species above referred to includes all equations which are ex- 
cluded from the preceding forms ; that is, all forms which transgress both the restric- 
tions to which the equation in the third case is subjected. 

Of these forms, the solutions, whether obtained in ascending or in descending series, 
are always divergent ; and the divergency appears to be of an extreme and unmanage- 
able character. In this case we have an intermediate dominant function ; and the 
convergent solutions might, from considerations of analogy, be presumed to be series 
infinite in both directions, the roots of the dominant function determining the inci- 
pient terms. 

The treatment of these forms requires the solution of the equation in finite dif- 
ferences 

. .+R;«,+,+Q1w,+,+F,m,+,+u,+P.«,_,+Q.«,_,+R,m,.,+ . .=G., 

not starting from either of the two extreme terms, as is done above, but from the 
term so as to get a result in the form 

It would probably not be difficult to show that such a solution e^ts ; but 1 have 
not found one in a form available for the purpose to which it is desired to be applied. 

2o2 
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' VJ. IlroQghoiit the preceding investigatioBa, the teries obt^oed by tiie proeessee 
here displayed undergo a modification of form in the event of the expression /«f or 
as the case may be, having one or more sets of ima^nary roots. 

Let there be a couple of such roots of the form In the ascending 

series these roots give 

. . +B,ar4- . 

where 

l)^»*h/'i(*4'»*+^>/--I)A«_,+ ...=0 

and 

/.(«4 )B.+/.(«+m-^- 1 )B...+ ... =0 

are the respective laws of formation. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if A* be of the form p(«+j3^^), B* is of the form 
Making c,=c„ and remembering that 

cos (|3 log J’) 

—1 sin (/31ogx), 

the sum of the two series gives the double series, 

2c,a?*{cos O logx){ A,+Bo+(A,+B,)x+ .. +(A„+BJj:"+ 

+v/~lsin(^logx){A.-B.+(A,-BO*+..+(A.-BJx-+..}); 
which is necessarily real, since A„+B* is purely real, and A« — B„ is purely imaginary. 

Making now c,=— c„ the sum of the two series gives another double series, (making 
tj— Ij) 

2ka:•(^/^ cos (/3 log «) { A,— B,+(A, - B,)^+ . . +(A„— B«)3^+ . .} 

+ 8in(^logar){A,+B,+(A,+B,)x+..+(A,+B„)tf"+..}), 
which is likewise real. 

The descending series may be treated in a similar manner. 

18. Most of the examples to which the preceding processes are applied have been 
taken from the paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1844, in which Mr. Boole 
developed his new General Method in Analyus, with which the subject matter of the 
present paper is closely connected, though the methods exhibited are distinct ; unless 
indeed it should prove, that the interchange of the symbol of operation and the inde- 
pendent variable, and the general relation exhibited by Mr. Boots's fundamental 
theorem of development connecting any system of linear differential equations with 
a corresponding system of equations in finite differences, are merely different repre- 
sentations of a part of some more general method or process. 

The principal di^rence in results, so far as concerns the solution in series of linear 
differential equations, appears to be, tliat in this paper the. law of rdotitm of the 
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oofsfficients of each series is distinct, and substantially the same in form for all ; and 
that it is not necessary to have recourse to the method of parameters in the cases of 
^qual roots, or in the case of there being a term G on the right-hand side of the 
equation. In the case of imaginary roots, the laws of the series are in the first instance 
distinct from each other, and afterwards combined in couples. 

19. The investigations contained in the latter part of this paper reduce the problem 
of the integration in finite terms of tlie general linear differential equation with 
mtional coefficients, to the finding of an algebraical expression representing the deve- 
lopment 

Ae +A,x+A^+ . , . . + + . . ., 

where Ao= I, and the law of relation is 

yo»*A^ •• ; 

tlie functions being known specific functions. The series to be summed 

closely resembles a recurring series ; it differs from it in this particular, that the law 
of relation, instead of being constant, has a uniform and simple variation as it pro- 
gresses along the series. If the rational coeflScients should be themselves infinite 
series, the process still applies, the only difference being that each terra would be 
formed from all the preceding terms, instead of being formed from the r immediately 
preceding tefras, or from all the preceding terms when the number of them is less 
than r. 

In those cases in which the equation is soluble in finite terms by known methods, 
we are enabled to assign the algebraical expression for the series ; a result which may 
be used fur the discovery of generating functions. 

Thus, taking the general equation of the first order, 

(a,+ + .. ^ +(ao+M+<^(>^+ •• 

we see that 

f a,+4,«+*+^ '*=A,+A.x+A^+ ..+A^+ .... 
where A,= l, and the general law of the series is 

«,mA«+(&,(jn-l)+a,)A«_,+(c,(OT-2)+i,)A,_,4-.-(/i(»»-”n)+*.)A*.,=0. 

If we take the general equation of the second order, * 

(a,H-M+ •• +4 p") ^ +(a, +6, «+.. +*,*"-•) ^ + (o,+6.a;+ .. +A,aE"-*)M=0, 
the law of the series will be 

a,m(tn— 1 )A,+(*j(”*“ !)(»«— 2)+ai(»»— 1))A,_,+(c, (m—2)(m--3)+6,(»»- 2)+ao)A,_t+ . 

+(4(m-n)(m-n~ 1) +A,(m--«)+A,)A,-,s=0 ; 
and generally, in equations of the nth order, the law of relation involves the nth 
pow^ of m, the number of tlw tern sought for. Thos the detennination of soluble 
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bases of linear equations resolves itself into tbe Imiiiir3^, & whit oweft can a aerlM 
whose scale is of the nth order be- resolved into a tHimber of series n^kieeaaidh ii*of 
the first order. 

'20. I have not thought it necessary here to extend these soitttkms In sertCf to 
linear partial differential equations. The process by which the extension can he 
made is well known, and has no peculiar relation to the methods here developed. 
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I PROPOSED to myself in ray former memoirs • to embrace under some general 
views the phenomena of muscular contraction, of the production of electricity in 
fishes, and of the relation between the electric current and nervous force. I shall 
now endeavour to redeem my pledge, thankful to Providence in being permitted to 
resume my studies, and to seek in them some alleviation of the profound grief occa- 
sioned by the recent disasters of roy country. 

Previously to giving an account of my recent researches, it will be advisable to 
recall, in a few words, the leading results which may be said to form the summary 
of my former studies on electro- physiology, and which have been the starting-point 
of my later investigations. 

1. A constant development of electricity takes place in all animal tissues, and 
principally in the muscles. All the laws of the muscular current, which have been 
established by a great number of experiments, lead to the conclusion that this de- 
velopment of electricity is owing to the chemical actions of nutrition, and particu- 
larly to that of muscular fibre on arterial blood. This electro-physiological pheno- 
menon is therefore simply dependent on a general physical law : we may compare a 
muscle in which arterial blood circulates, conveying thither the elements of nutrition, 
to a collection of particles of zinc surrounded by acidulated water. The two elec- 
tricities separate, and are reunited instantaneously between the molecules of metal 
and of liquid. If we establish a circuit between muscular tissues and the parts 
which communicate with them, which do not suffer the same chemical action on 
the part of the blood, we obtain signs of an electric current the direction of which 
is already determined by the physical conditions of this source of electricity. 

2. In each prism of the electrical organ of fishes, the two electricities are sepa- 
rated under the influence of nervous action propagated from the brain towards the 
extremities of the nerves : a relation exists between the direction and the intensity 
of the nervous current, and also between the position and the quantity of the two 
electricities developed in the prism : according to this relation, verified by experiment, 
if we represent (as Ampere did for electro-magnetic action) the nervous current 
by the figure of a man extended on the nerve and looking towards the tail of the 
torpedo, or the dorsal surface of the gymnotus, the positive electricity of the prism 

* Fbfl. Ttwu. 1847. 
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is found invariably to the left of the man. We may account for the position of the 
poles at the extremities of each prism, and the intensity of the discharge being pro- 
portionate with the length of the prisms, by the fact that each prism of the organ is 
a temporary electrical apparatus, as has been proved by numerous experiments. 

3. It is proved by experiments that the strictest analog exists between the dis- 
charge of electrical fishes and muscular contraction ; there is not a circumstance 
which modifies one pf these phenomena without acting equally on the other. 

4. The contraction of a muscle deveiopes in the nerve with which it is in contact, 
the cause by means of which the nerve excites contractions in the muscle through 
which it is ramified. Although it has not been possible as yet to decide by experi- 
ment whether this phenomenon ought to be considered as a case of nervous induction, 
or as the proof of an electric discharge produced &y muscular contraction, we are 
compelled by analogy to adopt the latter hypothesis. 

5. The electric current modifies the excitability of the nerve which it traverses, in 
a manner which differs greatly accoi-ding to its direction : the electric current which 
is propagated in the same direction as the ramification of the nerve, destroys its ex- 
citability: the current which is propagated in a direction contrary to that of the 
ramification of the nerve, increases its sensibility: the phenomena excited by the 
cessation of the electric current which traverses the nerves of the animal, are pro- 
duced by the modification which the excitability of the nerve has undergone by the 
passage of the current according to its direction : the voltaic alternatives are ex- 
plained by the same cause, which is as follows: — the muscular contractions are 
excited by a current which is made to pass in a contrary direction to that In which 
its action is nullified. 

After having thus briefly recapitulated the fundamental conclusions which I have 
scrupulously drawn from my lengthened researches in electro-physiology, I shall 
begin the exposition of my recent studies on this subject by describing some experi- 
ments the application of which I shall give in the sequel. I wished to satisfy myself 
whether the nervous filaments which conduct an electric current into a liquid, are 
capable, like metallic wires, of acting as electrodes and giving rise to the production 
of electro-chemical decomposition. In order to ascertain this point, I plunged in a 
solution of iodide of potassium two large nervous filaments taken from living animals, 
each of which was separately attached to the metallic extremities of a pile of fifteen 
couples. I did not obtain the slightest trace of electro-chemical decomposition. I 
concluded from this experiment that terminals formed of nervous filaments can- 
not serve to obtain electro-chemical decomposition, which appears to me to demon- 
strate that the conductibility of nervous matter is due to the liquid part of the matter 
itself. 

I studied again the relative conductibility of the muscles to that of the nerves : I 
had already discovered that one might estimate the conductibility of the muscle as 
four times greater than that of the nervous substance. I had also found that a 
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hempen thread soaked in water, and a very fresh nerirous filament, both being as 
nearly as possible of equal dimensions, presented resistances to the electric current in 
the proportion of 12 to 16. But the main object which I had in view in studying 
the relative conducting power of mnscles and nerves, was to ascertain whether, when 
a current was impelled through a mass of muscle, any part of the current might 
have passed through the nervous filaments spread throughout that muscle. For this 
purpose I took a piece of muscle from the thigh of a rabbit, a dog, or a fowl which 
had been dead for sufficient time for muscular irritability to have ceased ; I cut this 
mass of muscle with a knife, and introduced into the opening thus made the nerve 
of a highly sensitive galvanoscopic frog ; I covered over the nerve and a part of the 
leg, endeavouring to envelope them perfectly in the piece of muscle. When the con- 
tractions, which often occur in the galvanoscopic frog itself immediately after it has 
been prepared, had ceased, I passed an electric current of from 25 to 30 elements of 
Faraday through the mass of muscle, applying the poles to different parts of its 
surface. In whatever way I varied this experiment, provided I did not touch very 
close to the nerves of the galvanoscopic frog, this frog never entered into con- 
traction, although a very powerful electrical current traverses in all directions the 
mass of muscle in which the nerve of the frog was contained. I have remarked 
already that in this experiment a mass of muscle must be employed in which all 
irritability is extinct, because if muscles are made use of which contract on the 
passage of the electric current, the galvanoscopic frog exhibits phenomena of induced 
contraction ; we are convinced of this by observing that they cease when the mus- 
cular irritability has disappeared. We may therefore conclude from this experiment, 
that when the poles of a pile of 25 or 30 elements are applied to the surface of the 
muscles of a living animal, the phenomena produced by the passage of the current 
must depend either on the direct action of the current on the muscular fibre, or on 
the indirect action or infiaence of the electric current transmitted by the muscular 
fibre on its own nervous filaments, or, to express it more clearly, on the nervous force 
existing in theije filaments. 

Convinced of the great importance of this conclusion, I have varied these ex- 
periments in order to confirm them in different ways. I have already, in the 
commencement of this memoir, spoken of the difference of excitability produced in 
a nerve by an electric current according to its direction. This electro-physiological 
law is easily demonstrated by an experiment which I have detailed at some length 
in my memoirs^, and which is made by preparing the frog in the ordinary manner, — 
cutting it at the junction of the two thigh-bones, and then placing it astride between 
two glasses of water with one foot in one glass and one in another. When the two 
poles of the pile are plunged into the liquid (pure water) contained in the two 
glasses, it is obvious that one of the limbs is traversed by the electric current in the 
same direction as the ramification of the nerve, and the other in a contrary direction. 

» PbUotophioal IVansactioiw, 1846. 
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Hie experiment consists in this : that after fifteen or twenty minutes of the passage 
of the current, that limb only which is traversed by the inverse current, that is to 
say, in a direction contrary to the ramification of the nerve, contracts at the opening 
of the circuit. 

When the frog is reduced to this state, if the nerve traversed by the inverse cur- 
rent is touched by a smalt portion of muscle, we see the limb instantly contract 
as if the circuit had been interrupted ; and in fact the current ceases to pass through 
the nerve and enters the muscle on account of the greater conductibility of the latter 
substance. 

1 shall cite another experiment of the same kind. Having succeeded in modi- 
fying the excitability of the nerve by the passage of the current, as in the expe- 
riment just described, we can easily convince ourselves that this modification is 
confined to the exposed or isolated portion of the nerves. For if those portions of 
the nerves in both thighs, which had been previously buried in the muscles, be 
now laid bare, no alteration in their excitability is found to have occurred ; but the 
altered excitability is limited to the pelvic portions of the nerves previously exposed 
and traversed by the current. It is evident that if the nerve, buried among the 
muscles of the thigh, were traversed by the current as its exposed portion above is, 
the modification of the excitability would extend through the whole length of the 
nerve. I repeat, therefore, once again, that when a muscular mass is traversed by 
an electric current, we are compelled to admit that no sensible quantity of that 
current is conducted by the nervous filament belonging to such muscle. 

Another subject of research which has greatly interested me, and the exposition 
of which will precede that of the experiments which form the principal subject of 
this memoir, relates to the influence which the integrity of the nervous system exer- 
cises on the excitability of the nerves. In other words, supposing that a certain 
contraction is produced in the limb of a frog by the passage of a constant electric 
current through its lumbar nerves, would that contraction remain the same, or would 
it be increased or diminished were the spinal marrow to be cut ? I had read in the 
‘Comptes Rendus’ of the Academy of Paris an experiment by M. Bois Sbouaro, 
from which one would be led to conclude that the section of the spinal marrow in- 
creased the excitability of the lumbar nerve, at least during a certain period of time. 

In order completely to satisfy myself on this point, which I consider as very im- 
portant with regard to the theory of nervous functions, I was obliged to operate with 
the greatest possible exactitude, and to measure in every instance the contractions 
excited. In order to this I employed an apparatus invented by M. Bbegubt, the de- 
scription of which I have given in my fourth memoir*. The results to be obtained 
from this apparatus are as exact as can be desired, provided the operation is carried on 
with sufficient patience, and that the necessary degree of practice has been acquired 
in the use of the machine. As it is necessary, in the first instance, that the current 

* Philoaophical Tranwctions, 1846. 
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should be constant ^ a Wheatstone’s pile is the best adapted for the experiment. As the 
nervous filament by which the current is transmitted must be perfectly free from all 
trace of blood or other animal substance, it must be carefully cleaned, using a pair of 
forceps and lightly wiped with a piece of blotting-paper. It is also requisite that the 
gilded steel needle, which is introduced Into the muscle of the thigh as nearly as pos- 
sible to the insertion of the nerve, and which serves to complete the circuit, should, 
so far as is practicable, be always inserted in the same position in all the experiments. 
Lastly, care must be taken in choosing suitably the weight attached to the limb of 
the frog : if the weight be too small, the limb is not brought back to its position 
after contraction ; on the other hand, if the weight be too great, the nerve is stretched, 
and the indications given by the apparatus are too small. 1 found that a weight of 
0’600 gr. is the best adapted for the purpose. 

I here give one of a series of experiments, undertaken with the view of resolving 
the question which I had proposed to myself. 

I fasten a living frog to the clamp of the apparatus by passing a thread of silk round 
the thorax under the front claws : I then remove all the viscera of the abdomen, one 
of the limbs, and the muscles, as well as the bones of the pelvis : the frog, thus pre- 
pared, retains its natural liveliness for at least twenty or thirty minutes. I proceed 
to pass the direct current through the lumbar nerve, and I obtain contractions mea- 
sured by the apparatus at 14®, 12®, 10®, 9®, 8®. I continue the passage of the current 
as short a time as possible, and close the circuits instantly after having opened 
them. The contractions first of all diminish rapidly, and then for a certain time 
they remain the same, if we are careful to leave the circuits closed as short a time 
as possible. When the deviation of the needle points constantly at 8®, I cut the spinal 
marrow of the frog, and pass the current again immediately : I have again the con- 
traction 8® as before. I have frequently repeated this same experiment, and invariably 
with the same result. I also found that the duration of the contractions which persist 
the longest does not vary, in consequence of the section of the spinal marrow. It is 
therefore certain that the excitability of the nerve undergoes no immediate change 
after its separation from the nervous centre. 

I then continued my investigations of this subject, conducting my experiments 
in a different manner from that already described, that is, by comparing the con- 
traction of the muscular fibre excited by the passage of the electric current in a 
nerve which had been separated for several hours from the nervous centre, to that of 
another similar muscle the nerve of which bad not undergone this operation. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat, that, in order to the success of theae experiments, 
Brbouet’s apparatus must be used, employing the precautions already mentioned ; 
the most indispensable of which is the careful removal of all traces of blood, &c. from 
the lumbar nerves of frogs submitted to these comparative experiments ; they should 
also, as far as possible, be pi*epared in the same manner, so that their conditions 
should be similar. 


2p2 
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1 took the frogs as they came to hand, from among a considerable number, and 
divided the spinal marrow at about the middle. Twelve hours after this operation 1 
began an experiment, preparing at the same time the frogs whose spinal marrow had 
been divided, and others which were intact. 

In order that the comparison should be as perfect as possible, I employed succes- 
sively in Breouet’s apparatus for measuring contractions, two frogs, one of which 
had the spine divided, the other entire. In each experiment I operated on four frogs 
in the former, and four in the latter state. I made my experiments with a direct 
current, keeping the circuit closed as short a time as possible, and marking the va- 
riations of the needle of the dynamometer after ten or twelve passages of the current, 
because it is then only that the variations become constant ; if the passage of the 
current in the same frog is prolonged, the variations gradually diminish ; operating 
with a certain degree of dexterity, experiments on eight frogs may be completed in 
less than a quarter of an boor. 

The following are the results of two experiments : — 

Exp. 1. 

Contraction of a &og the spinal marrow of which Contraction of a frog with the spinal marrow 

had been divided 12 hours. entire. 


16 to 14 


O 

14 

18 20 


18 

18 16 


12 

20 


12 

20 


12 

After 18 hours. 

O O 

Exp. 2. 

0 

24 to 22 


8 

22 24 


10 

22 16 


12 

17 16 


12 


According to these results, and others of the same kind, which it is unnecessary to 
give here, it is clearly proved by experiment that the contraction excited in the muscles 
of a frog, of which the spinal marrow has been divided from twelve to eighteen boors, 
is stronger than that which is obtained under the same circumstances from the mus- 
cle of a frog immediately after it is killed, without having been previously subjected 
to any alteration in its nervous system. 

An observation which I had occasion to make in all my experiments, gave me 
some insight into the cause of this singular phenomenon. If a vigorous frog is 
rapidly prepared and subjected to experiment in the dynamometer, the 0rst con- 
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tractions which are obtained are very feeble, particularly if the weight attfwhed to 
the limb, to bring it back to its position after the contractions hare ceased, be ex- 
tremely small. If we continue to operate on this same frog, we see the contractions 
become stronger and increase during a certain time. In all cases the muscles of 
frogs killed and prepared rapidly, are stiff, and seized with a kind of tetanic contrac- 
tion; while -the muscles are in this state, the contractions which are obtained by 
the passage of the electric current are necessarily less strong than those which are 
developed when these same muscles have ceased to be contracted naturally. 

After having repeated some experiments of this kind .vitb the dynamometer, I soon 
came to the conviction that this was the real cause of the phenomenon under obser- 
vation. 1 shall only give one of these experiments, which proves the truth of this 
explanation. 

I operated on very vigorous frogs, four of which had had the spinal marrow di- 
vided twenty-four hours before experiment, and four other similar frogs which were 
intact. 

The following are the numbers found immediately after the preparation : — 


Contraction of the frog of which the spinal marrow 
had been divided for 24 hours. 


Contraction of the frog in the 
natural state. 


30 26 


28 

26 

24 


24 

24 

20 


I left the frogs untouched for forty minutes, and then repeated the experiment : 
the following are the results : — 


10 

8 

8 

8 


22 

20 

16 

16 


The difference of contraction obtained in the two experiments is therefore evidently 
due to the state of the muscles differing in the two cases, according to whether the 
frog was submitted to experiment immediately after death, or whether it had bad the 
spinal marrow divided for a long time, and consequently the muscle relaxed for a 
considemble period. The contractions excited by the electric current in a frog im- 
mediately after death, are feeble at first, on account of the nearly tetanic condition of 
the muscles; whereas, if left in repose, so as to give time for the muscles to become 
relaxed, the contractions then excited by the current are stronger. The contrary to 
this occurs if the experiment be made on a frog the muscles of which have been 
for some time without contraction, in consequence of the spinal marrow having been 
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divided : the contractions are very strong at first* but they soon diminish in strength, 
and that rapidly. 

It would therefore be a mistake to conclude that muscular contraction increases 
because the nerve traversed by the electiic current has been separated from the ner- 
vous centre : we have seen what is the true explanation of the phenomenon, and that 
this conclusion is only apparent. 

On the other hand, these experiments prove, as did also those of the preceding 
section, that the excitability of a nerve is not altered by its separation from the ner- 
vous centres, or, rather, that the only alteration which it undergoes consists in the 
increased rapidity with which the excitability diminishes under the action of stimu- 
lants. Thus, the contraction produced by the passage of an electric current through 
a nerve is sensibly the same, whether this nerve be in communication with the nervous 
centres, or separated from them for several hours, or an instant after the separation 
has been effected : when the action of the current is repeated, its effects diminish 
the more rapidly exactly in proportion to the length of time which has elapsed since 
the separation of the nerve from the nervous centre. 

I think it is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that these conclusions are not 
contrary to those of Muller and Longet ; according to which it was shown that 
when the nerves had been separated from the central mass, for weeks and months, 
the sensibility of these nerves and the irritability of the muscular fibre were diminished. 
M. Longet has given the interpretation of this phenomenon, grounded on experiment. 

In order to complete the first part of this memoir, I now proceed to relate the 
experiments and considerations by which the strict analogy existing between elec- 
tricity and nervous force, together with the nature of that analogy, are demonstrated 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

At the beginning of this memoir, referring to my preceding researches in electro- 
physiology, I mentioned the law according to which, by the influence of the nervous 
current, a development of electricity takes place in the organ of electrical fishes. 
We shall now consider what may be called the converse of this phenomenon, that is 
to say, the development of nervous force under the influence of the electric current, 
which development is produced exactly according to the same law as that of elec- 
tricity by nervous force. This influence of electricity on nervous force is manifested 
in the muscular fibre : we have already observed at the beginning of this memoir 
that the phenomena presented by the organ of electrical fishes, as well as those of the 
muscular fibre, together with the modifications of these phenomena under various 
circumstances, invariably followed the same course, and preserved the strictest ana- 
logy with each other, so that what was true with regard to the electrical discharge of 
the torpedo, was equally so with regard to muscular contraction. 

This fact admitted, we proceed to the experiments. 

Expose in a living dog, rabbit or frog, the muscles of the thighs, removing entirely 
the skin and membranes, then transmit through the muscles the electric current 
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from an ordinary pile of from 30 to 40 elements, applying one of the poles to the 
upper, and the other to the lower part of the thigh. If the pontive pole is placed 
above and the negative below, the current traverses the muscle in the same direction 
as the ramification of the nerves ; the contrary is the case if the position of the poles 
be reversed. 

Experiments of this kind date from the earliest times of galvanism ; but the dif- 
ficulty in these researches of separating truth from error, that which is constant and 
invariable from that which is merely accidental, and, above all, the still imperfect 
state of electro-physiolo^cal science, have hitherto prevented the attainment of any 
positive conclusions. 

In experiments on this subject, great precaution is necessary in order to be certain 
that the electric current does not traverse the nervous filaments of the muscle ; this 
certainty is obtained, as we have already seen, by keeping the poles of the electrical 
pile in contact with the surface of the muscle, at the greatest possible distance from 
the nervous filaments which spread through its interior. We must carefully remove 
from the surface of the muscle ail traces of blood or other liquids ; and 1 have gene- 
rally been in the habit of applying one pole to the upper and the other to the under 
surface of the muscle. 

When the electric current traverses the muscular mass of the thigh of a living 
animal in the same direction as the ramification of the nerves, a very strong con- 
traction always takes place, which contraction is excited not only in the muscle di- 
rectly traversed by the current, but also in the inferior muscles of the leg and in the 
foot. 

When the electric current traverses the muscular mass in the contrary direction 
to that of the ramification of the nerves, the animal utters loud cries, and gives other 
indications of suffering severe pain, accompanied by contractions much less violent 
than in the preceding case, and which never extend beyond the muscles traversed by 
the current. 

If we were to satisfy ourselvi^s with seeing these experiments once only, or were to 
confine ourselves to a few trials only, we might easily be led to form an erroneous 
conclusion ; in fiict, at the beginning of the experiment, particularly if a somewhat 
powerful current be employed, there are both ones of pain and contractions at the 
same time; but this soon ceases, particularly if we know how to regulate duly 
the strength of the current. The constant effects which distinguish the action of the 
electric current, according to its direction, in the muscles of living animals, are those 
which I have indicated, namely, pain, when the electric current is what is commonly 
called inverse, — contraction, when the current is direct. 

Now, setting aside all hypothesis, there can be but one way of explaining these phe- 
nomena : when there is a contraction, there most necessarily be a current of nervous 
force propagated from the brain towards the extremities of the nerves : when there 
is a sensation of pmn, this current must be impelled in a contrary direction, that is. 
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from the nerrons extremities towards the brain. We must bear in mind that it has 
been demonstrated by direct experiments, that when an electric current is propagat^l 
in a musel^e, tbi|^curGe«t nwer the muwulanAbre m ordw to into the ner- 
vous filaments. ^ It is IheriTore ^rfebny endent ^at ^ phmomeM of which we 
have spoken, excited by the passage of the electrical current through a mass of living 
muscle, are exclusively owing to the ir^uence of electrical states propagated in the 
muscles upon the nervous force contaioeid iRithe nerves. To speak with more pre- 
cision, we should say thus : it is demonstrated by experiment that an electric current 
transmitted through a living mass of muscle in the same direction as its nervous 
ramification, develooes .4 nervous current which is pr^ag^ed in the direction of the 
ramification of the nervJ, and whidi^reLhi^ to its^xtremiCies^ ^f lie electric current 
pass in a contrary direction to that of the ramification of the nerve, the nervous cur- 
rent which it developes follows the same direction, that is, from the extremity of the 
nerve towards the brain. 

The great importance of the conclusions drawn from these experiments consists in 
this, that they lead to the same law which establishes the analogy between nervous 
force and the electrical discharge of ^bes. , . 

We obtain an electrical discharge in fishes, when we produce a nervous current by 
stimulating the nerve which communicates with the organ. In experimenting on 
living animals, we produce a nervous current by the electric discharge which we 
transmit through the muscles. When this discharge is directed through the muscle 
in such a way as that the positive and negative states- of electricity are disposed 
relatively to the ramification of the nerves, as in the discharge of electrical fishes, a 
nervous current is produced by the influence of the electric current having the same 
direction in both cases ; in the torpedo, the nervous current produces the electrical 
states ; in the muscular fibre, the nervous current is produced by the influence of the 
electric current. 

Following lip the analogy, ire are led to expect that when the electric current tra- 
verses a muscular mass in a contrary direction to.tbat of the ramification of the 
nerve, it would produce a nervous current in an opposite direction to that which is 
developed by the electric current passing along the muscle in the same direction as 
the ramification of the nerves. This is a conclusion the truth of which is clearly 
demonstrated by the phenomena of sensation or of pain, which are produced by the 
passage of the electric current in a contrary direction to that of the ramification of 
the nerves. 

Satisfied to go forward with a slow but sure step in the vast and very obscure 
field of electro-physiological science, I cannot but regard as highly important the 
discovery set forth at the close of this memoir, of the strict correlation existing be- 
tween the electric current and nervous force. 

JHsa, Jttne 1649. 
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XV. Discussion of Meteorological Observations taken in India, at various heights, 
embracing those at Dodabetta on the Neelgherry Mountains, at 8640 feet above 
the level of the sea. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 


Received January 12, — ^Read March 21, 1850. 

In the year 1835 the Royal Society did me the honour to publish the results of six 
years’ meteorological observations, taken by me on the elevated plateau of the 
Dukhan (Deccan) from 1825 to 1830, both years inclusive; my chief object being to 
illustrate the diurnal oscillations of the barometer as indicative of the periodic tides 
(if they may be so called) of the atmosphere. I showed that in many thousand ob- 
servations, taken personally, there was not a solitary instance in which the barometer 
was not higher at 9 — 10 a.m. than at sunrise ; and lower at 4 — 5 p.m. than at 9 — 10 
A.M., whatever the state of the weather or the indications of the thermometer or hygro- 
meter might be-, nor was there a solitary instance in 1830, during which year only I 
took systematic night observations, and observed at the turning-points every five 
minutes, in which the maximum nocturnal tide was not higher at 9 — 10 p.m. than at 
4 — 5 P.M. The 4 — 5 a.m. minimum tide was less regularly noticed than the other 
three tides ; but nevertheless sufficiently often to render it perfectly clear, that in the 
twenty-four hours there were two minima as well as two maxima of pressure in 
twenty-four hours. 1 had the advantage at times of carrying on my observations in 
the six years, at a mean elevation of 1800 feet, simultaneously with observations 
made in Bombay at the level of the sea, and at Mababuleshwur at 4500 feet above 
the sea. These simultaneous observations for limited periods led me to remark, that 
the amount or range of the diurnal oscillation between the maximum ahd minimum 
hours did not correspond at the different elevations. At the level of the sea in 
Bombay the range between 9 — 10a.m. and 4 — 5 p.m., appeared generally to be less 
than the range between the same hours in Dukhan (Deccan) at 1800 feet above the 
sea; but at Mahabuleshwur, at 4500 feet, the range was constantly less than in 
Bombay or on the plateau of the Deccan. Not having had farther means of pro- 
secuting inquiry into the fact, it was with much interest 1 remarked that the orders 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company had been carried out by the 
astronomer at Madras, and meteorological observations taken for a whole year at a 
MDCCCli. 2 Q 
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greater elevatioi^ aboVe tbe sea^letet, tbati had aver b^eh attefa|>ted before iti India. 
Observations so made were peculiarly acceptable to me, as they would subject tbe 
accuracy of my own observations to an additionat test, and would supply the means 
of investigating the supposed diminished diUriyal oscillation of the barOmfetCr in rela- 
tion to elevation above the sea. At the present time I have the further advantage 
of being enabled to subject my Deccan observations to the test of comparison with 
recent observations at the Bombay and Madras Observatories, taken chiefly with a 
view to determine the amount of the hontiy and diurnal changes of the barometer. 
Those for Madras are from the years 1841 to 1845, both inclusive*: for Bombay, I 
am sorry to say, tbe records which have teaclied my hands are for more limited periods. 
Dr. BursT, LL.D., while in temporary charge of the observatory, made observations 
for 1842, 1843 and 1844, but those for 1843 and 1844 only are available to me, and 
Professor Orlubar has published observations from April to December 1845. In 
addition to the above, a meteorological register is kept in the oflice of the Deputy 
Surveyor-General in Calcutta, the instruments since 1844 being new, and oFNbwman’s 
construction ; but hourly observations do not appear to have been taken, and three 
out of the five periods of observation, namely, sunrise, noon and sunset, are useless 
for determining the diurnal oscillation of the barometer ; and the barometrical ob 
servations taken before the receipt of the new instruments, which came to hand re- 
spectively in 1844 and 1847, were recorded from defective instruments. 


Troughton’s barometer reduced to 32^ stood at . . . 29*493 

Colonel Everest’s reduced to 32® stood at 29*637 

While Newman’s barometer of Sept. 1 844 stood at . . , 29*654 

And that of April 1 847 at 29*667 


The height of the cistern above tbe level of tbe sea being 18*21 feet. Observations 
are also taken at the Royal Observatory at Oude, and at the Rajah of Travancore’s 
Observatory at Trevantlrum ; but the records have not reached my hands, nor are 
those of the magnetic observatory at Simla available to me. 

Independently of the diurnal atmospheric tides, the Dodabetta observations aflbrd 
the means of further investigating the debatable question of the influence of elevation 
upon the quantity of rain precipitated ; for these observations, contrasted with the 
records from Mahabuleshwur, Mercara in Coorg, and from the numerous stations in 
Travancore furnished by General Cullen (all the localities being under nearly tbe 
same meridian, although diflering greatly in latitude), will supply data, which, if they 
do not set the question at rest, will assist to guide the judgement to deductions ap- 
proximating to the truth. 

Diurnal Tides . — I shall first notice the observations taken at the greatest elevation. 
The podabetta observations commenced in February 1847* The locality of the ob- 
servatory, which is in latitude 1 1® 23' 22" N., and longitude approximatively 76®*47 E. 
of Greenwich, Is understood fo be the highest point in the range of Ghautis in Western 

AAadcttr asom to ISST, the haro m etri c xecoeda atae for the daily. atmo*. 

apheric tides, the hours of observation being sunriaev— IO a.m., noon, — 2 r.M., and sunset,— 10 ip.u. was added 
;in some of the latter years. Hourly observations only commenced in 1841. 
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that nun par^k^ ifp #h«), se^-cwst km U) vC«^^ 

This range of mouatainB rise abruptly ah^y^e/tbeuWte^t^^ P^^ 9f In^baj and the 
watershed from thepi is almost entirely tp^ the Corwaildpl w e^aterp coast of the 
Peninsula of India.. The aqueous vapours, from on these 

mountains, and as I^odahetta is within the ioflMencsejOCjbotb Jhe sputh^west apd 
north-east monsoons, it would appear to be/&yo«sed> witbi>iiain in every mopth in 
the year, The observations were taken by apjassistapfe^f Jthe Madras Observatory, 
John Db Cruz; and as the instruments had hepn seleoted^tby the astronomer, Mr. 
Tavi^b, and every precaution taken to ensure acpnrapy .ipjthe observations, there is 
every reason to suppose they are worthy of eonfidwe^^^ Tp determine .the pressure 
of the atmosphere, observations were taken only t^yice, ip thp day .at the supposed 
hours of maxima and miruma ; namely, 9l* 40"! iuM^andtSh 40“ p.m„ pxeepting on tbe 
21st and 22nd of each month, when the ©bservatipns wepte^ taken hourly for twenty-^ 
four consecutive bout's. » ' v:{i 

With respect to the daily oscillation of the bapuu9eter,,tbe following Tables are 
given, and the records show, that, as in my observf^ionsTp.the Deccan, there is not at 
this great elevation a single day throughout the -wfude y^a,r \xx which the pressure at 
ri*> 40^ p.M. is higher than at 9^ 40« a.m., and there but p solitary instance in which 
the pressure at the two hours is identioal. On tiie J^tb, of August tbe barometer 
is recorded as standing at 21°*9i>2 at 9^* 40“ A.ii.,and at 21^^2 at 3 ^ 40“ p.m. ; but as 
there is not an approxlrnatioa to anything similar in tbe preceding or following days, 
it may be questioned whether this supposed suspension of the atmospheric tide may 
not be a typographical error, that might well be excused in a multitude of figures. 
As these observations taken at such a height are tbe fiist of tbe kind recorded in 
India, I have thought it right to append them in extensor at least for pressure and 
temperature, and wet bulb depression*. 

* WJUile this paper is paaiiug through the press, Lieut. R. Strachey of the Bengal Engineers is arriyed 
in England from his travels in the Himalayas and Thibet He made some hourly observations of the barometer 
at an elevation of 18,400, at 16,000, and at 11,500 feet, and found that the horary oscillations or atmosphenc 
tides were as regular as on the plains of Hindoostan, and the hours of maxima and minima were the same. 


Meteorological observations made by Xaeut. R. Strachet on Lunjar Mountain in Thibet (lat. 31^ north) at 
an elevation of 18,400 feet above the sea, August 22nd and 2drd, 1849. 


Date. 

Hour. 

Har.atSS". 

Air. 

W'et IrtUb. 


Date. 

Hour. 

Bar. at339. 

E9' 

HJJJH 



r.M. 






r.M. 






h m 

in. 


37-7 



h m 

in. 




Aug. 22. 

2 0 

15*374 

450 

Moderate wind and a few h^htdouds. 

Aug. 23. 

4 0 

15-381 

29-0 

24-3 

Calm, dear. 

4 90 

•855 

487 

37*8 

Moderate wind and a few elonda. 

5 0 

•389 

29*9 

94-5 

Calm, dear. 


5 0 

•355 

42*7 

36'2 

Moderate wind and a few light clouda. 


6 0 


280 

26-5 

Sunnae. 


6 0 

•362 

37-7 

355 

Moderate wind and a few light doudt. 


7 0 

•897 

sae 

32^8 

Caltb and dear. 


7 0 

•369 , 

31-5 

29‘9 

Wmdli^t. 


8 0 

■12S 

■4W 

86-0 

35-8 

Calm aod dear. 


S 0 

•396 

'34-01 

29'5 

W'mali|ht 


9 0 

39-8 

31-75 

Calm and dear. 


9 0 

•410 I 

33-6 

28-9 

Calm, clear. 


10 0 

•424 

44-9 

35-5 



10 0 

•412 

83-0 

28-6 

Calm, clear. 


11 0 

•421 

56-2 

465 



11 0 

*414 

82'0 

26-7 

Calm, clear. 


noon. 

•415 

5641 

40-2 


midnight. 

X fe. 
2 0 

•394 


277 

Calm, clear. 


1 0 

mMM 

56-9 

4(H9 


Aug. 23. 

; :999 ; 
•396 

31-0 

80-7 

'S?:f 

Qainn.daari ' ,, i 

Calm, dear. 

j 

1 80 
2d 

•404 

•397 

4d-i 

, 1 

8715 



9 0 

•888 

29-7 

27-6 

Calm, clear. 


3 0 

•387 

46-5 

36-5 

Strong wind and mure cloudy. 


2q2 







Daily Oscillations of the Barometer at Dodabetta> at 8640 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Rmige,^.JB0rf>m«krMJi«dalt9^ ; '.-u' 

An inspection «f the above Tbbles Bbo#8<that tbe rang^’of ttie daily pressure, on 
the whole, had been veiry regulaY. The Mthlttmtii oisdllatioo was 0‘0g on the 23th 
of July, although on the preceding and following days it was respectivdy 0*059 and 
0’069; on the 25tb of July 0*18 of rain fell, but the oscillation was only 0*16 on thp 
lOtfa of June, on which day no rain fell, and the wet bulb was depressed 3°*6 in the 
morning and 1° in the afternoon. There are two other instances in which the diurnal 
oscillation was less than three hundredths, — on the 1 ith of April *022, and on the 
3rd of June *026. The maximum oscillation occurred <hi the 16th of June, and was 
*144. The preceding day it was *102, but the, following day it was only *040. On the 
18th o{ March it was *102, on the 1st of March *094, and on the 19th of Februai^ 
*092 ; with these few exceptions of maxima and minima in diurnal oscillation, the 
daily range of the barometer was from *040 to *060, showing no violent atmospheric 
changes. The maximum pressure was on the 17th 6f March, and was 22*218 in., and 
the minimum on the 23rd of June, when the barom|^r stood at 21*800, although 
only *09 of an inch of rain fell on that day, and little for several days before. The 
extreme annual range of the barometer, therefore, was only *418, or less than half 
an inch. 1 have shown, in my former paper in the Philosophical Transactions, that 
the annual range in the Deccan, at 1800 feet above the sea, was only *672 in 1830, 
from 28*242 in. in January to 27*570 in July, the difference of the thermometer at 
the extreme periods being only 1°*4; and in no instance, on comparing the maximum 
pressure of one year with the minimum pressure ofaiiy other year, did the difference 
amount to eight-tenths of an inch. In Goldinghah’s tables at Madras, for twenty- 
one years, the greatest range in any year (with the single exception of a terrific storm 
in May 1820) appears to have been *960 in 1818. In the more careful observations re- 
corded by Capt. Luomw at the Madras Magnetic Observatory, fVum 1841 to 1 845 both 
inclusive, taJ^ hourly, the maximum range in 1842 (the observations for 1841 being 
imperfect) was from 30*156 at forty-one minutes 9 a.m. on the 5th of December, 
to 29*454 on the 1st of June at 3“ 41“ p.m., and ^*435 on the 3rd of June at A** 41“ 
p.u., the range being 0*702 of an inch, the standard thermometer at the maximum 
pressure being 80°*6, and at the minimum 97°*3. In 1843 the maximum pi'^sure was 
30*208 on the 24tb bf January at O'* 41“ A.iii., and the mihirnum on the 2l8t'of May 
being 29*256 at 3^ 41“ A.Sf., thC range therefore 0*952$ the thermometer at the maxi- 
mum 81°*2, and at the minimum period 77*' 8“. Ih 1844' the maximum pressurb was 
on the 16th of January, i.e. 30®*170 at O'* 41“ aiyd' tbC minimum on the ist of 
June, at 4*^ 41“p.m., i. e. 29*637, the range therefore" 0^33, the thermometer at the 
first petiod being 79“*5, and at the second 89®*8i In 1846 the maximum pressure 
was on the 10th of January^ 30**196 atO** 41“ and the miidmum on the Slst 
<rf May, 29'**631 at 4'‘ 41“ p.m., the ran^C thbretert q*6d6 ; the thermometer at the 
maximum period was and at the miniihuih it tras 10i**6. The following 
Table shows the extreme range of pressure at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, &c. 
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Dates and Hours of the Maximum and Minimum Pressure at Madras^ and extreme 
range of Barometer at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, &c. 


Yean. 

Max.Prae. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Mill. Free. 

Date. 

Hour. 

ill 

Annual 
range at 

Annual 
range at 
Calcutta. 

Annual 
range at 
Poona. 

Annual 
range at 
M&a. 

Annual 
range at 
Dodabetu. 














1842. 

80156 

Dec. 5. 

h m 

9 41 A.M. 

29-454 

June 1. 

h m 

8 41 ».u. 

0-702 



*0-672 



1848. 

80-208 

Jan. 24. 

9 41a.m. 

29-256 

May 21. 

8 41 P.M. 

0-952 

0-705 





1844. 

80-170 

Jan. 16. 

9 41 A.M. 

29-537 

June 1. 

4 41 P.M. 

0-638 

0-661 

0-957 




1848. 

80106 

Jan. 10. 

9 41 A.M. 

29-531 

May 31. 

4 41 P.M. 

0-665 






1846. 








0-723 


0-869 


[ 


1847. 









0-859 



0-418 

1848. 









0-961 


0-448t 



The maximum pressure, therefore, at Madras occurred at the same hour annually 
and within a range from the 5th of December to the 24th of January; and the 
minimum pressure occurred between 3** 41™ and 4** 41™ p.m., and within the range 
of ten days between the 21st of May and 1st of June. The maximum pressure at 
Dodabetta, in 1847, was on the 1 7 th of March, instead of December or January, as at 
Madras, but the minimum occurred in June, as at Madras. The Poona maximum 
was in January and the minimum in July ; at Bombay, in 1843, the maximum pres- 
sure occurred on the same day and the same hour as at Madt*as, and the mmiinuin 
pressure occurred equally in May, but on the 16th instead of the 21st of May. These 
facts Dr. Buist recorded in a series of meteorological observations, taken hourly in 
Bombay for the year 1843, on the opposite side of the peninsula from Madras ; and in 
his tables it is stated that the maximum pressure of the atmosphere, 30-136, occurred 
on the 24tb of January at 10 a.m., and the minimum pressure, 29*431, on the 16th of 
May, before the monsoon set in, at 4 p.m. ; the extreme range therefore being 0*705, 
while the extreme range at Madras in that year was 0-952, but the mean of the five 
years at Madras was 0*735. In Bombay, in 1844, the range was -661 from 30*1 19 on 
the 1 3th of January to 29*458 on the 4th of June. At Calcutta unfortunately the obser- 
vations were not taken hourly, and exact data are not attainable ; but the record in 
1 846 states that the maximum pressure occurred on the 12th of January at 9^* 50™ a.m., 
viz, 30*225, and the minimum on the 25th of July at 4 p.m. 29*356, the annual range 
therefore 0*869. In 1847 the barometer stood highest on the 5th of February at 9** 50™, 
being 30’ 169, and the least pressure was on the 25th of May, at sunset, 29*310, the 
annual range therefore 0*859, singularly approximating to that of the preceding year, 
but in both years being greater than at Madras or Bombay. In 1848, at Calcutta, 
the maximum pressure was on the 24th of December 30*231 (9tb of February 30*200, 
and 16th of February 30*191), and the minimum pressure on the 20th of July 29*270 
(on 18th of June 29*353, and on 20th of May 29*459), the extreme range in the year 
* For ISap;. t For ten months of 1828-29. 
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therefore was 0*961. At no one of the places in the Table does there appear to have 
been a range of an inch ; not only within the year, but taking the inaxitnum pressure of 
one year with the miniinoni pressure of another year, the range of the barometer never 
amounted to 1 inch ; and but for a record left by the late Mr. Goldingham, astro* 
nomer at Madras, it might be supposed the peninsula of India was not subject to any 
great changes of pressure. In a furious hurricane however which occurred at Madras 
on the 30th of October 1836, at 6 a.m., the barometer stood at 29*940, and at ^ p.m. it 
stood at 28*285, and stood at that during an awful lull until 7^ 45”‘p.m., when the 
hurricane recommenced and the barometer rose to 28*726 ; the removal of pressure 
in thirteen hours amounting to 1*665 inch. But the area of any such removal of 
pressure would appear to be comparatively limited, and we are indebted to the elabo- 
rate researches of Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, and Colonel Reid of the Royal En- 
gineers, in their investigation of the Rotatory Storms or Cyclones within the tropics, 
for enabling us to give an approximative area to the great depressions of the baro- 
meter at sea, of which the observations on shore scarcely record a trace. For in- 
stance, in a storm at Madras on the 16th of May 1841, the hourly observations at the 
observatory gave the barometer 29*650 at IO^a.m., and the lowest depression was 
29*513 at 4^* 41“ p.m., while the barque Tenasserirn, which had been compelled to slip 
her cable and run to sea at 1 p.m., at 8 p.m., when not many miles distant from Ma- 
dras, had the barometer at 28*60, the mercury at Madras at the same hour standing 
at 29*641, there being a difference of pressure of more than an inch of mercury 
within a few miles. The only effects of this storm upon the diurnal tide at Madras 
were, that the inaxiinuiii nocturnal tide turned at 10^ 41“ p.m. instead of 9^ 41“ p.m., 
and the minimum ebb tide stopped at 2'* 41“ a.m. instead of 3^ 41“ a.m., but the mini- 
mum day-tide turned at the usual hour, 3^ 41 p.m. 

Again, in a storm nt Madras which took place on the 2l8t of May 1843, the simul- 
taneous record of the barometer at the observatory and on board the General Kyd, 
which had been compelled to slip her cables and put to sea from Madras roads, was 
as follows : — 



Hoan. j 

b m 
IS 41 

b m 

3 41 

b m 

5 41 

b m 

7 41 

h m 

9 41 

h m 

11 41 

b m 

12 41 



b m 

2 41 KM. 

b m 

12 41 

h m 

2 41 P.M. 

h m 

5 41 

23rd noon. 

Madras 

Genera] Kyd 

29-323 

29-45 

29*256 

29-38 

29*284 

29*28 

29*381 

29-26 

29-420 

29-19 

29-412 

28*17 

29*391 

29-11 

29-883 

29-11 

29*409 

29-18 

29*382 

29*19 

11 

29-522 

29*42 


From this Table it is seen that at 1 1*» 41“ on the night of the 2l8t of May, the baro- 
meter stood respectively at Madras and on board the General Kyd at 29*412 and 
28*175 a difference of 1-242 ; and as the General Kyd was only sixty-eight miles east 
of Madras at noon on the 22nd, this prodigious difference of pressure occurred within 
fifty or sixty miles. The daily atmospheric tides continued at Madras despite the 
storm. The barometer reached its maximum at 9** 4 1“ a.m., 29*421 ; and at 3*» 4 1® p.m. 
it had fallen to its minimum, 29*360 ; then as usual it rose to 29*498 at 9^ 4 1® p.m , and 
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as usual fell gradually to 29-373 at 3'* 41“ am. Although therefore the general 
sure of the atmosphere bad been lowered three or four-tenths of an inch from the 
20th and 21st of May, the daily tides had not been interrupted, the 
minima occurring at their usual hours. In a storm at Madras on the -4t o cto 
1842, the P.M. tide reached its maximum at 10’’ 41“p.m., but the e stoppe a 
I** 41“a.m. instead of 3** 41“a.m., and then rose until O'* 41“a.m., the duration of t e 
ebb being three hours only, and the flow from 1" 41” a.m. to 9^ 41” a.m., no less t an 
eight hours ; the next ebb six hours, and the subsequent flow seven hours. One 
other illustration will show how little the pressure of the atmosphere is affected at a 
great height by a proximate storm. On the 17th and 18th of April 1847 a great 
storm occurred on the Malabar coast. The following is the record of the barometer 
on the 17tb, at different distances from the centre of the storm, as recorded ly 
Colonel Rbio ; the Dodabetta observations being interpolated by myself. 


Madras, 300 miles distant from centre, barometer . . 

Dodabetta, 166 miles distant from centre, barometer . 
Cannanore, 1 00 miles distant from centre, barometer . 
Ship Mermaid, 60 miles distant from centre, barometer 


in. 

29-97 

21-917 

29-64 

29-35 


On the 18th of April. 

Madras, 400 miles distant from centre of storm, barometer 

Bombay, 240 miles distant from centre of storm, barometer 

Dodabetta, 196 miles distant from centre of storm, barometer .... 
Cannanore, 1 30 miles distant from centre of storm, barometer .... 
Ship Buckinghamshire, 20 miles distant from centre of storm, barometer 
Ship in centre of the storm, barometer 


in. 

29'94 
2970 
21 '984 
2978 
28*35 
2800 


At the centre of the storm, distant from Cannanore 130 miles, the difference of pres- 
sure therefore was 178 ; at Dodabetta, at 8642 feet above the sea, and 196 miles 
from the Buckinghamshire, the greatest difference on the 17th, 18th, or 19th of April 
from the mean pressure of the month, was less than two-tenths of an inch, as the fol- 
lowing records at Dodabetta show : — 



And aUhough the wind at Dodabetta on the I7th and mh blewjrom the east round 
to the west with a maximum pressure of 35 and 22 Ihs., and with a mean pressure /or 
the two days of 21 and 14 lbs . ,- and though ten inches of rainfeU an the 18/A, the daily 
atmospheric tides were neither suppressed, inverted, nor interrupted, andscinvefy difered 
from the daily mean oscillation of the month. Sufficient instances have thus been 

2 b2 
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adduced of tfie-eofnimrattircly-TOtTow' aira-^of depressions, 
and the annual ranges given in the preceding Table may for the present be^consideied 
normal cond^ions, at least at Madras. 

The following Table gives the monthly means of the diurnal oscillation 0f the baro-* 
meter at Dodjabetta, together with the monthly and annual range of the barometer, 
and the monthly fall of rain : — 


Barometer at Dodabetta, at 8640 feet above the level of the sea* 



Barometer. 
Monthly means. 

: Difference. 

Maximum, j Minimum. 

j Bxtreme 

1 monthly range. 

Sain. 

1847. 

February, 

9*^ 40* A.M. 

in. 

SSi-129 

S'* 40* p.M. 
in. 

22-068 

•061 

in. 

22-165 

in. 

22-014 

•151 

7-43 

March 

SS<160 

22-105 

-055 

22-218 

22-064 

•154 

3-61 

April 

22-128 

22-066 

-062 

22-199 

21*888 

•311 

19*80 

May 

22-087 

22*024 

-063 

22-169 

21-930 

•239 

4-86 

June 

21-992 

21-940 

•052 

22-069 

21-800 

•269 

4-65 

July 

22-000 

21-949 

•051 

22-032 i 

21-889 

•143 

7-41 

August 

22-030 

21-976 

•054 

22-090 ; 

21-898 1 

-198 

9*32 

September 

22-031 

21-977 

•054 

22-100 5 

21-876 1 

•224 

7-52 

October 

22-086 

22-014 

•072 

22-129 

21-958 

•171 i 

12-49 

November 

22-117 

f 22-038 

•079 

22-152 ' 

21-966 ' 

•186 ; 

11-85 

Decembey 

22-073 

' 22-013 

•060 

22-150 

21-921 ! 

‘229 ! 

12-28 

1848. 

January 

22-113 

; 22-050 

•063 

i 

22-163 , 

1 

22-016 

I 1 

-147 j 

0-12 

Year 

22-079 

1 22-019 

-060 

22-218 

21-800 

-418 i 

101*24 


Horary Oscillations, 

It is thus shown that the mean daily range for the year is 0*060, and in no rnontli of 
the year did it exceed 0*079 in. This is different from Mahabuiesbwur, Poona, Madras 
and Bombay. At Mahabiileshwur, at 4500 feet, the mean diurnal oscillation for ten 
months, by simultaneous observations, was 0*0694, and in no month did the monthly 
mean exceed 0*0836. At Poona, at 1823 feet, for 1827, it was 0*1009, for 1828 it was 
0*1075, and for 1829 it was 0*0991 ; but this last diminished oscillation is piirtly to 
be attributed to three months* observations having been taken at an elevatmn of 4000 
feet above the sea; but in 1830 the barometers were stationed for the whole year at 
Poona, at 1823 feet, and the mean diurnal fall of the barometer from 9—10 a.m. to 
4 — 5 p.m. was 0*1 166 ; the mean of the four years was 0*1060. The greatest mean 
diurnal ranges for any month in those four years was 0*1616 in the month of Decem- 
ber I827. At Madras hourly observations were recorded from the years 1842 to 1845, 
both inclusive, and for ten months in 1841, of which I shall not t^e any account, as 
the year is incomplete. The mean monthly fall of the barometer from 9** 41“ a.m. to 
3** 41“ p.M. daily, was respectively 0*124, 0*120, 0*122 and 0*121, exhibiting a singular 
uniformity, differences being only in the thousandths of an inch of prelsui*e. This 
uniformity is pqualty marked in the successive months of 4he several years, ntid I have 
gone through |tbe laboqi* of working out the details |o show it, the Madras printed 
observations Bemg-irTcrord only w te hout de d ac do n s w c u mm ent.^^ 










Mean Dinindl Horary Oscillations. 



Abte.— Hie idrove means are tbe duly fall of the barometer from 9tolOAii to4too r.u. 
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At Madras tbe mean daily oscillation wonld appear to have been least when the 
barometer was highest in November, December, or January ; and the reverse of 
this was the case when the barometer was lowest in May, June and July. The mean 
of the four years, at Madras, in the months of highest pressure, December' and 
January, is 0*111, and the mean of the four years in the months of least pressure 
0*122. The mean daily oscillation therefore was greatest when the pressure of the 
atmosphere was least. Tbe same was not observed to be tbe case in tbe observations 
made in the Dukhun in tbe years 1827, 1828, 1829 and 1830; tbe means for the 
two periods being 0*131 and 0*081 ; nor in Calcutta in tbe years 1829, 1830 and 
1831, the oscillations being respectively 0*1 18 and 01 00; and in 1848 the difference 
was more marked, tbe means of the daily oscillation for the periods of greatest and 
least annual pressure being 0*135 and 0*106 : the same was the case at Bombay and 
at Dodabetta. This peculiar feature exhibited at Madras is not satisfactorily ex-> 
plained by its not being subjected, like Calcutta and Bombay, to the south>west 
monsoon, because the general curve of pressure at Madras follows the order of pres- 
sure at Calcutta and Bombay, with the exception of the month of November in the 
years 1844 and 1845, when the mean monthly pressure was greater in that month 
than in December. The hourly observations at Madras were too systematically and 
apparently accurately taken to suppose there could have been inaccuracy in the 
records, and they are quite as trustworthy, if not more so, than any other meteoro- 
logical records in India. There appeai*s a great discrepancy in the mean daily range 
at Madras and Bombay in the months from March to November, particularly in the 
month of April, which does not belong to the monsoon of either place. In the other 
months, the small range at Bombay may be accounted for by the prevalence of the 
monsoon at Bombay and the absence of tbe monsoon at Madras, but tbe means of 
tbe daily range for tbe year indicate a greater oscillation at Madras than might 
have been expected. 

Times of ehb and flow of the Atmospheric Tides, or Turning-points, 

I have given separately the chief of the four daily tides, namely, the fall between 
9 — 10 A.M. to 4 — 5 P.M., to facilitate comparison of tbe movements of the same tide at 
different places by simple inspection, The following Table gives tbe movements of 
the three other daily tides ; but I have confined it to tbe Madras records, as thi*ee 
daily movements for various places could not have been put conveniently into juxta- 
position. 



Monthly means of the Daily Atmospheric Tides between the hours 3** 41"* — 4** 41® p.m. to 9** 41® — 10^ 41® a. 
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A close inspection of the hourly observations upon which the above Table of means is founded, shows that the 
tides turn occasionally on consecutive days at different hours, and the intervals between the maxima and minima 
in the several dinrnal tides frequently vary from five hours to seven hours in the duration of each tide; and not less 
frequently it is found that at the turning-point or turn of the tide, there is no movement of the atmosphere at all 
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for an ^otiirto -a batf v wuMhiy means of the same 

tide foil successive years are almost identical ; take for instance the rising afternoon 
tide froim 3 — 4 p . m . to 10 or 11 p . m . in the month of January, and it is seen that the 
means in the successive four years were 'O/S, *080, *0/8 and *079, so that the daily 
irreg;ularities were merged In the monthly means. Similarly, the rising tide from 
3 ‘» 41 “ a . m . to 9** 41“ — 10** 41“ a . m . in the month of February was *096, ’095, 

•095 and *100 in successive years. The falling night-tide between p . m . and a . m . does 
not exhibit quite the same regular features ; for instance, in the month of March we 
have *004, ’058, *055 and *071. November also has *063, *070, *059 and ‘075 ; but the 
annual means of each tide, as in the great diurnal tide, remarkably approximate to 
each other in successive years, as is shown by the Table, which is worked out from 
the Madras hourly observations. Another feature exhibited by the Table is tlie alter- 
ation id the range of the monthly means of the diurnal movement of the same tide 
in different months of the year, the increment and decrement alternating at different 
seasons of the year with the increment and decrement of another of the tides; for 
instance^ in the month of January throughout the four years the rising tide from 3** 41“ 
— 4** 41^ P.M, to 9** 41“ — 10** 41*** P.M. is LESS than the rising tide from 3** 41“ — 4** 41“ 
A.M. to 9** 41“ — 10** 41“ A.M. ; but the reverse of this takes place as the year advances, 
and in April the p . m . rising tide is considerably greater than the a . m . rising tide, and 
this continues until November, when the previous relations return. The same remarks 
do not Apply to the two falling tides, as the falling tide by day is invariably greater 
(more than double) than that of the falling tide by night. 

In iny paper on the Atmospheric Tides of the Deccan, I gave a Table (No. 3) of 
the anomalies in the period of the ebb and flow of the different tides in 1830, and to 
enable me to do this I had observed the barometer every five minutes about the period 
of the expected turn of the tide. The anomalies were numerous. In the Madras 
hourly observations the same anomalies are observable, us tlie intervals of maxima 
and minima vary from five hours to eight hour.s, although the absolute time of the 
turn of the tide within the hour is not shown. Dr. Bcist’s observations in Bombay 
for 1843 and 1844 are also hourly, and exhibit the same occasional irregularities in 
the time of the tides turning as at Poona and Madras. The recent observations at 
Calcutta do not afford the means of detecting this no doubt existing fact ; for ob- 
servations at Calcutta are not recorded by night at all, and only every two hours 
during the day. A hare inspection of and reliance upon the Calcutta monthly tables 
therefore would justify the assertion that the daily maxima and ii|inima in the oscil- 
lations of the barometer occurred at fixed hours, which, although generally true, is not 
absolutely so. The observations at Dodabetta were unfortunatelj| not made hourly, 
with the exception of those for twenty-four hours between the twen^-first and tWenty- 
second days of each month ; the means of comparison therefore of! the d^rnaHiohrly 
oscillations with those of Madras and Bombay, are limited to tifosd twenty-four hours 
in each month; but although so limited, features of interest are! exhibited. It has 
hitherto I believe been suppo^d that the two amending and two ^ascending diurnal 



tides of the atmosphere within the tropics, although turning after a longer or shorter interval in each tkle, u^ere never 
or retrograde in the onward or backward movement of each tide. The Dodahetta faouiij (d>servatiQfis indi- 
^te t^t such 18 not the case, and I have thrown the facts into a table for a comprehensive view of them. 
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> m tforartf. Oscilkdiems. ' 

It hence seeh that in the inonth of March the dinrnal tide, Which nsually falls 
from 10 a'.m. nntil 4 p.m., turned at 3 p.M.,and shodld then have' gradually risen until 
9->]0 p.:m., instead of which it rose only nntil 4 p.m. and then fell until S p.m., when 
it tni-ned again and ran its usual course. In the same rabnth the a.m. tide, which 
tishally foils from lO p.m. until 4 a.m., had its Atil intermpted at 2 a.m. and rose until 

3 A.M., ndien it thmed and fell to its ordinary ndinimum, and then gmdnally rose 
iintil' 10 A.M. In the month of May the daily minimnra occurred at the proper hour, 

4 P.M., and its ordinary regular rise continued until 5 p.m. ; but at this hour it changed 
and fell nntil 6 p.m.; bat at that hour resumed its tisual course. The other tides were 
free from these aberrations, bnt two of them turned at 3 and 0 a.m. instead of 4 and 
10 A.M. In the month of June the flow is iitegniar in the 4 a.m. tide. Its minimum 
occurs properly at 4 a.m., and it rises until 5 a.m., but at this hour it has turned, 
instead of continuing to rise, and falls until 6 a.m., when the barometer is as low as at 
4 A.M., — a solitary instance within the year. In the month of January 1848, the falling 
tide from 10 p.m. goes on' regularly until niidniglit, when it turns and rises until 
1 A.M. ; it then turns again in the proper direction, but instead of stopping at 4 a.m., 
the minimum hour, it continues nntil 5 a.m. and then turns. An inspection of the 
Tnble shows that the barometer never appeared to remain stationary at the turning 
hour of the maximum a.M. (9 — 10) tide, but that in the months of January, February 
and April, no movement of the tide took place for a full hour at the 9 — 10 p.m. inaxi- 
mura tide. In August, although the other tides flowed as usual, that of the a.m. 
period remained stationary from 2 — 4 a.m., both inclusive. The maximnni a.m. tide 
occurred six times in six months of the year at 9 a.m., and six times in the other six 
months at 10 a.m. The maximum nocturnal tide took place only twice at 1 1 p.m., 
thrice at 9 p.m., five times at 10 p.m., and thrice was stationary between 9 and 10 p.m. 
The minimum diurnal tide turned once only at 6 p.m. The chief irregularities appear 
to have been in the a.m. minimtnm nocturnal tide, embracing the hours from 1 — 6 a.m. 
On looking over the Madras hourly observations lor four years for the twenty-four 
hours between the 21st and 22nd of each month in tiie year 1842, there are only two 
instances of similar irrsgulariHes. On the 22nd of March in the falling a.m. tide at 
2** 41” A.M., the barometer stood at 29'859, and at S'* 41“ a.m., instead of continuing 
to fall, it had risen to 29*869, but at 4** 41“ it resumed its regular course and fell to 
29‘865. On the 22ttd of November an irregolarify occurred in the noctnrnal p.m. 
tide. At Itf* 41“ the barometer stood at '3O'O04; at 11'* 41“ it hod follen in doe 
course to 29 991, but at 12'' 41“ it had risen to 29*992, and ooly at 1^ 41“ resumed 
its usual ebb, and fell to 29*981. In the year 1843 there are also mhf iwo instances 
of irregularity in the specified days; namely, on tbe2l8t of August in the a.m. felting 
tklB. At !*• 4l“A.M. the barometer stood at '29'722 ; at 2^ 41“ instead «f feHing, it 
rOSe to 29*725, thOn feH,at S'* 41“ to29*724; then rose, at i** 41», to 29*726, and con- 
tinued regular to the maximuin period at 9 a.m. On tim 21 st Of December, at 111* 41* 
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P.M., the barometer was tit' 41^^ imteadof-eatatinuiDg to foil, it had risen 

to 30*135, but .then changed i: and at 3‘'4lf4 it we^^P*104iai|4 loll wgnlarJjrjtiU p'?!!!” 
A.ai., when it was at its miniinam, 30*089,. . Oq the 2 1st of .Septamber, Ja 1843, the laini- 
mum A.M. noctnrnal tide occurred at Al"* aj<. instead of ;3^ 41f, at whiph bpar 4t 
took place on the morning of the 22nd j the interval, theraforCr betareen the mininmin 
of this a.m;. nocturnai tide and the maximum of the 9— rlO, morning tide* was iSevpa 
hours, the maximum occurring at S'* 41®, a very rare instance, of the contioped flow 
of this A.U. tide, which usually runs its coarse within fpur or flve hours, and, on rare 
occasions in three hours ; the change of pressure, howevei’, wap only oqmd.tp 0;1 14, 
from 29763 to 29*877. In 1844 there is 5ut one. inshmce. of .itTegularity,witbi(i!,ti)e 
prescribed liours. On the 22nd of September, at IQ** 41® a.m„ the barometer stnodtat 
29*820; at l'‘41®it had fallen as usual to 29*808, but at 2*' 41® it bad rispn to 2 j 9*SI<9; 
at S'* 41® to 29*833 ; hut at 4** 41® it bad fallen to 29*832, and then continued regular. 
In 1845 there is also only a solitary instance on the .21 st of March. At 7^ 41® A.if. 
the barometer stood at 29*933 ; at S'* 41® it bad fallen, instead of risingt.to 29*93^1, 
but at 9*^ 41® resumed its usual course. It will be remarked that at Madras there, is 
not a single instance of irregularity in four years in the foil of the great diurnal tide 
from 9 — 10 a.m. to 4 — 5 p.m., and the instances of irregularities in the other tides only 
serve to prove that the laws are not without exceptions. From the above comparisons 
it is seen that the irregular movements in the tides were not common to Dodabetta 
and Madras at simultaneous periods of time, nor at proximate periods of time. The 
irregularities in the intervals of the diflerant tides are numerous, as are also the ;in- 
stances of stationary periods in which the atmosphere appears to be quiescent from 
one to two hours. It now remains to notice the deviations from the usual laws at Bom- 
bay, as recorded by Dr. Buist in his Bombay hourly observations for 1843 and 1844. 
On the 21 St of January, at 3 a.m., the barometer stood at 29*864, at 4 a.m. at 29*865; 
but at 5 A.M., instead of continuing to rise, it bad fallen to 29*863, and cmitinaed to 
fall until 6 a.m., when it stood at 29*856; at7A.M.it resumed its usual course, and con- 
tinued to rise until the maximum hour. At Madras, on the same day,' making aUovaBicie 
for the difference of longitude, nothing of the kind occurred. At.BfMUbay, on.the.,21st 
of March, at 1 1 p.m., the barometer stood at 29*688; but at midnight, instead, of con- 
tinuing to fail, it had risen to 29*699, and it was only at 1 a,m. it* resumed its ebb. 
There was nothing of the kind at Madras, where the maximum,, 29*861, wps attained 
at 10^ 41® with the ordinary regularity. On the 22nd of.May, at'Bombay, there were 
irregularities in nil the tides, a thing so unusual, and not occurringot all on the 20th 
or 23rd of May, as W render the table apocryphal, either from ereor in the record or 
in the lithography ; the a.m. follic^ tide stops at 2 aai., then risef.to 8>a.m., foils pa 
9 A.M., and then rises to 10 a.m,, its maximum, however, bmug at 8 a-M^ From 4iP)M. 
the tide as usual rises to 6 fiP.i then, foils to ,8 B.M.«and afterwoedS' proceedsAo attain 
its maximumat 11 p,m. Something similaT necora botwetpi ;li an4,5 a.ii. on the 21st 
of June, but, not on. the 32ad. ,-iNothmg tf the ldiit4<P<mW idt Madras, (dihen 
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30^, Slstf 23nd or 98rd of May. The last irrepAMify to be ao1»ced' at Bombaji!, 
isitbia tbe Ikait boura^ sras on the 2l8t of October. At midnight the barometer stood 
at 29*803 ; at 1 a,m. it bad risen in the usual coarse to 2d'887t but at 2 o’clock it had 
&llen to 29*881, and only resumed its ordinary rise at 3 a.m. ; as far as the re<mrd goes, 
tbere does not appear to have been any irregularity at Madras*, i^milar instoaoes 
occur within the limit hours in 1844, — on 21«t of January at 3 a.m., 2l8t of hfoy at 
1 A.M., when the tide remained stationary at S'* 41", and & a.h., and at 1 a.ii. <mi the 
22nd of December. In September the maximum hoiary pressura occurred at 
1 1 <> 30" A.M., and in other months several times at 1 1 a.m. 

If we extend our comparisons to Aden, on the coast of Arabia, nearly in the lati> 
tude of Madras, but 35° 6' of longitude to the west of Madras, we find the very same 
exceptions to normal conditions. Dr. Buist has been kind enough to transmit to me 
proof sheets, now going through the press, of part of a meteorological journal kept 
at Aden for 1847 and 1848. Hourly observations were taken on certain term-days 
monthly ; instead of taking op the whole of these term-days, it will suffice to select 
those of January and June of each year, these being months in wliich the maximum 
and minimum pressure of the atmosphere usually occur in India. Barometer isy feet 
above the sea at Aden. All corrections made. 
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A glance of the eye over the above Table shows, the turning-points of the several 
tideS; and their irregularities. The first marked feature is Urn almost. ooustaat tarn- 
iog,^f llm descending p.m. tide and ascending a.m. tide, at 3 f.ii. and 8 AhH.* instead , 
of at 4 or 6 p.m. and a.m., as on the continent of India; to this there are only five , 

* In ft diagram of tha comparative readings of seven barometera at Bombay, between the 20th and 21at of 
June 1848, theae anomalies appear to have occurred between 2 and 3 p.m., 7 and 8 F.M., 10 and 11 p.m. and 
1 to 4 A.M., bnt the barometera did not exactly harmonize in their movementa. 
















* ' < mmWAmom in ‘ ^ ^ ‘ ‘ u Sif 

omptiohg to^ tile former and mly one to tiie lcttter ; liut tiiro ctf the eieef^tDons 
cnmarkcdble^ the tide having tamed on the 7th and 26th of January 1846, at 2 
I do not recollect a single case of the kind in the records in India. In the first of 
these cases the tide flowed from 2 until 9 p.m., seven bonrs i and in the second it re* 
mained stationary from 2 until B p.m., and then flowed tintrl 10 p.m. ; this portion of 
the dilirnal movement of the atmosphere occupying eight hours instead of six. As a 
contrast to these lengthened periods, we find that the 3 p.m. ascending tide, on the 
2Stb of January and 20th of June 1^47, flowed only from 3 p.m. until 8 p.m., five 
hours instead of eight. On the 15th of January 1848, the ascending a.m. tide did 
not attain its inaximum until 11 a.m., but this retardation was probably owing^:o an 
inversion in the flow at 7 a.m. ; the pressure, insteari of increasing at this hoar, bavrii^ 
diminished from 29‘672 at 6 a.m. to 29'563, but after this interruption the usnal in- 
crease took place up to 1 1 a.m. It u ill be seen that there are two instances of a station^ 
ary state of the barometer on the 28ih of January 1848, from 2 to 3 p.m., and on the 
21 St of Juno 1848, from 3 to 4 p.m. Meteorologists know that this circumstance, 
which would excite no attention without the tropics, is of rare occurrence within the 
tropics. The next great feature in this Table is the absence of any retrograde move* 
nient in the p.m. descending and ascending tides ; but this is not the case with the other 
two tides ; as at Dodabetta, several interruptions In the flow or ebb are recorded. In 
the descending nocturnal a.m. tide there are three instances. On the 15th of January 
18479 at I A.M., the tide has risen from midnight instead of continuing to fall. Pre- 
cMely the same thing occurs on the 7th of January 1S48, at the same hours. On the 
21 St of June the interruption occurs at an earlier hour. The pressure is at its maxi- : 
nmm at 9 p.m. ; it then diminishes until 10 p.m., but instead of continuing to diminish 
it increases until 1 1 p.m., but at midnight has resumed its usual course. In the a.m. 
ascending tide there is only one instance of inversion ; on the 15th of June 1848, the 
usual rise stops at 6 a.m. and retrogrades until 7 a.m., it then resumes its usual flow ; 
add continues until 1 1 a.m., a very unusual hour for the period of the maximum of ' 
the A.M. tide. Had the term-days of the other months lieen noticed, numerous in- | 
sdinces of deviations from normal conditions could have been given. It would be 1 
sizable to ctscertain whether these aberrations have any relation with changes in the | 
ekctrical tension in the atmosphere, | 

If these anomalies be tested by a comparison with hourly readings of the barometer, ; 
at Aden corrected for the tension op vapour*, for four days in each month of the 
year 1847, not only istbelr occurrence rendered unquestionSible, bot tieiv phases in 
abnormal conditions appear. Annexed ts a Table of thfe Mehns^ bflioOrly readings 
of the barometer in four days in each month ui Aden in 16479 obRaattEn Pok 

Moistuas. ‘ ^ ' 

* Corrected by the obeenrer. 

; . < I ' t ^ ‘ ' ' ' . 1 . , , , ; . - u ' 
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Means of the Hourly Readings of the Barometer at Aden for 1847, corrected for Moisture. 
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It has been asserted^ tharfiirKen the barometer is corrected for moisture its diumat 
movemeuts in the tropics are resolTable into a simple ascending and descending 
curve in the twenty^four hours, nevertheless the first feature of the Table is the 
existence of two ascending and two descending tides, although the correction for 
mmsture bad reduced the air in which the mercurial column bad moved to a sup- 
posed dry state. The usual hours of the ebb and flow are generally sufficiently mani- 
fest, particularly in the hours of greatest pressure, yet there is the unusual circumstance 
of the ascending a.m. tide turning in five months at 6 a.m. instead of 9 — 10 a.m., and 
in this tide also there are three instances of a check to its usual movements. The 
ascending p.m. tide has also its anomalies. In eight months it attained its m^imum 
at the usual time between 9 and 10 p.m., but in July there is the rare circumstance 
of its turning at 5 p.m. instead of 9 — 10 p.m., and in June and August the equally 
rare circumstance of its turning at 7 p*m. ; the next anomaly in this tide is in October, 
when it did not turn until midnight. The chief anomalies, as at Madras, Bombay and 
Dodabetta, occur in the a.m. and p.m. ebb or descending tide. The Table shows that 
the turning-points of the p.m. diurnal ebb, ranged from noon in February, and July, to 
4 p.m. in April and June. In February, when the minimum occurred at noon, tiie 
inaxiniuin took place at the usual hour, 10 p.m. ; there was therefore the almost un- 
precedented circumstance of a tide continuing to flow for nine hours. In the a.m. de- 
scending or ebb tide, the anomalies are even more marked than in the corresponding 
P.M. tide, for the turning-points range from 1 a.m. to 5 a.m. In January it turned at 
i A.M., and dien the ascending tide continued to flow uninterruptedly until IOa.m., a 
second instance of a nine hour s\0aiv. In July, September and November, it also 
turned at 1 a.m., but the maximum occurred at 6 a.m. instead of IOa.m., the flow in 
each of these months being five hours ! a glance of the eye over the Table will show ; 
although the diflerent tides ultimately attained their respective maxima and minima, 
yet in many instances they were subject to checks or interruptions, which appeared 
to give way after a short resistance to the periodic movements of the atmosphere. 
In the month of August, however, the atmospliere appeared in so vacillating and 
disturbed a state, that the only tide which turned at the normal hour was the 10 a.m. 
maximum tide. The means of the hourly readings on four days In each month, 
connected for moisture, give a mean curve of pressure in each month which neai4y 
corresponds with the curve of pressure of the daily readings of the barometer Cor- 
rected for temperature only. 'J'he maximum pressure with both corrections occurs 
in December, but the minimum occurs in June corrected for temperature and in July 
with both corrections. The whole of the facts connected with the meteorology of 
Aden of which I have made use, are from observations taken by Sergeant Moves. 
with excellent instruments, and Dr. Buist is now passing the observations through 
the press. 

These facts, which could ht very greatly multiplied, have been somewhat dwelt 
upon, with a view to a right understanding of Humbou>t*s observations in his Cosmos*^, 

* Bohn's Edition, vol, i. p. 320. 
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where, speaking of the horary oscillations of the barometer, he says, " their regularity 
is so great, that in the day-time especially, the hour may be ascertained from the 
height of the mercurial column without error, on the average of fifteen or seventeen 
minutes. In the torrid zones of the new continent, on the coasts, as well as at eleva- 
tions of nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, where the mean temperature 
falls to 44^*6, 1 have found the regularity of the ebb and flow of the aerial ocean un- 
disturbed by storms, hurricanes, rain and earthquakes.** It is now shown that the 
horary oscillations have a different range in different months of the year ; their range 
is influenced by height above the sea, and the tides do not always flow and ebb in 
equal periods of time; but the existence of two ascending and two descending but 
unequal tides within twenty-four hours within the tropics, is established beyond all 
question ; and if not altogether undisturbed^ as Humboldt says, by storms, hurricanes 
or rain, yet the meteorological records in India prove that the periodic daily move- 
ments of the aerial ocean are never suppressed*. 

Pressure of* the Atmosphere. 

With respect to the mean pressure of the atmosphere in India near the sea-level, 
I shall limit myself to the insertion of a comparative table showing the means of four 
years* hourly observations at Madras, the means of two years’ hourly observations at 
Bombay, and the observations taken every two hours (but during the day only) at 
Calcutta, for 1843-44 and 1848. I append however curves of pressure at these places 
projected for longer periods, and for which I am indebted to Dr. Buist, LL.D. The 
barometers at these respective localities, being each only a few feet above the sea- 
level, should have differed from each other in their mean annual results only in the 
third place of decimals, or at most only slightly in the second place of decimals, 
nevertheless the pressure at Bombay differs from that at Madras a twentieth of an 
inch ; and at Calcutta, where the barometer is 17 feet nearer the mean sea-level than 
at Bombay, the mean annual pressure is even less than at Bombay, while on the other 
hand the pressure at Aden reduced to the sea-level is greater than an3rwhere else. 
These discrepancies originate probably in the neglect of using previously compared 
instruments. At Madras, the annual means in successive years differ from each 
other only in hundredths of an inch. For the mean pressure at different elevations 
tables are annexed, 

♦ The observations of Lieut. R. Stracbbt in Thibet, at 18,400 feet above the sea, show that on the dSnd 
and SSrd of August 1849, the following were the oscillations of the four tides r-— 



B. uncorrected 
for temperstiue. 

B. corrected 
for temperttttre. 

5 F.M. to 11 P.X. 
11 P.M. to 4 A.M. 
4 A.M. to 10 A.M. 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

+ •059 
-033 
+ 043 
—037 

+ ■075 
-•029 
+ 016 
-•082 
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Monthly Mean Pi^essure of the Atmosphere^ reduced to 32®. 


M»drM. 

Bombay, 35 feet. 

Calcutta, IB feet. 

Aden, 187 feet. 

Yoona, 
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Sfalmbuleehwiu’, 
4600 fleet. 

Dodabetta, 
8040 teet. 

Royal Ob* 
aernXtay, 
Green, 
rdeb, 

150 feet. 

Yean.. 



1844. 

1845. 

1848. 

1844. 

1848. 

1843, 

1844. 

1847. 

1848. 

1830. 

1828, 

1820. 

Means 

of 1 year. 

1847, 1848. 

Mean* of 
Syeara, 
1841 to 
1848 

Jantuuy. 
Februaiy 
March... 
Apr‘il ... 

June ... 
July ... 
August.. 
Sopt. ... 
October 
Nor, ... 
Dec. . . . 

29-995 

29-972 

29-860 

29-805 

29-713 

29-664 

29-697 

29-729 

29- 768 
29 873 
29 941 

30- 201 

29-985 

29-966 

29 886 
29-864 
29-692 
29709 
29-709 
29-759 
29-788 
29-863 
29-926 

30 001 

29-998 
29-980 
29-907 
29-809 
29*700 
29 668 
29-723 
29-731 
29-793 
29-868 
29-963 
20-926^ 

30-015 

29-965 

29-924 

29-818 

29*712 

29*705 

29*726 

29742 

,29*830 

29*850 

129-984 

1 29*965 

29-923 
29-889 
29-839 
29-813 
29 662 
29-654 
29-661 
29730 
1 29-779 
1 29-845 
129*887 
, 29 961 

29-947 
29-928 
29-869 
29-804 
29-750 
29-628 
29*648 
29-701 
i 29-795 
29 825 
29*924 
29-893 

30-000 
29*980 
29-838 
29-716 
29-636 
29-516 
29*528 
29-571 
, 29*713 
, *29*881 
30*003 
.30*021 

1 ' 

29*9.37 29*774 
29 915 29-832 
29-793 29-770 
29-656 29-690 
29-568 29-635 
29- 184 29-545 
29-517 29-491 
29-.516 29-540 
29-662 29-639 
29 633 29-811 
29-867 29-897 
29*1151 29*902 

29-872 
29-853 
29-783 
29-711 
29*584 
29-51 1 
29-475 
29-483 
29-626 
29*745 
,29-855 
29-876 

28-087 
28 002 
27-952 
27 907 
! 27-846 
27-768 
27-766 
27-840 
; 27-925 
27*923 
,28-018 
1 28-068 

25-465 

25-452 

25-576 

25-538 

25*467 

25-377 

25-319 

25-387 

-^25-500 

t25-498 

25-737 
25-765 
25-688 
25-667 
25*643 
25 664 
25-600 
25-647 
25*524 
25-810 
25 733 
25-739 

22-061% 

22-098 

22-132 

22-097 

22-055 

21-966 

21- 974 

22- 003 
22-004 
22050 
22-077 
22-043 

29-766 

22-767 

29-750 

29-708 

29-786 

29-797 

29-799 

29-787 

29*809 

29-858 

29-714 

29-867 

Means! 
of year j 

29-8515^ 29-8457 

) 

29 - 839 ! 29-85d| 29-80.5 

i 1 

29-809j 29-783 

29-707 29-711 

1 : 

29-698* 27 - 925 ! 

25-684 

22-046 

29-781 


The mean monthly pi^ssure at Calcutta for 1843-44 is from reductions of Dr. 
McClelland, and the record commences in November 1843 and ends in October 
1844. An inspection of the above Table shows that the maximum mean monthly 
pressure does not occur in the same month in successive years. At Madras, in 1842 
and 1843, the nisixiinum pressure was in the month of December, in the two follow- 
ing years it was in the month of January. At Bombay, in 1843, the maximum was 
in December, in 1844 in January, at Calcutta, in 1843, in December, and in 1848 it 
was in December. At Madms the mioimutn monthly mean pressure, in three years 
out of the four, occurred in the month of June. In 1843 it was in the month of 
May, but at Bombay in the same year in June: at Bombay and Calcutta in 1844, 
and in 1848, at Calcutta, it took place also in June. At Poona, at 1823 feet, the 
maximum was in January and the minimum in July. At Dodabetta, at 8640 feel, 
unlike any of the stations at the sea-level, the maximum mean monthly pressure took 
place in March : the same thing occurred at Mababulesbwur § in 1828-29, at 4600 
feet above the sea ; but like the other stations the minimum pressure at Dodab^ta 
occurred in June, but at Mahabuleshwur in July. Dr. Buist of Bombay mentions, 
that for three years at Aden (1846-48) the minimum occurred in July, and the 
maximum in February, but by the preceding Table the maximum in 1847 and 1848 
occurred in December, and the minimum in both years in July. At Greenwich the 
means of thirty years’ observations, recorded in Bblville’s Manual, give results in- 
verse to those in India, as the maximum pressure is in June and the minimum in 
November ; but there if a second maximum in January and a second minimum in 
March ; but the greatest daily mean pressure occurs about tbej 9th of January, and 

♦ Thirteen days* observation^ wanting. t For 1828, reiudning months for 1829. 

X For 1848, remaining monUis for 1847. 

§ The means of one year's pressure at Mahabuleshwur is inserted hrom the Bombay Medical Journal, hut 
the observations do not appear to have been corrected for temperature, and as the maximum pressure is repre- 
sented to occur in October and the minimum in September, there evidently must be some mistake, and I 
therefore only notice my own simultaneous observations wjth Dr. Walxsb for 1828-29. 
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the minimuin daily mean depression at the end of November. From the means 
of eight years’ observations, obligingly famished to me by Mr. GlalISHbr, from the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the maximum was in October ; with a second maxi* 
mum in December, the minimum was in April ; corrected however for the tension 
of vapour, the maximum was in December and the minimum in August ; but eonse* 
cutive years differ greatly when the vapour correction is applied. 

I attempt no explanation of these anomalies, as much more lengthened observa* 
tions are required than those at my disposal afford for philosophical deductions. 
From the month of the maximum pressure, there is a gradual mean monthly decline 
of pressure until the minimum pressure; then there is a gradual monthly increase 
of pressure, even when the monsoon sets in at Madras in October until the maximum 
is attained again ; but there is no rule without an exception, and the curve was inter* 
rupted in the month of December in the years 1844 and 1845 at Madras, and in 1844 
at Bombay; but in Calcutta, in October 1844, and at Mahabuleshwtir, and at Doda* 
betta in December 1828 and 1847 respectively. At Aden, in 1847, it was interrupted 
in February. In 1848 the curve was regular. 

Appended to this paper are annual pressure curves at Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, protracted from the records of the barometer at the several places. The 
three localities are under veiy different conditions of temperature and moisture in 
the same months, and they differ considerably in latitude and longitude ; Madras and 
Bombay, situated upon opposite sides of the peninsula of India, are subject to different 
monsoons ; Madras to the N.E. monsoon, which commences in October and ends in 
February, and Bombay is subject to the 8.W. monsoon, which commences in June and 
ends in October. Calcutta is under the full influence of the 8.W. monsoon, but has 
occasional showers from the Madras rains. When Bombay is deluged with rain 
Madras is comparatively dry, and the hot weather prevails ; and when Madras is 
under the influence of the Coromandel rains, Bombay is cold and dry. Veiy different 
atmospheric conditions therefore exist at the two places in the same months. Never- 
theless the annual curves of pressure protracted from monthly means, may be said to 
be identical, not only for Madras and Bombay, but also for Calcutta. The few ex- 
ceptional cases are lost or disappear in the means, and may originate in local causes. 
It would thus appear that the periodic movements of the mass of the atmosphere 
within the northern tropic are independent of, or only very slightly affected by, the 
hygrometric and thermometric conditions of the lower strata of the atmosphere. It 
occurs to me that this phenomenon may be owing to the sun’s place in the ecliptic. 
When the sun is at the southern tropic, the air above the northern tropic is compa* 
ratively cold and therefore dense, and at its greatest pressure ; this would be from 
December to January inclusive. As the sun returns to the north the air gets gradually 
warmer and dilates, and the pressure being inversely as the volume, the barometer 
gradually sinks, until the sun is returning from the northern tropic again, when the 
mass of the atmosphere gradually cools, gets denser, and the pressure gradually in- 
creases again. Supposing this explanation to have any foundation in truth, the curve of 
pressure within the tropic south of the equator would be the reverse of that in the tropic 
north of the equator. The maximum pressure would be from June to July inclusive. 
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and the minimum pressure from December to January inclusive. On referring to the 
St. Helena observations for 1843 this is very nearly the case^ the maximum pressure 
and minimum temperature being in August instead of July, and the minimum pres- 
sure and maximum temperature in February to March instead of Januaiy. 

Meteorological Observations at St. Helena, 1843, 


January 

Barom. 

in. 

. . 28*238 

Therm. 

64*76 

February . 

. . 28*214 

66*25 

March . . 

. . 28*214 

65*35 

April . . 

. . 28*251 

64*93 

May . . . 

. . 28*292 

61*53 

June . . 

. . 28*335 

58*88 

July . . 

. . 28*341 

57*43 

August . . 

. . 28*358 

56*71 

September . 

. . 28*328 

56*92 

October 

. . 28*279 

57*23 

November . 

. . 28*250 

59*54 

December . 

. . 28*25 1 

62*44* 


From the occurrence of the maxima and minima of the horary oscillations of the 
barometer at the same heal hours in different meridians, these phenomena also would 
seem to be connected with the sun’s action upon the atmosphere. 

In the fitful movements of the atmosphere beyond the northern tropic the sun’s 
influence would not appear to be similarly felt, as the maximum pressure at Green- 
wich is in October, with a second maximum in December, and the minimum pressure, 
instead of being when the sun is at the northern tropic, is in November. 

Temperature, 

The liourly observations at Madras for four years afford the most complete and 
trustworthy data for determining at that place the fiuctuations of temperature, the 
exact diurnal and annual range, and the exact periods of the fiuctuations in the oc- 
currence of the maxima and minima, which cannot be satisfactorily shown by any 
observations short of hourly record. For Bombay I have only such records made by 
Dr. Buist for the years 1843 and 1844. Those at Calcutta were two-hourly only 
during the daytime, and those at Dodabetta were made but twice a day, with the 
exception of twenty-four hours once a month between the 21st and 22nd, when the 
observations were taken hourly. For exact determinations I am constrained to 
abandon many proposed comparisons, and In many instances to use less frequently 
recorded observations to express general features. The following Table shows the 
monthly means and annual temperatures at Madras and Bombay from hourly observa- 
tions, For the other localities the means are derived from less frequent observations, 
and are therefore only approximations to the truth. 

The above table la confirmed by the Mauritios and Cape observations ; the minimum pressure being from 
January to February inclusive, and the maximum July to September inclusive. 

3 t2 
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Tbe first feature is the close approximation of the annual means at Madras for the 
four years; the difference between the greatest and least being only 1®'26 Fahr., 
although the difference between the means of the same month in successive years 
may have exceeded three degrees. Nevertheless tbe means of most of the months in 
successive years show a great amount of uniformity. The coldest months are De* 
cember or January, and the hottest May or June. In 1842 and 1843 December was 
the coldest month. In 1844 and 1845 January was the coldest. In 1842 and 1845 
May was the hottest month. In 1843 the maximum mean heat was not reached until 
July, and in 1844 it occurred in June. Although these discrepancies occur, the 
monthly increment or decrement to or from the maximum period is gradual, and 
rarely checked or inverted. In Bombay the annual mean temperature for 1843 is 
almost identical with that of Madras for 1843, although the two places differ 5^ 41' 
in latitude. The monthly means of the two places correspond tolerably well from 
January until July; for instance, February corresponds within a tenth of a degree, 
and June within two-tenths. But in July there is a difference of 3°*7^> August 3*^*3!, 
September 3°16, Madras being plus: then the sign changes and Bombay becomes 
plus for the remaining months of the year, and also in January. The coldest month 
in Bombay was January, and the hottest May. In Bombay, in 1843 and 1844, unlike 
Madras, there is an inversion in the decrement of heat on the sun’s going south ; for 
October is represented as hotter than September in both years : a very remarkable 
fact is exhibited by these hourly means, namely^ that neither the south^^west nu>n$oon 
at Bombay^ nor the north-east monsoon at Madras^ at all affect the monthly mean 
regular inarement or decrement of heat, with tbe exception of October in Bombay. 
It will be observed that the maximum heat, both at Madras and Bombay, was not 
when the sun was vertical at either place passing to the northern tropic ; but 
when the sun was near to the northern tropic in June, the mean temperature in 
1843 at Madras, in lat. 13^" 4', was at its maximum in July, while at Bombay, in 
lat. 18® 55', the greatest heat was in May of that year ; and though the sun passes over 
both places again to the south the mean temperature gradually declines in each year, 
with the exceptions noticed. I was desirous of inserting in the Table of Mean Tem- 
peratures those for 1843 and 1844 at Calcutta, for comparison with the Madras and 
Bombay observations for the same year; but on referring to the volumes of the 
Bengal Asiatic Researches for 1843 and 1844, 1 found that the tables had not been 
inserted. They were met with however in the Journal of the Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta, but proved to be records of the temperature during the day only at 
9^ A.Bf., noon, 4 p.m. and sunset A mean temperature from such data would neces- 

* In the fifth yolume of the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Dr.^ M*Clili.ai 7D states that the mean 
temperature of 1844, from daily observations, was 82°’35, the coldest period at sunrise, and the hottest at 
2 h 40n]>.M. daily; the maximum heat 104° on the 10th of April, tbe mmimum 51°' 7 on the 19th of January, 
and the annual range 52°'3. He speaks also of the minimum daily pressure of the barometer occurring 
twice at 6 p.r. in January. February and May. 
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sarily be unsatisfactory. In 1847 meteorological tables appear in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal from the same source as those used by the Horticultural 
Society in the preceding years, namely, from the office of the Deputy Suirejror- 
General in Calcutta, but they were even of less use than the preceding tables, for they 
had but two daily records, namely, at 0^ a.m. and 4 pm., and the records were other- 
wise useless for determining the absolute range of the thermometer, as there was only 
a record of the maximum temperature and no minimum. In 1 848 more elaborate 
tables make their appearance, containing two-hourly records from sunrise to sunset, 
at sunrise, 9^ a.m., noon, S'* 40*° p.m., 4 P.M., and sunset, together with the indications of 
a maximum and minimum thermometer, but without any observations after sunset. 
This is an improvement upon the former records, but falls short of the requisites for 
scientific purposes. The maximum and minimum thermometer certainly gives the 
range of temperature, but does not give the hours of the occurrence of the maxima and 
minima. Mean temperatures deduced from a maximum and minimum thermometer 
may possibly be true ; but an arithmetical mean from two extreme observations daily 
would be incorrect, unless the increment and decrement of heat from a mean point 
were regular, which is known to be rarely the case. Annual mean temperatures de- 
duced from formulae, of which the latitude is the element, are often fallacious ; for 
independently of the great discrepancies in mean temperatures between America and 
Europe on the same parallels of latitude, and as indicated also by isothermal lines in 
Europe, there are places differing little in longitude where the annual mean tempe- 
rature is higher than at places nearer to the equator, both within and without the 
tropics : taking an instance from Dove’s temperature tables, we have the following : — 

o i o 

1 Aberdeen . Latitude &7 8 Mean temperature 49*18 

2 Dundee . . Latitude 56 27 Mean temperature 51*94 

3 Edinburgh . Latitude 55 58 Mean temperature 47*13 

4 Liverpool . Latitude 53 25 Mean temperature 50*80 

5 London . . Latitude 5 1 30 Mean temperature 50*83, or 49*7 by Glaishbr. 

Aberdeen, therefore, nearly six degrees north of London, has almost the same mean 
temperature as London: and Edinburgh, intermediate between both, has a lower 
mean temperature than either. Dundee, five degrees north of London, has abso- 
lutely a higher mean temperature ; and Liverpool, two degrees north of London, has 
the same mean temperature. In the tropics similar instances are found. 

Calcutta Latitude 22 34 40 Mean temperature 83*72 

Bombay Latitude 18 55 42 Mean temperature 81*1 

Madras Latitude 13 4 10 Mean temperature 82*42 

Aden Latitude 12 46 26 Mean temperature 80*2 

In this case Calcutta, 9 degrees north of Madras and of Bombay, has a higher 
mean temperature than either ; and Aden, in a lower latitude than any of the places. 
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instead of a higher has a lower mean temperature than Calcutta, Bombay or Madras. 
This mean temperature at Madras and Bombay is deduced from hourly observations ; 
and bad Dov£*s previously noticed mean temperature been derived from similar re- 
cords, the anomalies might have been modified or have disappeared altogether. With 
the reservations contingent upon the explanations given, I shall comprise my obser- 
vations upon the temperature tables of places other than those for Madras and Bom- 
bay, within very narrow limits. And first, with respect to Calcutta, the means are 
derived from observations taken at the Surveyor-General’s office, with excellent in- 
struments, but the observations are day observations, and it is only for the last six 
months of 1848 that records were made every two hours. The means, however, of 
those six months correspond sufficiently near with those of the same six months in 
the three preceding years to show that the conversion of tbree-hourly observations 
into two-hourly observations, had very little effect upon the mean results. What was 
wanting were observations at night, and of these there are not any. The mean tem- 
perature of the years, from 1845 to 1848, both inclusive, never falls below 83°*26 (in 
1847), and was as high as 84°*1 1 in 1845, and the mean temperature of the four years 
is 83°72. The coldest month was December, excepting in 1848, when January was 
the coldest. The hottest month was May, excepting in 1846, when April was the 
hottest ; the mean temperature of April and May, for the four years, being respect- 
ively 87'^*12 and 90®‘27. For the years 1846 and 1847 the mean monthly increment 
to the maximum heat, and mean monthly decrement to the minimum heat, is gradual 
and regular, but in 1845 and 1847 there are instances of inversion; in 1845 March 
is hotter than April ; September is hotter than August ; in 1848 September is 
also hotter than August, instead of being cooler. This very high mean temperature 
of Calcutta is not of ready explanation, even after making an allowance for the want 
of night observations : situated on a broad river, in the midst of cultivated, well- 
wooded and moist plains, and within the influence of the sea; on the verge of the 
northern tropic, it might have been supposed that its position, in respect to lati- 
tude, would have affected its mean temperature. The sun is vertical at Calcutta in 
the first week in June and July, but Calcutta attains its maximum beat in May, while 
the sun is yet approaching, and the mean temperature is actually diminishing, while 
the sun is passing and repassing from the tropic, and while the heat ought to be ac- 
cumulating from the lengthened days, as is shown in the following tabular statement: — 


1 Latitude N. 

Ifongitude E. 

Sun vertical. 

Longest day. 


oft* 

8S es 15 

72 64 24 

SO 21 35 

45 15 0 

June 6 — July 7« 

May 15— July 28. 
April 25 — August 18. 

h m 

13 23 

13 08 

12 46 


Admitting that the lengthened time for which the sun is nearly vertical over Cal- 
cutta might raise the mean temperature of May, June and July, there would be a 
corresponding diminution in the months of December, January and February, in the 
long nights, and the mean tempemture of the year should not be rmsed by the 
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great beats of April and May ; but such^ nevertheless^ would not appear to be the case, 
at least in the absence of night observations. It will be remarked also, that the re- 
turn of the sun over Bombay in July does not prevent a reduction of three degrees in 
mean temperature ; this however might be attributed to the rains commencing ; but 
in its passage over Madras in August the continued mean monthly fall of the thermo- 
meter is not interrupted, although it will be recollected there is not any monsoon at 
Madras in August to correct the effect of the sun's passage. The slanting rays of the 
sun, within certain angles of incidence without the tropics, produce a beat of great 
intensity, even where the physical characters of the country do not lead us to expect 
such a result ; for instance, on the banks of the broad Indus in Scinde the thermo- 
meter is known to rise in the shade to 110° — 120*^ Fahr. Recently, at Peshawur, 
the following is the record of the thermometer in a bouse from the 7th to the 14th of 
May 1849: — 



Sunrise. 

8 A.lf. 

Noon. 

4 P.M. 

9 P.M. 

Latitude N. 

Highest 

76 

89 

lOl 

o 

104 

el 

33 69 

Lowest 

67 

84 

96 

98 

i 



On the 16th of June, at 4 p.m., thermometer 109®; on the 25th of July, 109°; 
August 3rd, 4th and 1 3th, 104°; the extremes being 67° and 104°, the mean 87°, and 
the range 37°. A register for the whole month, by Dr. J. Malcolmson, gives the 
following facts ; the maximum being 109° on the 6th in a tent, and 106° on the 24th 
and 31st in a bouse. 


Register of the Thermometer at Peshawur for May 1849. 


1 FAnaENMBXT Thermometer. In the shade in a house in the city. | 

1 Date. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

4 P.M. 

Date. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

4 P.M. 1 


63 

79 

6g 

17 

70 

98 

■■ 


66 

73 

66 

18 

73 

99 



64 

87 

91 

19 

81 

97 

103 


63 

76 

86 

20 

80 

102 

106 

6 

61 

96 

91 

21 

83 

99 

105 

6 

64 

102 

109 

22 

91 

102 

105 

7 

90 


104 

23 

86 

100 

104 

8 

67 

108 

99 

24 

88 

98 

106 

9 

70 

107 

101 

26 

82 

99 

105 

10 

70 

104 


26 

86 

99 

104 

n 

66 

102 

96 

27 

84 

99 

104 

12 

70 

106 

106 

28 

84 

97 

103 

13 

70 

107 

104 

29 

86 

99 

104 

14 

71 


101 

30 

84 

99 

106 

16 

90 

106 

98 

31 

88 

102 

106 

16 

70 

104 

106 






Note by Dr. J. Malcolmson. — The register was kept in a house, and that may account for the maximum 
being no higher than 109 ^. 

Heavy rain, with thunder, lightning and hail, for the first four days in the month. Winds generally 
west^ly, and south-west. Severe dust-storms occasionally. • 
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On the 22nd of May 1849, at Ferozepore, lat* 30® 53', on the Sutlege river, the 
tfaerinoineter stood at 104® in a good bouse, the usual precautions being taken against 
the hot winds. Even in August, at Peshawur, with tbunder-storiiis and heavy rain 
on the 7th, 9th, 15tb, 16tb, 17tb, 20th and 29th, and with several light showers be- 
sides, the maximum was 104® at 4 p.m., the minimum at sunrise 81®, the midday 
maximum 101®, and with a midnight maximum of 100®, and yet the Report says, 

The month had not however been characterized, as would be supposed by the in- 
dications of the thermometer, by any unusual degree of beat over those which had 
just preceded it. It even did not range so high as in May, June and July*.” 

Even at Alten, in Finmark in Norway, in latitude 69® 58', where the mean annual 
temperature is between 35® and 36® Fahr., and where in 1846 the thermometer sunk 
to 14®*8 below zero ; on the 27th of July 1847, at noon, the thermometer in the shade 
rose to 84®*7 Fahr. Capt. Scorbsby, in his Arctic Voyages, somewhere mentions, I 
think, that the rays of the sun were sufficiently powerful to melt the pitch on the 
sunny side of his vessel, while the air was at a freezing temperature on the shady 
side. But these intense heats of summer are compensated for by a depression of tem- 
perature when the sun is at the southern tropic and the mean annual temperature is 
not raised. The high mean temperature of Calcutta, therefore, would seem to be 
influenced by local causes, independently of the vertical or oblique action of the sun, 
or the length of time the sun is above the horizon. But the anomalies of mean tem- 
perature are not limited to Calcutta. Aden, situated in latitude 12® 46' 26" N., lon- 
gitude 45® 15' E., on the shores of Arabia, — ^shores dreaded for their supposed into- 
lerable heat, has a mean temperature (80®*2) lower than that of Bombay, Madras or 
Calcutta, with a less range of the thermometer, with a maximum beat only of 89® in 
May and October, and a minimum of 68®‘5 in January! and most singularly the 
mean temperature for every month in 1848 is lower than the temperature of the 
corresponding month at Calcutta, and, with the exception of November, December 
and January, lower than at Madras or Bombay. From the maximum mean monthly 
heat in April 1830, at Calcutta, the temperature gradually declined until the mean 
monthly minimum in December, excepting in September and October, when the curve 
was interrupted by a rise of 1°*5 in the former month, and of 2®*3 in the latter ; after 
December the temperature gradually rose to its mean maximum. 

^ Dr. Wallin of Helsingfors, the traveller in Arabia, has furnished me with a copy of his register of the 
thermometer, from which I learn that at Bagdad, lat. 33*^ 20' N., long. 44^ 24' £., the thermometer in the 
shade of a house on the second story, with a N.W. aspect upon the banka of the Tigris, on the 19th of July 
1848, at 2 P.M. stood at 122°*9 Fahr., wind W.N.W., on the 13th and 18th at 120®-2, and on seven other 
days in the month of July at 118®*4 ; and the lowest heat in the month at 2 p.m. was 101®*3 on the 2nd of 
July, wind N.W., clear. 
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Cmves of Temperature at Sigh Levels. 

Proceeding from the sea-level to considerable altitudes, we find that the mean 
temperature at Poona, in 1830, at 1823 feet above the sea-level, was 80°'28, differing 
only six-tenths from the mean temperature of Bombay for 1844, and less than one 
degree of Fahr. from the mean temperature of 1843 at Bombay. A difference of 
level of 1823 feet therefore gave a difference of less than one degree of temperature. 

The comparison of the temperatures of the three stations of Mahabulesbwur, Mer- 
cara in Coorg, and UttrayMullay in Travancore, all at the height of 4500 feet above 
the sea-level, and differing little in longitude, but several degrees in latitude, affords 
some interesting facts. The latitude of Uttray Mallay is about 8° Ob' N., long. 76® 00' E., 
Mercara, lat. 12® 30*, long. 73® 30', Mahabulesbwur, lat. 1 7° 68', long. 73® 29'. The mean 
temperature of Uttray Mullay, situated nearest to the equator, is tower by 3®'35 than 
the mean temperature of Mercara, and 2®‘66 lower than that of Mahabuleshwur, while 
the mean temperatures of Mercara and Mahabuleshwur are almost identical. The 
maximum beat of Mahabuleshwur, in both years recorded, is in April, while the mean 
of three years at Mercara fixes it in March. At Uttray Mullay the maximum heat, in 
1845, was in April, while in 1846 it was in March. At 4140 feet above these levels, 
namely, at Dodabetta, the maximum heat was, in May, as in Bombay and Calcutta. 
The minimum heat, at the height of 4500 feet, was in December, at Mahabuleshwur 
and Mercara in all the years. At Uttray Mullay, in 1845, the minimum mean monthly 
heat was in June, the only instance of the kind in all the observations discussed in this 
paper ; and in this same year January and October had the same mean temperature. In 
the next year the minimum heat was in January. At Dodabetta, at 8640 feet, in 1847, 
the minimum temperature was in December, but, with the exceptions of April and 
May, the mean monthly range was so small that most of the months were nearly the 
same in their mean heat. Mahabuleshwur and Mercara being within the S.W. mon- 
soon, while Uttray Mullay and Dodabetta are subject to both S.W. and N.E. mon- 
soons, the annual curves of temperature might be expected to vary considerably. At 
Mahabulesbwur and Mercara there is a gradual decrement of heat from the maximum 
point until the month of October, when the mean monthly temperature rises at both 
places, but falls after that month to the minimum of the year. The same thing occurs 
in Bombay and Poona, but there is no rise in October at Madras nor at Calcutta in 
1846 or 1847; and in 1845 and 1848, when the gradual decrement of beat was in- 
terrupted, it occurred in September instead of October, as at the other places within 
the influence of the same monsoon. At Uttray Mullay and Dodabetta, within the 
influence of both monsoons, we find the annual curve of temperature interrupted 
in the first place in March, then in July, October and November in 1845, and in July, 
August and September in 1 846. At Dodabetta the increase is quite gradual from De- 
cember to May ; but the natural decrement is interrupted in July, and the tempera- 
ture rises in August, sinks in September, rises in October, and then falls to the mini- 
mum of the year. From these facts, it appears that the two monsoons derange the 
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curves of temperature at the different places, which might be expected otherwise to 
coincide with the sun’s path in the ecliptic ; but further observations from the hill 
stations may modify these conclusions. 

Range of Temperature and Hours of Ma,xima and Minima. 

Unless where hourly observations are taken, the exact periods of the occurrence of 
the maxima and minima cannot be determined ; and though a self-registering thermo- 
meter will determine the range of temperature, yet the hours of the turning-points 
cannot be learnt from it. For the hours of the occurrence of the maxima and minima, 
therefore, I am limited to the hourly observations taken at Madras and Bombay; 
but for the range of temperature, without reference to specific times, I can avail my- 
self of a maximum thermometer registered at Aden for 1848, and one at Calcutta 
registered since June 1848. 

Madras. — Hours of Maximum and Minimum Temperature. 

The usual impression in India is, that the maximum heat occurs about 2 p.m., and 
the minimum a little after sunrise. The Madras hourly observations for four years, 
from which the following Table is prepared, exhibit great anomalies in the hours of 
the occurrence of the maxima and minima. In the forty-eight months of monthly 
range there are seventeen records of the greatest heat occurring about noon (between 
11** 41*** and 12** 41"*); eighteen records between 1 and 2 p.m., and thirteen records 
between 2 and 3 p.m. In 1842 the maximum daily heat occurred only once about noon 
(12** 41*") on the 20th of April (96°*5). In 1843 it occurred at the same hour, or be- 
fore it, in January, February, March, May and November. In 1844, at the same 
hour, in January, April, November and December. In 1845, in March, April, May, 
September, October, Noveml)er and December; so that in fact the maximum 
daily beat, although ft took place only at noon in the month of April in 1842, in the 
other three years, either in one year or the other, occurred at noon in all the months. 
There is not a single instance of the maximum daily heat occurring after 2** 41® p.m. 
The minimum heat of the month, in 1842, occurred in May at 2** 41® a.m. (81®*1), 
the only record of the kind in the year. In 1843 there is no similar record, but 
in 1844 there are two instances of the least heat taking place in July and August 
at 41® past midnight, and one instance at 2** 41® a.m. in September. In 1845 
there is a solitary case of the lowest temperature at 2** 41® a.m. In the whole 
four years there are only three instances of the minimum beat being at 3** 41® a.m., 
two at 4** 41® A.M., twenty-five at 5** 41® a.m., and twelve at 6** 41® a.m.; and one 
singular instance of the greatest cold in the month being as late as 7** 41® a.m. on 
the 14th of May 1844. It may be affirmed, therefore, that the greatest cold occurs 
at Madras most often at 5** 41® a.m. The monthly range of the thermometer does 
not differ very much in the different months of the year, nor does the range of the 
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thermometer in the same months in successive years exhibit very marked discre- 
pancies, although there are some differences; for instance, in February 1842 the 
range was 20®*8, and in February 1845 only 14®*2, In April 1842 the range was 
22°*0, and in April 1843 only 14°-8. It might have been expected that the greatest 
range, as at Bombay and Calcutta, would have occurred in the coldest months, and 
that the greatest discrepancies would have occurred in the comparisons of the same 
months in succeeding years, but such was not the case. The greatest monthly range 
in any month at Madras, twice occurred in the month of May in 1844 and 1845, 
namely, 25°*9 and 25°-6 respectively. The least range, 12®*5, took place in January 
1843. The annual ranges varied only from 27®'0 in 1843 to 3/®*! in 1844*. For 
Bombay I have only hourly readings of the thermometer for 1843 and 1844. The 
maximum heat twice occurred at noon, on the 1 1th of August and 6th of December; 
twice at 1 p.m., on 31st of March and 29th of April ; five times at 2 p.m., and three 
times at 5 p.m. There is not any conformity in the times or dates of these maxima 
with those of the same year at Madras. A remarkable feature in the minimum daily 
heat at Bombay is the comparatively late period of the morning at which it took 
place. On the 4th of January the minimum heat was at 8 a.m., in five other months it 
occurred at 7 a.m., in two months at 6 a.m., and once only at 5 a.m. ; and entirely 
unlike the numerous instances at Madras, there is not a ^single case of the minimum 
heat falling before 5 a.m. in 1843. The greatest range of the tberinometcr was in the 
cold months and least in the monsoon ; the maximum, 19°’3, was in January, and 
the minimum, 8®*4, in August. The annual range for 1843 was 24®’4. In 1844 the 
chief feature is, that the minimum heat in the month occurred at midnight on the 
28th of August, and the minimum temperature occurred at 1 and 2 a.m. on the 22nd 
of July, as well as at 5 a.m. ; twice only the least heat occurred as late as 7 a.m. ; the 
maximum heat never occurred after 3 or before 1 p.m. The maximum heat was 91®‘9 
and the minimum 64®7, the annual range therefore 27°'2. The greatest monthly 
range was in February, 20°‘7, and the least in August, 8°*5. The monthly ranges of 
the two years bad a close correspondence. The maximum heat observed in the sun 
in Bombay was 142®‘6 at 1 p.m., 10th of November 1846. 

Calcutta Range of Temperature. 

Hourly observations not having been taken at Calcutta, and the records of a maxU 
mum and minimum thermometer having only appeared in the Asiatic Journal since 
June 1848, I can only give the range of temperature since that date; but I know 
nothing of the days or hours of record, excepting what is derived from a foot-note at 
page 550 of the Number of the Journal for June 1848. As at Bombay, the greatest 
monthly range was in the cold months and least in the monsoon months. Two 

♦ A memorandum just received gives the mean tem])erature of Madras for 1848 at 83®* 15 ; the maximum on 
the 20th of June 106® , at 3** 41® p.m., and the minimum 63®*5 on January 26th, at 6** 41® a.m, ; the annual 
range therefore was 42® *5. 
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maxima ranges of 21^*5 and 21® occur in March and January, and the minimum^ 
9®’4, was in August. The annual range was nearly double that of Bombay, namely, 
41®*9. The foot-note above alluded to has the following records : — 

1846. Maximum heat in May 105*0 

1846. Minimum heat in January .... 55*0 

1847. Maximum heat in May 109*6 

1847. Minimum heat in February .... 50*0 

The range in these two years, therefore, being respectively 50® and 69®*6 Fahr. ; the 
thermometer rising higher and sinking lower than either at Madras, Bombay or Aden 
near the sea-level. ^ 

Range of Temperature at ASenJ 

Extending the comparison of thermometric range near the sea-level to Aden, In 
the latitude of Madras, but 35®-6 to the westward of Madras, it will be seen that, 
unlike Bombay or Calcutta, the greatest range is not in the to\d months, nor in the 
months in which the maximum heat occurs, but in those months in which the mean 
temperature is comparatively moderate, viz. March, April and October; the smallest i 
range however occurring, as at Calcutta and Bombay, in what are called the mon- 
soon months at those places, namely, May, June, July, August and September, while 
in those months at Madras the greatest range of the thermometer takes place. The 
greatest monthly range at Aden, 11®*2, occurs in October, and the least monthly 
range, 6®*0, is almost identical in the consecutive months of June, July, August and 
September. The annual range is 20®*5. If the records of 1848 exhibit normal con 
ditions, then the climate of the dreaded Aden is more equable than that of places on ‘ 
the sea-level on the coasts of India. " ^ 

The annexed Table contains the elements of the preceding notices : — 

Range of Temperature at High Levels, 

With respect to the majority of the stations at different elevations above the sea, 
as hourly observations were not kept, and a inaximiiin and minimum thermo- 
meter only used, at Mahabuleshwur and Dodabetta the hours of the occurrence of 
maxima and minima cannot be stated. . . - 
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Sattarah. — Range qf Thermometer. 

At Sattarah, the results of four years' observatioos by Dr. Murray, from 1844 to 
1847 inclusive, are as follows : — 



Minimum 

temperature. 

Maximum 

temperature. 

Maximum 
daily range. 

Maximum 
monthly range. 

• 

January 

53*0 

sfro 

23*0 

si-o 

February 

50*6 


86*0 

33*0 

March 

62-0 


32*0 

38*5 

April 

64*0 


31*5 

36*5 

Mav 

70*0 


S6‘0 

29*5 

June 

69'0 

93*0 

22*0 

22*0 

July 

60*0 

91*0 

7*5 

11*0 

August 

60-0 


10*0 

10*0 

September 

64-0 


16*0 

19*0 

October 

63-0 


21*0 

30*0 

November 

58-0 

85*0 

21*0 

25*0 

December 

57-0 

86-0 

25*0 

27*0 

Year 

60-5 



38*5 


The minima and maxima in tempemture represent the highest and lowest state of 
the thermometer ever indicated in January in four years, and the same for the other 
months ; and the maxima and minima are not necessarily in the same year. The 
ranges represent the greatest and least in any particular day or month. 

The maximum temperature, at 2320 feet, exceeded that recorded in Bombay, and 
the daily and monthly range were greater, but considerably less than at Mahabu-> 
leshwur at 4500 feet. In four years at Sattarah the extreme range of the thermo- 
meter was 62®*5, from 60®*5 to 1 03^*0, while at Mahabuleshwur in fifteen years the 
range was only 47^*0- The minimum temperature does not appear to have been below 
50®*5, while I have observed it about the latitude of Sattarah, and at 400 feet lower 
level, at 40^*5 in January; and at 3123 feet in May I had it rise, at 3^ p.m., to 105^. 

The following is extracted from a synopsis of fifteen years’ observations at Maha- 
buleshwur, from January 1829 to December 1843, from observations successively 
taken by Doctors Walker, Morehead and Murray : — 


Extreme 
daily range. 

Extreme 

monthly 

range. 

Extreme 
depreasioo 
at night, 
thermometer 
exposed. 

Months. 

Maximum 

temperature. 

Minimum 

temperature. 

Range in 
fifteen yenn. 

21*0 

30*5 

30*0 

January 

79*5 

45*0 

sI'S 

23*8 

32*1 

31*5 

February 

85*5 

46-0 

39*5 

23*6 


33*0 

March 

89H> 

49*5 

40*5 

22*0 

34*6 

36*5 

April 

92*0 

56*0 

36-0 

22*0 

32*0 

30*2 

May 

90*0 

57*3 

32*7 

18*5 



June. 

84*0 

53*0 

31*0 

12*7 

18*5 


July 

73*8 

51*5 

22*3 

11*1 

13*0 


August 

70*8 

63*0 

17*8 

14*0 

17*0 


September 

77*0 

56*0 

21*0 

17*5 

23*0 

34*1 

October 

78*5 

54*0 

24*5 

16*5 

23*0 

29*5 

November 

75*0 

51*5 

23*5 

19*0 

*7*6 

27*5 

December i 

76*0 

48*5 

2S*5 

23*8 

38*0 



92*0 

45*0 

47*0 
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Mahabuleshwur, — Range of Thermometer. 

The range of the thermometer in fifteen years was 47® Fahk., from 92® in April to 
45® in January, but it will be seen that the thermometer exposed to radiation at night 
had been as low as 27®*5, and in every month of the year, excepting the four mon* 
soon months, verged upon the freezing-point; the maximum heat in the sun was 
110® in April and May, at 9 a.m., but at midday it had risen to 127®. The extreme 
daily range never exceeded 23®‘8, and the maximum monthly range was 38® Fahr. 
The record of the night thermometer at Mahabuleshwur giving instances of the tem- 
perature in five months of the year sinking below the freezing-point, although it is 
not described as being placed on the grass or ground, affords an explanation of an 
otherwise puzzling record in the Dodabetta observations, namely, ^^on the 15th, 16th, 
17th and 22nd of November 1847, found ice around the office’* (at sunrise?), although 
there is not any record of the thermometer below 45®*2 on the 16th at Dodabetta, and 
in the hourly observations of the 22nd the thermometer only once sank to 48®‘6 at 1 1 
o’clock at night; the extreme cold, therefore, roust have been caused by radiation 
and evaporation*. An old officer, who had often resided at Mahabuleshwur, tells me 
that he has frequently witnessed hoar-frost on the ground at Mahabuleshwur, though 
he had never remarked the thermometer sinking below 45®. The highest temperature 
in the sun at Mahabuleshwur was 127® in March and May. 

Dodabetta. — Range of Thermometer. 

At Dodabetta the following are the maxima, minima and ranges : — 



Minimum 

temperature. 

Maximum 

temperature. 

Maximum 
daily range. 

Maximum 
monthly range. 

1847. 



0 


February 

41*2 

6i-o 


19*8 

March 

43‘5 

67-0 

15*5 

23*5 

April 

47-0 

66'6 

16-7 

19*5 

May 


65-8 

15*3 

19*8 

June 

44*0 

60-0 

11*8 

16-0 

July 

44*3 

59*0 

13*9 

14*7 

August 

44*5 

59*1 

14*1 

14*6 

September 

41*8 

59*0 

10-6 

17’2 

October 

42*8 

58*8 

10*3 

16*0 

November 

42*9 

61*1 

13*1 

18*2 

December 

41*0 

60*4 

15*5 

19*4 

1848. 

January 

38*5 

62*8 

19*5 

24*3 

Year 

38*5 

67 

19*5 

28*5t 


Hence it is seen that the Dodabetta temperature, at 8642 feet, compared with that 
of Mahabuleshwur at 4500 feet, has a decidedly diminished daily, monthly and 
annual range. It so happens that the lowest but not the highest state of the thermo- 

* There is not any record of the radiation thermometer in November at Dodabetta, but in February it 
appeara to have been twice below the freezing-point, 
t Annual range. 
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meter^ and the greatest daily and monthly range, occur in the same month at Doda- 
betta, namely, January 1848. The lowest temperature in the year was 38^*5, the 
highest 67®} and the annual range 28®*6. The greatest monthly range was 24^*3, 

Aqueous Vapour. 

Preliminary to tba^ discussion of the question of aqueous vapour, a few words are 
necessary on the caution requisite in generalizing on a limited number of facts, or 
on observations not extending over lengthened periods of time. The hourly observa- 
tions of the wet bulb at Madras and Bombay, for 1843 and 1844, are apparently 
trustworthy and satisfactory, supposing the wet bulb theorem to be correct. Those 
at Calcutta were taken only twice daily, at 9** 40“ a.m. and 4 p.m., and how far obser- 
vations, taken twice only during the daytime, can be relied upon for the expression 
of normal conditions, will best be shown by the following comparison of observations 
of the wet bulb at Dodabetta at 8640 feet above the sea-level. The regular meteoro- 
logical observations were recorded twice a day only, at 9^ 40“ a.m. and 3** 40“ p.m., 
but on one day in each month independent observations were taken for twenty-four 
consecutive hours. In a table I have compared the means of the 9** 40“ a.m. and 
3U 40m p observations with the means of the twenty-four consecutive hours for the 
same day. The discrepancies are considerable, and too numerous to admit of the 
supposition of their resulting from accident or carelessness. On the 21st and 22nd of 
January the hourly observations give a depression of the wet bulb of9®*2. The twice 
a day observations give a depression of 9®’4 ; on the 2l8t and 22nd of March a de- 
pression respectively of 5®7 and 7®7 ; on the 21st and 22nd of April of 5°*2 and 4*^*2; 
on the 21st and 22nd of May of 1^*8 and 1^*33 ; and on the 21st and 22nd of November 
of 7®*8 and 6®'l. A bare inspection of the several hygrometric records for Dodabetta 
will show the anomalous results in working out the dew-points, elastic force of vapour, 
and per-centage of vapour or fraction of saturation in the atmosphere by the tables 
founded on Dr. Apjohn’s formula. The hourly observations also demonstrate, that on 
the same day, in a transient fog without rain, there shall not be any depression what- 
ever of the wet bulb ; while in the course of the twenty-four hours there may be a 
great depression. For instance, at noon, on the 21st of December 1847, there was not 
any depression, but at 9 the next morning there was a depression of 3^*2, the mean 
being 1®*6, while the mean of the twenty-four hours was 0® 7« At the former hour 
there was a fog, at the latter, partly a blue sky. Again, at 6 p.m., on the 2l8t of No- 
vember, the depression was 1®'5, but at 8 p.m. the depression was 10®’9, the mean 
being 6®*2, the mean of the twenty- four hours 7°’8 ; in both cases there was nearly a 
blue sky. At noon, on the 21st of July, there was not any depression in a fog; at 
5 A.M. of the 22nd a depression of 2° 0, and yet it was raining. On the 2l8t of April, 
at 8 P.M., the depression was nil, an hour after it was 5^*5 ; at both hours with nearly 
a blue sky, while at 7 a.m. of the 22nd the depression was 9®-6, with a cloudy sky. 
Supposing these to have been the only observations available for the respective days. 
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eonld any of them or their means bare been safely taken to express normal condi- 
tions? Professor OaLEBAa, in bis Meteorological Observations at Bombay for 1846, 
gives proofs of the necessity for caution in the use of the wet bulb : in the first place, 
he was obliged to abandon the records of the air-thermometer attached to the wet bulb 
from the irregular depression of the former, by the cold of the evaporating surface of 
the latter ; and in the next place, on the comparison of the action of two wet bulbs, 
one inside the observatory and the other outside, he records discrepancies in March 
ranging from 3°'2 plus to 2°‘6 minus ; the comparisons in April and May exhibited 
minor discrepancies, excepting on the 27th of April at the 18tb hour, when the dis- 
crepancy was 3° minus. Professor Orlebak having used Daniell’b hygrometer 
simultaneously with the wet bulb for eight months in 1846, the means of comparison 
are afforded, and the following Table exhibits the results. I have taken the two daily 
observations at O'* 12'" a.m. and S'* 1 2'" p.m. on the first day of each month for the com- 
parison. 


— 





1 


1 


. 1 

Fraction of saturation 

Dfitek. 



Thermometeri. 

Dew-point by 

lenaon oi 

or per-centage of 









vapour by 

moisture in the air by 







Wet 

Davibll’s 

Wet 


Wet 

Dakikll's 

Monthfi. 

Day. 

houm. 

Barometer. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

bulb. 

hygro- 

bulb. 

bygro- 

bulb. 

bygpo- 






meter. 

meter. 


meter. 

January 

Ist 

h Bi 

9 12 

in. 

30-092 

79- 

72*8 

O 

70 

6g-8 

0-726 

0-655 

75 

671 


3 12 

29-942 

83*5 

73*3 

68-6 

69*9 

0-695 

0-724 

62 

64| 

Februarj' ... 

1st 

9 12 

29-9B7 

76-3 

71-6 

69-4 


0-713 

0*801 

80 

90 


3 12 

29-879 

80*4 


68-05 

71*0 

0-682 

0-751 

67 

74 

March 

i.t 

9 12 

30*003 

79*6 

73*5 


75*1 

0-746 

0-856 

7H 

70 

86} 

78 


3 12 

29-878 

83*3 

75-6 


75*5 

0*785 

0-867 

April 

Ist 

9 12 

29*899 " 
29*804 

84*4 

75*4 

74*2 


73*6 

0-765 

0*614 

6Si 

54 

70} 

63} 


3 12 

87*6 

73*1 

0-684 

0*803 

May 

1st 

9 12 

29*834 

29*731 

92*5 

96*8 

80*8 

76*55 

80*8 

0-897 

1*027 

60| 

50 

69 


3 12 

80*5 

74-4 

76-9 

0*838 

0*907 

54 

June 

1st 

9 12 

3 12 

29*748 

29*668 

83*2 

80*8 

80*0 

81*5 


1*049 

90 

94} 

75 


90*7 

84*4 

82-45 

81*5 


1*049 

78 

July 

l.tl 

i 

9 12 

29*615 

29*585 

81*4 

80*0 

79*2 

78*5 

0-976 

0*955 

90 

88} 

91} 


3 12 

81*8 

WEmM 

78-0 

78-8 

0*939 

0*964 

88} 

August 

find 

9 12 

29*728 

81*2 

79*9 

79*45 

78-6 

IiaKifl 

0*958 

94} 

92 


EMo 

29*678 

84*4 

81*0 

79-86 

77*5 


0*925 

86} 

80} 

September ... 

1st 

9 12 

29*735 

84*0 

mSi 

78-6 

77-6 


0*926 

84} 

81} 


3 12 

29*666 

83*8 

Ea 

78*7 

76-3 

0*959 

0*890 

85 

79 


These observations having been made by the instructed and practiced manipulators 
of the Bombay Observatory, claim to be worthy of confidence ; but we find ourselves 
in doubt which of the two sets to use for the correction of the barometer and to de- 
termine the real amount of moisture in the atmosphere. It would appear, that when 
the depression of the wet bulb and of Daniell’s hygrometer is small in the monsoon 
months, their results do not differ very widely, the wet bulb however giving a higher 
tension of vapour and greater per-centage of moisture or fraction of saturation in the 
atmosphere than Danibll’s hygrometer ; but in the cold and hot months of the year 
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this is rerersed ; considerable discrepancies occur in the results^ and the tension of 
vapour is ‘much higher (vrith one exception) and the per-centage of moisture much 
greater by Danibll’s hygrometer than by the wet bulb^ the dew-point by the two in- 
struments differing from 3® to 6°. On the 1st of February, in the morning, the two in- 
struments differ ten per cent, in the amount of moisture in the atmosphere. In the 
afternoon they differ seven per cent., in both instances Danikll’s hygrometer giving 
the greatest amount. On August the 2nd and September the 1st, in the afternoon, the 
instruments differ above six per cent., but at this period of the year the wet bulb gives 
the greatest amount of moisture in the atmosphere and Daniell*s hygrometer the 
least. The greatest depression of the dew-point in the above observations was 22®’4 
on the 1st of May at 3** 12™ p.m. In a former paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
I mentioned a depression of 40®, from 67® to 27°, on the 13th of March 1828 at sun- 
rise in the Hill Fort of Loghur, and of 61° on the 16th of February 1828 at 4 p.m. at 
Downde near Pairgaum on the Beema river. 

I have put into juxtaposition with this table a comparison of the results of hourly 
observations at Dodabetta of the wet bulb, with the two regular observations made 
on the same day. In November the simultaneous dew-points by the two processes 
are 36°‘l and 42°‘l5 ; in January 30°*7 and 33°*2 ; in March 43°*3 and 39°‘6, and in 
April 42°*2 and 40°*95. Whether therefore there be 59j or 69 per cent, of moisture 
in the atmosphere in November; 71 or 61^ per cent, in March ; or 73° or 78^ per 
cent, in April, nothing short of continued hourly observations, like those at Madras 
and Bombay, will enable the meteorologist to determine. 

Dodabetta. — Simultaneous observations, 8640 feet, on the 21st and 22nd of each 

month. 


1 Depreuion of the wet bulb by 


Hourly 

Twice a day, 

Dew>point by 

Dew-point by 


observations. 

ditto. 

hourly. 

twice a day. 

January 

9*2 

9*4 

30*7 

S3-g 

February 

1*4 

0*9 

* 49-7 

50*3 

March 

5-7 

7-7 

43*3 

39*6 

April 

5*2 

4-2 

42*2 

40*95 

M ay 

1*8 

1*33 

64*2 

55*8 

June 

0*6 

0*2 

51*2 

51*75 

July 

0*8 

0*23 

53*15 

53*75 

August 

0*5 

0*37 

54*35 

55*43 

September 

0*4 

0*6 

52*95 

53*1 

October 

0*7 

0*4 

53*1 

52*9 

November 

! 7-8 

6*1 

36*1 

42*15 

December 

0-7 

0*95 

50*65 

60*65 


Any such high per-centage of moisture however was not the case on the plains 
of the Deccan, where the dew-point was determined by Danielii*s hygrometer. 
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The natives of the Deccan divide the year into three seasons — ^the Hewalla (cold), 
Oonalla (hot), and Pawsalla (wet) seasons ; the per-centage of vapour was in the 

Cold months, Nov., Decern., Jan., Feb 46^ percent, of moisture. 

Hot months, March, April and May 42^ per cent, of moisture. 

Wet or monsoon months, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. . . 77*4 per cent, of moisture. 

But another uncertainty is the numerical value to be given to the wet bulb read- 
ings, whether by Apjohn’s formula or by the means of factors, which Mr. Glaishbr 
of the Boyal Observatory has adopted from a compai'ison of observations between 
the wet bulb and Danibll’s hygrometer. Dr. Murray, in charge of the Sanatarium 
at Mababulesbwur, at 4500 feet, observed with the wet bulb for nine years, and has 
given the mean monthly depression of the wet bulb for that period in the Journal of 
the Physical Society of Bombay. He does not give any details of the character of his 
instruments, or with what precautions be used them, and as from 250 to 300 inches 
of rain fall at Mababulesbwur in the S.W. monsoon months, it might have been ex- 
pected that the air would have been much nearer to a state of saturation in those 
months than appears to be the case at Dodabetta in the same months, in which only 
29 to 30 inches of rain fall. Subjecting these observations to the two methods, it is 
seen that the results go very well together with small depressions of the wet bulb 
and at temperatures ranging from 65“ to 75“, but with depressions above 10® they 
immediately diverge, and the divergence would increase with greater depi'essions 
and at lower temperatures of the air. 


Mahabuleshwur. — ^Nine years’ Means of the Wet Bulb. 



Dry. 

Depreuion. 

Dew-point by 
GLAlSHSa. 

Dew-p(^nt by 
Apjo&k. 

Tension by 
GLAisuxa. 

Tension by 
Apjobn. 

Ppr-centage 
moisture by 
Olatshka. 

Per-centage 
moisture by 
Apjohn. 

January 

i 

9-8 

54*5 


*435 

*418 

mm 

59-0 

February 


13'0 

60*1 

47-4 

•376 

•341 


47-5 

March 

75-3 

16-7 

51*75 

49-35 

•396 

•365 


42*3 

April 

78*1 

15-4 

66*0 

53*8 

*442 

•424 

46*9 

44^9 

May 

76-4 

9-5 

62-15 

62-4 

•562 

-566 

62^9 

63^3 

June 

70-7 

2-6 

66*8 ' 


•655 

•658 

88-1 

88*5 

July 


1-8 

66*1 

66*2 

*640 

•641 

91*5 

91*6 

August 


1-7 

64*68 

64-95 

*611 

•615 

91-4 

92*0 

September 



63*58 

63-95 

•589 

•596 

8^7 

87*7 

October 



57-96 

58*25 

*489 

•493 

7114 

71-9 

November 

67-3 


54-98 

54*95 

•442 

•442 

6^4 

66*4 

December 

68*9 

7-8 

54*42 

54*35 

•434 

•432 

66*0 

65*7 

Fifteen years ... 

7^-4 

7-84 

68-64 

58*25 

*500 

•493 

■■ 

66*9 


Bearing therefore these discrepancies in ipind, it may be justidable to generalize 
so far only as to assert that two or three (or evenTduf}’ observations with any meteorolo- 
gical instrument within the twenty-four hoUrd, even under favourable circumstances, 
can dd little more than give approximations to the truth ; and tfaUt hourly observa- 
tions, extending through four or five years at least, can alone satisfy the scientific 
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meteorologist, to enable him to determine the normal or abnormal atmospheric phe- 
nomena of the locality in which the observations are taken ; and be will distrust the 
applicability of these heal determinations to any other places situated beyond a cer- 
tain circumscribed area. 

With these remarks I proceed to consider the hygrometric features of certain widely 
separated stations in India, both at the sea-level and elevated at 1800 and 4500 and 
8640 feet above the sea. The most marked feature is the singularly small monthly 
mean depression of the wet bulb, the high figures of the elastic force of vapour, and 
the gneat pee-centage of moisture in the atmosphere ; not only at the sea-levels of 
Madras, Bombay, Aden and Calcutta, but at Dodabetta, at 8640 feet above the sea, 
whether daring tbe^inonsodn8~6r during the cold and hot months, which are generally 
supposed to be the dry portion of the year, and the annexed Table exhibits the 
results. 

At neither of the Presidencies is there a mean monthly per-centage of vapour at 
Madras below 67> at Bombay below 66, at Calcutta below 63, and at Dodabetta 
below 51, while the maximum at Dodabetta goes up to 98, and at Calcutta to 94 ; at 
Bombay it did not exceed 88, and at Madras, in two years, it only twice attained a 
mean maximum of 83 per cent, of moisture in the atmosphere. The mean annual 
per-centage of moisture in the air, it will be seen for the years 1843 and 1844, was at 
Madras respectively 75 and 74§, at Bombay 76 and 76, at Calcutta 80 and 84, at 
Aden 71) at Mababuleshwur 67^*9, and at Dodabetta, for 1847-48, it was 90°. In the 
Deccan, in 1827, only 55°, as determined by Daniell’s hygrometer. The difference 
between the annual mean temperature of the air and the annual mean temperature of 
the dew-point, was — ■ 


1 MadmB. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 



Aden. 

Mababuleshwur. 

1843. 

1844. 

1843. 

1844. 

1843. 

1844. 

1847-48. 


1848. 

Means dl 9 yean. 

o 

9 

^^4 

8-6^ 

8•6fi 


o 

5-3 

0 

3-1 

17-9 

Bi 



The ^ir at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, is unquestionably more moist than that 
of the interior ; but the feeling and experience so little lead one to expect the high 
dew-points indicated, particularly in the cold and hot months, that some inaccuracy 
of observation or fallacy in deduction might be feared, were not the ability and zeal 
of the observers at Madras and Bombay, combined with the observations being hourly^ 
a sufficient guarantee against error. At Calcutta, however, situated sixty miles from 
the sea, the hygrometric observations make the air much more moist even than at 
Madras and Bombay. This is contrary to probability, and may be owing to the means 
of the observations, made only twice a day, not giving the real mean of the twenty-four 
hours. At the peak or ridges of Dodabetta the air would appear to be nearly In a 
constant state of saturation ; and there is a possibility in the circumstance, consider- 
ing that it is the highest eminence in the peninsula of India and might be expected 
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to attract macb vapour, nevertheless the greatest quantity of rain does not fall at 
Dodabetta. The mean of the hourly observations once a month, and the mean of 
the two observations daily throughout the year, giving respectively 87 per cent, and 
90 per cent, of moisture in the air at Dodabetta, observation and expectation thus go 
pretty well together, and the records might be satisfactory, were there not doubts 
about the manipulations with the wet bulb. The hygrometric observations in the 
Deccan with Danieix’s hygrometer, which were taken by myself thrice daily, are 
quite in accord with the feelings and with the expectations of the observer, except- 
ing for the month of March, in which the feelings indicate the air to be quite as dry 
as in the months of February or April, but which the hygrometer indicates to be 
6 per cent, nearer to saturation than in either February or April. At Aden, in the 
latitude of Madras, on the arid coast of Arabia, where little rain falls, the mean 
monthly and annual per-centage of moisture appears unexpectedly high ; the lowest 
percentage (60f ) is in November, and the next lowest 68^ and 65| respectively in 
August and sSeptember. The maximum per-centage was 77^ in March, and the 
mean for the year 71. T^hese results have a certain relation to the phenomena at 
Madras, which is destitute of a S.W. monsoon. The mean maximum tension of 
vapour was ’902 in May at Aden. 

The mean monthly and annual results at the several stations have no doubt a cer- 
tain relation to truth, as it is seen that the per-centages of moisture or fractions of 
saturation in the atmosphere in the different months of the year have an increasing 
or diminishing amount as the several months approximate to, or recede from, the 
monsoon months of the year ; this is sufficiently shown at Madras, where the mon- 
soon months are the dry months at Bombay and in the Deccan. Nevertheless the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, deduced from the observations of the wet 
bulb, is so very great compared with the amount determined by the direct method 
by Danieix’s hygrometer (itself an imperfect instrument) in the Deccan, and at some 
of the stations is so little in accord with personal recollections and experience, that 1 
cannot refrain from suspecting some error of observation, some mismanagement in 
the manipulations, or a fallacy in the formula by which the dew-point is deduced 
from the temperature of the wet bulb. The first cause of error that struck me was 
that arising from the proximity of the dry to the wet bulb, as noticed by Professor 
Oblbbar in his Report of Meteorological Observations taken at the Bombay Obser- 
vatory in 1846. He bad a stand erected out of doors, 6 feet high, and with a thatched 
roof, and every precaution was taken to guard off radiation by layers of cotton and 
tow upon a board under the roof upon which the meteorologic instruments were 
placed : there was lateral access for the tur all round. He soon found that the dry 
bulb, in the neighbourhood of the wet bulb, was almost always depressed below the 
neighbouring standard thermometer, and that the depression of the dry bulb was 
greater as the depression of the wet bulb below the standard was greater. Professor 
Orlbbab explains this in the following words : — ^“Tbis seems accountable only on the 
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supposition that heat is extracted from the air to form the shell of moisture round 
the wet bulb at a distance as far off as the dry bulb.” These discrepancies amounted 
on the 3rd and 14tb of November, at the 19tb hour, Gdt. mean time:— 

Standard . . . 82*4 Dry . . . 76*6 Wet bulb . . . 71-8 Diff. ... 5-9 

Standard . . . 82’4 Dry . . . 75*4 Wet bulb . . . 69’3 Diff. ... 7*0 

Professor Orlebar therefore abandoned observing with the attached dry bulb. But 
supposing this cause of error to have been overlooked by other observers, the tension 
of vapour and the per-centage humidity would have been recorded by them greatly 
higher than the truth ; and if we apply this source of error to the mean monthly and 
annual results in the comparative table I have given ; — for instance, to the annual 
mean for Dodabetta, the 90 per cent, is reduced, for the first difference, to 64 per cent., 
and if the correction be made for 7°, by depression of the dry bulb below a standard 
owing to its proximity to the wet bulb, the 90 per cent, of moisture at Dodabetta is 
reduced to 60 per cent. Professor Orlebar says the dry bulb altoays stood below the 
standard (and he had determined that it was not owing to error in graduation of the 
thermometers), often to the extent of 2®, and even in the monsoon month of September 
I observe that on the 2nd it was 3°'4 minus. Any amount of error in depression 
would necessarily affect the numerical determinations of the tension of vapour and 
degree of humidity ; but supposing it not to exceed 2®, even this small depression 
would reduce the 90 per cent, of moisture in the air at Dodabetta to 80 per cent. 
Supposing therefore that the same error was not discovered at the other places of 
observation as was discovered in Bombay, there is necessarily some ground for the 
expression of my doubts, whether the air really did hold at the different stations the 
quantity of moisture represented by the figures I have elaborated. But Professor 
Orlebar observed another source of error, contingent upon the locality of the wet 
bulb apparatus, whether placed mthin doors or out of doors. To determine the 
amount of error he placed a wet bulb wtV/ttn the observatory, observing simultaneously 
with the wet bulb out of doors upon the meteorologic stand. This was done hourly 
for March, April, and to the lOtb of May. The reading was almost always plus with 
the wet bulb inside ; on the 22nd of Marah, at 19tb boor, to the extent of 3®*2, while 
at 18th hour it had been only 0*2 plus ; but there were great irregularities in the read- 
ings, being plus or minus dependent apparently upon drafts of air within the obser- 
vatory, which would depress the wet bulb or raise it. Also the “ atmosphere within 
the room would tend to keep up a reading at any time to whatever it had been at a 
time preceding," and the latter. Professor Orlebar says, was the principal oatfse of 
the plus readings in-doors. Supposing this error of 8® to be applied as a correcticm 
to the reading of the annual means of the wet bulb at Bombay for 1843, the per- 
centage of moisture in the atmosphere would only be 65 instead of 78. distin- 
guished experimental philosopher Bronault has pointed out the same sources of 
error . He placed the dry and wet bulb in the open air in the court of the College of 
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France, in a closed room in the Coll^, and in the theatre of the CoHege, opening 
the windows. In the open air, with a temperature ranging from 7°'16 to 17^*88 Cen- 
tigrade, and a depression ranging from 1°*86 to 9°*60, the results, by observation and 
by M. Rbonauia'’8 tentative formula*, were sufficiently satisfactory ; but in the closed 
chamber he says, “Les fractions de saturation calcul^es avec la formule'f', sont 
ici beaucoup plus fortes que celles que Ton deduit des pes^es directes de I’eau ren- 
ferm^e dans Fair ; en d’autres termes la temperature i marquee par le tbermometre 
mouilie n’est pas assez abaissee par la vaporisation de I’eau que se fait ^ sa surface 
pour donner dans la formule la veritable force eiastique x de la vapeur. Cette cir- 
constance tient evidemment k ce que Fair se trouve beaucoup moins agite qu’^ I’ex- 
terieur.” — Page 219. At page 220 M. Regnault adds, “ Ces experiences demoritrent 
de la mani^re la plus evidente que la formule ne peut pas rester la meme pour les 
divers etats d’agitation de Fair.” 

Here then is a second source of error ; and it is somewhat curious that Professor 
Orlebar, in guarding against another grave source of error, which will be adverted 
to, himself contributes to an error of observation. He had observed the effect of 
wind blowing upon the wet bulb in unduly depressing the temperature, and to guard 
against this he says, “ As it was equally essential that the bulb of this thermometer 
should not be exposed to the wind, and that it should be in the same body of air as 
the air-thermometer when the latter was exposed to the wind, a small mirror, about 
an inch square, was put on a little stand, and this being placed upon the tin board 
could be moved about by the observer into such a position that it might always cut 
off the wind from the bulb of the wet thermometer only” (page Ixiii.). Now the wet bulb 
being thus screened, would be buried in its own vapour and the reading would neces- 
sarily be too high. When the air is perfectly calm the same would be the result 
without the screen, for there would be a shell or coat of saturated air round the bulb. 
I had occasion to notice this local character of aqueous vapour in my Meteorology of 
the Deccan, where I constantly witnessed it, as regulated in its distribution by nature. 
Speaking of dew, I said in the year 1828, “At Marheh in the Pergunnah of Mobol, 
garden produce (which is usually irrigated during the day-time) was covered ^tth a 
copious dew every morning ; the lands bordering the gardens for forty or hfty yards 
around were slightly sprinkled with it, but there was not a veetige qf it ija ,t;be fields 
constituting the rising ground north and south of the tract of garden land.” Hence 
I inferred that “ aqueous vapour had been taken up by the action of the sun during 
the day, suspended over the spot, and deposited by the lower temperature at mgbt as 
dew upon the land in proportion to the eopply obtained by day.” My tents were 
within 200 yards of the fields where I observed these phenomena, but from the 1 1th 
to the 30th of January 1828, there was not any deposition of dew about them, ex- 
ceptii^ on the 13th of January. In consequence of these observations I was induced 


t 
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* Aastles de Chimie, tom. xv. p. 218. 
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to remark particularly the localities of dew at Poona and in its neighbourhood. In 
September and October I found that when there was not a trace of dew in the can- 
tonment, there would be a deposition on the fields of standing grmn half a mile 
distant, and when there was not any dew either in the cantonment or in the fields, it 
would yet be found on the banks of running rivulets and on the banks of the Mota 
Mola River ; but with respect to the rivulets, ‘‘Jifteen or twenty feet from the water 
were the limits of the deposition” 1 gave numerous other instances of the local deposi- 
tion of dew proximate to irrigated lands, or in the neighbourhood of water, indicating 
the suspension of vapours over the localities, in complete analogy with what occurs 
to the wet bulb thermometer when the air is calm. That agitation of the air is 
necessary to disperse the vapour surrounding a wet bulb, has been noticed by British 
chemists. Brand says (page 111, last edition), “ It is now established that the pres- 
sure of air is really an obstacle to evaporation, and that a current is useful, not by 
suppljring new quantities of air, but hy removing the vapour according as it is formed 
and leaving fresh spaces into which the vapours may expand.” He elsewhere says 
(page 82), ** Evaporation is proportional to the surface exposed ; it is also accelerated 
by agitating the superincumbent air, as in the case of a brisk wind, or by artificial 
means. When the air is tranquil the vapour rests upon the sutface of the water, and 
it is the pressure of its own vapour on the surface of a liquid, and not that of the gaseous 
atmosphere which stops the process.” M. Rbonadi.t has demonstrated the truth of 
this in an elaborate manner. Accounting for the ditferent results of observations in 
a closed and open chamber, be says the wet bulb was not sufficiently depressed in the 
closed chamber. “Cette circonstance tient 4videmment k ce que Fair se trouve 
beaucoup moins agit^ qu’^ I’ext^rienr*.” After experimenting in a room udth two 
windows open, he adds, as before stated, “ Ces experiences demontrent de la mani^re 
la plus evidente que la formule ne pent pas rester la m^me pour divers etats d’agitation 
de Fair.” (P. 220.) The vapour therefore resting upon the wet bulb is a source of 
error, but the removal of it leads to one much more grave. M. Rbgnaui.t, in refer- 
ence to M. August’s formula, says (p. 207), “ Ea formule ne tient aucun compte de 
la vitesse du courant d’air ; d’apr^ cette formule, la difference de temperature devitut 
etre la meme, quelle que soit cette vitesse. Ce resultat parait impossible h priori. 
J’m cberche k determiner par des experiences directes, I’influence de cette vitesse et k 
reconnaitre si, ^ partir d’une certaine valeur de la vitesse, les differences de tempera- 
ture des thermometres sec et mouilie deviendraient independentes de la ^tesse 
absolue du courant d'air, consequence k laquelle on se trouve naturellement conduit 
par le raisonnement que M. August applique au calcul de la formule du psycbro- 
metre.” M. Regnault then describes his apparatus and mode of making bis experi- 
ments. He gives two series of experiments ; in the second experiment the air being 
made to blow upon the wet bulb with a greater velocity than in the first. It will be 
sufficient to give the first and sixth figures of each series. 

Annales de Chiinie« tom. xv, p. 219. 
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1st series. 

0 

1st experiment 14*66 

7-2B 

7*38 Centigrade thermometer. 


2nd experiment 14*96 

4*33 

1 0*63 Centigrade thermometer. 

2nd series. 

1st experiment 21*48 

10*78 

1 0*70 Centigrade thermometer. 


2nd experiment 21*70 

8*56 

13*14 Centigrade thermometer. 

In Fahrenheit’s scale. 




58-37 

45*10 

13*27 


58-93 

39*79 

19*14 


70-66 

51*40 

19*26 


71-06 

47*41 

23*65 


In the first series, in the second experiment, the wind blows faster than in the first, ‘ 
and the wet bulb is reduced nearly 3°, and the difference between the wet and dry 
bulbs is increased from 7^*38 to 10^*63, while the temperature of the dry bulb is only 
raised 0®*30. In the second series the temperature of the wet bulb is reduced from 
JO°*78 to and the difference between the wet and dry is increased from 10°*70 

to 13®- 14, while the temperature of the dry bulb is only raised 0®*22. Upon these 
experiments M. Reonault says, ‘‘ On voit que, pour une ineme temperature / les 
temperatures dependent beaiicoup de la vitesse du courant d’air” (p. 209) ; and he 
further says (p. 210) that these depressions are less than he has found on other occa*- 
sions with an increased velocity of the air ; and on using dry air he found the depres* 
sion /'=13®-52 instead of 5®-9I, and another depression of 15®-60 instead of 
8°-60. M. Reonault gives other experiments, and finishes by saying, “ II rdsuite de 
tout ce qui vient d’etre dit, que Fagitation de Fair doit exercir une influence trfes- 
sensible sur les indications du psyebromfetre” (p. 21 1). The truth of M. Rbonault’s 
experiments are borne out by the experience of families in the Deccan (and no doubt 
elsewhere) in India in the fair season, who cool their wine and beer by the following 
simple process down to a temperature the cold of which makes the teeth ache in 
drinking. At any time of the day a thick layer of straw is put down on the ground 
in the shade of a building, but not in the lee of the wind. The bottles of wine or 
beer to be cooled are put upon the straw, some more straw is thinly and lightly 
shaken over the prostrate bottles, and the mass is sprinkled at intervals with water 
through the nozzle of a watering-pot with very fine apertures, thus dewing as it 
were the straw ; the force of evaporation and the consequent cold is proportioned to 
the velocity and dryness of the wind ; but even with a moderate wind the tempera- 
ture of the liquors is soon greatly lowered ; and in certain hot and therefore parching 
winds, even at a temperature of the air ranging from 85® to 90® Fahr., I have often, 
at Ahmednugger, had the temperature of the wine or beer (judging from my sensations 
at the moment) approaching to the freezing-point-f . In this cooling process we have 

* i. Temperature of dry thermometer, f. Temperature of wet bulb. 

t My aeueations deceived me. While this paper is going through the press, I have received from a friend, 
commandmg the Artillery at Ahmednugger, the following results of experiments he made at my request, with 
MDCCCL. 2 Y 
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the bottle of wine or beer corresponding to the bulb of the thermometer ; the straw 
lying thinly over it represents the muslin, and the operations of the watering-p-pot com- 
plete the wet bulb apparatus, evaporation does the rest ; but as the velocity and dryness 
of the wind regulate this, it is plain that such an instrument can only give imcertain 
and fallacious results when used to determine, with any pretension to accuracy, the 
fractional saturation of the atmosphere. I come now to a source of error in my 
reductions of the wet bulb observations which I have collected in this paper from 
various parts in India, a source of error that may operate with a greater or less 
power as the depression of the wet bulb is greater or less. I allude to the formula 
used for the reductions of the readings of the wet bulb. M. Regnault says that 
M, Gay-Lussac was the first to propose the determination of the dew-point by the 
observations of a dry and wet bulb apparatus*, but that to effect the object satisfac- 
torily it would require extensive observations upon which to found tables. Subse- 
quently to the period of M. Gay-Lussac*s proposition, August, Professor at Berlin, 
occupied himself with the subject and published some papers, in which he sought 
to determine, upon theoretical considerations, the formula by which the elastic 
force of aqueous vapour, really existing in the air, could be found by the difference 
of temperature of a dry and wet bulb thermometer. The dry and wet bulb apparatus 
he called a Psychromfetre. His chief memoir is published in the Annalen der Physik 
und Cbemie, V. Band. Leipzig, 1825. It will suffice to say that he considered the 
wet bulb surrounded at all times with a coat of vapour of the same temperature as 
the bulb, which was, he stated, necessarily lower than that of the surrounding air, — 
that the successive supplies of air coming into contact with the wet bulb, parted with 
a portion of their beat and took the temperature of the wet bulb ; but on the other 
hand, the air so supplied in vaporizing the water upon the surface of the wet bulb 
took from it a portion of its heat ; and a stationary state of the temperature of the 
wet bulb was established by these two quantities of heat balancing each other. 

August’s formula was x= y A, where t denotes the tempe- 

rature of the dry bulb (in Centigrade degrees), the temperature of the wet bulb, 
7 the specific heat of dry air, 2 the density of aqueous vapour, k the latent beat 
of aqueous vapour between the temperatures t and » the specific heat of vapour, 
A the height of the barometer, f the elastic force of vapour in saturated air at the 
temperature and x the elastic force of the vapour actually existing in the atmo- 
sphere ; X,/' and A being expressed in inches, or in terms of any common unit. 

the wet straw process, on the 2l8t of May 1850, and preceding days. Temperattne of air in shade, free from 
radiation, 98* Fahr. Temperature of water in bottles under wet straw exposed to wind 65*, difference *38*. 
The dew-point by Apjohn's formula would be about 41®’7, and by Qlaishxb*b factors about 48**5. My friend 
says, ** When the wind does not blow, the temperature of the water in the bottles, under the straw, cannot be 
got lower than 71* Fahr. When the wihd blows, the bottles cool to 65* Fahe.” 

♦ Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 2nd series, t. xxi. p. 91. 
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With assumed values for 7, i and K, as the real values are not accurately known, 
and neglecting small quantities, and supposing assy, August's formula became 

O428(f~0 

640-/ 


for the determination of the elastic force and consequently the dew-point, and after 
certain comparisons of the dew-point from his formula with the direct dew-point 
from Daniell's hygrometer, he found what he considered a sufficient agreement be- 
tween them. In a comparative table* of the results by his formula and the results 
by Daniell’s hygrometer, they appear to go pretty well together, while the variations 
of temperature and of the depression of the wet bulb are small ; but the moment the 
temperature exceeds 20° Centigrade (68° Fahr.), and the depression exceeds 5° 
(9° Fahr.), the discrepancy is very considerable ; for instance, at bar. 755*3 milltms. 
(29*736 inches), dry 28°*5 (83°*3 Fahr.), wet 21°*1 (69°*98 Fahr.), depression 7^*4 
(13°*32 Fahr.), the tension of vapour by the formula is 14*181 millims. (‘558 in. 
=dew-point 62°), and by Dakiell's hygrometer 12*087 millims. (*475 in.=dew-point 
57°' 15), the difference 2*094 millims (*083 in.). Even with a depression of only 0*6 
(1°*08 Fahr.) the tension of vapour by the formula and by Danirll is respectively 
8*612 millims. (*339 in.), and 8*534 millims. (*335 in.), difference 0*078. These 
discrepancies induced M. Regnault to modify, in 1845, nearly twenty years 
afterwards, August’s formula, and he in common with August assumed y=0*2669, 
J=0*622 and *=y, but X=610— Substituting these numbers and neglecting 

small quantities, the formula became and it is this formula that 

M. Regnault tests by his various experiments ; and at the close of his able and ela- 
borate paper he says, Je ne pense pas que Ton puisse admettre comme base du 
calcul du psychrom^tre Thypoth^se fondamentale adoptee par August: k savoir, 
que tout fair qui fournit de la ehaleur au thermometre mouill^ descend josqu’il 
la temperature indiqu^e par celui-ci, et se sature compl^tement d’humidit4. 
II me parait probable que la portion de Fair que se refroidit ne descend pas jusqu'^ 
et qu’elle ne se sature pas d'humidit^. Le rapport de la quantity de ehaleur 
que Fair enl^ve k la boule par vaporisation de Feau, k la quantity de ehaleur 
qu’il perd en se refroidissant, est probablement d’autant plus grand que cet air est 
plus sec, pareeque dans cet £tat, il est beaucoup plus avide d’humiditd que quand il 
approche de son £tat de saturation. 

“ Enfin, la temperature de la boule inouill^e est influenc4e encore auti^ement que par 
Fair imm6diatement ambient, elle est soumise au rayonneinent de Fenceinte dont 
Finfluence sera variable suivant V&tat d’agitation de Fair. 

Il me parait impossible de faire entrer toutes ces circonstances dans le calcul thdo- 
retique de rinstrument ; est je crois qu’il est plus sage de ne faire servir les consi- 
derations theoretiques qu’4 la recherche de la forme de la fonction, et k determiner 
ensuite les consiantes par des experiences faites dans les conditions d£termin6es. Cette 


* Axmalen der B. v. p. 87. 

2 Y 2 
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inani&re d’op6rer rae parait d'autant plus n^cessaire, qu'il reste beaucoup ^incertitude 
sur plusieurs des elements numdriques que entrent dans le calcul, no tarn meat sur la 
chaleur spdcifique de Vair^ sur celle de la vapeur, et sur la chaleur absorb^e par Veau 
larsqu^eUe se vaporise dans tairJ' — (P. 212.) 

These are the opinions of M. Regnault expressed twenty years after August bad 
invented bis formula^ and after bis own elaborate experiments ; and 1 have preferred 
giving them in his own language to free myself from any possible misconstruction in 
translation. M. Regnault thought that August's formula modified by him, would 
meet some of the difficulties expressed by him in the above quoted opinions, and he 
gives tables of results, which, with a limited range of the thermometer and small de- 
pressions, are sufficiently satisfactory ; but he candidly admits i’accord a beau^ 
coup moins parfait dans les bas temperatures et dans fair tr^s bumide in these cases 
M. Regnault says the fractions of saturation calculated are always above the frac- 
tions of saturation obtained by direct means, often to a veiy notable extent. M. Reg- 
nault got one of his pupils to tiy the psychrometer, under considerably diminished 
pressure, on the mountains in Switzerland, but the results were so little satisfactory 
that he does not give a detail of them. He induced also his friend M. Izarn, to compare 
the readings of the wet bulb in the Pyrenees, at a pressure of 700 millims. (27*559 in.), 
with the readings of an hygrometer invented by himself, which he calls “ bygromfetre 
condenseur,” and which he considers to be free from the objections to which Daniell’s 
hygrometer is subject ; and in a table given, the fractions of saturation are almost 
always much higher by the wet bulb than by the condenser, the depression in no 
case exceeding In a depression of l®-97, the differences of the fraction of 

saturation are respectively 0*7542 and 0*7937. Finally, M. Regnault says that his 
modified formula may give the elastic force of x a little too high, and that the coef- 
ficient 0*480 might be used instead when the fraction of saturation exceeds 0*40 Cen- 
tigrade, but that the coefficient 0*429 gives results nearer to the truth where the 
fraction of saturation is below 0*40. When the wet bulb descends below zero, he 
considers that the value of X should be increased from 610 to 689, but in the present 
imperfect knowledge of the true numerical value of several of the elements he will not 
venture to put forth a new formula for the psychrometer (p. 227). Several other phi- 
losophers have also given formulae : Burg from observation, *0004 528{/—Opi 
BoHNENBERGERalso fiom observation,/'=/- *0003962 ; also Kupffbr, Erman 
and Kamtz. , 

On the 24th of November 1 834 and 27th of April 1835, Dr. Apjohn of Dublin read 
to the Royal Irish Academy a very elaborate and able paper upon the theory of the 
moist bulb hygrometer. The results of his observations, experiments and theore- 
tical considerations, induced him to adopt the formula 

j j 87 30 • 

at p. 436 of the volume of the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for 1 840, the 

formula is yZlJL . 

^ J e ^ so * 
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and fioally, with the coefficient 

and with this formula*)* Colonel Boilbau of the Bengal Engineers, in charge of the 
Magnetic Observatory at Simla, to aid meteorologists, has calculated a series of tables 
of the tension of vapour from minus 10 °Fahb. to 170 °Fahb. for 30® of depression of 
the wet bulb by tenths, and for variations of pressure from 19 inches to 31 inches. 
It was these tables I used in the reduction of the preceding wet bulb observations ; 
and it was in the progress of their use, during several months’ labour, that at certain 
temperatures doubts were raised in my mind respecting the accuracy of the formula, 
from supposing the fraction of saturation unreasonably high when the depression of 
the wet bulb was inconsiderable, and unreasonably low when the depression of the 
wet bulb wiis considerable. The tension of vapour at considerable depressions startled 
rue, until at last I found in testing the tables that with a depression of the wet bulb 
of 19° at a temperature of 52° Fahb., and at a pressure of 29 or 30 inches, the results 
became impossible ; that is to say, the tension of vapour of the dew-point arrived at by 
the formula had a greater numerical value than the tension of vapour at the tempe- 
rature of the wet bulb, e. g. 

Fahr. Bar. 

o in* 

Dry bulb 52 30 

Wet bulb 33 20640 

Difference 19=(a)= 0! 147 (#—0=21794 

It is objected that a depression of the wet bulb of 19°, at a temperature of 52°, 
never can occur in nature but very considerable depressions, both of the wet 

* ArjoHN’s formula is expressed in English measures ; is the force of aqueous vapour at the dew-point ; 
/' the tension of vajiour at the temperature of evaporation ; a specific heat of air ; e the latent heat of aqueous 
vapour; d the depression or difference between the temperature of the air and wet bulb (f—f') ; p the pressure 
of the air in inches. 

t Differing little from Augustus formula, and converting it into the measures and scale used by August ; for 
all practical purposes, the two formula are the same. 

^ In a synopsis of nine years’ observations of the wet bulb at Mahabuleshwur, the following maximum de- 
pressions of the wet bulb occur in the respective months of the year : — 



In a preceding page it was shown that water in bottles under wet straw, exposed to the wind at Ahmednugger, 
cooled down to 65° Farr., the temperature of the air being 98°, difference 33°, barometer 28 inches, dew-point 
by Amohk 41°* 7, by Glaxsbxe 48°*5, 
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bulb and of the dew-point, have been observed even in our damp climate at tbe 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. For instance, in the records on the 6tb of April 
1845, at 6 P.M., the dry bulb was 53°’6, wet bulb 39°‘3, and dew-point by Danibix’s 
hygrometer 32°. The depression of the wet bulb being 13°‘4, tbe dew-point by 
Apjohn’s formula would be 14°, by GiiAisBEa’s factors 25°‘8, and byDANiBix’s hygro- 
meter it is found to be 22°. Which of these dew-points is to be taken to g^ve the 
rral numerical value of tbe tension of vapour ? At Greenwich, on the 3rd of June 1846, 
at 4 P.M., the dry bulb was 79°*!, and the dew-point by Danibix’s hygrometer 44°, the 
depression therefore 35°' 1. But I have recorded in the Meteorology of tbe Deccan, a 
depression of 61° of Daniell’s hygrometer taking place before tbe deposition of 
dew ; tbe temperature of tbe air being 90°, the dew-point 29°, at 4 p.h., on the 16tb 
of February 1828, at Downd, near Pairgaon, on the Beeina River*. Mr. Glaishbb, 
of the Royal Observatory, a most persevering and able observer, finding from expe- 
rience that the formulae in use with a constant coefficient did not give satisfactorily 
tbe dew-points at varying temperatures and varying depressions of tbe wet bulb, 
adqited a series of factors quite independent of theory, from the results of very ex- 
tensive comparisons of simultaneous observations of tbe wet bulb with Danieix’s 
hygrometer. These comparisons extended over several years, and through several 
thousand observations. He found that “ the dew-point temperature was so related 
to the temperatures of air and evaporation, that at the same temperature of tbe air, 
tbe difierence of temperatures of air and of the dew-point, divided by tbe difference 
of the temperature of the air and evaporation, was constant, but that it was different 
at every different temperature.” Arranging several thousand observations made 
during five years at Greenwich, and during three years at Toronto, and taking the 
mean value at every degree of temperature, he obtained a series of factors ranging 
from 8'5 at temperatures below 24°Fahr., up to 1*5 above 76°Fahr. ; these were 
published in the volume of the Greenwich Magnetical and Meteorological Observa- 
tions for 1842, 1843 and 1844. In 1847 Mr. Glaisher published bygrometrical 
tables in which some slight alterations of the original factors were made, and he has 
since made some further slight modifications. For tbe limited range in temperature, 
depression of the wet bulb and pressure, in which the comparisons were made and 
the factors deduced, they are probably the very best agents (at least above the 
freezing-point) for giving a close approximation to tbe true value of the readings of 
tbe wet bulb ; supposing always the wet bulb not to be subjected to the anomalous 
indications noticed by Professor Orlebar and M. Rbgnault. For considerable dif- 
ferences of barometrical pressure, and very considerable depressions of the wet bulb, 
the factors would require further correction. When the dew-point was obtained 
with difficulty by Danieix’s hygrometer, or in other words, when tbe depression 
of the temperature of evaporation was great, Mr. Glaishbb found that bis method of 
determining bis factors would not hold good, which he attributed to certain objec- 
• Philosophical lYansactions, Part I. far 1885, p. 184. 
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timn to Danielles hygrometer, and to which it is no doubt subject, bat which are 
applicable to all temperatures and all depressions, objections which were urged by 
M, RBGNAVi;r, and which induced him to invent his '^hygrom^tre condenseur,** an 
instrument which he pronounces to be free from the errors of Danibll's instrument, 
but the use of which I have not heard of in England, 

I have thus reviewed, in extenso^ the possible, indeed the probable sources of error 
in the very high degree of humidity constantly in the air, as represented by the wet 
bulb observations made in India, and I have no hesitation in expressing my belief 
that the results, which I have obtained with the labour of some months, do not re- 
present the real fractions of saturation of the air at the several places where the wet 
bulb was observed^; and I am the more confirmed in this opinion, with respect to 
the Neelgberries, by an oflScer now in London, who resided some time at Ootacamund 
and kept a meteorological register, who says that if the mean annual moisture in the 
air had amounted to anything like 90 per cent, it must have been most inconveniently 
felt in the clothes, hats, bedding and furniture of the residents ; but so far from such 
being the case, that, with the exception of occasional fogs, the bills were looked upon 
as rather dry than otherwise. From my doubts respecting the correctness of the de- 
duced fraction of saturation of the air at places in India, with the formulae I have 
passed in review, I may possibly except the observations made in the Deccan with 
Daniell’s hygrometer, which observations have a semblance of truth, although the 
instrument may be imperfect. Even with a comparatively low mean annual per- 
centage of 55 of moisture in the air, I would say such fraction of saturation was 
rather higher than the truth, for during some months of the year in the Deccan the 
air is so dry that it is difficult to prevent the disposition of the leaves of tables to 
curl up into hollow cylinders, and the nib of a quill pen is always most provokingly 
straddling out into the form of a pair of open compasses. 

By reason of the above-noticed sources of error in the wet bulb itself, and of the 
inadequacy of the formulae to give a satisfactory value to its readings, supposing the 
indications to be correct, I have deliberately mt applied any corrections to the read- 
ings of the, barometer on account of moisture. But even had the instrument been 
free from erL*or and the formulae exact, I still should have deemed it ineffectual to 
attempt to measure the moisture in a whole column of the atmosphere from a local 
observation^ with a view to apply to the barometer, which i-epresents the pressure of 
an entire column of the atmosphere, a correction for the tension of vapour;}:. Fur- 
ther, I have doubts of the propriety of applying to the barometer a correction for 

* Dr. McClelland says, The wet bulb thermometer would add greatly to the value of these results* but 
there are discrepancies in the register of the instrument m use (at Calcutta) which prwe it to ho imperfect,** 
Calcutta Journal of Nat. Hbt.* vol. v. p. 554. 

t ** This instrument [wet bulb] simply indicates the conditions of the air of the place where it is situated : 
at 100 feet above it the conditions may be very different.'* — GLAisnsa's H^^metrical Tables, p. 16, edition 
of 1847. 

* X The capacity of air to hold water in solution, or in a state of vapour, diminishes with the tempe- 
rature. 
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moisture suUractiveiy, even.were the tension of vapour satisfactorily determined for 
the wAole pressure. The barometeryh/& with increasing satumtion of the atmosphere 
with moisture, indicating the displacement of comparatively dry air by dilated vapour, 
the density of which is less than that of drier air, and a certain amount of pressure 
is taken off the bai*ometer and the mercury falls on account of the diminished density 
and elasticity of humid air ; but as soon as this vapour is condensed into rain the drier 
air resumes its ordinary density and elasticity, and the mercury mounts again. If 
the vapour came simply as an addition to the drier air, the density and pressure of the 
compound should increase, and the barometer should rise ; but this is contrary to 
fact. I would therefore not apply a subtractive correction for that vapour, which 
has already acted directly upon the barometer in diminishing pressure by displacing 
denser air. The object of applying any corrections at all to the barometer, on ac- 
count of moisture in the atmosphere, is stated to be to obtain from them the 
pressure of the atmosphere of dry air*;” but as such a state of the air is a physical 
impossibility as long as there is a drop of water upon the earth to be vaporized, as 
evaporation goes on at all temperatures, it may be asked, what practical advantage 
can be obtained from any such determination ? and the more so, may the question 
be asked, when experimenters are not in accord with respect to the numerical values 
of the tension of vapour at different temperatures to be applied as corrections-^. 

On the whole it appears very desirable that to direct means recourse should always 
be bad, if possible, for the determination of the dew-point, to Daniell’s hygrometer, 
or to Regnault’s condensing hygrometer ; and short of this, that persevering compa- 
risons should be made for years, in extended ranges of temperature^ depression and 
pressure, and at different elevations, to obtain a more trustworthy wet bulb formula, 
or an unquestionable series of factors. 


Rain. 

If it were necessary to suggest caution in generalizations from a limited number of 
local observations for the determination of the dew-point, caution is equally, if not 
more necessary in attempting to fix the normal rain-fall even in a narrow area, much 
less in a district or province. For instance, within the limits of part of the small island 
of Bombay, seven miles by two miles, the following is the result of observations with 
nine rain-gauges. The Fort and Esplanade are necessarily proximate; the Observa- 
tory at Colabah two miles distant, and the most remote gauge at the Government 
House at Pared, only five miles from the Fort, the other stations being interme- 
diate between the Fort and Pared. 

♦ Glai8Heb*8 Hygrometrioal Tables, p. 12, edition of 1847. 

t At 32® Fahe. Dalton's tension of vapour, in inches of mercury, is 0*200. at 95®s= 1*50297, at lOS^^s 3*500 in. 
The Physical Committee of the Royal Society adopted for 32® Fahb. 0*186, and fbr 96®=1-610. and 122® 
Fahe. 3*542; RBGNAULT.at 32® Fahb., has 0*18124, and at 95®T'AHa. X*64380.and at 122®=3*619. Kabmtx, 
at 32® Fahe., has 0*17999, and at 95’" Fahe. 1*57789 ; of course different results are come at by the use of . 
these Cerent values. 
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Bombay^ 1849« Bain-fall. 


■ 

Colsbah 

Observatory. 

Fort. 

Esplanade. 

BycuUa. 

Chinchpoogly. 

Aiiy Cottage, 
Maaagon. 

A|nicultura] 
gar^n, Parell. 

Parell 

Flagstafr. 


■■ 

HRIIIIII 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

* in. 

in. 

in. 




1 "■ 

Bi y iB 

0*00 

0*35 


0*00 

0*00 



^■TTIV 


^BTnB 

0*00 

0*04 

0-35 

0*00 

0*30 






0*00 

0*03 

0*05 

0'06 

0*05 

4 





0*00 

0*70 

0-66 

1*23 

0*65 




0*12 

^eITIB 

0*00 1 

l-SO 1 

0*55 


0*55 




0*00 

0*02 

0-00 / 

0*30 

0*46 

0*S6 


0*25 


0*06 

Bi iiB 

000 

0*00 


^ESiiB 


8 

0*00 

t iV 

0*00 

^eTiIb 

0*00 

0*00 



0*10 

9 

0-00 

1 



0*00 

0*00 


^ESi jB 

0*00 


000 

1 



0*00 

0*00 

0*15 

0*10 

0*^0 

11 

0-16 

0*32 



0*00 

0*09 


0*70 

0*30 

12 

3‘14 

1*78 

1*35 1 

1*06 

0*00 

1*26 

0*82 

1*92 

0*95 

13 

0*34 




4*00 1 

0*00 

l-SO 

2*16 

1*30 

14 

0*00 




1*86 

1*70 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

15 

0*00 


1*57 

1*43 

2*25 

0*00 

1*25 

2*18 

1*30 

16 

4*20 

4*65 

2*10 

3-76 

4*75 

5*00 

3*50 

6-79 

3*70 

17 

4*61 

2*34 

2-60 

2*22 

2*54 

2*25 

3*30 

7-68 

3*35 

18 

0*65 


1*01 

1*09 

1*10 

0*06 

1*35 

3*56 

1*50 

19 

0-16 

2*25 

1*81 

1*34 

0*75 

2*58 

1*65 

3*38 

1*50 


1-77 

5*22 

2*20 

4*55 

4*67 

4*70 

0*90 

1-60 

0*70 

21 

3.34 



0*43 

0*55 

0*74 I 

3*95 

11-10 

4*10 

22 

4*46 

4-28 

4*38 

3*93 

5*11 

4*70 

3*50 

7*66 

3*40 

23 



0*10 

0*13 

0*24 

0*30 

3*80 

6*88 

3*70 

24 

3-62 

4*53 

5*20 

5*22 

6*00 

6*43 

0*43 

0*90 

0-45 

25 

3*93 

10*51 

6-73 


7*60 : 

n-75§ 

5*40 

13*72 

5*50 

26 

5*72 

1*26 

1*50 

0*85 

0*85 

1*05 

4*95 

9-00 

4-90 

27 

1*25 

1*27 

1-86 

3*35 

2*55 

2*70 

1*25 

1*90 

1*25 

28 

2*22 

2*54 

3*00 

2*28 

2*80 

3*25 

6*25 

11*60 

6*10 

29 

2*78 

1*90 

2-50 

2*13 

2*20 

2*90 

2*10 

2*85 

2*15 


1*41 

1*55 

2*15 

1*42 

2*55 

2*70 

2*15 

3*40 

2*40 

31 

2*47 


4*50 

4*57 

3*75 

4*40 

2*35 

315 

2*45 

July 

48-67 





61*23 

52*50 

102*1411 

63*00 

June 

23*37 





25*56 

28*54 

46*60 

26*71 

Totals 

72*04 

74*50 

69*89 

68*45 



86-79 

81*04 

148*74 

79*71 


It is seen that in June the fall of rain varied from 19*46 in. at Bycalla to 46*60 in. 
at the flagstaff at Parell, and in July from 46*55 in. on the Esplanade to 102*14 in. 
at the flagstaff at Parell ; or omitting this as a doubtful return, to 61*23 in. at Airy 
Cottage, Mazagon ; and the total of the two months varies from 68*15 in. to 86*79 
(omitting the gauge at the Parell flagstaff) at Airy Cottage. I do not know whether 
the investigations were carried out for a whole monsoon, but in case the discre- 
pancies continued, it would be diflicult to determine the normal fall of rain in Bom- 
bay. But the anomaly is not confined to Bombay ; Dr. Murkay, in a paper published 
in the Journal of the Physical Society of Bombay, No. 9, p. 172, has the following 

♦ Gauge overflowed. t No register kept for first thirteen days — 4 inches set down at guess. 

t Gauge overflowed. 

$ The gauge was running over, but this seei|||» pretty nearly all that fell. It poured in torrents from 5 p.m. 
on the 25th till 6 a.m. 26th. 

li The difference here is the same as last month (twice as much of fall being set down here as fell everywhere 
else) ; and so enormous and unaccountable as to lead to the inference of some tremendous blunder. 

MDCCCL. 2 Z 
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observations respecting the fall of rain in the town of Sattarah and military canton* 
ment adjoining : The quantity of rain in the town of Sattarah usually exceeds that 
in the cantonment, situated a mile N.E., by 6 or 8 inches/' Annexed are the results, 
to which he has added the fall at his own bungalow or house, equidistant between 
the town and cantonment, so that the three localities are within the range of a mile. 


1 Years. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 


36-06 

44-89 

40-^4 

38*34 

42*92 

39*52 

31*65 

43*17 

40*98 

39*00 

33-41 

e7‘8i 

39-36 


The increased fall of rain in the town of Sattarah, which is 2320 feet above the 
sea-level, is no doubt chiefly caused by the hill, 3200 feet above the sea-level, upon 
which the fort is situated, rising from the back of the town ; but this will not account 
for the difference in the fall at the Bungalow and Cantonment Hospital. The facts 
show how necessary is a local knowledge of physical features before generalizations 
can be ventured upon safely. 

In my former paper in the Philosophical Transactions I pointed out the remark- 
able differences in the fall of rain, twenty to twenty-five years ago on the sea coast, 
at the top of the Gh&ts, and at Poona, thirty-five miles to the eastward of the Gh&ts. 
Dr. Murray confirms ray views in a much more detailed manner than I was enabled 
to attempt, in the following Table for the year 1848 : — 



Bombay. 

Ohata. 

1 Western Dtetnets. 

Eastern distrieto. | 

Moani of 
33 yean. 


Meera. 

Enteib- 

wor. 

Sattorob. 

Shore. 

Wye. 

Plml. 

tun. 

Jbutt. 

nva- 

poor. 

Pnnder- 

pour. 

Akal. 

kote. 

8anat»> 
num, 
meons 
14 yean. 

Sindola, 

1848. 

HiU 

Fort. 

Town. 

Canton. 

ment. 

January 

Febnu^ 

March 

April 1 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September ... 

October 

November ... 
December ... 

22-26 

25-04 

17-08 

11-25 

1-19 

0*06 

0-20 

0-15 

1*31 

3- 31 
46-53 
92-) 0 
72-33 
81-32 

4- 58 
2-07 
0-05 

3*60 

41-70 

74-28 

47-81 

617 

7-23 

4-37 

2-75 

10-93 

22-90 

616 

2-30 

2-75 

1-85 

2-60 

5-98 

19-83 

602 

1-80; 

2-27 

0-19 

2*50 

4- 10 
18-77 

5- 00 

1- 46 
4-64 

2- 91 

0*80 

0- 74 
8-04 
3*71 

14-64 

2-60 

214 

4*89 

1- 57 

0-04 

0- 76 
2*79 
8-26 
12-02 

2- 55 

1- 40 

3- 28 
1-71 

2-10 
2-37 
13-20 
5-19 1 

0- 91 

1- 50 
4-15 

2-09 

2-20 

9*05 

1- 6I 
096 
275 

2- 25 

6-24 

4-30 

2-70 

1-24 

3-66 

2*45 

3-59 

1- 59 

3- 07 

4- 82 
264 
888 

2- 17 

1 

H 

1- 83 
3*68 
4*65 

4- 88 

2- 84 

5- 82 
2-80 

Year 

76-82 

254-05 

185*16 1 

49-64 

38*69 

39-38 

33-41 

27-81 

20-42 1 

20-73 

24-18 

18-17 

25*42 

28-55 

25-45 


With the exception of Bombay and the Sanatarium at Mahabuleshwur, the records 
are for the year 1848. The following are the respective elevations of the places above 
the sea-level : — 


MahabU' 

leabwor. 

Sindola. 

Meera. 

Entesh- 

war. 

Sattarah 

Fort. 

Sattarah 

Town. 

Sattarah 

Canton* 

ment. 

Bhore. 

Wye. 

Pbultun. 

Jbutt. 

poor. 

Funder- 

poor. 

Akal- 

kote. 

4500 


R340 

3700 

3200 

2320 

2320 

2350? 

2320? 



20007 

2000? 

2000? 
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Dr. Murray adds, "The prodigious mflnence of the Gh5ts in modifying the 
amount of the S.W. monsoon rain, is perhaps nowhere more strikingly shown than 
in the N.W. parts of the Sattarah territory. If we ditiw a line nearly straight from 
west to east, from Mahabuleshwur, on the summit of the Gh&ts, to Phultun, a 
distance of little more than forty miles, we shall find at the commencement of the 
line a rain-fall of 240 inches, at an altitude of 4500 feet ; 180 inches at Sindola, a 
mile distant, and elevated 4600 feet ; 50 inches at Paunchgunnee, at a further distance 
of eleven miles and an elevation of 4000 feet ; 25 inches at Wye, four miles further 
east and 2300 feet in height above the sea, while at the extremity of the line at Phultun, 
thirty miles from Sattarah, and about the same level as Wye, the quantity is reduced 
to 7 or 8 inches.” But Dr. Murray must have meant during the S.W. monsoon, as 
he bad previously represented the fall of rain at Phultun at 24*18 in. in 1848, in' 
1847 at 24*04 in., and in 1846 at 18*09 in. Some inches of those amounts however 
are attributable to the Madras monsoon, which commences in October, when the 
Malabar coast monsoon terminates, and Phultun, from its easterly position, gets an 
uncertain sprinkling from the Madras side. 

Dr. Murray, with a view to show not only the discrepancies in the total annual 
fall of rain at places within comparatively limited distances situated on the plateau 
of the Deccan, but the remarkable contrasts in the monthly fall at two proximate 
places, has given the following Table of the fall of rain at Sattarah and Phultun for 
1846 and 1847, Phultun being thirty miles east of Sattarah : — 



Sattarah. 

|| Phultun. 1 

1846. 

1847. 

1 1846. 

1847. 

January 

0-18 


1 

( 


February 

0*18 


i 

0*02 

March 


0*18 

1 

0*52 

April 


10*88 

1 1*44 

4*19 

May 

3*49 

0*39 

! 1*06 

2*88 

June 

10*49 

3*77 

1 3*80 

1*53 

July 

16*04 

6*28 

1-95 

0'84 

August 

J2-13 

2*68 ! 


0-50 

September 

0*77 

3*55 j 

1 1*05 

S-00 

October 

2*98 

5*25 

2*50 

3*06 

November 

0*98 

8*00 

5*04 

4*60 

December 

2*46 

0*05 

1*53 

0-89 

Year 

39*52 

40*98 

18*09 

24*04 


Dr. Murray, in a paper published in the autumn Number of the Journal of the 
Physical Society of Bombay for 1849, adds to the proofs of the extraordinary discre- 
pancies in the fall of rain in proximate localities. He states (page 18), "At the Sana- 
tnriqm at Mababuleshwnr, at 4500 feet, the rain-fall during 1848 was 245 inches, 
being within 3 inches of the average fall during the preceding twenty years. At 
Sindola, the residence of Mr. Prbre (the British minister), situated a mile east from 

2 z 2 
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the Sanatarimn, about 100 feet higher^ with the intervening eminence of Mount Char- 
lotte rising to a further height of 100 feet, the quantity of rain did not exc^eed 185 
inches daring the same period ; hence a difierence of 60 inches or 24 per cent, at 
two houses situated at the same station. The position of the ground explains the 
difference, but probably few people, on examining the localities, would have antici- 
pated its amount. It shows the supreme importance of instituting multiplied obser- 
vations, before deciding on the site of a sanitary hill station.** 

To add to the means of comparison, some other rain-fall localities from the sea- 
coast, and Konkun, or country between the Gh&ts and the sea, — from the Gh&ts and 
from the plateau of the Deccan, are annexed, being the mean fall for the years 
1844-47. 


Sea*ooMt of Kookun. 

Konkun, 
aomewhat lalaad. 

Western Gh&ts. 

Western 

Ohftts, 

East 

branch. 

1 Deeean. 

Bombay, 

«ea-Icvei. 

Rutna- 
gberry, 
150 feet. 

Tanna, 

kvel. 

Dapoolee, 
000 feet. 

Kundalla, 
1740 feet, 
183H and 
1835. 

Mahabu- 
leshwur, 
4500 feet. 

Pauneh- 
gunnee, 
4000 feet, 
18:«5, 181V 
and 1843. 

Satta- 

rah, 

£130 

feet. 

Kola- 

rs';: 

Poona, 

)84‘i 

feet. 

Nassick. 

Bcl- 

gaum. 

SOfM) 

feet. 



Dbar- 

war. 

Ahmcd- 

nugger, 

1000 

feet. 

KhoU- 

poor, 

1847 

6873 

114*55 


134*96 

141*59 

354*84 

50*69 

39*30 

30*74 

19*03 

26*72 

40*90 

38*81 

21*83 

32*16 


Tanna and Dapoolee are situated between the sea-coast and the foot of the Gh&ts. 
Kundalla is on the crest of the Gh&ts on the high road from Bombay to Poona. The 
places in the Deccan lie eastward of the Gh&ts. Arranging the above places accord- 
ing to their supply of rain, it appears the greatest fall is on the crest of the Gh&ts, 
increasing from 141 ’59 inches at Kundalla at 1740 feet to a mean fall of 254*84 
inches at Mahabuiesbwur, at 4500 feet. From the crest of the Gh5ts the supply of 
rain decreases towards the sea-coast westward, but decreases in an infinitely greater 
ratio eastward on the plateau of the Deccan. Along the coast the supply of rain 
diminishes with the increase in latitude. 

In further illustration of the unequal fall of rain in the Bombay Presidency, the 
returns for May, June and July 1849 are annexed. They are the latest I have re- 
ceived except from Bombay. 


|H|||||||H 



Surat. 

Nassick. 

Asseei^hur. 

Ahmedabad. 

Phoonda 

Gh6t. 

Mahabu- 

leahwur. 

Paunch* 

gunnee. 

Calcntu. 

May 

June 

July 

0*00 

22*82 

51*68 

0*405 

9*056 

6*425 

■ 

Roy 

0*00 

8*63 

7*03 

0*23 

5*45 

16*31 

2*03 

4*10 

7*62 

0*00 

50*00 

83*00 

0*00 

59*90 

89*^4 


6*00 

13*0 

8*25 

Total 

74*60 

15*885 



21*99 

13*76 



11*95 
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To General Cuuukn of the Madras Artillery, and British minister, with the Rajah 
of Travancore, I am indebted for the following comparison of rain-fall at stations on 
the coast of Malabar and Coromandel : — 



U I H 


feet. Cochin. 



30 feet. Quilon. 1842. 

... 1 17 1-32 3-3d 22-24 

16-00 i 

8-65 

1843. 

1-42 0-47 0-50 9 85 24-62 

26-52 

20-72 

1844. 

0-55 0-70 8-15 

15-55 

5*75 

1845. 

3-30 ... 4-65|0'25 4-85 

13-80 

9-55 

1846. 

2-90jl-60 22-70 

17-65 1 

10-55 

Means 

0-94 0-33 1-98' 3*14 16-51 

17-90 

j 11-04 


30 feet. Allcpy. 


50 feet. Cape Comorin. 


00 feet. Vaurioor, close to 
Cape Comorin. 


130 feet. Trevandrum. 





1842. 

1-15 

0-25 2-92 

2-50 

27-67 

20-00 

1843. 

3-20 

ors'd-oo* 

5*75 

30-12 

32-80 

1844. 

0-37 

2*87' 2-55 

3-00 

24 33 

23-12 

1845. 

4-92 

(KSO; 8-80 

2-65 

17-80 

25-20 

1846. 

0-00 

1-70 0-20 

3*15 

31-45 

29-00 


8-60 i 

7-42 

7-45 

5-15 

6-70 

2-87 

3-95 

0-46 

3-80 

130 


3-34 


2-28 2-27 110606 


4- 87 7*47 81-06 

5- 85 2-15 1-00 105-72 

18-95 3-25 3-60 60*57 

15-35 1-85 3*70 61*70 

9-40 4 75 0-10 74-75 


1*93 1-21 4-27 3-411 26-271 26 02 



••• 

... 6-50 


1-20 

(1**90 

1-30 

2 8(>i 

1 

3-30 940 


18 i2, 0 35 0 (55 2-35 1 20 

1843. 1*40 I 00 0-75 0 40 9-90 2-05 0-80 

1844. . 0-50 0-20 ... 0-90 3-00 0-80 

1845. 2-75, ... ,3*65 ... 170 1-45 2-70 

1846. ... ... 0-90 1-65 5-20 2-90 0 55 


212 j 0-97 



3-70 

0-351 0-86 

3-6(» 

0-80 

0-02 2-52 

8 80 


... MO 

0-30 

4-40 

0-77 3-40 

0-85 

0-10 

... 1-07 

4-02 





6-80 3-05 

3-10 7-62 

3-76 16-17 
015 18-52 
0 75 17-30 


4-26 3-28 24-67 


8*30 0-35 57-70 

2- 05 11-42 85*45 

4-40 2-15 47-05 

3- 92 5-00 62-57 

4- 40 2-30 69-92 
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The stations extend along the Travancore or western coast from Cape Comorin^ 
lat. 8® 4', to Cochin, lat. 10® 30'. Of the three stations on the Tinnevally or Coro- 
mandel coast, Shenkottah is near Courtallutii, immediately at the east base of the 
Gbftts, and about sixty miles from the sea-coast of Travancore; Palamcottab is 
about thirty miles from the east base of the Gh&ts, is sixty miles from the western 
coast, and in the latitude of Quilon ; Vaurioor is only three miles north and a little 
east of Cape Comorin. The western and eastern stations are separated by the Gbkts, 
which in some places rise to a height of 6000 feet, but within ten miles of Cape Co- 
morin they break off into separate groups and peaks of greatly diminished height. 

Bearing in mind the preceding extraordinary discrepancies, not only in the annual 
and monthly fell of rain in the same locality and in pmxiraate localities, I proceed 
to place in juxtaposition the fail of rain at various places in India, from such returns 
as are within iny reach, from places at the sea-level and at different elevations above 
the sea-level; and it may well be a question how far even the means of many years’ 
observations in any one locality, exhibit normal conditions for the fell of rain }n 
circumscribed areas, much less for districts or proviiices. 

The relative positions of the stations on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts having 
been previously stated, it only remains to notice the places somewhat inland. Poona, 
at 1 823 feet, is about forty miles eastward of the western scarp of the Ghkts, and 
about sixty miles as the crow flies from the sea-shore. Kotergberry, at 6100 feet, is 
part of the Neelgherry mountains, and lies a little to the eastward of the ridges of 
Dodabetta at a lower level of 2340 feet. Dodabetta is part of the Neelgherries, and 
the highest point of the peninsula of India. Mababuleshwur, Mercara and Uttra 
Mullay, at the common level of 4500 feet, are nearly in the same meridian, but lie 
between, 9° and 18® north latitude, and are situated near to the western scarp of the 
Gh&ts. (See annexed Table.) 

The first feature of this Table is the almost total want of rain at every station in 
the month of February, with the exception of Kotergberry and Dodabetta, and it may 
be accounted for by this month being intermediate between the times of the S.W. and 
N.E. monsoons ; the former, on the Malabar coast, commencing in May and ending in 
October, and the latter commencing on the Coromandel coast in October and ending 
in January. The other two intermediate months, March and April, have very limited 
fells of rain, excepting at Kotergberry, Uttray Mullay.and Dodabetta, at which 
places the supply is very liberal ; indeed at Kotergberry imd Dodabetta the maximum 
monthly fall ot the year appears to occur in April, a month that belongs to neither 
the Malabar nor Coromandel monsoons, but as the wind at Dodabetta was almost 
entirely from northerly and easterly points, the supply of rain may be more reason- 
ably considered to appertain to the tail of the N.E., rather than to the commence- 
ment of the S.W. monsoon. Poona, at 1823 feet, and Mababuleshwur in the Deccan 
and Mercara in Coorg, at 4500 feet, have scarcely a sprinkling from the N.E. mon- 
soon. and the months of December, January, February, March and April, may be 
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oimsidered their dry months ; but Mercara^ lyiBS iBucb further south than Maha* 
buleshwur, would appear to benefit slightly from the terminal falls of the N.£. mon- 
soon, or from the preliminary squalls of the S.W. monsoon. On the eastern or Coro- 
mandel coast, the months that are comparatively dry (or rather destitute of rain, for 
the wet bulb won’t admit them to be dry) on the western coast, are necessarily the 
reverse of the eastern, and we thus see October, November, December and January, 
at Madras, and the other stations on the east coast, with a monthly fall of rain 
ranging from 0*90 to 15*13 inches. The mean annual fall at Madi*as, for twenty-two 
years, from 1822 to 1843, ranges from 18*45 inches in 1832 to 88*68 inches in 1827- 
Calcutta, although within the regular S.W. monsoon, appears to benefit more from 
the Coromandel monsoon in January than any other of the stations noticed in the 
Table. The Tables indicate that as the stations approximate towards each other, 
and lie nearer to the apex of the triangular-formed peninsula of India, excepting at 
Cape Comorin, so do they respectively benefit in an increasing ratio from the mon- 
soons of either coast. For instance, Madras derives considerable advantage from 
the Malabar monsoon in the months of July, August and September, while Cochin, 
Quilon, Allepy and Trevandrum, on the Malabar coast, and the mountain stations 
of Uttray Mullay, Kotergherry and Dodabetta, lying between the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, are liberally supplied from the N.E. monsoon in the months of October, 
November and December, while Mercara and Mahabuleshwur, similarly situated as 
Uttray Mullay and Dodabetta, but in a higher latitude, and nearly iu the same me- 
ridian, derive scarcely any benefit from the N.E. monsoon ; indeed, north of the 
eighteenth parallel of latitude, that is to say of Poona, the rain-fall of the N.E. mon- 
soon does not extend, at least as far as the returns I have been able to collect afford 
me the means of judging. Another feature of the Table indicates that the S.W. mon- 
soon does not burst simultaneously along the whole line of the Malabar coast, but 
would appear to creep up slowly from Allepy towards Bombay, commencing in 
fact on the coast of Travancore partly in April, but absolutely in May, and rarely, 
if ever, commencing in Bombay before the first week in June; the S.W. monsoon 
therefore on the coast of Travancore and Malabar, precedes the time of its occur- 
rence at Bombay by a month at least. I had thought that along the coast the 
quantity of rain diminished as the latitude increased, and the large annual fall at 
Allepy and Cochin, compared with the fall at Bombay, seemed to justify the opinion ; 
but the fail at Cape Comorin, Trevandrum and Quilon, does not justify the opinion ; 
and supposing that any such law held good on the Malabar coast, it plainly has not 
any existence on the Coromandel coast. It is certain, however, that as the tropic is 
approached on the western side of India, the annual fall of rain sensibly diminishes 
along the coasts of Kattywai* and Cutch ; and at the mouths of the Indus, not only is 
there no trace of the S.W. monsoon, but Lower Scinde would appear to resemble those 
singular tracts on the earth, the Deserts of Sahara and Gobi, and the coast of Chili, 
denominated ** rainless.” I regret not having been enabled to get more than one re- 
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pillar met^rologioal register from the military caotonmeot at Karracbee^ situated near 
one of the mouths of the Indus ; but the scanty information supplied to me affords 
sufficient proof that if Lower Scinde does not belong absolutely to the rainless districts, 
it approaches veiy nearly to them. Unfortunately, neither in the large cantonment at 
Kurrachee, nor at other stations in Scinde, up to 1849 were regular meteorological 
registers kept, e^ecepting perhaps for mere temperature, or if kept they were not made 
available to the public. Casual observations have been made and sufficient attention 
paid to the rain-fail, or rather the absence of it, to enable us to say definitely, that to 
Lower Scinde the S.W. monsoon, in its usual sense, does not extend, and that the 
country does not appear to have other sources of supply. The following Table is 
arranged from the details in a letter dated Kurrachee, July 6th, 1848, noticing the 
occasional showers that fell from April 1847, a pluviometer having been set up, but 
apparently for veiy little purpose ; — 


Register of Rain at Kurrachee, from April 1847 to July 1848. 


1 1847. j 

1848. j 

M»y. 

June. 

July. 

Angiuit. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April 

May 

June. 

Jul). 

None. 

None. 

A shower. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

A few drops. 


It thus appears, if the register be correct, that in fifteen months only two showei*s 
occurred, and those so light as not to be appreciable by the pluviometer. 

The following extract from a subsequent letter, dated 1st of September 1849, to a 
certain extent is in harmony with the previous record : — 

We have had a few smart showers lately. Ever since June it has been constantly 
threatening rain ; the sky has been always overcast, and both in July and August 
showers fell, but the whole fall for the season has hardly amounted to 3 inches ; and 
yet in Upper Scinde, at Mooltan, in the Punjab, and generally in India, where the 
S.W. monsoon prevails, the usual averages have in some places been doubled.” 

In this year, at Bombay, the unusual quantity of 1 18*88 inches fell. The only other 
part of Scinde from which I have any record is from Kotri near to Hyderabad on 
the Indus, and the return transmitted to me is annexed. The public duties of the 
observer called him occasionally away from his station and prevented a continuous 
record, and it is only for 1846 that a year’s observations are complete, and in 1847 
four months were omitted. 
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Eidxvotfi^ a joamid kept at K<^i near Hfderabad on tlie Indtis, byMr.SivATH, 
engineer ; for the months entered the blanks indicate the months of no observation. 



1S4S. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1849. 

January 


None. 

None. 


None. 

Februaiiy ... 


None. 



None. 

March 


« 

None. 


0*35 in. 

April 

May 


None. 
1*76 in. 

t 

None. 


11 

June ......... 


6*33 in. 



July 


0*37 in. 




August 


None. 

t 



September ... 


None. 

None. 

None. 


October 


None. 

None. 

$ 


November ... 


None. 

None. 

None. 


December ... 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 




8*35 in. 



0*35 in. 


I am enabled, however, since the preceding notices were written, by the arrival in 
England of the medical returns from the Bombay army for 1847, to give an official 
and authentic record of the rain-fall and temperature at Kurracbee for 1847. It will 
be seen that for eleven months not a single shower fell, and that in one month only 
did rain fall, the record being in accord so far with the letter dated 6th of July 1848, 
differing, however, inasmuch as the rain in the official report is represented to have 
fallen in J une and the latter in July. 


1847. 

Thermometer. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

January 

February ... 

March 

April 

O 

83 

74 

84 

84 

53 

69 

70 

75 

77 

80 

78 

83 

80 

73 

69 

44 

67 

67 

77 

79 

83 

87 

84 

88 

86 

80 

73 

63 

in. 

UpiHIIIIIIIIIIH 

May 

90 

94 

90 

95 

90 

93 

91 

83 


June 


Julv 1 


^9 


Mean 

88*43 

69-08 

77-76 








in a review of the above rain-records we find some singular features. Along the 
western coast of India, from Cape Comorin to the month of the Indus, tbere is a 
paucity of rain at the former place, and an almost total absence of it at the latter, 

* On the 4th of thi« month n few drops of ndn fell at simset. 
t Rain during the night and light showers during the day. 

X At sunset drops of rain. 

$ At F.M. of the 7th heavy showers of run with wind, thunder and lightning, 
it On the doth light idiewers. 

3 A 


MDCCCL. 
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vhile’ai{eW'^IIlltawlfroln>CapeC)omo(<M amotmts tolls incdiH! and 

is tiie ii^tode'of BoMbay it doe»bot'&H behMr a ttiean 7d*8S incbeb fiw tbe moo^ 
soon akMM^ but/prooeBdiog akii%<Cbe ooast noMhwards the sappty inrther dlminisbeB, 
or beOomes' irregular- add uniertaifi in quantity, and at tba mouthit of the' Indue 
aliDoet disappears. -'Aleng the'ObrOinandel'ooast the N.E. wOiMDoa does not a^war 
to supply much more than one-half 'Of tbb ‘&H on the MshAar ebast, the'ineaa of 
tvrenty-two years at Madras being 44*57 inches, tbe quantity slightly increasing with 
the latitude from Cape Comorin; '"Adotber 4hdrked> feature is tbe greatly increased 
fall of rain \yith the iqcr^as^ ,^eyation abpye the sep-le'^^l, , 9 f,^»e place of pbse^a- 
tion up to a certain , bdght, l^eyond which the, quiiin]tityo^ ram^ gradually diminishes 
as the place of observation is ipore^leyated) , at .least such .are the indications in the 
tract of lan^ which lies between the spa-isbore ap.(^ t^e. base.pf.tl^e Gh&ta between Cape 
Comorin and Goozerat, and along the western faoe ^f the Ghkts themselves, '^hc ob- 
servation dqes not hold good however oni the elevated lands to the eastward of the 
crest of the Bombay and Malabar Gh&ts. .^long the sea-coast the falls vary from 
28*35 inches, at Cape Comorin to 1.13*26 inches at Alfepy, but increase at stations 
neaiing tpe Ghkts at diiferent elevations to more than 300 inches at 4500 feet, and 
above that height the falls gradually diminish in quantity. For instance, the 


incheii. 

Mean of seven stations at sea^evel, western cokst, is 81 70 

At “150 feet, Rtttnf^fberry, in the Konfeira 1 14*56 

At 900 feet, Dapoolee, Southern Konknn 134*96 

At 1740 feet, Knndalla, the pass from Bombay to Poona. . . . 141*59 

At 4500 feet, Mahabdleshwur, means of fifteen years 254*05 

At 4500 feet, Mercara in Coorg, mean6 bf three years 143*35 


At 4500 feet, Uttray Mullay*, in Travancore, means of two years . 268*21 
At 6100 feet, Kotergherry, on the Neelgfaerries, one year. . . . 81*71 

At 8640 feet, Dodabetta, highest point bfWestem India, one year 101*24 

Hence the elevation of the line of maximum fail would appear to be about 4500 feet, 
and above this level the supply of rain is diminished ; Mababuleshwur, Mercara and 
Uttray Mullay, although differing greatly In latitude, lie nearly in tbe same meridian, 
and are' all *at the same elevation.' The comparathre smalt fall at Mercara' is ac- 
counted for by the feet of its not being so liear tbb’ westerto scarp of the Ghfits as 
MababtdeshM^nr and Uttray Mullay, and tbe effect bf a statitm being placed a few 

* SinM the above vrw ^tten I have received a letter ftom Oeneral Colmit, dated Travandnun, 6th ei 

Jmnuury 1^0. giidag an account of the M' of rain for 1849 at fee Uttray Mulli^'range. ' 

i^hee. ' ' * 

< ’ - . . At 50Q|eet.hfMoff^iige..,.,., 58. 

At 2200 feet, Attagherry..,., 1^0 ,, 

i,,i , At 4500 feet, Uttray Mullay 240 

8li0«lng‘dtS8OOfeet'n'atD‘df46'&oMeldeStifinahilMii>atWSool^.><‘>‘> < 5 . 



m 


nines «Bkfe«£ tbe Gliiis npoa:<|d|e-£m>off<rMik lMisr>«i«eedf |)SaQ< 4 hosini 
lesbinirtaiiii PaaaebgBiniyi tbeJ^sr place beiof elewen mileaeasM^ard oC Uie fonner, 
and atalever level af-cnly-SOOIeet, yet. the meandbU «f Ji^years^at MabaMesbwur 
wa8tfl64'06 inohes, and of <the>latteF &0*69 incbes. in 1849 the .contrast was still 
greater, 4he fell at Mababnleshwnr amountii^ to theienormons qnan^ty of 338'38 
inohe8|.iwhileat<Paaaehg|ii*Ay><only saincbeis fell:, .j. .. 

VI I i!- , ( s.ic.t" , ;■ .,i . . » , ' • -U’ 

, Midri at d^ermt Ekvatwna^ , , , t . i 

Mr. Miixatt, in his Meteorology of 'the’L^e Dii^ricts of CnmWland and West- 
moreland, has adduced 'shdicient evidehce to pfrovC thht the sahie law, if it hen few, 
obtains In England in mounfelhoHs dfetridts^ but Mr.Miu.ERfe elevation of maniOum- 
fell is about 2000 feet instead oit 4^(101,' as tn' India.’ " ’Phis difference’no doubt resnits 
from the differences 6^ latitude and consetpient' meab' temperature, and would Indi- 
cate that the stratum of Sfepobr 6up]^lyi’u*g the maximum quantity of rain floats ‘at a 
less hei^t beyond the’ troi>ic8 tbUtr#itbin them'.’ ' 

In a communication' froth' Mk Miix^r,' dated llune 7, 1849, he gives as follows the 
fall of rain at different heighlfe' in the Lake Districts of Cumberland and West- 
moreland'. 


“ The. Moantain Gauges. > > 


No. 

. 

In 19 ttiontlit. 

Slst of Docemter 

1947 to 91st of 

December 1848. 

Summer months. 

1st of May to 
Slst of October. 

Winter months. 
Deoembier 1847 
to .Arnnl 1848, 
and November 
and December 
1848. 

XXIi 


9 

1 

in. 

49*46 

in. 

xxtr. 


91‘3S 

46-81 

44*31 

xxm, 

xxtv! 


148*59 

78*98 

60-35 

77-64 


138'7S 

78*37 

XXV. 


109-19 

43-18 

66-01 

XIV. 

Vdfey to the weftt, Wastdale 

187*47 

50*16 

77-81 

xni. 


95*n 

.37*69 

38*018 

XXVI. 

139*48 

57*97 

81*51 

XIX. 


177-36 

68*96 

108*39 


“From the table for the suramar months, it appears that between the 1st of May 
and the Slst of October, the gauge at 1290 feet ha8!raoeived 20j| per cent, more rain 
than the valley ; at 1334 feet, 15| per cent, more ; at 1900 feet, 41^ per cent, more ; 
at 2928 feet, 6 per cent, lass ; aud at 3166 feet, 1 per .cent. less, than the valley. 

“ In the winter months, the gauge at 1290 feet has collected 0*5 per cent, more; 
at 1344 feet, 5^ per cent, more; at 1900 feet, 1 per' cent, more; and at 2928 feet, 
42^ per cent, less than the adjacent valley.** 

These results are in accordance with the observafiqns |,have given from India. In 
addition to the preceding from Mr, Mipux, annex his rain*reGorda at lower levels 

3 a2 
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£»> the yean 1845, 1848, 1847 and 184^ as they ewfina, frefli Eurcfeaa JocaUtie^ 
the &ct8 1 have stated respecting the great discrepancies in the foU of irain proxi* 
mate stations. 


Fall of Rain in the Lake Districts of CnmberlaiMl and WestmorelaBd at vaiimis 
heights Dp to 3166 feet, l^nd almost nnifocmly from a tresterly qaarier. ' 



These records attest that in the tovn of Whitehaven the difference in the fall of 
rain in the High Street and on the steeple of St. James’s Chui-ch in 1845, was 15*727 
inches, and in 1848 the difference was 10*998 inches, while at the Flosb, only three 
miles south of Whitehaven, the fall was in excess in those yeare respectively over the 
&11 in the High Street, 2*873 inches and 13*478 inches, while the excess over the &1I 
on the steeple was 19*600 inches and 24*476 inches. In Borrowdale also, in a field 
adjoining a garden, in the years 1847 and 1848, the fall was in excess in the prden 
of 2*44 inches and 3*67 inches respectively. These facts suggest caution to all ob- 
servers in other parts of England and elsewhere. 

Professor Phiixifs for some years made observations at York on the top of the 
Minster, the Museum, and on the ground, to determine the effect of elevation upon 
the rain-fall, but objections being taken to the results in respect to eddies of wind and 
other causes of error, he lifted rain-gauges into the air, independently of buildings, and 
the results of the observations for the years 1843 and 1844 he communicated to the 
British Association at York in 1844. * 

The sums of the rain-fell in the two years at different heights were, — 


incbei. 

24 feet 24*158 

12 feet 26*039 

6 feet 26*109 

3 feet 26*298 

l^foot 26*559 


The nearer the earth, therefore, the greater the amount of nun collected. Mr. Mii*- 
taa’s records at Whitehaven, giving for four years the amount of nun collected in 
the High Street and on the Church Steeple, confirm Professor Philufs’s dbservn^ns, 
supposing the steeple to be 78 feet above the High Street, At Odcutto, in the 













owMtm'nowr hr mtnii: > ' 


m 


SwrvejMnr-CMmeiarB <Moe, «imilar <^8ervad(«8 nuufe at tbe Kspeeti«% hetgffats 
of 4 feet and 40 feet, and I have inserted the results in the general rain-fell Tcfele for 
four years. Hie sums vrere respectively 261*97 inches and 247'41 inches, and the 
annual means 65*49 inches and 61*85 inches. 

Dr. Buist states that at the observatory in Bombay, in iwe rain-ganges, one at 
3 feet from the ground, and the other above the observatory at 32 feet, the 

inchet* 

Lover gauge for 1843 . . . =356 24 

Upper gauge for 1843 . . . 3=49*07 

Lower gauge for 1844 . . . =366*51 

Upper gauge for 1844 . . . =366*08 

These results therefora are in accordance with Professor Phillips and Mr. Miller’s 
observations, taken at limited heights, but entirely antagonist to Mr. Miller’s own 
observations and those I have supplied in this paper from India for heights exceeding 
a few hundred feet. The supposed law may hold good for small differences in eleva- 
tion on the plains, but the law is reversed in mountainous districts. 

Two great features of my Rain-table demand express notice, the paucity of rain at 
Cape Comorin and at Kurracbee, at the extremities of nearly the same meridional 
line, and the prodigious fall of rain at the elevation of 4500 feet at three stations dif- 
fering greatly in latitude, but situated nearly in the same meridian. I have not any 
satisfactory explanation to offer of the want of rain either at Cape Comorin or at 
Kurracbee. I am not at all acquainted with the physical character of the country 
about Cape Comorin, and cannot therefore express an opinion how fer local circum- 
stances occasion the phenomenon. 1 had thought that a very high mean tempera- 
ture, with a limited range of the thermometer, might account for the want of rain 
at Kurracbee on the Indus, the vapour from the ocean not coming into an air cold 
enough to condense it; but the I'egister of the thermometer for 1847 at Kurracbee 
shows that I could not found a satisfactory argument upon its records, for the 
maxima are not so great as at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; the minima are lower, 
and the mean temperature is lower than at either of the places ; some other cause 
therefore must be looked for than a high mean temperature. The clouds which con- 
stantly pass over Kurracbee, would appear not to be condensed until they impinge 
upon the Sulimanee Mountains, which run parallel to the right bank of the Indus. 
The explanation of the prodigious fall of rain at the level of 4500 feet is simple and 
satisfactory. The chief stratum of aqueous vapour brought from the equator by the 
8.W. monsoon is of a high temperature, and floats at a lower level than 4500 feet; indeed 
1 have looked over, or upon, the upper surface of the stratum at 2000 feet. It is dashed 
with considerable violence agiunst the wratem moral faces of the Gb&ts, and is thrown 
op by these barriers in accumulated masses into a colder region than that in which it 
naturally floats ; it is consequently rapidly condensed and rain falls in floods. The 
uncondensed vapour which escapes up the chasms and over the crest of the Gb&ts, 
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«flMs die precaHons and acan^ supply tq .tbe lands to the safitmurd, Mrhieh the 
Tables diow. 

Maximum Dai^ Bain-FaU. ' f 

As might be looked for, the greatest fall of rain in any ope day i^ met with n the 
records of those stations where there is the greatest annufd.jMI* Mabahnleshwn r and 
Uttray Mullay. At the former station the greatest fall in any day in afteen 
years was 13'06 inches on the 2nd of September 18Sl3, bnt the months of Junej July 
and August, bare numerous instances of a daily ^1 of 1 1*32 inches, 12*^6 ipches, 
and 12*69 inches in those months respectirely. The greatest monthly fiiU at ijlaha- 
boleshwur was 134;42 inches in July 1840. , At Uttray Mullay the greatest daily MI 
in three years was 15*1 inches on the 14th of Oct<^ber 18^0. On the 11th « De- 
cember of the same year there was a fall in one day of 1 1*4 jnches, and on the ^ of 
October 1844 the Ml in one day was 9*0 inches. In 1846 ihere whs not a daily fall 
approaching these figures. In Bombay, in 1 845, the greyest daily Ml was 4*71 inches 
on the 24th of July, and the next year, on the 16th of July, a daily fall occuried of 
5*16 inches ; but Dr. Buist mentions that on the 1st of July 1844 there was a fall of 
rain in twenty-four hours of 7*44 inches, two inches haring fallen in serenty roidutes ; 
but this was on the first burst of the monsoon, which set in later than ustM by, ’three 
weeks. On the 10th of July, bowerer, 9*43 inches fell, the greatest of the year. In 
the Deccan there is rarely a greater duly fell than two inches, bnt in the Saftarah 
records a maximum daily fall of 4*40 inches in four years i$ stated to bare occiurred 
in April ; but this was in one of the squalls which are the pi'ecursors of the moilsoon. 
Annexed is a comparison of the Mi of rain in Bombay and at Mafaabulesbwpr for 
many years. 
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Register of tWiPInTiom^r at iiomt>i^, fr^ t^e year 1817 to 1849. 








Total All ht June, 


Yeaif. 


July. 




July, August, 

M aluifmlMh wnr , 

Jane. 

Aufuit. 

Sei^tsmb^r. 

October. ^ 

Oeptembsr, sad 
OutobsSolsiliOi 

4»00leet. 



' . < 'll; • 


; . ' ' 

. >■ 

w , , 


1817. 

ill. 1 

46-72 

^‘•67 ‘ 

ta.. 

9-34 


U.f®* » Mi 

loi^i) ' 


1818. 

22*54 

1H9 

28*43 < 

10^39 

2^7‘. 

81*14 


l$19. 

iseo. 

15*95 

18*82 

,81*66 , 

■ 88*87 ■ ' 



■..;f*r;*, 

77*96 

7r*M 


1891. 

15*18 


28*38 

• 18*29 

' 

: < 82-59 


1889. 

89^4 

m 

33-83, 

22*16 


112*22 


1883. 

*1-76 

‘ 19‘7il^ 

4^8 


6170 


1884. 

3*89 

6*97, • 

W'86 

J*78 

2-37 

83*97 


1825. 

24*45 

23*17 

12-94 

9*68 


72-24 


1886. 

17-78 

26*97' 

8*40 

' 28*l« 

‘ M7 ' 

78-49 


1887. 

49*15 

10-29 

10-51 

..‘o-vs 

0*92 

81-03 


1828. 

23*53 

52-75 

17*22 

22-08 

6*40 

121-98 


1829- 

87*86 

19*78 

12*40^ 

4-95 

0r66 

65-65 

257*06 

1830. 

20*96 

32*46 

10*66 

.7*78 


71*86 

232-93 

1831. 

88*46 

Upst 

27*64 

22*34 

2-OB 

101-83 

186-82 

1832. 

13*63 

48-05 

4*65 

7*11 

0-65 

74«9 

226-87 

1833. 

18*30 

21-80 

13*35 

23-54 

0-20 

71*39 

203-74 

1834. 

14*16 

21-83* 

18-05 

12-55 

3-68 

70*47 

297*31 

1835. 

9*99 

4-27 

36-76 

I2tl7 

<H49 

62*61 

226-71 

1836. 

21*36 

24-53 

37*41 

4-69 


87*99 

243-56 

1887. 

18*61 

24-39 

29^43 

< 5-15 


64*58 

267-76 

1838. 

89*70 

8-70 

7*34 

5-04 


50*78 

180-17 

1889. 

18*29 

32-19 

18-45 

4-70 


73*62 

233-23 

1840. 

93*04 

24-24 

4*20 

7*55 

2-12 

63*16 

284-43 

1841. 

23*27 

21-21 

20-53 

1-27 

3-21 

71*49 

281-04 

1842. 

16*84 

26*45 

37-10 

10-41 

4-36 

95*16 

304-90 

1843. 

9*33 

29-49 1 

18*20 

9*00 

0-25 

59*87 

285-67 

1844. 

14*17 

35-52 

6-55 

9*16 


65*40 

262-32 

1845. 

19*70 

20-44 

6-56 

8-03 


64*73 

249-93 

1846. 

31*71 

40-56 

5-60 

8*45 

1*16 

87*48 

288*34 

1847. 

33*47 

16-80 

8-92 

5-80 

0-32 

67*81 

218-83 

1848. 

42*37 

13-83 

7*87 

4-01 

6*34 

73*42 

245-01 

1849. 

28*82 

51-68 

13-66 

29-65 

1-07 

118*88 

338-38 

Average for 1 j 
33 years. J 

22*86 

25-04 

17*08 

11-25 

1-19 

76*82 



Note , — ^The Bombay register is only for the months of the monsoon, and it does not appear that any record 
has been kept of the fall in the other months annually. The record at Mahabuleshwur is for the whole year« 
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fTmb at Madras. 

Directioa of the Wind at Madras, blowing from the different f/uarters of the etmipass, 

from hourly observations. 


■ 

1841. 

1848. 

1843. 


ms. 1 

■ 

m 

m 

S.E. 

N.E. 

N.W. 

S.W. 

S.B. 

N.E. 

N.W. 




B 

22 

8.E. 

ESl 

N.W. 

S.W. 

S.E. 

N.E. 

Jan.... 





105 

51 

■ 

508 

74 

89 

98 

049 

64 

47 

193 

440 

87 

87 

196 

484 

Feb.... 




-f- 

9^ 

184 

227 

889 

83 

88 

434 

133 

45 

98 

mm 

849 

n 

71 

893 

197 

March 

2 

170 

378 

0 

26 

QT] 

276 

1 

15 

179 

587 

83 

18 

866 

449 

17 

18 

881 

477 

33 

April 

m 

471 

115 

14 


mm 

269 

Hi 

0 

mm 

488 

2 

15 

236 

451 

19 

3 

380 

835 

8 

May 

67 

Da 

S19 

37 

56 

468 

811 

9 

73 

376 

mm 

35 

67 

426 

215 

36 

78 

437 

mm 

Kd 

June 

86 

539 

86 

9 

86 

447 

133 

■E 

88 

553 

76 

3 

196 

397 

84 

43 

888 

896 

51 

45 

July... 

144 

511 

76 

13 

96 

57S 

68 

13 

181 

562 

54 

7 

1*7 

498 

in 

8 

188 

498 

EH 

■a 

Aug. 

85 

358 

888 

19 

37 

487 

144 

86 

120 

494 

117 

3 

EH 

411 

95 

38 

185 

478 

189 

8 

Sept. 

115 

356 

188 

43 

91 

877 

174 

76 

153 

355 

168 

44 

114 

359 

187 

Hi 

98 

371 

888 

88 

Oct.... 

865 

93 

145 

841 

ITiTl 

803 

881 

819 

194 

183 

119 

848 

171 

851 

185 

197 

88 

874 

229 

158 

Nov. 

838 

16 

58 

414 

139 

16 

34 

531 

194 

8 

11 

513 

236 

H 

51 

433 

96 

m 

66 

558 

Dec. 

819 

0 

10 

515 

157 

16 


IQfl 

m 

19 

144 

374 

846 

s 

64 

426 

149 

14 


477 

Total 

... 

... 

i 

... 


3275 

g 

8145 

1868 


H 

1934 

1493 

2991 

8340 

1966 

1099 

3161 

B 

1980 


Note, — ^N.W. includes the winds blowing between N. and W. points, and the same applies to the other 
quarters. 


The prevailing wind at Madras is the S.W., which wind brings to Bombay and the 
Malabar coast their monsoon rains^ but which to Madras becomes mostly a hot wind 
after traversing the peninsula, and carries with it to Madras only a few showers. 
The S.W, wind begins to prevail at Madras over every other wind in the month of 
April, and mostly remains the dominant wind until the end of September: the S.£. 
wind then prevails until October, about the middle of which month the approaching 
N.E. or rainy monsoon of the Coromandel coast almost displaces the S.E. wind. Its 
full development takes place in November, and it remains the prevailing wind until 
February, when the S.E. regains its influence, and is greatly the dominant wind 
until April, when it is gradually displaced by the S.W. wind. The N.W. wind makes 
its appearance in every month of the year, chiefly in the months of the S.W. or Malabar 
monsoon, but least so in the months of March and April, in the years 1841 not in 
March, and 1842 not at all in April ; the N.E. wind failed in the same months in the 
respective years. The N.W. is the quarter from whence Madras has the smallest 
amount of wind. The largely prevailing wind is the S.W., which, coming up from 
the equator, is the chief source of rain supply to India generally, but of which the 
Coromandel coast gets but a scanty proportion in consequence of the high western 
Gh&ts intercepting and condensing the chief part of the vapour brought by that wind. 
The next prevailing wind is the S.E., and this equally blows from the equator upon 
Madras and the Coromandel coast ; but it is nevertheless not the t*ain«bearing wind 
of the Madras monsoon, which is from the N.E., sweeping over the bay of Bengal 
from Burmah. The S.W. wind from the Indian Ocean is a rain-bearing wind, but 
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the S.E. mnd, also from the Indian Ocean, is not a rain-bearing wind in the sense of 
a monsoon. By a comparison of the Wind-table with the Rain-table of Madras, it will 
be seen that in the months in which the S.E. winds prevail, February, March, April, 
September, and early part of October, the first three months are almost entirely rain- 
less, and the little that falls in September is owing to occasional S.W. winds. This 
may be owing to the air over the peninsula in those months, from the position of the 
sun in the ecliptic being too hot to condense the S.E. vapour. On the contrary, the 
N.E. wind from the bay of Bengal comes loaded with vapour in November, De- 
cember and January, and the sun being far south, the peninsula is rapidly cooling, 
and the vapour from the bay of Bengal being of a higher temperature than the air 
upon which it is thrown, is condensed. The valuable table from the Madras Obser- 
vatoiy shows by inspection, the gradual changes of the wind from one quarter to 
another, and the total annual numbers under each quarter show considerable uni- 
formity in successive years. 


fVinds at Bombay. 

The following Table of the winds at Bombay, for the year 1843, is from the hourly 
observations taken by Dr. Buist, LL.D. Although the numbers of hours at which 
the winds blew are placed under the points N.W., S.W., S.E., N.E., the numbers 
embrace the winds within each quarter of the compass; for instance, N.W. embraces 
all the winds blowing between N. and W., and so on for the other quarters. 



N.W. 

S.W. 

S.E. 

N.E. 

January 

38S 

56 

11 

157 

February 

397 

15 

32 

132 

March 

451 

30 

28 

138 

April 

448 

94 

17 

47 

May 


273 

12 

1 

June 

85 

438 

73 

7 

July 

133 

491 

1 0 

0 

August 

184 

460 

i 2 

3 

September 

98 

390 

! 43 

53 

October 1 


41 

50 

253 

November j 

324 

1 

51 

348 

December 1 

130 

0 

64 

382 

Year | 

3184 

2289 

383 

1521 


The Table shows that the prevailing wind at Bombay, in 1843, was from the points 
between N. and W., having blown at 3184 hours. The next prevailing wind is from 
the points between S. and W., having blown for 2289 hours, being the rain-bearing 
wind of the so-called 8.W. monsoon, from May to September inclusive ; but in truth 
the wind most generally blows from the W.S.W., with a leaning to a point more 
westward, and a S.W. and by S. wind during the monsoon is of rare occurrence. The 
wind from the points between N. and E« is the next most prevalent. It begins to 
prevail in October, and continues prevalent as long as the N.E. monsoon blows at 
MDCCCL. 3 B 
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Madras, on the opposite coast of India ; it may be said to cease entirely wlien the 
Malabar monsoon approaches in May. The S.E. wind, unlike Madras, is little felt 
at Bombay, having blown at 383 hours only during 1843. Few as the occasions 
are on which it blew at Bombay, it would appear to have resulted from the veering 
of the N.E. wind through E. to a point southward of east ; a wind strictly from the 
S. is scarcely known at Bombay. The N.W. wind, which is the dominant wind at 
Bombay and the least prevailing wind at Madras, blows at Bombay most in those 
months when it is least felt at Madras, namely, the first five months of the year, and 
in the months of March and April it almost disappears at Madras ; but at Bombay in 
those months it blows at more hours than any other wind blows in any other two 
months of the year, excepting probably the W.S.W. in July and August. In January, 
February, March, April, and up to the third week in May, the wind from the N. to W. 
points blows from eleven to twenty-two hours daily, the remaining hours having the 
wind from the N. to £. points, constituting the land-wind, the N.W. being con- 
sidered the sea-breeze. In part of October, November and December, the reverse is 
the case, the N.E. or land-wind prevailing from thirteen to nineteen hours daily, and 
the sea-breezes appearing between noon and 10 p.m. The suddenness with which the 
prevailing winds commence and terminate is a marked feature in the meteorology of 
Bombay. The wind from the S. to W. points begins suddenly tlie third or fourth 
week in May, and as suddenly terminates in the first or second week of October. 
The wind from the N. to E. points takes the place of the S.W. wind and terminates 
suddenly in May. The N.W. wind, owing to its being a daily alternating wind with 
the land-breeze, from the heating action of the sun upon the land daily, has a more 
continuous character throughout the year, appearing even in the monsoon months, 
when a few days’ sunshine heats the land ; it is however much less'frequent in those 
months than when the son bears with continued force upon the land. 

Winds at Calcutta. 

With regard to the winds at Calcutta, Dr. J. McClelland, in the fifth volume of 
the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, has given a reduction of the meteorological 
register kept at the Surveyor-General’s Office, Calcutta, from the 31 st of October 
1843 to the 31st of October 1844 ; from bis paper the following extracts are made in 
a condensed form : — 
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Wind ftt noon. | 

N.W. 

S.W. 

S.E. 

N.E. 

1843. 





November 

26 

1 

0 

3 

December 

24 

0 

0 

5 

1844. 





January 

25 

0 

3 

3 

February 

23 

2 

0 

4 

March 

1 

20 

8 

0 

April 

0 

26 

3 

1 

May 

0 

24 

4 

3 

June 

5 

21 

3 

2 

July 

1 

17 

11 

1 

August 

1 

17 

13 

0 

September 

4 

19 

5 

2 

October 

4 

7 

6 

3 

Year 

114 

154 

56 

27 


As these observations are only for noon in each day of the year, they are of little 
value ; supposing them however to be typical of the variations of the wind, there is 
a certain accordance with the winds at Madras and Bombay in the respective months 
of the year, with respect to the winds blowing between the points S. and W., and 
with Bombay in the winds blowing between the points N. and W., excepting that the 
latter cease to prevail in March in Calcutta, but do not relax in Bombay until June. 
The winds of the S.W. monsoon would appear to commence in March in Calcutta, 
but not until May in Bombay. The tendency of the N.W. and S.W. winds in Cal- 
cutta, however, is rather to blow, the former from the N. and the latter from the S., 
than from intermediate points ; out of 353 observations, the wind blew sixty-eight 
times from the N. and ninety-one times from the S., while the N.W. blew only thirty- 
four times and the S.W. wind only forty-two times. Judging from the Table, Cal- 
cutta is little affected by the winds of the N.E. monsoon. There is only a single in- 
stance of no wind ” at noon during the whole twelve months. 

The following Table shows the direction of the wind at six different hours, and 
the relative duration of each wind throughout the year : — 



N. 

N.W. 

W. 

S.W. 

s. 

S.E. 

£. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

No. of ob- 
servations. 

Sunrise 

32 

M 



m 

29 

25 

20 

137 

353 

9** 60®a.m 

59 





34 

23 

37 

3 

351 

Noon 

58 

34 



mm 

19 

29 

26 

1 

3m 

2** 40® p.M 

52 

40 



105 

20 


24 

6 

352 

4^ P..M 

53 

42 

45 


93 

34 

31 

12 

6 

352 

Sunset 

56 

18 

11 

23 

116 

23 

17 

9 

78 

341 

Total 

310 

179 

216 

190 

536 

150 

145 

118 

231 

2101 

Proportion of each 

Sl-6 

29*8 

36 

32*6 

89*3 

26-5 

24-1 

19'6 

38*6 

350 


From this Table the S.W. monsoon, which at Bombay has a disposition chiefly to 

3 B 2 
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blow half a point to the westward of W.S.W., at Calcutta blows chiefly from the S., 
and the prevailing N.W, wind of Bombay becomes a northerly wind in Calcutta. 
The Table shows that almost the only hours of calm are at sunrise and at sunset. 

Winds at Mahabuleshwur. 

At Mahabuleshwut*) at 4500 feet above the seadevel, the following is the mean 
monthly direction of the wind, as given by Dr. Murray in a synoptical view of fifteen 
years* observations : — 



Direction. 

Force. 

January 

Easterly. 

E.N.S.'N.N.W. 

Moderate. 

February 

Moderate. 

March 

V.B.) N.M.W. 

Moderate. 

April 

N.En N.N.W. 

Moderate. 

May 

K.E., N.N.W. 
W.S.W. 

Moderate. 

June 

1 Moderate. 


W.B.W. 1 

i High. 

: High. 

Moderate. 

August 

W.S.W. i 

September 

W.S.'W. 

October 

Variable. 

Light. 

High. 

High. 

November 

Easterly. 

Easterly. 

December 



From the generalities in the Table, it would not be safe to deduce any normal con- 
ditions from comparisons with the wind tables of Madras, Calcutta or Bombay. In 
the months of January, November and December, Mahabuleshwur would appear to 
share more largely in the easterly winds of Madras than in the N.W. winds of Bombay 
in those months ; but in February, March, April and May, and the rest of the year, 
the station would appear to have much the same winds as prevail at Bombay. Its 
elevated position, therefore, does not remove it from the periodic currents of air of a 
lower level. Even Dodabetta, at its great elevation of 8640 feet, is partly subject to 
the periodic winds of Madras and Bombay, at least as far as one year’s record of 
observations recorded hmirly from Oslbr’s anemometer enables us to judge. 

Winds at Dodabetta. 



N.W. 

s.w. 

S.E. 

N.E. 

1847. 

February 

5 

0 

17 

6 

March 

4 

0 

2 

25 

April 

May j 

7 

3 

* 

IS 

.3 

8 

2 

IS 

June 

4 

26 

0 

0 

i 

IS 

13 

0 

0 

August : 

27 

0 

1 

3 

September | 

21 

5 

0 

4 


9 

0 

12 

10 

November 

5 

7 

3 

15 

December 

6 

0 

S 

17 

1849. 

January 

2 

0 

16 

13 

Year 

in 

62 j 

63 

129 
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llie winds of the S.W. monsoon, however, terminate in July instead of October. 
This is the more remarkable, as Dodabetta lies between Madras, where these winds 
are the prevailing winds of May, Jane, July, August and September, and Bombay, 
where the same winds prevail in the same months. It is probable, therefore, that 
Dodabetta is situated just above the upper surface of the stratum of wind and 
aqueous vapour which supplies the S.W. monsoon to Western India, and therefore 
has comparatively a small supply of rain from this source. But it is not situated 
(although on the western coast) above the stratum of wind and aqueous vapour 
which supplies the Coromandel coast during the N.£. monsoon, as it has the same 
prevailing winds between the N. and E. points in the same months as at Madras, 
from October to February, when the N.E. ceases at Madras, but continues at Doda- 
betta until late in May. The prevalence of winds from points between N. and W. 
in the months of July, August and September, is peculiar to Dodabetta : neither 
Mahabuleshwur, at 4500 feet, nor Madras, Bombay nor Calcutta has similar indica- 
tions. However, as this so-denominated N.W. wind very frequently blows from only 
one or two points to the northward of west, the wind may belong to the monsoon of 
Western India, local physical circumstances having given it a slant. On the whole 
it may be said, that the peninsula of India, in its length aqd breadth and the atmo- 
sphere over it to the height of nearly 9000 feet, is subject to periodic winds ; but at 
widely separated places, varying a point or two from the apparent normal winds, and 
commencing or terminating a week or two earlier or later. May, June, July, August 
and September have prevailing winds from points between W. and S.; October, 
November, December, January and February have prevailing winds from points be- 
tween N. and E. ; February, March and April, at Madras, have a prevailing wind 
from points between S. and E., as opposed to Bombay, where the wind in those 
months prevails from points between N. and W., with rare instances of a S.E. wind ; 
while at Calcutta the N.W. wind terminates in February ; but a series for years of 
hourly observations, like those at Madras, are necessary to give that confidence which 
cannot be given to deductions from the meteorological data at present available from 
India. 

It is usually understood that very high winds materially depress the barometer, but 
the records at Dodabetta do not support this view. On the lytb and 18th of April 
1847, the wind blew with a mean pressure of 2 1 lbs., and 1 4 lbs. respectively upon the 
square foot; but the barometer only fell from 21*955 on the 16th to 21*917 on the 
17th, and rose to 21*984 on the 18th ; and there was a maximum pressure from the 
wind on the 17tb at one time of 35 lbs. 26tb of May, maximum wind 28*5 lbs., baro- 
meter not affected more than 0*010 inch ; 12th of June 30 lbs., 26th of July 32 lbs., 
lOth of September 85 lbs., and 14th of October 22 lbs.; but these pressures of the 
wind bad little or no effect upon the barometer. 
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Fogs. 

In tbe Madras observations there is not any mention made of fogs ; and Captain 
Ludlow of the Madras Engineers, who recorded the observations, tells me that fogs 
are almost unknown at Madras, the nearest approach to a fog being an occasional 
mist on the ground, not visible more than 3 feet above the surface. 


Madras. 


Fogs. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta, 

1843. 

1843-44. 

Fog». 

Fogs. 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 


0 

0 - 


0 

0 


0 

' ( 


0 

® ] 


0 

0 . 


0 

1 J 


0 

0 

L 

0 

* 

0 

so 


Mababuleshwur, 
15 yearst 


Fogs. 
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At Bombay there are not any records of fogs in the hourly observations for 1843 
nor 1844, but Dr. Buist informs me that mists are of regular occurrence in March ; 
they begin early in February and continue for five or six weeks. They disappear 
after sunset, and are slightest from sunrise to noon*. At Calcutta, from Dr. M‘Clbl- 
land’s Report, there were only twenty instances in 1843-44, almost entirely at sun- 
rise. At Mahabuleshwur, from the latter end of May until the middle of October, 
there is almost a continued fog with deluges of rain. At Dodabetta the prevalence 
of fogs is very remarkable, there being no less than 136 records of dense fogs and 
hZ of light fogs during tbe year. Of the dense fogs 52 occurred at Q** 40" a.m. and 85 
at S'* 40'“ p.M. ; 27 light fogs at O'* 40'“ a.m. and 25 at 3** 40"* p.m. 


Electricity. 

1 have not any data of a character to enable me to speak satisfkctorily on the sub- 
ject of the electric state of the air at the several stations. 

I conclude with a rapid analysis of the preceding Tables. 

In my paper published in the Philosophical Transactions in 1835 upon the Meteor- 
ology of the Deccan, I arrived at the following conclusions : — That Humbou>t was 
mistaken in supposing, upon the authority of Horsburgh, that the diurnal atmo- 

• I prenime Dr. Bvim meant mitty and compatatively aemi-txanqmient hmttd air, aa diatmct from fogt. 
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spheric tides were suspended during the monsoon in Western India, The fact was 
also unquestionably established of the existence of four atmospheric tides within 
twenty-four bours^ — two diurnal and two nocturnal, each consisting of a maximum 
and minimum tide, and the occurrence of these tides within the same limit hours as 
in America and Europe ; the greatest mean diurnal oscillations taking place in the 
coldest months, and the smallest tides in the damp months of the monsoon in the 
Deccan, whilst at Madras the smallest oscillations were in the hottest months : it was 
shown also that these tides took place regularly without a single instance of interrup- 
tion, whatever the thermometric or hygrometric indications might be, or whatever 
the state of the weather, even storms and hurricanes only modifying and not inter- 
rupting them. The anomalous fact was also shown of the mean diurnal oscillations 
being greater at Poona, at an elevation of 1823 feet, than at the level of the sea, in a 
lower latitude at Madras or Bombay, while at an elevation greater than Poona, the 
mean diurnal oscillations were less than at Poona. It was shown also that the seasons 
did not affect the limit hours of the tides ; but it was shown at the same time that 
the turning-points of the tides were sometimes irregular ; that a tide flowed for a 
longer or shorter period, and that there were numerous cases of a stationary state of 
the atmosphere at the hours when the tides should turn. It was shown that the 
maximum mean pressure of the atmosphere was greatest in December or January, 
gradually diminished to June, July or August, and subsequently increased to the 
coldest months. The trifling daily and annual range of the barometer, compared 
with the ranges in extra-tropical climates, was shown ; also the more limited annual 
range of the thermometer in the Deccan than in Europe, but the existence of a 
greater daily range ; the maximum mean temperature w^as in April or May, and then 
gradually declined to the coldest months ; very considerable differences in the dewing- 
points within very narrow areas were shown ; dew being frequently local and occur- 
ring under anomalous circumstances, and the great contrast between the dewing- 
points, on the sea-coast at Bombay and in the Deccan, was pointed out ; the rain in 
the Deccan was not more than 28 per cent, of the quantity that fell in Bombay; the 
winds principally westerly and easterly, rarely from due north or south ; and finally, 
the rarity of fogs was stated. 

It is very satisfactory to find in the discussion of the meteorological observations in 
the present paper, from a very extended area, from different heights and from observa- 
tions, some of which are hourly, and which run through several yeai^s at the same station, 
that after an interval of twenty years the accuracy of the former deductions should be 
established almost to the letter ; but as some of the observations now discussed were 
from hourly records, continued through considerable periods of time, an opportunity 
has been afforded of investigating abnormal conditions, which the former limited 
number of diurnal observations did not permit ; and from these sources a rapid re- 
view of what appear to be normal and abnormal conditions is now appended. — 
Ist The annual and daily range of the barometer diminishes from the sea-level up to 
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the greatest height observed, 8640 feet at Oodabetta, from a mean annual and mean 
daily range at Madras of 0*735 and 0*122 to 0*410 and 0*060 at Dodabetta ;--"lhe 
annual range would appear to increase, about and beyond the northern tropic, as the 
annual range at Calcutta (not by hourly observations) is 0*9 11 ; but the diurnal range 
is somewhat less (0*115) than at Madras, At no one of the places of observation, 
even taking the maximum pressure of one year with the minimum pressure of an- 
other year, does there appear to have been a range of pressure equivalent to an inch 
of mercury ; nevertheless in the Cyclones, or rotatory storms, there occurs at times 
a range of pressure of nearly 2 inches of mercury within forty-eight hours ; but it is 
shown from a comparison of the simultaneous records on board ship, where these 
great depressions were noted, with the records at the observatories on shore, that the 
great depressions occurred within very limited areas. 

I bad formerly shown that the times or turning-points of ebb and flow (if the terms 
be permitted) of the aerial ocean were occasionally retarded or accelerated, although 
the means fixed the turning-points within certain limit hours ; but 1 was not aware 
that in the ebb or flow of the four daily tides, they ever retrograded or baited in their 
onward or retiring courae. The hourly observations now satisfy us that abnormal 
conditions are of no infrequent occurrence, — that the tides at times flow or ebb for 
four, five, six or even seven and eight hours*, — that frequent instances occur of re- 
ti*ograde movements for short periods of time, as if the tide had met with a check 
and been turned back ; and at the turning-points there are numerous instances of 
the atmosphere being stationary for a couple of hours. 

The maximum pressure ot the atmosphere is in the coldest months, December or 
January, but the minimum pressure is not in the hottest months, but in J une or 
July. The barometric readings, when protracted -f", show a gradual curve from De- 
cember or January descending to June or July, and then ascending again to Decem- 
ber or January, there being an occasional interruption in October or November ; and 
as the curves at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta correspond, and as Madras has no 
S,W. monsoon, while Bombay has a S.W. monsoon, and as Bombay is destitute of 
the N.E. monsoon of Madras, it would appear that the general movements of the 
mass of the atmosphere are little influenced by any conditions of its lower strata ; 
but the curve of pressure would seem to have some relation to the sun's place in the 
ecliptic. 

The normal conditions of daily temperature are, that it is coldest in India at sun- 
rise, and hottest between the hours of 1 and 3 p.m. ; but the preceding tables sbow 
many abermtions from this rule. The regular increment or decrement of mean 
monthly heat from the maximum or minimum period is somewhat remarkable, as the 
curve is independent of the S.W. monsoon at Bombay and the N.E. monsoon at Ma- 

* One instance at Aden of nine boors ! 

t To that very able and zealous meteorologist. Dr. Bnisr, LL.D. of Bombay. I am indebted for the pro- 
tracted curvet of preatiire of the barometer appended to tbia paper. Plates XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX. 
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dras ; and the passage of the sun twice over both places does not derange the curve. 
The anomalies of the annual mean temperatures of Madras^ Bombay, Calcutta and 
Aden, not diminishing with the increase in the latitude of the respective places, are 
pointed out, and numerous instances are given of the very great power of the slant' 
ing rays of the sun beyond the tropic. As is the case with the barometric, so do the 
heat tables indicate that the annual and daily ranges of the thermometer diminish 
with the elevation of the place of observation above the sea-level, the elevated table- 
land of the Deccan however being an exception to this rule. At Mahabuleshwur, at 
4500 feet, the temperature of the air was never below 45° with a maximum and 
minimum thermometer ; and at Dodabetta the temperature of the air was never 
below 38°*5 ; nevertheless at both places ice and hoar-frost were frequently found 
on the ground at sunrise, resulting from the separate or conjoined effects of radia- 
tion and evaporation. I have already stated that I do not attach much value to the 
readings of the wet bulb, owing to the various sources of error in the instrument 
itself, and to the manifest sources of error in the existing theoretical formulae for 
giving a numerical value to its readings to fix the tension of vapour in the atmo- 
sphere for the determination of the dew-point. No doubt the dew-points obtained 
by meiins of the wet bulb have a certain relation to the truth ; and in some favour- 
ably er)ncurring conditions may be as proximate to the truth as dew-points would 
be, obtained by direct means; but the elaborate experiments of Regnault show 
that in a calm in the open air or in a chamber, the wet bulb surrounds itself with 
its own humid atmosphere, and with a breeze blowing upon it the temperature of 
the wet bulb falls or alternates as the wind blows more or less rapidly upon it. 
Moreover, Professor Orlebar points out a source of error to which no doubt all 
the observations in India w^ere more or less subject, namely, the proximity of the 
dry bulb to the wet bulb, and the cold from the latter in consequence depressing the 
temperature of the dry bulb, two, three, or more degrees below^ the temperature of 
the air, necessarily producing fallacious results. Making allowance for the defects of 
Daniell's hygrometer, the dew-points obtained by its means are infinitely more 
worthy of confidence than those obtained by means of the wet bulb. On the whole, 
I would not venture to say more Mith respect to normal conditions of moisture in 
India, than that the air of the sea-coast has always a much greater fraction of satu- 
ration than the lands of the interior, and that the elevated plateau of the Deccan is 
periodically subject to very great degrees of dryness. 

The rain-tables are so extensive that it will only be necessary to point out some 
unexpected phenomena connected with the distribution of rain. It is found both on 
the sea-coasts and on the table-lands of the Deccan, that within very limited ai^as, 
the differences in the fall of rain may be very great. With nine rain-gauges employed 
in the small island of Bombay in the months of June and July, in the monsoon of 
1849, the quantity collected in the different gauges ranged in July from 46 inches to 
102 inches, and in June from 19 inches to 46 inches. At Sattamb, with three rain- 

MincccL. 3 c 
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gauges within the distance of a mile, they differed in their contents several inches 
from each other ; and at Mahabuleshwur and Pauncbgunny, nearly on the same level, 
the latter place being only eleven miles to the eastward of the former, the difference 
in the annual fall of rain was respectively 254 inches and 50 inches ! The normal 
conditions are, that there is a much greater fall of rain on the sea-coasts than on the 
table-lands of the Deccan, but that the Gb&ts intervening between the coasts and 
the table-bnds have three times the amount of the full on the coasts, and from ten 
to fifteen times the amount of the fall on the table-lands of the interior ; the paucity 
of the fall of min at Cape Comorin and in the mouths of the Indus would also ap- 
pear to be normal conditions. 

The Tables must be referred to for the winds ; the normal states are those of the 
S.W. and N.E. monsoons, and the influence of the latter is periodically felt at the 
height of 8640 feet, which height would appear just at the upper surface of the stratum 
of air constituting the S.W. monsoon ; but hourly observations for lengthened periods 
of time are necessary from Dodabetta, to determine what really are t he periodical winds 
at tiiat height. From the points other than those between S. and W., and N. and £., 
there is also at the several stations a certain amount of periodicity in the winds ; the 
winds that are common to different stations having only a slant more or less at tlie 
difierent stations ; for instance, the S.W. and N.W. winds of Bombay blowing in the 
summer months in Calcutta incline rather to be S. and N. winds, than S.W. and N.W'. 
winds; but to be enabled to speak with any precision upon this branch of the meteo- 
rology of India, and indeed upon most other branches with a comprehensive and philo- 
sophical object, hourly observations are necessary, — simultaneously taken with previ- 
ously compared instruments by zealous observers ; and having the records in a form 
common to ail the observers, so as to admit of rigid comparisons : — when this is 
done, not only in India but in Europe, meteorologists will be in a better condition to 
generalize and propound normal conditions, than the state of our knowledge at pre- 
sent would justify, for it must be borne in mind that “Error latet in generalibus.” 

The Plates referred to in the preceding paper are numbered XVII. XVIII. 
XIX. XX. 
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XVI. On the Pbi^oeosaurub ; an undescribed gigantic terrestrial reptile whose remains 
are associated with those of the Iguanodon and other Saurians in the Strata of 
Tilgate Forest, in Susser. 

By Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
Vice-President of the Geological Society, ifc. 


Received November 22, lB49,<-~Head February 14, 1850. 

j- * 

1 HAD for a long while entertained the idea that among the fossil remains collected 
from the Wealden deposits of the South-East of England, there were indications of an 
enormous Lizard entirely distinct from the Iguanodon, Megalosaurus, Cetiosaurus, 
and other genera which have been named and more or less accurately determined ; 
and I have at length obtained such evidence in support of my opinion, as induces me 
to submit to the Royal Society the data which appear to establish the existence of a 
terrestrial reptile contemporary with the Iguanodon, and which equalled, if not sur- 
passed in magnitude, that colossal herbivorous Saurian. 

I shall not on the present occasion enter upon those minute anatomical details 
which are indispensable for the solution of many of the difficult problems which but 
too often perplex and bewilder the paleontologist, but content myself with faithful 
descriptions and figures of such facts as will suffice to establish my proposition ; in 
the hope that these guesses at truth, which recent investigations have suggested to 
my mind, may serve to direct future labourers in the right path of inquiry, and tend 
to enlarge our knowledge of that remarkable faiina which prevailed in the islands and 
continents of the Cretaceous, Wealden, and Oolitic ages. 

The occurrence of very large isolated vertebrae, and portions of femora with medul- 
lary cavities, indicating animals of terrestrial habits, and of great size, and which, . 
though assigned to the Cetiosaurus, could not properly be included in a genus of 
aquatic marine reptiles with solid bones like the Cetaceans, first suggested to me 
the probability of there having existed another genus of Saurians contemporary with 
those previously mentioned, and to which some of the supposed Cetiosaurian remains 
might belong. This idea, though vague, seemed to offer an explanation of certain 
discrepancies between some of my statements and those of other cultivators of this 
branch of comparative anatomy. 

The stupendous humerus or arm-bone of a terrestrial reptile from the strata of 
Tilgate Forest, in Sussex, which I have now the honour to place before the Royal 
Society, will, I believe, establish the correctness of that opinion. 

This splendid fossil was obtained from the locality in which was situated the 
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quarry represented in the frontispiece of my work on the Geology of the South^-East 
of England, and that yielded to my early researches the teeth of the Iguanodon and 
numerous other highly intei*esting remains. The bone was imbedded in the fawn- 
coloured sandstone that prevails in the Wealden of that part of Sussex, at the depth 
of 25 feet beneath the surface of the soil. The distal part of the bone, to the extent 
of 2 feet, was discovered in 1847, by Mr. Peter Fuller of Lewes, and some months 
afterwards the middle portion was found at a higher level ; a line of fault having 
traversed the rock and imbedded bone, and occasioned the subsidence of the portion 
previously met with. At length other fragments were discovered and extricated from 
the rock, and the whole replaced and cemented together in the admirable state in 
which the fossil now appeai*s, by the intelligent collector in whose possession I had, a 
few weeks since, first the gratification of seeing this unique and stupendous relic 
from the Weald of my native county’*^. 

This bone is the right humerus, and bears a closer resemblance in its general cha- 
racter to the analogous element in the Crocodile, than to that of the Lacertians. It 
is 4^ feet long, and 32 inches in circumference at the distal extremity. It is in the 
ordinary state of mineralization of the bones from the Wealden sandstones, being 
of a rich umber colour, and very heavy from an impregnation of oxide of iron. The 
surface presents a smooth appearance, but upon close inspection is found to be finely 
striated : it evidently belonged to an animal arrived at maturity, but not aged-f*. 

The inferior or distal end, and nearly three-fourths of the shaft, are perfect ; but a 
considerable part is wanting on each side the proximal extremity. Fortunately the 
base of the salient deltoid process, so characteristic of the humerus in the Crocodiles, 
is well-defined (Plate XXL fig. 1* c), and affords grounds for supposing that the upper 
part, which is deficient, did not materially difter from the recent type. 

The transverse fracture through the middle of the shaft (Plate XXL fig. 1“/) has 
been left disunited, to show the large medullary canal which is filled up with con- 
creted sand ; as is usually the case in the long bones of the Iguanodon from the 
same locality. 

The thickness of the wall of the shaft at this section (Plate XXL fig. P) is 1 inch ; 
the transverse diameter of the medullary cavity 3 inches. Mr. Fuller informs me 
that the canal extended to within one-third of the bead of the bone, as in the femur 
of the Iguanodon. 

The fossil, in its general form, is straighter than the humerus of the Crocodile, and 
the depressions between the condyles, both anteriorly and posteriorly, are relatively 
shallower. The surface for articulation with the fore-arm (Plate XXL fig. 1 b) is 


* 1 cannot refrain from expressing my warmest thanks to Mr. Fuller, for the gratifying compliment paid 
me (though a personal stranger) as the original explorer of the Geology of Sussex, in allowing me to possess 
this interesting fossil, although he had previously refused several liberal offers. 

t Thin sections of the bone exhibit under the microscope the intimate structure beautifully preserved ; the 
bone-cells, and Haversian canals, are as distinct as in recent bones. 
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smoother and more uniform^ but as the epiphyses are wanting, and both extremities 
of the bone somewhat abraded by attrition, I am led to conclade that in the recent 
state, the radio-ulnar articulation must have closely resembled the crocodilian type. 

In the posterior aspect (Plate XXL fig. 1^), the double bend or curve so strikingly 
conspicuous in the shaft of the crocodilian arm-bone, is wanting ; the deltoid ridge 
(Plate XXL fig. 1* c) commences much lower down, and above the fractured end of 
this process (fig. l^c) the bone expands into the wide flattened head, for articulation 
witli the glenoid socket, formed by the union of the coracoid and scapula. Although 
the general character of the fossil corresponds in so many respects with that of the 
Crocodile, yet there are such marked discrepancies, that 1 have not ventured to in*- 
troduce an outline indicative of the probable form of the parts tliat are deficient ; 
for there is ample space for the commission of important errors in such a substitu- 
tion, which might form a stumbling-block to future observers. 

To facilitate comparison 1 have subjoined figures of the right humerus of the 
recent Gavial, and of the Iguanodon, and Hylaeosauriis, reduced to an uniform scale: 
the arm-bone of the Gavial belongs to a skeleton 18 feet long, in the museum of that 
eminent physiologist, my friend Dr. Robert Grant. 

It will be seen at a glance that the enormous bone under consideration differs 
essentially from the humeri of all the Saurians with whose remains it was found 
associated. The large medullary cavity at once separates it from the bones referred 
to the Polyptychodon and Cetiosaurus ; for in these animals the long bones are com- 
posed of “ coarse cancellous tissue without any trace of medullary cavity*.” 

These data appear to me sufiicient to warrant the establishment of a new genus 
for the colossal air-breathing reptile to which this remarkable homerus belonged, and 
I propose the name of Peloroifaurujs^ to indicate the enormous magnitude of the 
original. 

I now pass to the consideration of other parts of the skeleton, or, to express myself 
more correctly, of certain detached and isolated bones found in the same quarry with 
the gigantic humerus, and which, for reasons to be stated in the sequel, may with 
greater probability be assigned to the Pelorosaurus, than to any other of the colossal 
reptiles obtained from the Wealden deposits. 

Anterior Caudal Vertebrae of the Pelorosaurus^ Plate XXIL and Plate XXIV. and 

XXV. 

The vertebrse which I would assign to tbe Pelorosaurm with but little hesitation, 
are four anterior caudals of a very remarkable character, which I found many years 
since in the same stratum as tbe humerus above described, and at the distance 
of but a few yards. They were firmly imbedded and lying in various positions in a 

* Reports on British Fossil Reptiles, 1 84 1 , p. 102. I have a series of bones from Brook in the Isle of Wight, 
through the kindness of my distinguished Mend Sir R. 1. Mubcrisok, proving tbe existence of Cetiosauri in 
the Wealden ; all the long bones are destitute of a medullary cavity. 

t n^\«ipp pelor, monster, unusually gigantic. 
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brge block of sandstone, and I succeeded, after much labour, in clearing them from 
the stone with their processes nearly entire; in the progress of my task a chevron 
bone of the crocodilian type, 10 inches long (Plate XXII. fig, 8), was laid bare and 
extricated. 

When these splendid fossils were first discovered, I referred them to the Iguanodon ; 
subsequently they were named by Professor Owen Ceiiosaurm bretfis * ; and lastly. 
Dr. Melville and myself, in my Memoir on the Iguanodon^, suggested the necessity 
of adopting a different specific appellation, and proposed that of Conybeari we 
were unwilling to remove them from the genus Cetiosaurus, till corroborative evidence 
was obtained to justify the change. 

The description of these vertebrae in detail will be found in the British Association 
Reports for 1841 (p. 97)> and by Dr. Melville in the Philosophical Transactions, 1849 
(p. 296) ; but without figures no adequate idea can be given of the originals:}:. I have 
therefore annexed delineations on a reduced scale, linear^ Plate XXII., and two 
views of the largest vertebra fths the natural size, Plate XXIV. and XXV. I have 
been induced to add the two lust drawings in order that the subject may be fully 
comprehended. 

These vertebrae are distinguished by the subquadrangular form of the articulating 
facets of the centrum or body, and the relative shortness of the antero-posterior dia- 
meter (Plate XXII. fig. 7)* The largest is inches in the transverse, and 6^ inches 
in the vertical diameter of the anterior face, and but 6 inches in the posterior: the 
length or antero-posterior dimension is but inches. The height to the top of the 
spinous process is 13 inches. The diameter of the neural canal, for the spinal marrow, 
is 2 inches. The other three bones are somewhat smaller ; the most distal being only 
6 inches transversely. 

These vertebrae are slightly concave in front, and almost flat behind; the upper 
part of the anterior face being the deepest, as shown in Plate XXII. fig. The sides 

of the body are concave, both lengthwise and vertically, with a transverse median 
convexity, as seen in Plate XXII. fig. 5". 

The inferior surface of the centrum (Plate XXII. fig. 6) is slightly concave in its an- 
tero-posterior diumeter, and divided by a longitudinal sulcus into two ridges, whose 
terminations obscurely indicate the position of the hsemapophysiai articulations. It 
is noticeable, that in vertebrae of such magnitude, well-defined articulating spaces for 
the chevron bone are not present. 

The neural arch presents the most peculiar characters ; it is large, and ancbyloeed 
to the anterior half of the upper surface of the centrum ; the posterior part of w^hicb 
is left free, as shown in fig. S'* and 7, Plate XXII. The anterior oblique processes 

* These vertebrae and the chevron bone, are placed in the same case as .the bones of the Iguanodon, In the 
Gallery of Organic Remains of the British Museum. 

t Philosophical Transactions, 1849 , p. 297 . 

X Sir J. G. Daltbll very properly remarks, that “ delineation should be the inseparable accompaniment of 
description in natural history,** 
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(Plate XXIL fig. 6®, g, g) project directly forwards^ and advance over the exposed 
part of the body of the contiguous vertebra (Plate XXII. fig. 7) ; as there are no 
posterior oblique processes, the anterior are received in depressions on each side the 
spinous process (see Plate XXIL fig. 5 and 7 A, h). The transverse processes (/,/) 
are very strong and sliort, and project at nearly right angles from the body ; the 
spinous process (e) is short and thick. 

In Plate XXIL fig. 7> the four vertebrae are represented in a consecutive line, for the 
purpose of explaining the mode of articulation above described, but it is doubtful 
whether the two posterior bones are in their natural position ; it seems probable that 
there was an intermediate vertebra between the second and third, and between the 
third and fourth, so that two rnoie would be required to complete the series. The 
hoimapophysis or chevron bone, Plate XXIL fig. 8, is ol)viously too small for articula- 
tion with either of the above vertebrae; it is however important, as showing the 
crocodilian modification of this caudal element of the gigantic original. 

jUedian caudal vertebra^ Plate XXI I L fig. 1 and 3, and Plate XX VI. — From the same 
quarry I obtained two vertebrte belonging in all probability to the middle part of the 
tail ; and which, tliough scarcely large enough to appertain to the same individual as 
the above anterior caudal, present such characters as might be expected in the more 
distal part of the same region. The centrum of the largest specimen (Plate XXIIL 
fig. lb and Plate XX VI.) is 7 i inches long; the transverse diameter of the anterior face 
is inches, the vertical 4{ inches ; height to the top of the spine inches. Both the 
facets of the centrum are slightly concave, and are most deeply excavated in the 
upper part, as in the large anterior caudals. The neural arch is anchylosed to the 
anterior half of tlie body, the posterior part being uncovered. 7^he inferior surface 
(Plate XXIIL fig. Hr c) is concave anterp-posteriorly, and two slightly elevated ridges 
terminate behind in distinct baemapophysial surfaces (A-, A), which are Jf inch apart, 
and are evidently fitted for articulation with a chevron bone of the type already 
described (Plate XXIL fig. 8). 

Distal caudal vertebra^ Plate XXIIL fig. 11. — In referring the unique caudal here 
figured to the same category as the preceding, I offer the suggestion as only probable. 
The centrum is of a subcylindrical form, 4^ inches long, and slightly concave on both 
facets. The most remarkable feature in this bone is the anchylosis or rather con- 
fluence of the heads of the chevron bone with the body (Plate XXI IL fig. 1 J a cha- 
racter common in fishes, but which, I believe, is unknown in reptiles, save in one 
genus, the fossil animal of Mmstriebt, the Mosasaurus, whose occurrence in the En- 
glish chalk was first ascertained in 1820, by my discovery of two concavo-convex 
caudals with confluent chevron bones*. The i-einarks of the illustrious Cuvier on 
the caudal vertebrae of the Mosasaurus, arc in every respect applicable to the speci- 
men under consideration. After mentioning the median caudals as having leur 
face infdrieure detu: petites facettes pour porter Fos en chevron lie describes the more 
♦ Geology of the South Downs, Plates XXXIII. and XLI. 
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distal series which form a great part of the tail ; in these “ tos en chevron «'y est plus 
articuU, mais sondd, et fait corps avec dies*” 

The structure of the spinal column of the Mosasaurus therefore proves that ver- 
tebrae having the chevron bone articulated by two distinct facets (as Plate XXII. fig. 8), 
may be followed, in a more distal part of the caudal region, by a series with the 
haemapophysis anchylosed to the centrum (as in Plate XXIII. fig. 1 1). 

Femora and Tibia ?. — From the Wealden strata of Tilgate Forest, Hastings, and the 
Isle of Wight, I have seen fragments of the distal extremity of femora with medul- 
lary cavities, which, though too imperfect to admit of accurate determination, were 
obviously those of a gigantic terrestrial reptile, distinct from the Iguanodon and 
Megalosaurus. 

From Sandown Bay, in the Isle of Wight, I have the proximal end of a tibia of 
enormous size, the circumference of the head of the bone being 34 inches, a magni- 
tude surpassing that required for a tibia to articulate with the largest known femur, 
and presenting such deviations in form from the tibi® of the Iguanodon, as to render 
it highly probable that this bone belonged to the Pelorosaurus. 

Indications of the Pelorosaurus in the Oolitic strata. — The general accordance of 
the terrestrial fauna and flora of the Oolitic period, (as prov ed by the remains of land 
animals and plants imbedded in the fluvio-marine deposits of that formation,) witli 
those of the C.retaceous and Wealden, renders it probable that vestiges of must, if not 
all, of the genera and species of land reptiles that occur in the latter will be found 
in the former strata. Thus as the Iguanodon, Pterodactyles, with Clathrari® and 
Drac®n®,are found in the Chalk, and the Megalosaurus, with Cycadese and Conifer®, 
in the Wealden, traces of the Pelorosaurus may be expected to occur in the Oolite. 
To ascertain this fact, I availed myself of the liberal permission of my friend the 
Dean of Westminster to examine his splendid collection, and I repaired to Oxford 
and diligently inspected the numerous specimens of Saurian remains which it con- 
tains, especially those from the Wealden and Oolite. 


To avoid prolixity I will but remark, that among immense quantities of huge ver- 
tebr® and bones of the extremities of unequivocally marine Saurians,a8 proved by the 
cancellated structure of their centres, and which had been properly referred to Plio- 
saurus, Cetiosaurus, &c., there are portions of femora, vertebr®, and tarsal phalangeal 
and ungueal bones, which appear to be distinct from those of any established genus. 

several caudal vertebr® resembling that from Tilgate Forest 
(Plate XXIIl. figs. 9 and 1 0), which are probably of the Pelorosaurus, and large curved 
claw-bones, from 4 to 6 inches long. These were found at Chipping Norton, asso- 

mate wit vertebr®, &c. of Cetiosaurus, and were accordingly assumed to belong to 
the same genus of reptiles. * 


But fc specimen, which come more immedUtel, wiUiin the scope of this inqnirv 
ere portmus of lemore ftom Eustoue, which eppear to differ from thL of the m” 

* Ossemens Fossiles, tome v. p. 327. Edit. 1824, 
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IdtaMms and Iifoanedon. They bdoilg to a hoge terrestrial reptile in wUch tlw 
patellar space is smootb, and not traversed by a deep' furrow as in tbe femnr of the 
latter. Tte stmctnre of these fossils led me to examine with great care the enormous 
femur obtained by Mr. SnacKnANO from the Bradford clay at Enslow Bridge, on tbe * 
Charwell, right miles from Oxford. This specimen is now affixed to the wall in 
Dr. Bucklamd’b museum, at a considerable height from the floor, and therefore can> 
not be examined udtb fecility. Unfortunately too the bone was found in so shattered 
a condition that it was necessary to cement its anterior face to a board. Tbe poste- 
rior surface pressed flat, the condyles and popliteal space, and tbe outline of tbe sides 
of tbe shaft, are therefore the only characters now displayed ; tbe proximal extremity 
or head is wanting. This bone exactly corresponds in length and width with the 
humerus of the Pehroxaurus. Tbe condyloid extremity is tbe only portion in a nor- 
mal state. The condyles (so far as I could ascertain from an elevated and inconve- 
nient position on a ladder) are more equal, and wider apart, than in the Iguanodon 
and Megainsaorus ; but the general appearance of the bone is so similar to that of 
tbe femur of the Iguanodon when shattered and pressed flat, that until 1 ascertained 
there were no indications of a median trochanter on the mesial border of the shaft, I 
could not convince myself it did not belong to that reptile. There were no visible 
traces of a medullary cavity, yet it seemed improbable that the shaft of this enormous 
and strong bone could have admitted of the degree of compression it bad sustained, 
(for tbe entire thickness did not appear to exceed 3 or 4 inches,) if it was solid as in 
tbe Cetiosauri : Dr. Buckijind entirely concurred in this opinion. 

To ascertain this important point I wrote to Mr. Strickland, who very obli^ngly 
fevoured me with an immediate reply. In answer to my inquiries, Mr. Strickland 
stated, that upon comparing the femur with that of the Megalosaurus, it was evident 
that it belonged to a different genus : and he had labelled it Cetiosaurus," from its 
resemblance to portions of femora and other bones found in tbe same locaHty, 
and so named in tbe Oxford Museum; aud likewise, because in the crushed mass 
of bony fibre which filled the interior, he did not perceive any traces of a medullary 
cavity ; but it is quite possible, Mr. Strickland adds, “ that such a cavity may have 
existed, though now so much obliterated by compression as to have escaped my ob- 
servation.” 

Tbe character of the condyloid extremity, and tbe general form of this bone, appear 
to me to separate it from tbe femur of tbe marine reptiles, to which it has been re- 
ferred, provisionally, by this distinguished naturalist ; if upon a more accurate ex- 
unination a medullary cavity should be detected, there will be strong grounds for 
assigning this gigantic thigh-bone to tbe Pelrtroatmrus; on the contrary, if the shaft 
should prove to be solid throughout, tbe supposed relation of this femur to the 
humerus previously described, will of course be negatived. 

Simmutrp. — From the fects described he following inferences result : — 

Ist. Upon the evidence of the humerus alone, tbe existence during riie Wealden 
MDCCCL. 3 D 
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sra, 0 f • stup^idoitt terrettriid Saurian, gen«ric«lly dtatiact fiiiMa mf pHMioail^ 00> 
ieiibtd ; thi» r^tik I propose to name Pelortmtams Conf/htari. 

Iladly. The great protAbility that the fowr hi^e aaterior ctiadai mtebrse Mik tie 
‘ ebwrm bone, termed CeHosaurm bremt by Prefemor OuntN, and the tvo medHatt 
found in die same itratnm as the hamems, and at no great diataooe 6mm it, 
bclaog to the same species ; and 

^y. That certain large bones of Sanrians from the oolitic deposits of Oxfordshire, 
at Eastone and at Ensloar Bridge, and hitherto considered as Cetiosawrian, aoay 
Sf^iertain to the Pelorosaurus. 

It may perhaps be expected that some estimate should be grren of the probaUe 
magnitude of the reptile to which the bnmerus belonged ; but caleulations of the 
length and proportions of the original animal taken from a single bwe, or from a few 
detached bones, can afford but vague and unsatisfactory results. With the view, 
however, of conveying some idea of the almost incredible bulk of the PeioroMunu, it 
may be stated, that in the Gavial or Gangetic Crocodile, the length of the bumerus is 
equal to one-eighteenth of the entire length of the animal from the snoot to the end 
of the tail ; thus in Dr. Grant's specimen the humerus is I foot long; the entire ske- 
leton 18 feet. Computed by this standard the length of the Pelorosaurus would be 
81 feet, and the g^rth of its body about 20 feet. But if we assume the length and 
number of the vertebrae as the scale, we should have a reptile of relatively very abbre- 
viated proportions ; but in either case, a Saurian far exceeding insise all living types, 
and equalling if not surpassing in magnitude the most colossal of the extinct forms. 

From what has been advanced, we perceive that every addition to the zoology of 
the countries that flourished during the secondary geological ages, affords proof of 
the high development of the terrestrial reptiles, which appear to have enjoyed the 
same predominance m those ancient faunas, as tbe large Mammalia in those of the 
tertiary and human epochs. The trees and fdants associated with the remains of tbe 
extinct Saurians, manifest by their affinity to existing forms, that the countries in 
which they grew possessed as pure an atmosphere, as high a temperature, and as un- 
clouded skies, as those of our tropical climes. There are, therefore, no Intimate 
grounds to support tbe hypothesis that during tbe "Age of Reptiles” — tbe period 
when the reptilian class most prevailed — the earth was " in the state of a half-fiaisbed 
fdanet,” and its atmosphere too heavy from an excess of carbon, for tbe respiration 
of warm-blooded animals ! Such an opinion can only have originated from an im- 
perfect view of the phenomena which these problems embrace. There is as great a 
discrepancy between certain existing faunas and those of modem Europe, as that 
presented by the Wealden : for example, those of Aostralia, Tasroania, New Zealaad, 
aad tbe Galapagos Islands. 

By a singular coincidence, on the same day that I ol^aed tlM: Iptmeras of tbe 
Pehrosattrm from Tilgate Forest, I received from my ddeat son fit New Zeidand, 
tiw most interesting collection of the remains of tbe otinet gigaatie birds of those 
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Ri^Jiiluimnus of Fe-lorosaunu Qmybeareu. 
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iiMlM firil Mwotiyi «iid 1 4io«ld iiM tb^ 

loMtttte|eoi|M»iodtioi' tIUM bird* aod reptiIc>,->l>o(b <€ «, itoe ftr tni|itiwftng rfl 
oCbor baowbi ^frpMi nf tbdr reppeodv* elaMai,p-4M)e& jnterablMgad* im 3 Me bones of 
Ibt Diaomfo of Uew Zealniid referred to the Weidden ^oofa, srlMtt spemdaiioas 
would in all fnebaMiky be bacatded to aoemmt for pbfsieil eandMiNW aanaiaed to 
be nqaired so iMnwdioiis a development in numbers and mnd'Oibida of ibe clan 
Aves* to theidmost entire exclusion of the Mammalia 1 
In attempting to explain the natural records of the ancient physieil blstoty of the 
g^obe and its inhabitants, by our acquaintance with the phyri<^ogyj anatomy, and 
economy, of existing organic beings, we cannot be too often lemindiidof the cantion 
of the sagacious Qurtblet, that “ our knowledge and our judgmmitB are in general 
only founded on probabilities more or less great, which it is very important, hot very 
difficult, to estimate at their just value.” 


In conclusion I would beg to remark, that in adding another genus of terrestrial 
reptiles to those previously established as belonging to the Fauna of the Wealden, I 
am fully aware of the imperfect manner in which, from various unavoidable causes 
— especially the pressure of professional duties — my investigations have been carried 
out. But encouraged in my earliest researches by the illustrious founder of Paleeon- 
toiogy, Baron Cuvier, and honoured by the highest award of the Geol(^cal Society, 
1 felt reluctant to discontinue researches which no other naturalist seemed dispgmd 
to undertake, lest some important additions to our knowledge of the ancient physioed 
condition of the earth and its inhabitants sbonid be unrecorded and forgotten. 

Chester Square, Pimlieo, 

November 1849. 


DbSCRIFTION Of TBB PbAtSS. 

PLATO XXI. 
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F%. I. The right bumeftts tbaPefonwaurtw Coaghoari,*Aihit^u»A. from the strata of 
tllgato loreit In Sossax, by Mr. Paiva PbuM of liiewas, and luiw in toe 
poasesrioA of tha tiatiiar. 
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The dimensions of this bone are as follow : — 

Length 54 inches. 

Circumference of the distal end 32 inches. 

Transverse diameter of the same 13 inches. 

Circumference of the shaft at the transverse section 17 inches. 

— the fractured end of the deltoid ridge 23 inphes. 

a. The head or proximal extremity. 

5. Distal or radio-ulnar articulation. 

c. Deltoid ridge. 

d. Inner condyle. 

€. Outer condyle. 

Transverse fracture exposing the section seen in fig. r. 

Fig. 2. Outline of the right humerus of a Gavial 18 feet long. 

2“. Anterior view. 

2*. Posterior view. 

Fig. 3, Humerus of the Hylaeosaurus. 

Fig, 4. Humerus of the Iguanodon ; from Philosophical Transactions, Part II. 1849, 
Plate XXXI. fig. 19*. 


PLATE XXII. 

All the specimens here delineated are in the British Museum : the figures are reduced J linear the na- 
tural size. 

Anterior caudal vertebrae and chevron bone of the Pelorosaurus ? 

Fig. 5. The largest and most anterior bone of the series. 

5*. Perspective view showing the slightly concave anterior face of tlie l>ody 
of the vertebra («), the excavated form of the sities, the anterior oblique 
processes ig,g,) and the spinous process (e), with the pits or depressions 
for the reception of the heads of the oblique processes of tlie contiguous 
posterior vertebra (A). 

5*. Front view of the same fossil. 

5'. Posterior view, to show the remarkable character occasioned by the absence 
of oblique processes. The several parts in this and the vertebrae figured 
in the subsequent plates are thus indicated : — 

a. Anterior articulating surface of the body or centrum. 

b. Posterior face. 

c. Inferior or visceral aspect of the body. 

d. Neural arch, or neurapophysis. 

♦ 'ITiere la a typographical error both in the text and lithograph of this bone in the FbaoK^hioil Tmuae- 
tiona, he. at., aa to the scale of the figure ; it is marked reduced to it should be | linear the « etU Tal aiae. 
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F%. 8. A veftdbra <«en on the laleirior aspeet. 

rig. 7. Four anterior caudal vMtebne {daced in a consecoUfe aoiea. 

Fig. 8. A chevron bone 10 ioebea long, fcniad ihibedded in Ae torn Uodt ef aaaf&p 
stone as the vertebrse. 

6*. Outer aspect. 

8*. Inner aspect. 

8*. Lateral view. 


PLATE XXm. 


\* 'Ilie igwe* we | Ikew tbe nitnnl we. 

Median and distal emdal vertebrae the Pelorosaums ? 

Fig. 9. A mediaa or duial caudal vertebra with twe eminences on the posterior ei^ 
of the inferior aspect of the body, to articidate widi a double-beaded 
chevron of the erixeodiiian type. 

9*. lateral view, 
r. Ppetertor fisoe. 

O'. Vfisw dthe infbrior sur&ce. 
k, i. Tlw'atIdcielBting facets to unite with the cbevnm bime. 

Fig. 10. A huger Vertebra of a similar type, obtained from the same locality in Til- 
gate Forest as the other specimens figured in this memoir, by my firk«d 
Capt. LsMBAKr Eucundbn, F.G jS. 

10*. Inferior surhme. 

10*. jLamrai view. 

10*. viw, showing the neoral arch. 

Fig. 1 1. A caaiial Verte^ with the chevron bone ancfaylowd to body, as in the 
tfedal eattthds ^ Mosasanrus. 
ir. Irntmal view. 

11*. View of the inferior sorfiuK. 
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fLATA XKf, 

Anterior view of the same. 

PLATE XXVI, 

Perspective view of a median caa<U v«rt^ra of tibe Peloroaawtui, of ^ oataral 
size; found in the same qnany and stratOtt W Cbo^peduiens fignrOd in tibe {ntteeding 
Plates ; iyjr Capt. Lambart BnicmiNiMm. 
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XVIL CM a I^$td dermal Sjnne of the HyUeosaurm^ recently discomred in the 

Strata of Tilgate Forest. 

JBy Gibbon Alobrnon Mantell, Esq.^ LL.D.^ F.R.S., F.L.S .9 
Vice-President of the Geological Society^ ifc. 


Received June 13, — Read June 13. 1850. 

In the highly interesting and unique specimen of part of the skeleton of the Hylmo- 
saurus discovered by me in 1832, and now preserved in the Gallery of Organic Re- 
mains of the British Museum, the most striking peculiarity is a series of large thin 
angular processes extending nearly parallel with the left side of the vertebral column. 
These bones vary in length from 4 to 17 inches, and in form from a somewhat obtuse 
to an isosceles triangle : there are six or seven in a connected line, and several others 
detached and dispersed in the block. They terminate distally in a blunt apex, and 
are expanded at the base in the antcro-posterior diameter, but unfortunately in every 
instance the proximal end is so imperfect that their mode of attachment to the other 
parts of the skeleton is not clearly demonstrable. 

From the general resemblance of these processes to the dermal bones imbedded in 
the surrounding stone, I was induced to consider them as the remains of a dorsal 
crest formed by a series of erect dermal plates or spines, which extended along the 
back of the Hylaeosaurus, in the same manner as the cartilaginous scaly dorsal 
fringe in the Iguana; an opinion which appeared to be corroborated by some de- 
tached specimens of a similar character that were subsequently discovered*. 

Professor Owen, however, whilst admitting the probability of that suggestion, con- 
sidered it more likely that the bones in question were abdominal ribs, remarking that 
** the want of symmetry, and the difference in size and form, in the four succeeding 
spine-shaped plates, agreed better with the costal than with the dermal hypothesis^.” 
Mr. Brodbrip and other naturalists have regarded this opinion of Professor Owen as 
conclusive 

For reasons fully stated in usy former memoirs on the Wealden Reptiles, it ap- 
peared to me highly improbable that these spines could have belonged to the costal 
system. In 1848 I had an opportunity, for the first time, of making sections of a 
specimen for microscopical examination, and I then found the internal structure to 

* A cotnpftrison of these spines with the dermal crest of the. Cyclura, is given in my original memoir on the 
Hylseosauim ; Geology of the South-East of England. 1832. 

t British Association Report on Fossil Reptiles, by Professor Owxn. 1841, p. 116. 

X Zoologioal Researches. Chapter on Reptiles. 
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be identical with that of the dermal scutes of the Hylseosanrus, presenting "long, 
straight, spicular fibres, decussating each other in all directions, and representing, as 
it seems, the ossified ligamentous fibres of the original corium*.” 

At length, after the lapse of eighteen years, 1 have obtained one of these spines in 
which the proximal end or base is sufficiaiitly entire to show the nature of its con> 
nection with the body of the reptile. This specimen (for which I am indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Peter Fueler of Lewes) was found a few weeks since in the same 
quarry in Hlgate Forest, whence the first discovered skeleton of the Hylseosanms 
was obtained ; and there is reason to conclude that it may have belonged to the same 
individual, for several detached dermal scutes and spines of corresponding size and 
character, have from time to time been found in the sandstone near the spot. 

This spine, if perfect, would be 15 inches in length ; its base or proximal end is of 
an elliptical form, with a longitudinal median depression, which is bordered by a 
gentle rounded eminence ; the articulating surface has the corrugated aspect that 
characterizes the ossified dermal scutes of the Hylseosaunis ; and a comparison of the 
base of this spine with that of the unquestionable dermal bones, confirms the correct- 
ness of my original interpretation of the nature of these remarkable processes. 

In the accompanying drawings the characters of tiie original are sufficiently de- 
fined, to render further description unnecessary. 

This fact is of considerable interest, since it demonstrates in the dermal system of 
the extinct colossal Saurians of the secondary geological seras, a similar exaggerated 
development to that which prevails in the living diminutive representatives ; but while 
in the existing Lizards the dermal appendages are flexible and cartilaginous, in the 
fossil reptiles they are rigid osseous spines ; the difference arising from the ossifica- 
tion of the ligamentous fibres of the corium in the dermal bones and spines of the 
Hylseosaurus. 


Description of the Plate. 

PLATE XXVII. 

Fig. 1. Lateral view of the dorsal dermal spine of the Hylaeosaurus ; reduced to one- 
half linear. 

Fig. 2. View of the articulating surface of the base. 

Fig. 3. Magnified view of a portion of tbe internal structure, showing the decussating 
ossified fibres of the corium, the bone-cells, and the Haversian canals, as 
exposed in a section seen by transmitted light. 

Chester Square, Pimlico, 

June 1850. 


* See Wonder* of Geology, 6th edition, p. 437. 
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XVIII. Supplemmiary Observatiom on the Structure of the Belemnitb and BelbmnO' 

TEIJTHIS. 

Bp Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq,^ LL.D,^ FM.S,, F.L.S., 
f ice- President of the Geological Sociefj/, 


Received November 5, 1849, — Read February 14, 1850. 


As several <*niine!it natnrali‘-t.s have expressed doulits of the correctness of my in- 
terpretation of some of the facts described in the Memoir on the Belemnite and 
lielemnotcnthis, published in the Philosophical Transactions, Part II. 1848, I am in- 
duced to lay before the Iloyal Society the following additional observations in con- 
firmation of the ojiinions advanced in my previous communication on this subject. 

Iduit distinguished naturalist, Mr. J. K. (iray, has especially controverted rny state- 
ment that the phragmocone of tlie Heleinnites of the Oxford Clay^ possessed a pair 
of elongated shelly proccvsses, which extended beyond the peristome or upper border 
of the (*onical chambered shell ; th(‘ aperture resembling in this respect that of cer- 
tain Species of Ammonites In the recently published ('atalogae of the Mollusca 
in the Collection of the British J/fi.vce/ Mr. (iray remarks, “Dr. Mantell has 
ligured a specimen which ap()ears to have an elongated process on each side, like the 
processes on the sides of tin* mouth of certain Ammonites; hut on examining his 
s|»e(*imen I am ver\ doubtful if this appearance does not arise from an accidental 
fracture of the upper part of tlie conical shell.'’ 

Since the publication of my former Memoir, three Beleninites with phragmocones, 
in which the jiarts in (picstion are unecpiivocally manifest, have come under rny ob- 
servation. Two of these interesting fossils arc in the (jiallerv of Organic llernains in 
the British Museum : the third is in my possession. In addition to these examples, 
evidence in proof that tins structure is normal, and not the result of accident, has 
been afl'ordcd by numerous dctaclied portions of belemnital phragmocones from the 
Oxford Clay and Lias, which display well-defined vestiges of the expanded bases of 
these processes: and that eminent paheontologist, Mr. John Morris of Kensington, 
informs me that he has recognized their presence in specimens from various strata 
and localities. 

In the three examples above mentioned, that part of the process which extends 

* The Rpevics of Belomnitc to winch in)' observations refer, Mr. Morris informs me is Belemnites Puso- 
aianiis of D’Orbiony, B. (hvfnii of Mr. Pratt. 

t Philosophical Tran.sactious, 1848, Plate Xlll. fig. 3. p. 181. 

\ Part 1, Vephalopoih Antepedia^ p. 124. 
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beyond the npper or basilar margin of the phragmocone is well defined ; mid in each 
of these specimens the extension of the longitudinal plates or bands may be distinctly 
traced downwards, almost to the distal end or apex, as a thin nacreous shelly plate, 
striated longitudinally, and having obliquely divergent lines on the ventral margin. 

The finest specimen from Wiltshire in the British Museum (Plate XXVIII. fig. 1 }, like 
that discovered by my son*, consists of the osselet or guard (i) partially invested by 
its capsule, with the phragmocone in natural apposition : the latter is shattered and 
pressed almost fiat, but preserves a conical outline, and has on the upper part the 
right process (e), which extends 6 inches above the peristome or border of the cham- 
bered cone : a portion of the left process is seen at /; c, denotes the lower termination 
of the process. 

Fig. 2 represents the upper portion of this fossil of the natural size, and so clearly 
shows the parts described that further detail is unnecessary. 

I would particularly direct attention to the evident extension of the base of the 
process (x, x, x) down the phragmocone as a nacreous band or plate finely striated. 
Under a slightly magnifying power this expansion appears like a thin shelly integu- 
ment deposited on the external surface of the chambered cone, and is marked with 
curved diverging lines on the lateral border. 

In the former Memoir the number and position of these processes could not be 
determined with precision ; the specimens recently obtained show that there were 
but two, — one on each side the aperture or peristome, — and these were situated nearer 
to the dorsal than to the ventral aspect. The siphunculus always occupies the median 
and ventral side of the phragmocone ; and its excentric apex is directed towards the 
same region, in which is also situated the sulcus of the guard (see Plate XXIX. fig. 5). 

In the fragment of a large uncompressed belemnital phragmocone from Lyme 
Regis, for the loan of which I am indebted to Mr. Morri.s, the relative position of 
the parts above described is distinctly exhibited, Plate XXIX. ; fig. the remains 

of the lateral processes ; g, the siphunculus, occupying the ventral aspect ; h, the 
dorsal line. 

Theoutline,PlateXXIX. fig. 4, is intended to express concisely the facts described. 

With regard to the osselet (the distal solid part of which is generally termed the 
guard or rostrum), 1 would remark, that since my former communication I have in- 
spected many hundred specimens from various localities, and have ascertained that 
although in detached examples (the ordinary condition in which these fossils occur) 
the rostrum appears to terminate by a well-defined line at the upper part, yet this is 
not really the case ; for the same radiated structure originally extended upwards, 
and surrounded and protected the phragmocone as a sheath, and gradually became 
confluent with the investing capsule or periostricum ; probably terminating in a 
homy flexible integument. A fragment of the receptacle taken from the upper part 
of a specimen, and which is not thicker than stout paper, is ddlineated under a mag- 
* Philotopliieal Tmunctions, 1848, Pl«te XV; fig. 8. 
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Bifying power of eight diameters in Plate XXIX. fig. 5. In this section are clearly 
seen the oater integument or periostrieum the radiated stmcture of the osselet 
{b)f mid the shell of the pbragmocone (c). Among the numerous Belemnites I have 
examined^ not the slightest trace of an ink-bag or its contents^ the sepia^ could be de^ 
tected. 

Bblemnoteitthis. — S ome uncompressed examples of the distal end of the phrag- 
mocones of this Cepbalopod have lately been discovered, which must dispel any 
remaining doubts as to the generic distinction, first established by the late Mr. Chan-* 
NINO Pearcb in 1842, being based on natural characters. 

The specimen figured, Plate XXIX. fig. 7? appears to me to afford conclusive evi« 
deuce on the points in dispute. By a reference to my former paper, it will be seen that 
the longitudinal ridges, which are always present on the distal end of the pbragmocone 
of the Beleranoteuthis, are regarded by those observers who contend that the latter 
belong to Belemnites, as plaits, or folds, originating from fracture and lateral com- 
pression. In the fossil before us these ridges are entire and well-defined ; two are 
situated on the ventral and one on the dorsal region. Fig. 7* is a transverse section, 
enlarged four diameters, in which are shown the form of the ridges and the radiated 
structure of the solid part of the pbragmocone ; I scarcely need observe, that in the 
true Belemnite the cone is chambered to the extreme apex. These characters will 
remind the palaeontologist of the very analogous organization of the Beloptera of the 
tertiary strata, alluded to in iny former memoir*. In fact it is now proved that the 
Belemnoteuthis (as was originally suggested by Mr. Channing Pearce and Mr. Cun- 
ninoton) possessed an osselet of a radiated structure containing a chambered siphun- 
culated cone, but without an extended rostrum or guard ; thus forming an interesting 
transition to the Belemnite, from which it is generically distinct^. From the facts 
before us, our knowledge df the organization of the genus Belemnites comprises the 
following structures : — 

1. The investing periostricum or capsule^ which enveloped the osselet, and extend- 
ing upwards, constituted the external parietes of the receptacle. 

2. The Osselet, characterized by its radiated structure, composed of trihedral pris- 
matic fibres, which terminated distally In a solid rostnim having an alveolus or conical 
hollow to receive the lower portion of the chambered pbragmocone, and proximally 
in a thin cup-like expansion, which became confluent with the capsule, apd formed 
the receptacle for the viscera. 

3. The Pkragniocone, or conical siphunculated chambered internal shell, the apex 
of which occupied the alveolus of the rostrum, and the upper part expanded into a 
capacious chamber, from the basUar margin of which proceeded two elongated testa- 
ceous processes. 

^ Pliiloio|ihic«l Tntn«actioii8» 1S4S, p. 176. 

t The Omotesthis DuptmUmM of M. D'OSBXomr, fnm the tJp{>er Neooomiui strata of the Department 
if Aiihe, appear!, to fur as can be determined by mere descr^fion, to approach very doaely to the Belemnoteu- 
fiiiji. It b ftated to hare a long slender oeselet, terminated by a chambered cone, but without a guard or 
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Some of tbe epecimeos in the British MoseOm aad m my own cabinet exbihit on 
the space around and between tbe processes, delicate striae, apparently produced by 
tbe imprint of the muscular fibres of the mantle or other tissues ; and these 1 believe 
are the only indications hitherto observed of tbe soft parts of tbe animal to which 
the Belemnite belonged. 

In fine, the Belemnite is characterized by its rostrum and the investing capsule, 
and its phragmocone chambered to the extreme apex and having a pair of testaceous 
processes at the basilar margin of tbe peristome* ; while tbe Belemnoteui&k bas 
simply an osselet of a radiated fibrous structure, inclosing a conical chambered shell 
that terminates distally in a solid obtuse point^. Whether the Belemnite resembled 
tbe Belemnoteuthis in possessing an ink-bag, and having a body with eight uncinated 
arms and a pair of long tentacula, future discoveries can alone determine. 

Although this communication may be devoid of interest to those who do not espe- 
cially cultivate the department of natural science to which this inquiry belongs, it will 
not I trust be deemed unimportant by the palseontologist, since tbe new facts herein 
described tend to remove in some degree the obscurity which veils the original struc- 
ture of a race of highly organized beings, that swarmed in the seas of every part of 
the globe:}: during the secondary geological periods, from the Lias to the Chalk in- 
clusive, and which appears to have become extinct with the contemporary Cephalo- 
poda, the Ammonites, at tbe close of the cretaceous epoch 

Chester Square^ Oct. 1849. 


Additional Note. 

February 14, 1850. 

tSince tbe previous observations were communicated to tbe Secretary of tbe Royal 
Society, I have been so fortunate as to obtain from the Oxford Clay of Wiltshire, a 
Belemnite in which the two dorsal processes of the phragmocone are more perfectly 
displayed than in any specimen hitherto discovered (see Plate XXX.). 

From the rarity of such fossils, and their extreme fragility and perishable nature, 

* I do not mean to aver that similar processes exist in every epeciee of Belemnite. for it is probable that, as 
in Ammonites, there may have been considerable diversity in tbe form and size of these appendages ; and in 
some species the basilar margin of the peristome may have been destitute of them : my remarks exclusively 
refer to the species of Belemnites described in the text. 

t The facts described in tbe text are of course directly opposed to the views expressed in the fidlowing ex- 
tract from the Philosophical Transactions for 1844. p. 74: ** Tbe association of the spathose {guards witheiiDMhed 
phragmocones ideniicat ta etructure with those in connection with tbe fossil ink-bags anfi musctiktr parti.'* 

, X Belemnites have recently been discovered in limestone in the Middle Island of New Zealand# by vey ddeit 
son. Mr. Walter Mawtrll. — See Oeological Journal for August. 1850. 

§ Belemnites first appear in the Lias, where they suddenly attain their maximum dmreloj^nient. Many qie* 
des abound in the Oolitic or Jurassic formation : in the Greensand they are likewise abundant; In thd Gedt Uiere 
are but two or three small i^cies. In the Chalk strata a modification of the type, termed JMmafieBm, ajppear* 
and wiUi. these the race seems to have beooi^ UXt^nct; at least no traces of its existence have been detM^ed in 
any newer deposits, save tbe Beioptera vi the teitisiy previously mentioned. 1 am notaware that any 
of Belemnoteuthis have been found in the Maas hitherto 1 have obtained specimens only from the OihsA Clay 
adl contiguous strata. ^ 
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it is important to preserve faithful representations taken whilst the specimens are 
fresh from the stratum, for when the clay contracts by drying, the delicate shelly 
structure of the phraginocone but too frequently shrivels and flakes off; 1 know of 
no means by which this decomposition can be prevented, and am therefore desirous ol 
adding to the illustrations of this communication the accompanying drawing, by 
Mr. Mounsev, of the beautiful fossil above mentioned, in which are shown the elon- 
gated processes c»f the phragmo(;one in their natural position on each side the dorsal 
line; the interval between them is occupied by a thin pellicle of a dark integument 
marked with very fine diverging parallel stria'; this substance is probably the inner 
lining of the capsule of the se|)iostaire in a carbonized state, a condition in which 
animal tissues so often occur in argillaceous deposits. 

I likewise annex a drawing of another specimen (Plate XXIX. figs. 9, 10) of the 
distal termination of the os^eiet of the Belcmnofvufh'is^ in which the alveolus or hol- 
low o(*cupicd by the chamlK‘rcd shelly cone is exposed ; the cavity is tilled with cal- 
careous spar, and is surrounded by a dense fibrous radiated structure, analogous to 
that of the oss<*let of the true Jlt*lcmnite; an additional proof that in the Belernno- 
tent his this inv(‘stnH‘nt is the os^elet or guard of the |)liragmoeone. After this evi- 
dence, the presumed generic identity of the Helemnite and Belcmnoteiithis must, I 
coru'civc, be abarnloned by every accurate observer; consequently the form and striu*- 
liirc of the body and arms, and other soft parts of tlie Cephalopoda to which the 
Belemnites belonged, have yet to be discovered. 


Dksciuction of the Plates. 

PLA i'E XXVI 11. 

Fig. 1. Outline of a remurkahly fine spe<*imen of a Belemnite with the phragmocone 
;nid its elong’aU‘d p!oces’*t*s, from tiie Oxford C lay, ^Vilts. In the British 
Museum, 'I'he length of the original is 22 inches. 

Fig, 2. Represents the basilar or ujjper portion of the above fossil of the natural size, 
e. TIjc right, and/, tlie left process. 

,r, a%.r. The base of the process spread over the conical shell of the 
phragmocone. 

PLATE XXIX. 

Fig. 3. Part of the phragmo<’one of a Belemnite from the Lias, in the collection of 
John Mouius, Es<|. 

:r. Lateral view of a portion of the same, showing the remains of one of the 
longitudinal processes on the shell of the phraginocone. 

Fig, 4, Outline exhibiting till the known parts of the Belemnite in their relative 
position, the osselet being split asunder longitudinally, and one side re- 
moved to show the situation of the alveolus, &c. 
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Fig, 5. The rostrum of the osselet of Belemnites Puzosianus from the Oxford Clay, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. In this specimen the upper part of the guard is re- 
moved and exposes the distal extremity of the phragiiiocone lying in its 
natural position in the alveolus. The ventral aspect is delineated to show 
the form and situation of the sulcus or groove (the charac^teristic of this 
species) in that region : the siphunculus is on the front of the phraginocone 
in this view. 

Ttie several parts represented in the above figures are indicated as follow : — 

a. The pair of elongated processes of the phraginocone. 

b. Osselet, rostrum, or guard. 

b\ The upward extension of the expanded osselet. 

c, c. Siphuncle. 

rf, cL The phraginocone. 

p. Section of the capsule or outer investment of the osselet. 

f. The apical or distal termination of the phraginocone. 

g. The alv^eolus or hollow in the rostrum in which the end of tlie [ihrag- 

Tiiocone is situated. 

/?, Vertical section of the guard, showing its fibrous and radiated stnnrture. 

i. Ventral aspect. 

k. Ventral sulcus or groove. 

/. Section of the capsule investing the guard. 

Fig. G. Transverse section of a fragment from the upper part of the receptacle of the 
Belemnite near the base of the process ; magnified eight diameters. 

In this thin pelli<?le are seen, a, the Capsule ; h, the radiated fibrous structure 
of the osselet distinctly visible, though taken several inches from above the 
line which is usually regarded as the termination of the spathose osselet ; 
c. the shell of the phragmocone. 

Fig. 7 . The apical or distal end of the phragmocone of the Belcmnoteuthis, showing 
the ventral aspect, and the pair of ridges : natural size. 

7“. A transverse section of the same, displaying the internal radiated struc- 
ture of the phragmocone and its solid apex: magnified four diameters. 
* * The two ventral ridges. This S[)(*cimen is in my collection. 

Figs. 9, 10. The apical portion of the osselet of the Bclemnotcuthis, exposing the 
alveolus, or cavity occupied by the apex of the chambered cone, filled 
with spar, and surrounded by the dense, fibrous, radiated investment, 
analogous to that of tlie guard of the true Belemnite : the figures are 
magnified four diameters. 


PLATE XXX. 

A Belemnite from the Oxford Clay of Wiltshire, showing the pair of dorsal pro- 
cesses in their natural position : size of the original. 
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XIX. On the Algebraic Expression of the number of PartiHons tf which a given number 
is susceptible. By Sir J. F. W. Hbrschbl, Bart.^ K.H., F.R.S. 

Received April 18, — Read May 16, 1850. * 


(1.) SeFORE entering on the investigation which forms the object of this commu- 
nication, it will be necessary to recall to recollection some general properties of the 
differences of the powers of the natural numbers, or of the numbers comprised in tbe 
general expression A” 0", which I have elsewhere demonstrated, as well as to establisb 
certain preliminary theorems by the aid of those properties, which will be useful in 
the progress of the inquiry. I shall employ throughout the separation of the symbols 
of operation from those of quantity, as respects A and 0, in the manner followed 
in ray paper “On the Development of Exponential Functions,” published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. cvi. p. 25 (1816), and further extended in its appli- 
cation in my “ Collection of Examples of tbe Applications of the Calculus of Finite 
Differences,” appended to the translation of Lacroix’s Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus in 1820*, to which paper and collection the reader is referred for the demon- 
stration of tbe fundamental properties in question. 

(2.) Denoting by F(t) any series of powers of x, such as 

F(x)=Ax"+Bx*-|-Cx'-|- &c., 

and by f{x) any other as 

y’(x)=Px'’-fQx’4‘IIj^+ 

tbe series 

AP.A'0"-l-AQ.A*0»-f BP.A*0'-H &c., 

continued till tbe terms vanish, by reason of tbe peculiar properties of the numbers 
A'O' &c., will be abbreviatively represented by 

F(A)/(0); 

and tbe following properties of the differences in question will be either found demon- 
strated in the works above cited, or may very easily be derived from the formulae 


therein given : — 

(l.t-A)'0»=x» . (1.) 

.(l-t.A)*F(A)0»=F(A)(x-|.0)' (2.) 

(l+A)*F(A]/(0)=F{Ai/’(x+0) (3.) 

(l.f.A)'/(0)=/(x) . . . . (4.) 

{log(l+A)}'P(A)0»=y.y-l y-x+l.F(A)0»-* (5.) 

{log(l+A)mAiAO)=*F(A)(^)/(0) (6.) 


* A separate editioD of tbis coUecdon (now out of print) is in prepsntion* 
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;<|^.) .Fortbenno(ie, if ipe obsem that 

l-(l+Ar'={l-(l+A)'’}+(l+A)'{l-(l+A)»}, 
we shall have, by applying each of these operative symbols to F(A]^(0), 

{ 1 -(1+ Ar*} F(Ai/'(0)= { 1 -(1+ A)'-}F(Ai^(0)+ { 1 -(1+ A)»}F(Ai/'(p+0) j (7.) 

and therefore 

{l-(l+A)'}F(Ai/'(j+0)-{l-(l+A)’}F(A)/(p+0)={(l+A)'-(14-A)*}F(Ai/'(0); (8.) 

^ r 2 

(4.) In the particular case where F(A)=^, these become 

i=fl±^/(0)=l=l^/(0)+!=<^/(p^^^ .... (9.) 

ahd 


‘ (5.) Designating by S(j") the sum of the nth powers of the natural numbers from 
1 to X inclusive, or patting 


S(a:*) = l"+2*+ 

it is demonstrated (Examples, ^ 6. Ex. 23.) that 

S(j;") = ( - 1)".— -^-^*0" =(-!)". 

and again, in § 8, Exp. 1 1 of the same work, that 


S(jf)=(l+A). 




0* 


( 12 .) 


( 11 .) 


(6.) Furthermore, it will be necessary to recall in what follows, the notation and 
conventions of ‘ circulating functions,’ as explained in my paper on that subject, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1818, vol. cviii. p. 144. Denoting 
by s, the sum of the xth powers of the «th roots of unity divided by s, or the function 

7{«'+^H/+&c.), 

where «, (3, y, &c. are those roots, any function of the form 

will circulate in its successive values as x increases by units from 0 : being expressed 
by A, when x is a multiple of#; by when x— 1 is such a multiple, and so on. If 
. A„ B„ &c. be simply constant, the function may be termed a periodic one, since it 
assumes in periodic and constantly recurring succession the values A, B, C. . . .N, A, B, 
&c. ad infinitum. If # be a specified number, as 2, 3, &c., we shall not the less use 

the notations 2„ 3„ &c. to express the respective quantities |(a*4-/3'), g(«'+|3'+/), 

^., wliere «, &c. are, the corr^ponding roots, of opity. And we shRli accordingly 
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have tlie felioviag geaml relations, in wfaioh P, and Qv denote anjr eircalatmg fane- 


ticmi, sacfa that 

/(P^Q.)===/(o,,AJ.^,+/(^^B,) - (13.) 

of which, particular cases are 

yiP.)=/(flir) .^,+/CA,).«-r-i+/(e^).^^»+ &C (14.) 

&c (13.) 

Q^'«Q:^^,+Qi•^..,+Q:^^,^,+ &c (16.) 

&c (17.) 

(7*) As special relations to which we shall refer, we have 

^#+^*-1+ (18.) 

and since also being any other index) 

Therefore, multiplying and denoting by S the sum of all terms so originating, 

S{^,...W = U (l^) 

i having all values from 1=0 to £=«— 1, and j all values from y=0 tojssf— 1. And 
the same holds good for any number of indices x, z, &c. 

(8.) If n and s be prime to one another, we shall also have 

••*•^#-(11-1)#= 1 (20.) 


For if the series of numbers 0, s, 2s, .... (n— 1)« be divided by n, they will leave s 
remainders, all different, and all less than n, so that among them will be found, 
though not in the same order, all the numbers 0, 1,2, ....(a— 1), whence, since 

the truth of the equation (20.) is apparent. 

(9.) If n be a multiple of s, or n=:ts, then 

n,+ffs^,+n^^^+...n,^7ZT^^s^ *. ( 21 .) 

But if n and s have a common measure v, so that n^tv, s=sqv, then 

n,+n ,^+ . . , V, (22.) 

Thus, for example, 

6.+6,-,+6^.4=2. 5 6,+6,.a=3^ 

1 1 54f-.«H“ .... 1 

(10.) To 8nd the product or other functional combination of circulating or periodic 
functions having different periods of circulation, they must be reduced to a common 
fiertdd. Hius, if m represent the product of s and f divided by their greatest oom-^ 

IOSCCCIh ^ ^ 
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Q,— &c»> 

ve have by equation (22.)> 

Q,— A,. ib,+B,.ib,_, + ....+ a,. m,_i+ B,. + •• • • &®*» 

and consequently 

/{P« Q.} =/{»« ^} m.+/{b„ B,}»i,_,+ &c 

For example, 

{a.2,+i.2^.)(A.3,+B.3,..+C.3^,)=oA.6,+iB.6^,+aC.6^,+4A.6,_,+«B.6^,+iC.6,. 

(11.) The reediest way in practice and the surest way to avoid mistakes, which in 
complex cases are very likely to occur, is to proceed by a much easier process, as 
in the following example. iSoppose we would express the product of the three 
periodic functions 

P,=2.+2.2,.„ a=3,+2.3,..+3.3..„ R,=4.+2. V,+3.4...+4.4..„ 
the product of 2, 3, 4 divided by the greatest common measure of 2 and 4 is 12, 
udtich will therefore be the period of the product. Write then the several coefficients 
in order as follows : for 


p. 

1, 

2; 

1, 

2; 

1, 

2; 

1, 

2; 

1, 

2; 

1, 

2; 

&c. 

a 

1, 

2, 

3 ; 

1, 

2, 

3 ; 

1, 

2, 

3; 

1, 

2, 

3; 

&c. 

R. 

1, 

2, 

3, 

4; 

1. 

2, 

3, 

4; 

1, 

2, 

3, 

4; 

&c. 


1, 

8, 

9, 

8, 

2, 

12, 

3, 

16, 

3, 

4. 

6, 

24, 



and we shall have for the product 


12.+8. 12,., +9. 12,.,+8. 12,_.+2. 12..4+ 24.12,.,.. 

If the signs of the coefficients, or any of them, differ, they must be of course annexed 
to each, and the proper sign affixed to each product. 

(12.) If we denote by = the integer part of the quotient of any number s divided 

by another s, then, universally. 


se X *— 1 a— *+l 

= = i 

= 7 “ 7 | o .«,+ 1 .#,- i + 2 . s ,.,+ ....«— 1 . jr ,_,+,| 

and therefore the remainder, in the same division, is expressed by 


(23.) 


jr-«.==0.s,+l.s,_,+2.s,_,+ .,..s— l.s,_. 


( 24 .) 


(13.) If, again, we would express the integer part of the qnorieat bi the cUvidon 
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I by a second Integer division t, we have, potting y 'fd)* p 

-){o.#,+l.#,..+ (<-l).W.}; (25.) 

and so on as far as we please. 

(14.) The periodic function 0.^,4-! .^,- 1 + depends implicitly on x, because y is 
dependent on x. Its value however (as well as that of any other implicit periodical 
function) is very easily obtained by following out the process explained in (art. 1 1). 
Suppose, for example, we had the mure general periodic function of y, 

Then we may write down the successive values of x, y, q, in order thus : 


X 0,1,2,... («— 1); «, s+1, .... (2«— 1) ; 2«, ; tn, .... 

y 0, 0, 0, ... 0 ; 1, 1, .... 1 ; 2 f , •••• 

y, a, a, a, ... a^l^, 5,.... 5jc,......{a,.... 


Thus we see that y, is a periodical function of x, having for its period st instead of 
either s or t separately, the first s coefficients being all alike and each =xa, the next 
s all alike and each =b, and so on ; or 

*{(*f)#*l" "*(®0»-»+i}"l"^{(*f)*-,"l‘ ••..(*0*-*»+i}* (26.) 

(15.) Hence we are enabled to express the value of | explicitly as a periodic func- 
tion of X ; for by equation (25.), if we put st=:n, 

f 1 •«^-l+ 1 .■y^r-.+ij 

But by equation (21.) we have 

*»-I— Sic.; 

and by the equation (26.) of the foregoing article, 

and consequently by substitution, 

3 f2 
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(l&) tTheae relations premised, It^t, it requir^ to expresa t|ie sum of * tqrms of 
the series 

p{a^b) + p(a^2h ) + f (a+^^) 

Developing the s^eral terms, we find 

S,=sp(<i){l + 1 + •••*. X terms} 

+!•?'(«) {1+2+3+ x) 

•+~P''(o){1*+2‘+3'+....j:*)+ &c. 

Substituting then for the series of powers of 1, 2, S, &c. their values as given by 
equation (1 1.)> separating the symbols of operation from that of quantity, we get 

S-l=(l^^|p(a).(P_^(a).*.0'+p''(a).g.O*-8«;j=i=i^^ (28.) 

(17«) If we use in like manner equation (12.), it gives 

S.=(l+A)^ii^— p(o+J.O)=^i±-J^p(^+i.O), . . . (29.) 

by employing the transformation of equation (3.), in which x=l,y(0)=:p(a+h.0). 

Hence.also, if 

S,=p(a)+p(a+6)+ .. ..?>(a+x- 1 .b), 

we find in like manner 

S.=^^K«+*-0) (30.) 


(18.) Let it next be required to find the sum of the series 
S,=^(a+b)+f{a+U)+ ....p{a+yb) 

to y terms, where y= | the integer part of the quotient of an independent index 
number x, divided by any given number s. By equation (28.) we liave 
S,= ^~^^2- -p(a-b.0). 


‘ 

y=i*.-i+^*.-i+..- 

4?— tf+1 

• g »+i 

, • 1 1 

=f-i(o.«.+ i. *,_.+ . 


If ‘we put 



.>.r) > ♦ 

p---,-’ y=J{o-*.+i 

.*^,+ aM5.|, 

we get by equation .(9.), 
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Now‘^ flnrt portion of this, since />«*=— ^,’te 0;i^li<^t''te* tWms’Of ir, bttt'^e olber 
requires further developnient, for which we qihst hfive recourse to equation (16.), 
potting Q,=( 14 .A) and P,= 9 =j( 0 .f,+ 1 fa;*)# where we^,4nd , , . 

(1+A)«=(l+A)‘.r,+(H-A)* .r^,+(l +A)\r...+ &c. 

But we also have by equation (18.), 
l=s 

Therefore, subtracting and dividing by A, and applying each term of operation to the 
term f{ii— pA— J.O) of quantity, t ,, ^ 

i. 1. 

(19.) The expression for in the last article is general and entirely independent 
of any particular values assigned to a^, a, b , the only relation established being that 

expressed by the equation yss Suppose therefore that in a certain proposed case 

we should have 

a=:x4-^— 1; fcss— jr; 

and therefore 

pb=rxi a-^pb=:S'^ly 

and the expression for the sum of the series becomes 
S-l^d^+^f(jr+s - 1 +r.O) 


£ 

(33.) 

io which expression the first member or non-periodical part is an explicit function of 
X and «, and the periodical part has ail its coefficients independent on x and fnnetions 
of s alone. 

(30.) The periodical part of S, is however susceptible of another form, better; jadiqtted 
for numerical calculation, into which it may be thrown by making pssqss- in equa- 
tion (9.), when it becomes ,!, •! V i 
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in wlticli, im/(0) writing +«.0), it becomes 

iKmilariy, 

1 +^;0)==i^:^^^^‘|p{«’::iT+«.o)+^(*+s.o)+^(^Fr+s.o)^ 

and so on ; tlie general form assnmed by our equation (9.}) on applying this process, 
being 

i^l+:^y,;0)=l=l^'(/|;0)4/(;»+0)4/l2/»+0).^ . . (33.) 

Supposing, then, for brevity, we denote the combination - by v> ond that we 

put 

1) ; !)+?'(«); v.(«)=?'(«-i)H-f(«)+?'(«+i); &c., 

then we shall have, finally, 


S,=i— ] +s.oj+0.s,+*,_,.V'|',(j+0.j) 

v4'»(«+o-») 

+ &C.; (34.) 

=X+Y, 


where X represents the non-periodical part, a function of x, and Y the periodical, 
whose coefficients are constant. 

(21.) For the actual evaluation of these functions, all we have to do is to develope 
the operative characteristic in powers of A, and the attached functions in powers of 
0, and to apply them term by term to each other. As regards the function X, we 
find, by so doing. 



j.p(a:+«— 1)— 


x(x-hs) 

1*2 


.AO. 


1 


. N y+«)(*+2«) . Ao»l 

+1 i.2.a .aw- 1,3 .tf.aoj. 

\ 1...4 1.2.3 .'a-u-h j 3 .A.au-j. j 

+ &C., (36.) 

in which it will be recollected that 

A0=1; A0'=1, A*0*=2; A0»=1,AV=6; A*0*«6; fitc. Ac. 

(22.) In like manner, denoting by %l>(s) in general, any of the functions 4i(*)» '»#'*(»)> 



&9 fimmm m mm a ^ 4m 


&o., ire bare 


1.2«— l*3i— I 


m 
2 


-e 


1, 2.3.4 




(36.) 


Hence if we put 

Y(«)=o.s,+'l'i(«).«,-i+4>(«)-«*-«+ 4.-i(*)«.-.+w 

and denote by "Vis), &c. the differential coefficients of ■?^(«), regarding the 

discontinuous functions s„s,^x. Sic. as incapable of differentiation, we shali bare, finally, 


*— 1 +[ 1.2.3 1.2 1.2 

]l.2.3 


f*-1...3»-l 

I 


1....4 




+ &c.| 


(37.) 


(23.) As regards s, in every part of the following investigation it will be regarded 
as a mere given integer number, so that the coefficients in s will come to be calculated 
in absolute numbers and need give no further concern. It is otherwise with those 
in X, which mix themselves up with the x contained in p(x+j— 1) and its differential 
coefficients in a way requiring special examination, as functions of an independent 

( d \ 

p(x+j— l) in the 

development of ^(x+a-— 1— «.0). This term will be expressed in Arbooast’s nota- 
tion by 


and tbe corresponding term in X will be 


1.2...n 


.D*‘9(cc4"J^— 1). 


.'^+5Cv, 


The development of this in factorials x, x+s, x-|-2r, &c., and functions p, <(!, f, &c., 
is accomplished in equation (35.), but if we would effect it in powers of x we must 
proceed as follows : — 

Suppose e=s27182818, &c. Then we have 


A “ A 


c log{l+A) X* {1 <^(H-A)}« , {tog(H-A)}» 

0 ® + 1.2.3* A 0"-«c. 
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Bat by eqoaticm (&.)> 


lag (I + A) 


0- 


=«(«— 1). ...(«— 1+1)* 

and therefore the foregoing expression becomes 


or, inverting the order of the terms, 

1 !* 

A 




0*-fr 




4c.}. 

Now if B„ B,, B„ &c. be the numbers of Bernoulu in their order (the even values 
B„ B,, &c. being severaily =0), we have 

log(l+A) ^_ . log(l+A) 1 , log(l+A> _ 1 

^ 0—1. ^ a — 2 ’ A ir— g» 

and so on. Consequently 


+ 


D /sY-* , »(>t-I)(n-g) 


2.3 


B. i + 


2.3.4 


B..(f)“' + &c.} (38.) 


the series on the rigbt-hand side being continued to n+ 1 terms. This is in fact no 
other than Euler’s expression for the sum of the series l"+2*+3*+ &c. to a given 

number of terms represented by only that in the case here under consideration ^ 
may be any fraction, while Euler’s demonstration of the series in question is essen- 
tially confined to a positive integer. 

(24.) If we make ar= — 1, the foregoing exprrasion becomes 
l-(l+A)V I /1\"+' 1/1\" n_ n(n-l) _ /1\— » , . 

““’F^{n+1'~2‘**^2®’'**'“ ^2.3 -i-&C.| (390 

continued to «-|-l terms, inclusive of the vanishing ones having B*, B., &c. for co- 
efficients. 
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(26.) Tbua the expression for X becomes 

X=j.?i(x+«— 1)— 1) . 




12.S 






24. « 


( 40 .) 


6»»+ 15*«*+ I0g*a»+**<r 


720.* 


?»"'(x+s- 1)- See. 


Y=-i|Y(«)-V-'*"W+- 




**-2*+l 

24 


Y"'(«) + 


^J^-25»+6 
720 


.Y"(«)+&C.} ( 41 .) 


(26.) We shall now proceed to the more immediate object of this paper^ viz. the 
expression of the number of ways in which a given number x is susceptible of parti- 
tion, the number of parts being given. 

Let s be the number of parts into which x is to be divided, and let *II(x) represent 
the number of ^-partitions of which it is susceptible. It is evident then that if 
.v=:l there is but one possible, so that in ail cases *n(x)s=:l. 

If ^=2, the partitions stand thus : 


l,x— 1; 2 ,j:— 2; — 3;,... 


whose number is |. 


Therefore we have 




If 4=3, the partitions so grouped as that none shall be twice repeated, will stand 


as follows ; — 



1, l,x-2 

2, 2, 

3, 3, X— 6, &c. 

1,2, x-3 

2, 3, X — 5 

&c. 

1 , 3 , X --4 

&c. 


&c. 




The first column will consist of all the possible bipartitions of x— 1, each associated' 
with 1, and their number is therefore *n(x-- 1). The second will consist of the 
bipartitions of x— 2, exclusive of (l,x— 3), each associated with 2. Their number 
therefore will be identical with the total number of bipartitions of x— 4, because, so 
he as the number of cases is concerned, it matters not whether we consider x— 4 as 
parted into (1, x-6), (2, x-6), &c., or x— 2 as parted into (2, x-4), (3, x--6), «cc., 
the raason of which will be obvious on trying any particular case. The number of 
terms therefore in the second column will be *n(x— 4). In like manner that in the 
third will be *n(x— 7), the bipartitions of x— 3 beginning with (3, x~-6), being 
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iden^oal in oaniber with those of x—7, be^antay wttb {!» aad W> lsi.‘ IRiqs 

we have _ 

‘n(a:)=*n(x- i)+*n(x-4)+*n(«-»+ &c. 

Next, with respect to the number of terms to which the right-hand member of this 

equation is to be continued : it will be that of the columns, which will continue without 

repetition so long as the number x—2m in the first combination (»t, m, j— 2»i) of 

any one of them shall be not less than m, or so long as x— 3m shall not be negative. 

«r sc 

Hence we must have mcs: =, since the next greater value of viz. will give 

3 S 


•!? JF ^ X 

the tripartition ^|+1> |+1> x— 2=— 2j. Now x cannot exceed 3.= by more than 


2, so that X— 2|— 2 cannot exceed =, and must therefore be less than f -|-1. Hence 
S3 3 

we conclude that the number of tripartitions is derived from that of bipartitions by 

the equation 

*n(ar) =*n( — 1 ) +*n(j: — 4) + . . . •n(x — 7) .... to I terms. 

(27.) Applying a similar reasoning to the higher cases, we shall find as follows : — 

n(:r)=n(j’— l)+n(x—2^— terms ; .... (42.) 

a relation which, with many others of greater generality, has also been arrived at by 
Mr. Warburton. 

(28.) Suppose now we set out from the equation = 1 , and proceed to derive from 
this value those of *n(x), ®n(x), &c. in succession. It will be apparent from the course 
of the foregoing investigations, and from the nature of circulating functions, that the 

M 

general expression for n(x) must consist of two portions, the one non-periodical, a 
function of a*, and which may be represented by f (x), the other periodical or circu- 
lating, which we may denote by Q,, so that we shall have in general to consider the 

9—1 

following fonn of n(x), 

n(a?) =^(a:) -f-Q^ 

from which to derive the value of IT(x). 

When we substitute this in the general expression (equation 42.), we get 

n(j?)=4>(j?-l)-fp(a:— ^-1)+ [jf terms) 

+Qx-i+Q#-,~i+ (y terms), 

where y = =. Now with respect to the first portion of this, if p(x) in any one case be 

a rational integral function of t, it will be so in all subsequent cases, as is evident 

from the course of the preceding investigations. This part of n(x) then has been 
already dealt with, and its complete expression is X+Y of equations (34. 36.), or 
(38.39.). 







^90,) We bwre therefore now only to omiider the eeioBh^^ poii^ess, 
shall call Z, via. 

Z=Q._,+Q,_,_,+....y terras, 

Q, may represent any circnlating function. Suppose it to be such that 

•wTj-ib+w 

and let any term of this, as (which for brevity we will write simply %(*).«,, 

putting z=x—i), be separately considered. Let R be the portion of Z which origi- 
nates from this term. Then 

R=X(.r).TO.-fx(x— (y terms). 

Let /«=» be the first multiple of s, which is also a multiple of m. Then after t terms 
the value of »i,_„ &c. will recur, and therefore R resolves itself into t separate 
series, as follows : 

R=»”.|x(^)+x(^— »»)+x(®— 2»)+ — •(^=+ i)‘erm8| 

«-*) + ^^==+l)term8| 

+>«.-»|x(^— 2«) +x(^— » — 2«) + • • • • (^ 7 =+ 1 ) terms | 

+ &c. (t series). 


Now we have 

whence 

and similarly, 


4 - yzl±l t 

•SS — f J ••• ^ 

y-t y-K .Yzzlf . 

=^— t r,-iT / t *» / *1" 


and 80 on. But by equation (25.), since st^n, we have 
==— — 1 ...n— 1 


If therefore we put 


X 

* n 


we shall have 


s= — * .«,-!+ •••• I j 

9i=”.+*'.-i+ — 

*’**^#— i»+i 

1 +2^ =g - ip.-\-q,) \ 1 +^=5- {p.-¥9.) ; &c.. 

3 G 2 
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and therefore by equation (27-), 

K=v-..l=SLt^^^x(.+n+n.O) 

+ &C. + &C., 

which resolves itself, by the transformation of equation (9.), into two sets of terms, 
R'+R", viz. 


R'=»i,. 
and 
R"=»i,. 




X(ir+n+«.0) 




x(z+n--s+n.O)+ &c. 




%(»— s+n.O)+ &c. 


(43.) 


(44.) 


4 ^ 

(30.) If, in pursuance of the process followed in the development of Y, we put 
X(a!)=»i,.x(x+»)+*»,_..x(a?+n— «)+ &c. (< terms), 

(denoting also by X,(r), X,(x) &c., what this expression becomes when for z we put 
successively x, x— 1, x— 2, &c.), we shall have 


R'= 


1-(1+A)~r 


X(x4-n.O) 


The whole assemblage of such terms, giving z all its values, from x tox— m+1, 
therefore will constitute a circulating function explicit in x, and which we shall de- 
note by Z'. 

As regards R", since s and t are given numerically, it constitutes a periodic function 
with constant coefficients, to obtain which we have only to consider that, supposing 
any one of the exponents p,+q, to be represented by 

o.»,-l-6.«,_,-|-c.n,_g+ &c., 
we shall have by equation (16.), 

l-(l + A)'-^»'*_l-(l-hA)* , I-(I -hA)* 


(31.) In the particular case in which all the functions yjjx), Xi(^),&c. are constant, 
we may consider them as being themselves the coefficients of a periodic function, 
such that 


x;i=>C. -wii+Xi H- ... 

so that if we should meet with such expressions as x,,, x»,+ii they are to be taken 
as equivalent to X\, &c*> a mode of 'regarding a series of arbitrary constants 
occurring in a certain order which will tend greatly to simplify and add clearness to 
what follows. Now we have, generally Xi being constant, 


Wl-fA)* 

A 


X,= -A.X(. 
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Consequently, tbe terms R; and of R« corresponding to %, in tbe same way as R' 
and R" in general to x> will become 

R;=s {w»,+ot,_.+ .^.Xi 

R;= - 

— m.{w,+n,_,+ -Xi 

.xi— &c., 

in which it will be recollected that x=x—i. 

(32.) Now if V be the greatest common measure of m and s (v being 1, if these 
numbers be prime to each other), we have 

1'4“ • •• 

and consequently the value of R, or R,+Ri becomes 

— ••••^c-as-Pi) *lCfL 

— &C. 

(33.) Assembling together similar results for Rj, .... we have 

Z={x..v.+x,.o.-,+ X— ;>.) 

+Xi.»«._, +.--X— 1 

— +Xi. +....x»-i-»»-.+i} 

— &c. 

Now because m and s have v for a common measure, and that n=its is the first 
multiple of s, which is also a multiple of m, it follows that n=^.m, ^ being an integer. 
Hence we have by equation (22.), 

»»x= • • •• +».-•+« 

»»x-i=n.-i+«.-i«-i+ 

&c.=&c. 

Substituting these therefore, and so arranging the terms that n, shall always stand 
first, tbe series within the brackets on the right-hand, in the expression for Z, become 
respectively 

•» x - i + X .-1 •«.— +1 

X«-.. W,+Xi.-.+l •».-t+ Xm 
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which being multiplied by their respective coefficients, n.+n,_,4- &c«, vve get for Z 
as follows : — 

— (46.) 

—Pm- (Xt-V.+Zl -VM-l+—Xm~l 

— •.••(« terms)} 

-{Xm~.-”M+Xm-M*i-nM->+ (2« terms)} 

- (X— •«»-. + (3« terms) } 

~ &c. 

The first line of this is a circulating function, linear in x in all cases except when 
v=l, orm and « are prime to each other, in which case it loses its circulating 
character and becomes simply 

^(X»+Xi+Xa+"-X«-i) (47.) 

As regards the second line, we have 

and since n is a multiple ofs, and therefore of v, the multiplier within the brackets is 
readily reduced to a periodic function having n for its period, such as 
&c., which, multiplied by —p„ gives 

^|na.n,+«— 1 

except when »=1, in which case this expression reduces itself to 

^(x»+Xi+-—X—i) {«•»-+«- I .m.-.m) (48.) 

(34.) To apply the foregoing formulae to the expression of particular cases as 

3 S 4 1 V 

n(x), n(j;), n(j), &c., we begin with n(x)=l. Therefore, to find n(x), we have 
p(x)=l, ^'(^)&c.=0, >|/,{s)=j-l, s=2i 

consequently 

X=|; v(j^+0.«) = — ,Y=— i.2._„ 

and therefore 

n{x)=i(x-2,_,) (49.) 

(35.) For the case of ^=3, we have 


• 5 


■4'i(^)— ^=1; 4'»(»)=|; 4'.(»)=* 
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and therefore 

X=l(^.+2)-!!5±5>}=i^*. 

For Y we have 

’F(5)=0.3,+ 1.3._,+|.3._, 
’F'(«)=:0.3.-vi.3._,+3,_. 

whence by equation (37.)> 

Y=-;i{2.6._,+6.6,_.+2.6^4+6.6^.|. 

For Z we have 

Q,= -i2,_. Q,_, = -|2. 

whence 

m=2, «=3, ms=6, »=1, Xt= X>=0 
and by (45.), (46), (47.), 

Z=-^-”[6.6,+5.6._.+4.6,.,+3.6._,+2.6..,+1.6,_.} 

+^{6,+6,_,|4-^{6»-i+®.-8+6*-6| 

= ~n+A{®*-+2.6,.,+3.6,_,-2.6..,+6.6,..} 
adding all which parts together, we have X+Y+Z, or 

(36.) When ;s=4, we have, therefore. 


and, therefore, by equation (35.), 
X=:i|x(x+3)*-^^.2(x+3) + {^^^±f^ 
For Y we have 


.2— 


07 ( 37 - 1 - 4 ) 

2~~ 


■‘}4}= 


07»-f3A** 
144 


yi(«)— 12 —12' 


. 2(«-l) 6 

^.W=-T2"=T2* 


m= 


12 


, , , (»-l)*+** 25 X 

yf,,(s) = j 2 = J 2 • W 


2(*-l) + 2» 14 X 4 

= 12 =12’ '^»W=l2 


..X (.-!)*+** + (*+!)* 50 .,,x 2(»-l)-f2 * +2(« + l) 24 

,J,.(,)=' ^”12 =12*. '/'»W= r2 -12* 



y(tf)=s^|0.4,+9.4^,+26.4_,+60.4._,| 
’r(#)=^0.4.+6.4.-.+ 14.4^,+24.4..,} 
y'(»)=^0.4,4-2.4^,+4.4_,+6.4^,J, 


(50.) 
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whence by equation (370> 

Y=-:y’FW-§’F'W+in*)} 

= —^|o.4,+ l .4^1+6. 4^.+17.4,_,| 

= -j^{0.12,+3.12^,+18.12._,+61.I2._,+0.12..«+3.12,_,+ 18.12._,+ 

+61.12,_,+0.12,_,+3.12,_,+ 18.12^„+51.12^„}. 

Lastly, for Z we have 

Q, =|-0.6,-l .6...-4.6._.+3.6._,-4.6,_4- 

Q^,=|- 1 .6,-0.6._, - 1 .6,_,-4.6,_.+3 .6,_,-4.6,_.|.i 
consequently 

m=6, «=4, t;=2, ^=3, n=jf=12 

1 A ^ ^ ^ I ^ 4 

Xfi — “"l2^ ^ — 12* %»““ 12’ ^ — *12’ ^ — "*12’ 

and therefore, by equation (46.), which gives the value of Z in this case, putting Z for 
the first line of Z, Z" for the second and Z'" for the rest, 

“ X4i(^'~ ® “144~ 144 

Z"=(2,-8.2^,)-Ii4{l2. 12.+ 1 1 . 12^.+ 10. 12,..+ 1 . 12_„J, 

which, patting for 2, and 2,_, their values 

12,+ 12,..+ 12,_ + 12,..,, 


becomes 


12 ,..+ 12 ,.,+ .... 12 ,.., 


2'-l44{l2.12,-88.12,_.+l0.12,.,-72.12,.,+8.12,.,-66.12,..+6.l2_,- 
-40. 12,.,+4. 12,_.-24.12,.,+2. 12,..,-.8.12_.,| ; 

and lastly, 

• 12.+0. 12,_. + 1 . 12,.,+4.12,.,J 

+ 12(1 • 12,+4. 12,_.-3.12,.,+4. 12,.,+ 1 .12,.4+0. 12,_.+1 . 12,.,+4. 12,., | 
+n{“® - ’‘2.+4. 12_,+ 1 .12,.,+0. 12,_,+ 1 .12,.,+4. 12,.,-3. 12,.,+4. 12,., 
+ 1 . 12,_,+0 . 12,.,+ 1 . 12,., .+4. 12,.,. I 
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=rs(-- 12,+8. 1 . 12,.,+8. 12,_,+2.12^.+4 . 12._.-2. 12^,+8. 12..,+ 
+ 1 . 12._.+0. 12._,+ 1 . 12,.,. +4. 12,.„|. 

And assembling these several portions, X+Y+(Z'+Z"+Z"'), we get 
nW=j^{iE*+3iC*-9a:.2.-,|+Y^{0.12.+5.12,.,-20.12,_,~27.12,_,+32.12,_4 


- 1 1 . 12._.-36. 12._4+6.12._,+ 16.12,.,-27.12,_,-4.12_„-ll. 12._,.|. 
(37.) Proceeding now to the case where ^‘=5^ we have 


whence 




,?£!±6f t>"'(x)=— 

- 144 » P W— 144 > V W — 144> 


.(x+4|=fe±^, rtx+4,=!!£±flM, ,-(x+4)=?!f^> rt.+4)=^ 


’144’ 


and executing the reductions^ arising from the substitution of these in equation (35.), 
we find 

“ 2880 • 


Again for Y we have 


whence 


^|.,(5)=:p(4); ^^.3(5)=^(4)+^(5); 4.3(5)=?(4)+p(5)+p(6), &C., 


112 


312 


636 


^1^.(5)=—; 


“144 


144’ 


1126 

144 


ri(^) — 144* — 244* — 144» Yii^) — J44 

— 144? '144 ? '^3(^)"”144’ ’^^(^''~144 

— 144? ‘^2(5) = i44’ ^*(^)~I44’ '^^(^)~T44 
Y(5)=~{o.5.+ n2.5..,+312.5._.+636.5._.+ ll26.5._4} 

r(5)=j^{o.5.+72.5,_.+177.5...+321.5._,+610.6,.«j 

r'(6)=i^4{o.5.+30.5,_,+66.5._,+ 108.6_,+ 156.6_,} 

r'(5)=j^{0.5.+6.6..,+12.5._,+ 18.6._,+24.5._.| 

y=-5^{T{5)-2.y(6)+r(5)+§n5)} 

= -5^{o.6.+8.5..,+ 128.6_.+466.6_.+ 1 1 12'6_,}. 

3 H 
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(38.) For Z we have 

d =-^.2,_.+Yyb.»2,+6.12,_,+ -11.12,_„| 

a-.=-^fe^-2.+ i-^{-H.12,+0.12,_.+6.12,. -4.12,_,.}. 

It will be convenient to separate this into two parts, viz. 

and 

Q^-=I54{-" •‘2.+0-12,-.+&c.}. 

First, then, for Qi_„ proceeding as in article 30, we have 

9 

%.(^) = — j44(*— 0 ; =0. 

X(:r) =2,.x.(x+ 10)+2,_.x.(x+5) 

= -t| 4{(^+9) •2,+(j;+4) .2,.,} 

X'(x) = -4(2,+2,..) = -i|i, 


whence Z* consisting now of the single term R', 


Z'= - • 2.-.) 


As regards the other portion of Z, which in this case is it has for its expression 

^^^- - - (9+10.0)+2,.. M4+ 10.0). 


Now, whatever be A and c, we have always 

(c+ 1 0 .0) = (5—c)h—bh\ 


In this, if we write for h successively h!—p,-{-q, and Rod for c, 9 and 4, we 

find 

Z"= +^{2.(4A'+5A'») -2..,(A”- 6A”*)}. 

But since x=10 and s=b, we have 

V=i|o.lO,+ 1.10,_, + 2.10,-,+3.10,_,+ 4.10,_4-6.10,-5-4.10,_#--8.IO._7~«.lO,_,-1.10,_,J 

10 , 4 - 1 . 10 ,-, + 2 . 10 ,-,+ + 9 . 10 ,_#}, 

Snbstitnting which in Z” and emplo^ng the property of equation (14.) for the com- 
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potation of the coefficients, we find 

7 >f- 9 f^*i°-tO*+9.10>-i + 80.10,-,+33.10,-»+48.10,-«-ia.lO,-,-l6.10,-6-ia.lO,-7-lg.lO,-i,-7.1«»-»} 
»880[+8,_,{0.J0,-1.10,_i+0.10,-j+8.I0,_,+8.10,_4+lS.lO,_,+24.10,-«+36,10,.,+48.10,_8+fi3.10, 

=~{o.lO.-1.10;_,+80.104_,+3.10,_,+48.104-4+15.10,-,-l6.10,_e+36.10,-j-18.10,.,+63.10,_,|. 

(39.) Finally, we have to consider the portion Z" of Z originating in Q»_„ in which 
the valaes of x,, &c. are ^ven by the equation 

5«'=n4{~“-12,+0.12,_,+5.12,_,-20.124. -4.12,.,,}, 

the coefficients being those of equation (51.) in their order of circulation. We have 
also, since in this case m=12, jr=5, and therefore prime to each other, t^=l, /=12, 
n=:60. Whence 

78 

X«*^V"i“%l^V-l “f" Xl"l“ * • 'Xm-l^ ”** 144 ’ 

and therefore 
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n(x)=|^{**+ 1 0x’+ lOx*— 30x--90x.2,| 

+^(o .60,+9 •60._.+ 104 . 60,.,-387 .60,.,~676 .60,_,+905 . 60._, 

-216.60,., —361 .60,.,- 256.60,_,+9.60,_,+360.60,_„— 31 .60,.,, 

- 676.60,.„+9 .60,_«+ 104 .60,_,.+225 .60,.,,- 576 .60,_„+329 . 60,.,; 
-216.60,.„-351 .60,_„+320.60,.*,+9.60,.„— 216.60,.„— 31 .60,_„ 
-576.60,.„+585.60,_„+104.60,.*,-361.60,.,p-676.60,.„+329.60,_* 
+360.60,.„-36l.b0,.„-266.60,.„+9.60,.„-216.60,_„+546.60..„ 
-676.60,.*,+9.60,.,;+104 .60,_„-361 .60,_,„+0.60,.„+329.60,.« 
-2J6.60._«-351 .60,.4,-256.60,_„4-586.60,.4,-216.60,_4,-31 .60,.,; 

- 576.60,_4,+9.60,.4,+680.60,.„-351 .60,.„-576.60,.M+329.60,.„ 
-216.60,-.4+225.60,.„-266.60,.«+9.60,.„-216.60,..,-31 .60,.,*|. . 

(40.) The periodic function 0.60,+ . ...&c. maybe somewhat simplified byresolving 
it into the sum of three others, having respectively 10, 20 and 30 for their periods. 
For on inspecting its coefficients, we find that the differences of any two, distant from 
each other by 30, are alternately +360 and —360. Now if we suppose, generally, 
any such function as 

flo.60,+a, .60,., +&c. 

to be made up of the sum of three others, 

/>,.30,+p,.30,.,+&c. 

9»-20,+y,.20,.,+&c. 

r,.10,+r,.10,.,+&c., 

we shall have, supposing i any number of the series 0, 1, 2, ... 9, 

+ Pl+lC+ft+U+^i”®!*!** P(+«l + yi + ^i“®.+«0 

Pi+qi*u+ri=a 

1 + 30 ? Pi+i»+5’i+ri= 

^f+40? P<+»+9i+ig+'*.=« i + RO 

which give the following equations of condition among the coefficients a, 

(®40+» — ®IO+<) ^®50+< ^80+» 

And if these be satisfied (as in this case they are), we have only further to establish 
the following relations between p, y, r, viz. 

P.+9i+r.=:a, 

9<+io=yi+(<*<+8o — ti<). 

Among the sixty coeflScients therefore which this assumption places at our disposal, 
twenty remain arbitrary, and may be put =0. • 

Suppose, for example, 

9^=0, />f+io=0, 
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which give 

These being calcalnted, the function 0.60,+9.60,_,+&c. reduces Itself to the fol- 
lowing, which seems the simplest form it admits : 

--320{30,-30,_,-f30,_,-30,_.-l-30,_,-30,_,-|-30,_,+30,_„-30,_„-f30,_„ 

-30._.«-f30._„-30,_„-l-30,_.,} 

+360{20,_..-l-20._„-l-20._„-l-20,_,.+20,.„+ 20,_„} 

+ {320.10.+9.10._,— 216. 31. 576. 10,_4 -4-585. 10._, -1-104. 10,_, 

- 35 1 . 1 0,_j - 576. 10,_,-|-329 . 1 0,_, (53.) 

(41.) The problem, “In bow many ways can a given number be constructed,” is 
reduced by the author of a short but interesting paper in the Cambridge Mathema- 
tical Journal, iv. p. 87*, to the integration of the equations of differences 

and y_,, 

which last equation corresponds to the case where it is required to find in how many 
ways X can be composed of numbers none greater and not all less than y. The ana- 
logy of this problem with that here treated is obvious, the function u,,, being in effect 

P 

identical with that which in the above notation would be expressed by n(x),y corre- 
sponding to our s. Accordingly, as far as ^=4, to which limit only the inquiry is there 
extended, the results are identical (the mode of expression excepted) with those of our 
equations (49.), (50.), (51.)-f. The method there pursued (by the successive integra- 
tion of equations of differences) would of course continue to afford similar results, but 
without some systematic processes of notation, transformation and reduction, such as 
those delivered in the foregoing pages, would speedily become too complicated to be 
followed out, though the sort of form which would ultimately be assumed by the result 
seems to have been clearly apprehended. Observing that in the cases of y=2, 3, 4, 
the results express in fact the nearest integers to certain rational fractions, such as 

in the case ofy=3, — ^ (x even) and ’-g (x odd) when y=4, it is sug- 

gested that “ probably this simple species of description might be continued.” This, 
on examination of the value above given, when y or «=5, appears to be the case, but 
for higher values it will be necessary to enlarge the terms of the description, so as 
to take in circulating functions of higher orders, and with more complicated coeffi- 
cients. To make this apparent, suppose s—6. Then, without going into the whole 
calculation (which however would not be materially more complicate than for «=5, 
and would lead, as in that case, to a final period of 60, only not reducible to the sum 

* It beai« no name, but I have reason to believe it to be the production of Professor DbMoboan. 

t Mr. Wabbuatok has also obtained expresnons for the number of partitions as far as 4. and his results. 
muUUii rnukmUs, agree with the above. 
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of lower periods), it is easy to see, that besides a non-periodic portion of 5 dimensions 
in X, and a periodic one with 60 constant coefficients, there will also be a circulating 
portion of the form 

-f- . . . j/i . 6,_„ 

whose coefficients may rise to the second dimension in x. In fact, if we execute the 
calculation of this portion by the foregoing processes, we find for the values of the 
coefficients 

, , 4500ir»+ 15750* 3209* 

0 ; o,— a, — — 172800 ’ — 172^' 

With regard to the constant coefficients of the periodic portion, it is easy to see, 
from the manner of their formation, that they must all fall very far short, in nume- 
rical magnitude, of the half of 172800, so that the whole effect of this periodical part 
does, in effect, go to adjust the final value to the nearest integer of the rational frac- 
tion arising from the assemblage of all the terms in x, and a similar reasoning will 
apply in all cases. 

(42.) The number of partitions of which a given number x is susceptible, admitting 
0 into them as a component part, is the sum of the number of 1 -partitions, biparti- 
tions, tripartitions .... up to ^-partitions. It may therefore be found, by adding toge- 
$ 

ther all the values of n(x), from s— 1 to s=s inclusive. But it may also be obtained 
by formulae in all respects similar to those above demonstrated; for if we take 
11 ,( 4 :) to represent this species of partition, we have, if «=1, n,(x) = l as before. For 

4=2 the partitions stand 0,x; l,x— 1 ; 2,x— 2; ... l^terms, that is, 
n;(x)=n,(x)-|-n,(x— 2)-f...0+l)terms. 

Similarly, 

n,(x) = II,(x) -H Il,(j:— 3) -f . . . . ^|-|- 1 ^ terms, 

and so on to 

n.(x)=n,_,(x)-|-n._,(x— s)-f,...0-|-l^terms, 
of which the formulae of (30.) and (31.), duly applied, give the value 


n.(x)=^-ii±^n._,(x.H^-H4.o)+i-^i^^ 


where 


q — 1 2 .... 1 

which, developed, affords a calculable value of the function in question. 


Chllingumd, April 17 , 1850. 
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XX. Experiments on the Section of the Glossopharyngeal and Hypoglossal Nerves of 
the Frog, and observations of the alterations produced thereby in the Structure 
of their Primitive Fibres. By Augustus Waller, M.D. Communicated by 
Professor Owen, F.R.S. 


Received November 22, 1849, — Read February 21, 1850. 

The object of the present observations is to describe certain alterations which take 
place in the elementary fibres of the nerve after they have been removed from their 
connection with the brain or spinal marrow. 

The following is a brief summary of the opinions and researches of modern physio- 
logists on alterations of the nerve -tubes. 

Burdach* placed a ligature on the sciatic nerve of a frog, and after the lapse of 
a week found no alteration of the primitive fibres either above or below the ligature. 

STEiNRUCK’f* did the same, and states that in three cases the whole nerve was more 
slender than on the healthy side, and ascribed it to the atrophy of the neurolema. 

Valentin;}: denies likewise that there is any alteration of the primitive fibres in the 
lower portion of the nerve. 

Gunther and Sch6n§, whose researches are most interesting, state that the primi- 
tive fibres being examined towards the end of a week, after division of the nerve 
when it had lost its irritability, it was perceived that they had no longer the full 
round appearance of the sound ones. Here and there their contents appeared as if 
curdled ; from eight to fourteen days after section these structural changes became 
still more evident, and continued to increase until the fibres appeared flat, broken 
up, entirely losing their transparency, their contents appearing as if disjointed. 

Nassb II states, that five months after section of the sciatic nerve of a frog, the 
tubes below the section were broken up into granules and small clumps ; that all 
the nerve-tubes were strongly granulated, in some the small granules being united 
into oval bodies, which appeared to be surrounded by a pale cylindrical membrane, 
which in some was wanting, owing probably to its disorganization. 

Having in a former communication to the Royal Society described the nerves of 
the papiltse and of the muscular fibre in the frog’s tongue in their normal condition, 

* Beitrag zax Mikroskopiflcher Anatomic der Nerven, £. Bukdack. Konigsberg, 1837, p. 42. 

t De Nervorum Regeneratione. Berolini, 1838, p. 72. 

X 0e FunctionibuB Nervor Cerebral, &c. bib. iv. 1839, p. 127. 

i MCtLsa’s Archiv, 1840, Versucbe und Bemerkungen Uber Regeneration der Nerven, p. 276. 

H XJeber die Veriiadefangeii der Nerven-faseni nacb ibrer DurchBchneidung, MCllse, Aroh. 1839, p. 409. 
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it is tny intention at present to describe various alteraticais, as seen under the inicro> 
scope, which take place in the structure of the same nerves after their continuity 
with the brain has been interrupted by section. The innervation of the frog's tongue 
is, as I have already shown, derived from two pairs of nerves, one arising from the 
brain, and traversing a foramen in the posterior part of the cranium, accompanied by 
the pneumogastric nerve. This pair corresponds to the glossopharyngeal in Man. In 
its course it descends until it reaches the hyoglossus muscle, when it is accompanied 
by the lingual vessels passing over part of the hyoid bone, and entering the tongue 
without giving off any branch to the throat. The other pair arises from the anterior 
part of the spinal marrow, traverses the firet cervical foramen, and constitutes the first 
cervical pair of nerves. Following the example of Burdach, I regard this pmr as 
corresponding to the hypoglossal in Man, and shall apply that term to it. It takes its 
course towards the tongue in a similar direction to that of the former pair, giving off 
several branches to the muscles of the neck and throat, and when it reaches the hyo- 
glossus muscle it is considerably smaller than the glossopharyngeal. After attaining 
this muscle it runs parallel to the former nerve, passing below the hyoid bone in its 
transit to the tongue. For a more minute description I must refer to the paper of 
£. Burdach, of which a translation has appeared in the Annales des Sciences Natn- 
relies. 

Division of the Glossopharyngeal Nerve. 

That division of these nerves produces some serious lesion is proved by the death 
of the animal, which generally takes place a few days after the operation. Consider- 
ing the well-known tenacity of life possessed by these animals this was quite an un- 
expected result, for which I am unable at present to afford any satisfactory reason. 
We can only surmise, that besides their gustatory powers, they have others connected 
with respiration, in regulating the action of the tongue in closing the nares, for forcing 
the air into the lungs. Whatever may be the true explanation, it is impossible not 
to regard this result with surprise, when we consider the serious lesions which this 
animal is capable of undergoing at other points of the frame without loss of life. The 
usual time which it survives is variable, and depends greatly on the season of the 
year. If the examination takes place in summer, death frequently ensues on the 
fifth day ; if in winter, not before the twentieth. For the purpose of avoiding this 
loss of life, I adopt the plan of dividing the glossopharyngeal on one side only of the 
tongue, and I find that it has the desired effect of preserving the life of the animal, 
while we can observe the same alterations on the corresponding side, as well as when 
both nerves are divided. Another advantage found in the division of a single nerve 
is, that on the uninjured side we have constantly at hand a means of comparison by 
which we can judge with certainty respecting any alterations that may be produced 
in the divided nerve. In cases of any doubt, it will always be found of the greatest 
service to examine at the same time a minute fragment from each ride of the tongue. 
Tbe first effects of section of a glossopharyngeal nerve at the Uiroat, are decreased 
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power of moving the tongue, diminished sensibility, generally very slight on the 
divided side, and symptoms indicative of some disturbance of the nutritive functions. 
The diminution of motor power is very slight, as is evident by the almost molecular 
tremor which still exists in any part irritated, and by the capability of retracting the 
tongue. The loss of sensation, which is also very slight, arises from the section of a 
few sensitive filaments which are contained in the glossopharyngeal nerve, and are 
distributed principally about the tubercular extremities. The lesions of nutrition and 
circulation on the side of the division are very variable and uncertain. Sometimes 
that half is cedematous, particularly towards the tubercle. Sometimes the papillae 
are much injected and congested, while in other cases this side is more pale than 
the other. In many instances no dilference can be detected between the two sides, 
until the organ has been slightly irritated, when on the divided side the vessels, and 
especially those of the fungiform papillae, become congested and of a deeper red than 
on the other. Some of these differences probably arise from causes independent of 
the nervous lesion, as the vessels of the tongue which accompany these nerves are 
doubtless injured in some of the experiments. 

During the first two or three days after section, no alteration in the texture and 
transparency of the tubes of the papillary nerves can be detected. Generally, at 
the end of the third and fourth day, we detect the first alteration by a slightly 
turbid or coagulated appearance of the medulla, which no longer appears completely 
to fill the tubular membrane, which does not appear to be affected. These alterations 
of the medulla are best seen in a fragment to which a little distilled water has been 
added to render it more transparent. When examined twenty- four hours after death, 
the difference between these and the nerves on the healthy side is still more evi- 
dent. Commencing decomposition on the healthy side causes the nerve-tubes to 
swell considerably, so as to attain nearly double their ordinary size. On the divided 
side the disorganized nerve retains nearly the same size and appearance as when 
fresh. Caustic potash, which dissolves all the tissues except the nerves, renders the 
altered nerves more transparent, and consequently the morphological changes are less 
apparent. Nevertheless, by comparative experiments made simultaneously, we may 
still detect a difference between the nerves of the two sides. In some cases, in about 
three or four days after section, I have traced the turbid state of the nerve from the 
fungiform papilla into branches containing forty or fifty tubes, where it did not ap- 
pear to terminate, but where the opacity of the nerve prevented my observing it any 
further. About five or six days after section, the alteration of the nerve-tubes in the 
papilla has become much more distinct, by a kind of coagulation or curdling of the 
m^ttlla into separate particles of various sizes. Sometimes the coagulated particles 
have an uneven spongy appearance, as if the component parts of the medulla, i. e, 
the white substance and the axis cylinder, were mixed together. Often they appear 
merely like separated particles of the medulla, such as are frequently effused from the 
ends of a divided nerve, and present the double contour and the central nucleus char 
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racteristic of the nervous medulla. In some cases the coagulated particles are very 
uniform In size and appearance, averaging Tj^th of an inch. In otha«, the limits 
between the maximum and minimum dimensions are far greater, namely, from 
to am th of an inch. The diameter of the altered tubes, examined in the ordinary 
manner in water, is about a fourth smaller than that of the sound ones, and in many 
instances the tubular cylinders appear wanting, and the meduUaiy particles to have 
escaped from the cylinder, and to be merdy held together by the neurilema which 
surrounds the whole nerve. After the application of potash, the diameter of the 
altered and unaltered nerves is as nearly as possible the same. This equalization of 
the two is produced almost entirely by a decrease in the size of the sound tubes, 
which swell considerably in water, and afterwards contract by the application of the 
alkali. It is therefore probable that the difference of size at this stage between the 
altered and unaltered nerves arises from the former not absorbing so much within 
them as the latter. Whether this arises from a ruptured state of the membrane or 
from a chemical change of the medulla, is not evident. After the surrounding tissues 
have been removed by potash, the tubular membrane offers no signs of rupture, and 
the medulla appears less disorganized than before the denudation. The disjointed 
condition of the medulla is greatest towards the extremities. A portion of each nerve- 
tube is frequently so disorganized as to be carried away among the tissues dissolved 
by the alkali. The circular rim so frequently presented by the extremity of the tubes 
is absent. We often observe around the healthy nervous branches, and the papillary 
nerve in particular, a common sheath or neurilema fitting closely to the nerve. After 
disorganization has attained this degree, it appears to form a kind of loose pouch 
around the nerve and separated from it by an interval of of an inch. This 

pooch appears to form the sole investment of the curdled medullary particles, which, 
as we have stated, previous to the action of the alkali, appear void of any tubular in- 
vestment. As we ascend towards the brain the disorganization appears to decrease, 
the coagulated medulla is more apt to assume the oval form, and at some places it 
presents its double contour apparently unaffected. The effect of decomposition in 
the unaltered and altered nerve is similar to that in the former stage. In consequence 
of the above changes the disorganized nerve is more opake than the unaltered one. In 
the tubercles some of the ramifications of the tubes belonging to common sensation 
become disorganized after the section of the corresponding glossopharyngeals. These 
alterations take place in the same period and in the same manner as in tiie papillary 
nerves. With this exception, all the other nerves of the tongue, which comprise those 
of common sensation and of muscular action, remain unaltered. The muscular fibres 
of the papillae are slightly altered at this period ; their transverse striae are not so 
distinct as on the healthy side, while their longitudinal ones are more so. The fibre 
itself is usually paler, narrower and more wavy in its course. 

The capillaries are either much congested with dark blood, or they are completely 
empty and scarcely to be detected. 
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The epithelium uid the ciliary filameute are unaltered. 

On the seventh, eighth and ninth days the disorganization of the nervous structure 
continues to progress. In the papillae the curdled particles of medulla become still 
more disconnected, and in parts are removed by absorption. The tubular sheath also 
is ruptured and disorganized near the extremities of the tubes. In the other ramifi- 
cations of the glossopharyngeal, the medulla becomes more and more disjointed and 
collected into oval or circular coagulated masses. 

On the tenth day and upwards we perceive another morphological state of the me- 
dulla. The coagulated particles lose their amorphous structure and assume a gra- 
nulated texture. The granules, retained together by slight cohesion, are dark by 
transmitted light, but of a light white colour by reflexion, and average s ^ th of an 
inch. 

About the twentieth day the medullary particles are completely reduced to a gra- 
nular state. The condition of the papillary nerve is represented in Plate XXXI. fig. 2, 
where we find the presence of the nervous element merely indicated by numerous 
black granules, generally arranged in a row like the beads of a necklace. In their 
arrangement it is easy to detect the wavy direction characteristic of the nerves. They 
are still contained in the tubular membrane, which is but very faintly distinguished, 
probably from the loss of the medulla and from atrophy of its tissue. The resistance 
of these granular bodies to chemical agents is most remarkable, for they remain un- 
aflected by acids, alkalies and the ethers, which have so great an influence over the 
nervous medulla. These granules may be detected within the papillary nerves for a 
considerable period of time. I have seen them apparently unaltered in the papiUse 
upwards of five months after division of the nerve, reunion not having taken place. 

Division of the Hypoglossal Nerve. 

When the hypoglossal nerves are divided at their exit from the spine, all move- 
ments of the throat and tongue are abolished, and the process of respiration entirely 
at an end. The tongue may be drawn from the mouth remaining completely inert, 
pinching or cutting causing no appearance of pain. Hence we may conclude that 
this nerve is of a mixed nature, containing sensorial as well as motor filaments. An- 
other experiment, which shows this more plainly, consists in dividing one hypoglossal 
nerve near the spine on one side, and on the other the glossopharyngeal at its exit 
from the cranium. Pinching and other modes of Irritation cause no pain on the side 
where the hypoglossal is divided, while on the other undoubted pain is caused. 

After division of the hypoglossals at the throat, the motor and sensorial powers of 
the tongue are not entirely lost. When drawn out of the mouth, the extremity only re- 
mains fixed between the jaws, flaccid and powerless. At the inner half the fibres are 
still contractile, on account of their belonging to the hypoglossus, which at its lower 
half receives a branch from the hypoglossal nerve above the point of section. By this 
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oieans, aided also by the mylohyoid muscle, which is 1^ unaffected for the same 
reason, the inner half of the tongue still enjoys contractile powers. 

Respiration is hurried and laboured, and death is the invariable result of division 
of these nerves, whether made at the spine or at the throat. In summer, the animals 
died at the end of two or three days. 

Division of a single hypoglossal only causes paralysis of the corresponding half of 
the tongue, complete when the section is near the spine, and imperfect when at the 
throat. The animals generally survive after the section of one nerve. 

The peri|dieric extremities of the hypoglossal nerves are most easily found at the 
inferior surface of ' the tongue. By removing a minute fragment at this r^on, we 
can observe, without any further preparation, ramifications of nerves, which are gra* 
dually reduced to a network of sinj^e tubules on the surface, among the capillary 
network. At the ^me time, among the muscular fibres are other ramifications, either 
crossing them in a transverse direction or running parallel. Like the former, they are 
reduced to single fibres, running in all directions without forming any free ends. It 
is at the under snr&ce that the alterations of the hypoglossal must be studied. 

During the four first days, after section of the hypoglossal nerve, no change is ob- 
served in its structure. On the fifth day the tubes appear more varicose than usual, 
and the medulla more irregular. About the tenth day the medulla forms disorganized, 
fusiform masses at intervals, and where the white substance of Schwann cannot be 
detected. These alterations, which are most evident in the single tubules, may be 
found also in the branches. After twelve or fifteen days many of the single tubules 
have ceased to be visible, their granular medulla having been removed by absorption. 
The branches contain masses of amorphous medulla. 

We are naturally led to inquire, whether extraneous circumstances have any in- 
flnence over the removal of the tissue. We find that in the summer-time, when the 
renewal of the tissues most be considerably more active, in consequence of the in- 
creased respiration and activity of the animals experimented upon, that the altera- 
tion is more rapid than in winter, when they are in a state of torpor and hybernation. 

At present we have restricted our observations to the alterations which take place 
in the ramifications originating from two trunks, but we cannot suppose that this is 
a local phenomenon, and that other nerves do not participate in similar alterations, 
and that the brain itself, composed in great part of tubnlar fibres, must be ensluded. 
Experiments on other nerves already enable me to affirm that such is not the case, 
and that they are to be found on other nerves, such as the sciatic, &c., and, moreover, 
that they are as extensive as the nervous system itself. It is impossible not to anti- 
cipate important results from the application of this inquiry to the different nerves of 
the animal system. But it is particularly with reference to nervous diseases that it 
will be most desirable to extend these researches. If one conviction impresses itsdf 
more firmly on the mind than another, it is that what we term functional diseases of 
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the nerves are in reality owing to certain organic and physical changes in the 
tobnlar fibre, which it wUi be the province of the microscope to ascertain. If a few 
days’ inactivity of a nervous trunk, such as is produced by ligature or section, is suf- 
ficient to cause such disorganization of the medulla, bow can we refuse to admit of 
its being altered in cases of prolonged paral 3 rsis ? 

Kensington, October 27, 1849. 


DbSCRIPTION op the PiATB. 

PLATE XXXI. 

Fig. 1 . Pupillary nerve of frag, six days after ligature. 

Fig. 2. Papillary nerve, three weeks after section, with muscular fibres in the interior 
of the capillary coil at the summit of the fungiform papilla. 

Fig. 3. Disorganized muscular nerve, from the inferior surface of the tongue, five 
days after section. The muscular fibre has been omitted in this drawing. 
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XXI. Influence of Physical Agents on the development of the Tadpole of the Triton 
and the Frog. By John Higginbottom, Hon. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England. Communicated by Thomas Bell, Esq.^ Sec. R.S. 


Received April 6,— Read May 16, 1850. 


An opinion has been generally entertained by physiologists that the tadpole of the 
Frog, when deprived of the influence of lights cannot arrive at its fall development, 
or assume the form of the perfect frog. 

I made a series of experiments in different positions and degrees of temperature, 
but particularly in a rock-cellar thirty feet deep, where no solar light ever entered ; 
this situation was also favourable in point of temperature, being 
48® Fahr. from March 11th to May 15th. 

50® to 54° Fahr. from May 15th to July 6th, and 
55® Fahr. from July 6th to October 31st. 

My first experiments were performed on the tadpole of the Triton. 

Exp. 1. — I found the tadpole of the Triton punctatus more tenacious of life than 
that of the Triton cristatus. I commenced with placing a number of the ova, enve- 
loped in blades of grass in the manner usual with this animal, in three open shallow 
vessels containing water. One vessel I placed in a room where the mean tempera- 
ture was 60® Fahr., another in the open air at a mean temperature of 50®, and the 
remaining one in a deep rock-cellar at 48®. 

In the temperature of 60® Fahr. some of the tadpoles escaped from the ova in four- 
teen days, those at 50° in twenty, one days, and those at 48° in the rock-cellar in 
twenty-one days. 

Although the tadpoles in the cellar at 48® escaped as early as those out of doors, 
they did not afterwards increase in growth, whilst those in the room at 60° and in the 
open air at 50° became more developed, the former of these having the anterior extre- 
mities in thirty-nine days, the latter in forty-nine days, whilst those in the cellar had 
no appearance of an extremity at the end of sixty-two days. 

Exp, 2. — On the 4th of July I made another experiment with the ova of the Triton 
in the rock-cellar at its maximum temperature of 55° Fahr. I placed a number of 
ova in that situation ; the tadpoles escaped in due time, but, as in the former ex- 
periment, they did not proceed in their development, having no appearance of anterior 
extremities in 105 days, when they died for want of proper food. 

Exp. 3. — On the 11th of August I put twenty-four tadpoles of the Triton in water, 



^ ifp% apunts 

similar number in the deep, dark rock-cellar then at a constant tempert|(i|^(lj^^°^ 
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top of tbe stones had a number of tritons upon them in thii.yp^a^.^ l^MiiflWfQ 
in tb, a .( , ■, !,. ([•-nt .,i!i t,,<i; ‘fill, t ) 

All, those .placed, the rpck-rpallarfafaiped their brapchis^ppt.ppa haFWSMftitke 
water, althop^b 1 had placed stpne^ %,iihat purpose, mor^^ritopSidie<l afipr the 
stones bad beep placed in tbe vessels, as they afforded, tbetpthe oppovtiuiit^f.oj^jieayipg 
tbe water vhen the brancbise ]ivei;e absorbed. . , , . ,5 ,, c i ;: t 

In about twenty-one days afterwards, during the month of September, two or three 
had left the water and were on the stones placed in the vessel in the cellar, fully 
proving that the animal came to Its full devblc^mdift in tbe absence of light, though 
this development was retarded by the low temperature of 55®,. . , . , 

Exp. 4.77-On the 2dtbof August 1 deprived three tritons, one, of .an apterip^japotber 
of a posterior extremity, and tbe third of tbe tail. I put these; into a vessel, which I 
enveloped, if ftve or. six folds of black-glazed calico so as ^ exclude the 1 light, jand 
piaced^ltinp dark part of a room where the maximum temperatpre was 79° 
AsJt;was .then the time of .the year when the full-grown tiptops leave the water, d 
placed ^ <9hh°^tty of clay and flat stones in the vessel with a little water at.the.lowest 
part, in, order to allow them to remain in the water or out of it, . , ,, 

In a month the amputated limbs bad undergone tbe reproductive process.|;ip,ope a 
miniature, posterior extremity furnished, with toes had been fprpied, ip apotbep the 
tail,, and in fourteen days later the anterior extremity and the toes of tbf, .third .W^se 
reproduced. .(..,1 ,. , 

I now began a series of experiments on the Frog , (the fAiis 

batracbipp .being more manageable, in regard to food, apd artiivipg at it$iij|i)i ,d^yje- 
lopniept in much less time than tbe Triton, the former on^, requiripg abopl |j<in 
tbe latter about five months. , ^ .i- 

I commenced my experiments and observations on thci^Og.ip -blarph lflif^tiffftiV- 
tainipg accurately the influence of air, fopd, tempciiatQrCThnd ligbtA^10in i^.j(^^ lo 
iis full development. ,' ,. ■. j,...,* 

On the Influence of the Akn^iimhmc Mr,' 

, , ITiereate three modes of respiration in the Mpolh of the frpg 
2nd, the Pulmonary ; 3rd, the Cutaneous. joa iaw 
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oM THi okmowsirr o» tvs <iiut<9« amd tsb mm. 

lBtbebrMi0hkai»iitetbebod3r<)ftiiettulpolela«ery«im^ attbi«perk>d tbe; 
flodK to the «idfea of tbe vessel in whieb tfaejr are oontatned dose to the edge of the 
water, mai^ exposing tbe branohise to tbe atmospheric air, tbe tnngs bring as yet 
unemployed. 

Abrot a fortn%fat before tbe metamorphosis of the tadpdie into the frog, its body 
is very large, and the cutaneous surface for respiration, including tbe twl, is very con- 
riderable ; but when the development takes place, tbe body of tbe frog is again small, 
and there is not a sufficient surface for respiration, so that if tbe animal continues in 
the water, it becomes asphyxiated. Life then depends more on tbe pulmonary than 
tbe eotaneoiu respiration. 

I found that tbe tadpole of the Frog soon dies in either agrated or boiled water if 
excluded from atmospheric air ; those in agrated vrater live the longest t some of them 
I found at tbe top of the water, and on examination the lungs were observed to be 
inflated, whilst those tadpoles in tbe boiled water sank to the bottom of the vessel. 
Tadpoles put into boiled water exposed to the atmospheric air live as in aSrated 
water. 


2. On the Influence of Food. 

The food of the tadpole is derived from two sources. The first is tbe gelatine of 
tbe ova, the second the plants growing in the water in which they are deposited. 

1848 . — On the 1 1th of March I put some spawn of the frog, newly deposited, into 
right shallow earthenware vessels containing water ; in four of them I added grass 
and duck-weed to serve as food for the future tadpoles, in the other four I put none. 
I observed in all the vessels that tbe tadpoles, after escaping from the ova, bad about 
an equal growth, as long as any of the jelly-like substance of the ova remained ; but 
after that was consumed, the tadpoles in the vessels where there was no grass were 
promptly retarded in their growth. 

April 17th. ^To prove-whether the jelly of the ova was food for the young tadpoles, 

I a number from tbe jelly, patting the tadpoles in one vessel with water, 

and tbe jelly in another. 

In thirteen days 1 found the tadpoles had not increased in sixe, and that some of 
t hem were very weak and nearly inanimate. On this day I placed them all with tbe 
jrily. In seven days the jelly was consumed, and some of tbe tadpoles bad much in- 
creased in sixe, others of them had died from having been so long and at so early a 
period d«qirived of first food. 

After the tadpole has finished fiseding on the jelly, nothing more is required for 
food than grass and duck-weed, tbe gi-ass serving for food, tbe duck-weed both for 
food and as a shelter, and also probably yielding its influence as a living vegetable 
in tbe water. The giass is sufficient as food to produce the full development of the 
yhiVh feeds upon the chlorophyle which adheres to the cells of the plant. 

MoeecJk ® “ 
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tlMt f^t » in a stal^e of decomposition^ leaving the filnnmM pnrtk l^y gone* 
rally feed on tbe under part of the plant with the abdcunen upwards, owii^ to Cfae 
position of tbe month. 

1 Bopplted the tadpoles with fresh wat«r every third day, uid with grass as often as 
necessary. In those vessels which were placed in the dark H was necessary to add 
grass more frequently, <« account of the loss of the green colour it sustained in that 
situation. 

I observed they did not feed so well at a low temperature. The life of the tadpole 
cannot be preserved very long with fresh water and air abne without pnqmr food. 
I placed a number of tadpoles in dght vessels, of which four were excluded from the 
light, and four exposed to the light in different degrees of temperature ; no food was 
put in any of the vessels after they bad consumed the jelly. On the 11th of May, 
eight weeks and four days after the deposition of tbe spawn, the tadpoles remained 
very small, and tbe last of them died on that day. 

Tbe jelly appears to be quite essential as nutriment to sustun tbe early life of the 
tadpole. Had they been deprived of it, they would have died at a much earlier 
period, as proved by my former experiment*. 

3. On the Influence of Temperature. 

On tbe 1 Itb of March 1848, 1 procured four round open earthenware vessels, each 
containing about three pints of water, and filled them about three parts full. In each 
I pot a small quantity of tbe spawn of the frog just deposited, and 1 then placed them 
in four different degrees of temperature. 

The first was placed near the ceiling in a shaded part of a room, where tbe mean 
temperature was 60° Fahu., six or eight folds of black-glazed calico being tied over it 
so as to exclude all light. 

On the 20th of March (see Plate XXXII.) tbe tadpoles left the ova ; on tbe 23rd the 
branchiae were fully formed ; on the 22nd of May tbe first was fully devdbped at a 
much earlier period than others placed in a lower part of the same room, exposed to 
tbe light at the mean temperature of 58° Fahr., and also earlier tbtm in tbe pods. 

The second was placed at tbe same time in a situation where tbe mean temperature 
was 56°. On tbe 20tb of March, nine days after the deposition of the ova, tbe embryos 
were lengthened, indicating tbe head, body and caudal extremity, and lay in a curved 
position within the ova. On tbe 25th some escaped from tbe ova. On the 28^ the 
branchise were fuUy formed, and on the 6tb of April they were absortmd. On tbe 
23nd of May the tadpoles had increased in me. ^ tbe 18th (ff August the first ww 
fully developed. 

Tbe fAird vessel was putwitbina larger one and placed in tiie opm air, on a shaded 

* Aoeording to Mr. Brando (Philosophical -Transactiom far 1810), fea jelly ippem to bo aa H* — f THM l i atr 
subatanoa between aHraniea and gelatine. 
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side of a house, and entirely covered with wood, so as to exclude all light, the mean 
temperature bdng 63® Fahb. 

March 90tb. — In nine days after the deposition of the ova, the embryos retained 
their globular form, but considerably increased in sise. 

On the 25th they had the elongated form within the ova ; on the Slst they escaped. 
On the 4tb of April the branchiae were folly formed, and on the 1 1th they were 
absorbed. May 22nd, the tadpoles were increased in size. On the 28tb of August 
the first was folly developed (see Plate XXXII.). 

Tbe fourth vessel I placed in the rock-cellar. The temperature was uniformly 48® 
Fahr. from the 11th of March to the 15th of May, 50® to 54® Fahr. from May 15th 
to July 6th, and 55° Fahr. uniformly from July to October Slst. 

March Slst.-— The tadpoles escaped from their ova on the same day as in that in 
the open air, the temperature being in the cellar uniformly 48® Fahr., in the open air 
53® mean temperature. 

On the 6th of April the branchiae were formed, and on the 18tb they were absorbed. 
On the 22nd of May the tadpoles were very small, but from that period to the Sth of 
September they grew much more rapidly. On the Slst of October the first was fully 
developed. 

It will be observed (Plate XXXII.) that when the tadpole in the room was fully 
developed at the mean temperature of 60® Fahr., those in the open air were small at 
tlie mean temperature of 53®, but those in the cellar were smaller still, having been 
influenced by the low temperature of 48°; from March 11th to May 6th, when the 
temperature became constantly 55®, they advanced more rapidly in size until their 
full development. 

November 17th. — Soon after this period the temperature in the rock-cellar was 
from 50® to 54® Fahr. for a month, and during that time there were no more tadpoles 
fully developed. One of them had three legs only ; for upwards of three weeks the 
fourth leg could be seen distinctly under the skin when the animal moved, but it did 
not protrude. 

All these results are displayed in Plate XXXII., in which the diflerence of tem- 
perature and its effects are registered. ■ 

4. On the Influence of Light. 

\^tb regard to the question of full development of the tadpole of the Frog in the 
absence of light, I am enabled by the most minute observation to state that it ad- 
vances in growth equally well in the dark and in the light, and that absence of light 
has tber^ore no influence in retarding its development. 

I have ascertained this by frequent experiments during the last two years ; one ex- 
periment was made on an extensive scale. 

i bad rix vMsels with tadpoles, three exposed to the light in different d^rees of 
t^perature, and three from which the light was excluded. 

3x2 
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At the first I was led to think the absence of light was even favourable to deve- 
lopment, but I afterwards found that the difference depended on a slight increase of 
temperature owing to the vessel being covered. This fact is rendered obvious by the 
Plate, in which the teippmituee absence of light are fully illustrated. 

Nottingham, 

February 5, 1850. 

P.iS. I made these experiments in 1848 ; they were repeated in the year 1849 with 
similar results. 
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XXfL On the Temperature of Mafi within the 'Fr6pic3. 

By John Davy, M,D,y F.R.S.y L. if JS., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 


Received February 26, — Read May 2, 1850. 

In a paper on the Temperature of Man, which I had the honour to submit to the 
Royal Society in 1845, and which was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for the same year, I expressed the hope of being able to continue the inquiry in the 
West Indies, to which I was then about to proceed. 

In the present communication I propose to lay before the Society the results of the 
trials made whilst there, viz. during a period of about three years and a half, exclusive 
of trifling interruptions, and of one prolonged through several weeks, between June 
1847 and October of that year, owing to illness. 

In rtiaking the trials, the same instrument as that before used was employed, and 
with like precautions to ensure accuracy, and as then, the subject of the observations 
was the same individual ; also, as then, the pulse and respirations were noticed at the 
time, and inv^ariably in the sitting posture. 

The greater number of the observations were made in Barbados, in a house situated 
about half a mile from the sea-shore and a few feet only above its level, — where the 
mean annual temperature of the atmosphere is about 80® Fahr., and the range of 
temperature throughout the year from about 10® to 18® in the open air. 

For the sake of comparison, I shall follow as closely as possible the order observed 
in my former paper in stating the results. 

1. Of the Variation of Temperature during the twenty four hours. 

To ascertain this, observations were made commonly three times a day, viz. imme- 
diately on rising, about 6 a.m,, before taking any food, and before making any exer- 
tion, even in dressing, clad merely in a light dress consisting of loose drawers and 
gown, which in that climate are almost always sufficient for comfort; — next, about 
2 P.M., sometimes an hour earlier or later, and generally after occupation, either 
within doors at home, or at an office a mile and a half distant nearly, to which I went 
in a carriage, — the occupation being chiefly that of reading or writing, or some other 
requiring little bodily exertion next, the last thing before retiring to rest at night, 
which was commonly at 10 o’clock, rarely later than 11. 

It may be further premised, that the manner of living, as to diet and the time of 
meals, was much the same as in England, — breakfasting commonly at 9 o’clock, 
dining about 5, without intermediate luncheon, and drinking tea about 7* 

The following Table exhibits the observations made in accordance with the above, 
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daily, during a period of thirty-six months: in an Appendix, the observations as 
daily recorded will be given, omitting only those which may be considered abnormal, 
either owing to bodily ailment, or other cause of a special kind, requiring particular 
notice : — 



Temperature under the 
tongue. 


Pulse. 


Respirations. 

Temperature of air 
of room. 


6-7 A.M. 

12-2 

P.M. 

9-11 

P.M. 

6-7 A.M 

12-2 

P.M. 

9-11 

P.M. 

6-7 A.M 

12-2 

P.M. 

9-11 

P.M. 

6-7 A.M. 

12-2 

P.M. 

9-11 

P.M. 

1845. 

July 

98-2 

O 

99 

98-2 

56 

61 

60 

14*7 

15*5 

16 

78*3 

81*5 

79*4 

August 

98 

98*7 

98*2 

53-8 

53*6 

57*9 

13 

13*7 

15*8 

78-7 

84 

80*3 

September ... 

98 

98*9 

98*9 

64*3 

55 

62*1 

15*2 

16*6 

15*6 

78*6 

84-7 

80*5 

October 

97-9 

99 

98*8 

53*4 

56*3 

61*3 

14*6 

15*9 

16*8 

78 

85*4 

81 

November ... 

98 

98-6 

98*7 

53*3 

56*5 

61 

14*8 

15*6 

16 

78 

83*4 

79*9 

December 

98 

98*6 

98-6 

53*8 

55*2 

66 

14*4 

15*5 

16*7 

75 

81*8 

77 

1846 

January 

98-2 

99 

98*7 

54-3 

58*5 

61-7 

14*6 

15*7 

13*6 

74-3 

82 

78*2 

February ... 

98*1 

99-1 

98*6 

55*1 

57*1 

59*9 

14*3 

15*5 

13*2 

74 

83 

76*6 

April 

98*1 

98-7 

98*6 

54 

54*5 

59-5 

14*4 

15*6 

15*4 

77 

84 

79 

May 

98*2 

98*9 

98*9 

56*2 

55*2 

61-4 

15 

15*8 

15*6 

78*7 

85*8 

80 

June 

98*2 

99 

98*8 

55*1 

55*6 

59*7 

14*6 

15-7 

15*4 

79 

84-7 

81 

July 

98*2 

99 

98*9 

54*5 

54*5 

60-7 1 

14*7 

16 

15*3 

78*8 

84*8 

81*4 

August 

98*1 

99 

98-9 

54*2 

55*6 

60*5 

14*6 

15*9 

15*6 

77*7 

83*0 

81*7 

September ... 

98 

99 

98*2 

55 

54 

60*8 

14-3 

15*9 

16 

78*7 

85*1 

81*3 

October 

98*2 

99 

99 

52 

55 

6l 

14*4 

13*4 

15-3 

78*2 

85*1 

81*2 

November ... 


98*9 

98*8 

56-2 

55*4 

60*1 . 

14*6 

15*8 

15*6 

77*4 

84*4 

80 

December ... 

98*1 

98*9 

98-9 

35*3 

«>o*3 i 

63-5 

14*3 

15*8 

13*8 

76 

80*5 

77*4 

1847. 

Januai*y 

98*1 

98*9 

98*8 

I 

54-8 

5,'»-.3 

! 60*8 

14-4 

15*4 

15 

74*6 

81*3 

77*3 

February ... 

98 

98*8 

98*8 

35*5 

57*6 

; 61*7 , 

14*2 

1 5*5 

15*3 

73 

81*5 

76*3 

March 

: 98*1 

98*8 

98*9 

1 54*8 

59*2 

62*7 1 

14*5 

15*6 

15 , 

74*6 

83*5 

77*1 

April 

! 98*1 

98*7 

98*8 

1 55 

56*4 

62*3 

14-2 

15*5 

1 15*6 

74*7 

82*2 

77*1 

May 

98*1 

98*9 

98*8 

1 56*6 

57*8 

61*3 

14*5 

15*8 

! 15-6 

76*7 

83 

79*2 

October ! 

98 

99 

99 

54*7 

56 

55*7 

14*5 

15*1 

: 15*7 ; 

77*7 

84*8 

80 

November ... 

9S*1 

98*8 

98*8 

53*3 

54*8 

59*2 , 

14*5 

15*1 

i 15*2 j 

76*7 

82*3 

79 

December ... 

98 

98*8 

98*3 

52*9 

53*5 

1 58 

14*1 

14*6 

I 1 

74-5 

81*1 

76*9 

1848. 

January 

98*1 

98*9 

98*8 

54*5 

! 56*8 

59*3 ! 

14*1 

' 14-9 

15*2 i 

74*1 

80*5 

76*6 

February ... 

98 

98*8 

98*8 

54*9 

57 

59*7 ' 

14*5 

15*1 ' 

' 15*5 ' 

73-6 

82*1 

77*5 

March 

98 

98*9 

98*9 

54*9 

57*6 

59*7 ‘ 

14*3 

15*5 

15-4 

75*1 

81*9 

78*2 

April 

98 

98*9 

98*9 

54*9 

57*7 

60*9 , 

14*7 

15*2 j 

15-3 

74-8 

82*9 

78*1 

May 

98*1 

99 

98*9 

55*1 

56*2 

60*6 j 

14*3 

15 j 

15*6 

78*2 

85*6 

80*6 

June 

98 

98-8 

99 

51 

56*1 

56*8 ! 

14*1 

14-8 1 

14*9 1 

77*5 

84*7 

80*4 

July 

98 

98*.‘l 

98*9 

53 

54*2 

59*5 

14 

14*7 : 

14-8 : 

77*7 

84*3 

79*4 

August 

98-1 

99*1 

99*1 i 

55*4 

56*3 

59*5 i 

13*9 

15 ' 

14-7 ! 

78*4 

85*3 

80*9 

September ... 

98*1 

99*1 

99*1 

54*4 

57*3 

60*4 ; 

14 

15 1 

15-2 j 

78*9 

86*2 

81*7 

October 

9B-2 

99*1 

99 ! 

54*3 

55*8 

61 ; 

14*2 

15 1 

15-3 i 

78*9 

84*8 

80*8 

November ... 

98*1 

99*1 ! 

98*6 ! 

55*3 

57*7 

59*2 j 

14*2 

15*4 j 

15-4 1 

77 

83*5 

79 

1 

i 

98-07 I 

98-9 j 

99 1 

54-4 

56 1 


14*4 j 

15*4 

15 

76*7 

83*6 1 

79*8 


These results, compared with those obtained in England, show marked differences, 
as will best appear by presenting them together. 



Mean temperature under 
the tongue in England. 

1 Pulse. 

Respirations. 

Temperature of room. 


7-8 A.M 

3-4 P.M. 

12 P.M. 

7-8 A.M. 

3-4 P.M. 

12r.M. 

7-8 A.M. 

3-4 P.M. 

12 p.m. 



12 P.M. 

98-74 

98*52 

97*92 1 

1 

57-6 

55*2 

54*7 

13*6 

1 15*4 

15*2 

60*9 

54*7 

62 


In Barbados 




6-7 A.M. 

12-2 p,M. 

9-11 P.M. 

6-7 A.M. 

12-2 P.M. 

9-1 X P.M. 

6-7 A.M. 

12-2 P.M. 

9-11 p.m.|6-7 A.M. 

12-2 P.M. 


98*07 

98*9 

99 

i 

56 

€0*3 

14*4 

16*4 

15 

j 76*7 

83*6 

79 
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The observations from which these mean results are deduced are so consistent, as 
may be seen by reference to them in detail in the Appendix, as hardly to admit of 
doubt in relation to their accuracy. 

Probably tlie low morning temperature of the body within the tropics, as shown 
above, may be owing principally to three circumstances, — to the depressing or 
lowering power of sleep, — to the light bed-covering used there, and the free circula- 
tion of the air in the room. A sheet and a thin coverlet were the only protection 
from the air; and the windows mostly being open, the outer air had free access, so 
that towards morning the temperature of the air of the room did not differ from that 
of the external air commonly more than two or three degrees. Moreover, the higher 
temperature observed at niglit, before going to rest, may have conduced to the lower 
morning temperature noticed on rising, as the lower temperature at night in England, 
with the opposite circumstances as to bed-clothing and air of sleeping-room, may 
have conduced to the higher morning temperature recorded there, — fluctuations 
these in accordance with well-known physiological laws. 


2. Of the l^uriation of Temperature during different seasons of the year. 

The following Table, formed from the first, exhibits the mean of the observed tem- 
perature during the several months comprised therein, as well as the mean of the in- 
door temperature. 



j Mean temperature ] 
j under the tongue. 

Air of 1 
room, f 


1H45. 

! 

7^-00 ' 

1847. 

.luly 

98-43 

January 

August 

9H-30 

80-60 , 

February ... 

September .. 

9H'bO 

81-20 

March 

October 

9^-56 

81-46 . 

April 

November .. 

98-46 

80-56 1 

October 

December .. 
1840- 

98-40 

77*90 , 

November ... 
December ... 

January 

98-63 

78*16 J 1848. 1 

February , . 

98-60 

77*H« . 

January 

April 

98-46 

80-00 ! 

F^ebruary ... 

May 

, 98-66 

81*50 

March 

June 

98-66 

81-56 

April 

July 

98-36 

81-00 

May 

August 

98-70 

81-60 

June 

September .. 

98-40 

81-36 

July 

October 

98-73 

81-50 

August 

November .. 

98-60 

80*60 

September ... 

December .. 

98-63 

77-96 

October 

November ... 


Mean temperature 
uudcr the tongue. 


Air of 
room. 


98-60 

98-53 

98-60 

98-53 

98-66 

98-56 

98-36 

98-60 

98-53 

98-60 

98-60 

98-66 

98-60 

98-36 

98-76 

98-76 

98-76 

98-60 


98-64 


77-70 

80-26 

77- 40 

78 - 00 

80- 83 

79- 66 
77-36 

77-06 

77- 73 

78- 40 
78-26 

81- 46 

80- 86 

80- 46 

81- 56 

82- 26 
81-50 

79- 83 


79-75 


Comparing the temperature under the tongue with that of the air of the room, it 
will be seen that there is some accordance between them, though not a strict one, as 
if other circumstances than differences of atmospheric temperature have a marked 
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effect in modifying the temperature of the body within the tropics, where the varia- 
tions of atmospheric temperature throughout the year are so inconsiderable — circum 
stances, for instance, of state of health, kind of life led as to exercise, diet, &c., and 
quality of atmosphere, as to degree of moisture or dryness, and the direction and 
force of the winds. 

3. Of the Effect of Active Exercise on the Temperature and of Rest after Exercise. 

On most occasions, when active exercise was taken, especially when on military 
duty, the dress worn was heavier and warmer than that in common use, to which 
partly the increase of temperature observed may be justly referred. This remark 
applies to the majority of the following observations : — 



Tongue 

.j PuUc. 

Respira 

lions. 

Air of 
room. 

December 17, 1846, 1 p.m. After attending an inspection of a regiment on 

o 

66 



parade, exposed to the sun about half an hour 

99-3 

17 

82 

December 28, 1846, 3 p.m. After returning from office in Barbados, with 
some difficulty in carriage, the latter part of the road being flooded, a tor- 
rent rushing over it, 4*39 inches of rain liaving fallen between 9 a.m. and 


56 



3()m 

99' 

17 

75 

December 28, 1846, 4 p.m. The last hour sitting lightly clad..... 

98-1 

52 

16 

77 

January 5, 1847> 1 After visiting hospitals 

99-3 

54 

i 16 

82 

January 5, 1847> 4 p.m. The last hour sitting lightly clad, reading 

98*0 

50 

14 

78 

January 6, 1847, 1 p«m. After inspecting an hospital 

99-2 

54 

15 

82 

January 6, 1847* 4 p.m. Since 1 p.m. chiefly reading, lightly clad 

March 26, 1847) 4 p.m. After inspecting hospitals, &c., occupied several 

98*2 

50 

* 14 

! 

HI 

hours, the greater part of the time w alking . 

99-8 

70 

16 

85 

March 29, 1847, 6 a.m. After rising, before any exertion 

March 29, 1847, 9 a.m. After a walk of three hours, ascending and descend- 

98*4 

56 

1 15 

1 

68 

ing a hill in the neighbourhood of Port of Spain, Trinidad ; perspiring ... 
March 29, 1847, 7*^ 30“ p.m. After a ride of about four hours, most of the 

99*1 

68 

i 

79 

way at a quick pace ; perspiring 

April 3, 1847, 6 a.m. Just risen 

April 3, 1847, 1 p.m. At the foot of the fall of the Marraca, in Trinidad, 
approached by a steep ascent through forest, an hours walk, preceded by 

99*6 

78 

17 1 

80 

98*2 

54 1 

i 

! 14 ; 

73 

a ride at a quick pace of several miles; perspiring, temperature of hand 
99‘^*5 ; that of the air (81° at the fall) was comparatively' low from the eva- 

100* 

no 

20 

81 

poration of copious spray 

April 3, 1847, 6*^ 15“ p.m. Oh return from Marraca; the last few miles in 





an open carriage 

98*7 

68 1 

16 

79 

April 10, 1848, 3^* 30“ p.m. After inspecting the hospital at St. Vincent 


62 1 

16 


and riding an hour or two 

99*4 

85 

April 11, 1848, 3^ 30“ p.m. After visiting the barracks; perspiring 

99*4 

78 

17 

84 

July 15, 1848, 1 p.m. After a ride of about an hour from Courland Bay, 
Tobago 





99*6 

99*7 

64 

16 

83 

July 15, 1848, 6*^ 30™ p.m. After visiting barracks, &c 

64 

15 

81 


These results (many more of the like kind might be given) show how readily, when 
in health, the temperature of the body rises from active exercise and subsides on 
rest, — both, very much in the same manner and degree as in a cooler climate ; and 
also, unless the exercise be severe, how the temperature is proportionally more 
affected than either the pulse or respiration. 
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4t OfihS'I^ectt^ Oarivage lEuftrciation'tke Tempera^me.-.i i - 
The carriage used Kras a Ught one^ adapfted to' the dlitnate, open behind as well as 
in front, and wetl-prdtected fi'om'tbe suri, e*eejA whOn loW, ‘by a deep hoods the 
rate of going was commonly between she and sefen ihiles an beurV n servant -dmTie; 



Tongue. 

Pulse. 

, .. i 

Eespira- 

tions. 

Air of 
room. 

! 1 

Janaary 28, 1846, 9 After cotiiing from Mount Wiltoh, about '900 feet 




O 

above tlie levtl oli Ui^ aeu..., 

97:9 



73 

August 27, 1846, 5 r.M. After a drive of about sixteen miles, going to and 





returning fiom Villa Nova, in Barbados, iu a cool situation about 790 feet’ 

i. 


' : : ' 

1 

above the lev«*l of the sea 

97-8 

48 

14 

80 

September 3, 1846, 11 i\m. After coming from Villa Nova 

97-7 

68 

16 

'"TO 

NovoiAiMfr 18, 1846, & Afutr a-driva of about twenty 'four, milea in the . 





beat of the day, going and returning, and some walking exercise in a low 





district of Hurbado", fa*>ting 

98*3 

60 

16 

82 ; 

November 18, 1846, 10 p.\f. Feeling weary, after dinner, followed by tea... 

99*1 

58 

15 

79 

November 21, 1846, 11*^ 30'“ p.m. After coming from Villa Nova 

97*7 

58 

16 

79 ' 

December 18, 1846, 5 r.M. After coming from Blackman’s, situated like 





Vdia Nova, and about tlie same distance; took a good deal of walking ex- 1 




i 

erci^e there; the wind high 

98-6 

70 

15 

80 f 

December 18, 1846, 9 r.M. Feeling weary, hot and thirsty 

99*7 

80 

16 

79 ; 

February 4, 1847, 12 r.M. After coming from Villa Nova 

97*5 

58 

15 

74 

April 25, 1847, 10’‘ 30'® p.m. After coming from Villa Nova 

97*1 

54 

14 

77 ; 

June 14, 1848, 10 r.M. After coming from Villa Nora 

98*2 

58 

15 

82 1 


Many other instances, of wliich I have notes, might be adduced to show the effects 
of carriage exercise in lowering the temperature, — an effect previously observed in Eng- 
land. Those given, which were chiefly at night, were best marked, no doubt owing 
to the temperature of the air then being lower than by day, and the heat from tiw 
reflected and direct rays of the sun being then entirely avoided. When coming froi|i 
the higher grounds of the interior of Barbados at night, and often wlien ascending 
them by day, the feeling of coolness was such as to render agreeable some additional 
clothing, which was always provided, though the difference of atmospheric tempera- 
ture was only of a very few degrees. The latter observations, those of the 18th of 
November 1840 and of the 18th of December, are given as showing the tendeney t|} 
augmentation of temperature of body in an undue degree after unusual depresribil, 
preceded by fatiguing exercise. The rise, so far as it was abnormal, was probablg 
owing to the influence of the fatigue, for it was not witnessed if such exercise;, ha}l 
not been taken. ' 

I , , f 

5. Cf tfw JSffbct of Oeniie Walking Exercise m the Temperature. 

The following' obisemtions wete made when convalescing from iUness (an anthrax 
with extcnsive'^loughing and general demngenient of health)^ a time when the body 
in a delicate state seems to be very readily acted on and to show the effects with nn- 
ueual distinctness : — ... 

3 L 


MDCCCL. 
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March 7, 1847, 6** IS® a.m. Just risen 

March 7, 1847, 3 p.M. During the last two hours taking gentle exercise 

within doors, making some chemical experiments 

August 17, 1847, 5*^ 46™ a.m. Just risen 

August 17, 1847, 7** 45“ A.M. During last half hour walking slowly in 
shaded gallery, exposed to the wind ; feelings agreeable ; feet and hands 

warm 

August 19, 1847, 5*^ 45™ a.m. Just risen 

August 19, 1847, 8 A.M. Last half hour walking in gallery ; not exposed to 

the wind ; perspiring gently 

August £1, 1847, 5^ 35™ a.m. Just risen 

August £1, 1847, 7^‘ 30™ A.M. After walking about half an hour; hands 

and feet glowingly warm 

August ££, 1847, 6^ 45™ a.m. Just risen 

August ££, 1847, 7^ 46™ a.m. After walking in gallery about half an hour, 
very lightly clad, exposed to the wind ; hands and feet very warm 


Tongue. 

Pulse. 

Respira* 

tions. 

Air of 
room. 

97*8 

5£ 

14 


98-3 

56 

15 

8£ 

97-8 

6£ 

15 

77 

97-8 

68 

16 

80 

98-6 

6£ 

15 

79 

98-4 

70 

17 

81 

98*4 

60 

15 

78 

98-£ 

76 

1 

17 

81 

98*5 

6£ 

16 

79 

98*£ 

78 

17 

82 


To appreciate the effect of gentle exercise on the temperature, it requires to be 
mentioned and kept in mind, that had not such exercise been taken, the thermometer 
would have risen on its second application from ‘3° to *5° higher than at the first. 

The feeling of increased warmth in the hands and feet from gentle exercise has 
been noticed in three instances. Tlie diffusion of heat to the extremities, owing no 
doubt to a freer circulation of the warming medium — the blood — may partly account 
for the cooling effect under the tongue, and probably in the deep-seated parts from 
the exercise under consideration. The high temperature commonly observed in the 
extremities within the tropics, is a circumstance very deserving of note. In the daily 
observations appended, a record is given of the temperature of the hand during two 
months, noticed three times a day; from which it appears that on an average it was 
less than that under the tongue by only 1°. For the purpose of ascertaining the heat 
of the hand, the bulb of the thermometer was placed between the middle of the palm 
and the ball of the thumb, and so covered was gently pressed. 

6. Of the Effect of Change of the Temperature of the Atmosphere on the Temperature, 

In illustration of this effect, I shall notice only a very few of the observations ob- 
tained in the West Indies, corroborative of those collected many years ago in the 
island of Ceylon. 

The situation of Villa Nova has already been mentioned : it was there that most of 
them were made, that spot being well-fitted for trials of the kind, the temperature 
there by day rarely exceeding 80°, even at the hottest time, and always below 80° at 
night, often requiring the closure of the bed-room windows, and occasionally a 
blanket in addition to the bed-clothes. 
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November 15. 1847, 6 a.m. Just risen, at Villa Nova 

November 16, 1847, 2 p.m 

November 15, 1847, 9‘' 30”* p.m 

November 16, 1847, 6 a.m 

November 16, 1847, 30™ p.m 

November 16, 1847, 9** 30™ p.m. Windows closed; feet and hands agreeably 

warm ^ 

November 17, 1847, 6^ 15™ a.m !!!!.!.!!!!!!! 

November 17, 1847, 9** 2o™. At home, in the neighbourhood of Bridgetown 

Novemln^r 22, 1847, 30™ p.m. At home, variously occupied 

November 22, 1847, 4 P.M. Last hour; sitting reading; raining; feel cold: 

hand 85^ 7. ® ’ 

December 24, 1847, 6 a.m. At home; just risen 

December 24, 1847, 1^ 3™ p.m. At home; variously employed 

December 24, 1847, 9** 30™ p.m. Villa Nova ; arrived there 5 p.m 

December 25, 1847,6^ 15™ a.m. Villa Nova; just risen; slept warm; win- 
dows closed 

December 25, 1847, 12 a.m. Agreeably cool 

December 25, 1847, *> p.m. A feeling almost of cold 

December 25, 1847, 9^ 30™ p.m 

December 26, 1847, 6’* 15™ a.m 

December 26, 1847, 9*^ 15"* p*m« At home ; left Villa Nova at noon 


Tongue. 

Pulse. 

Respire- 

tions. 

Air dP 
room. 

O 

98 

56 

15 

7fi 

98-7 

50 

15 

76 

97 

58 

16 

76 

98-4 

54 

15 

76 

98*5 

50 

16 

78 

97-8 

58 

16 

76 

98-3 

54 

14 

75 

98*8 

54 

16 

77 

99*2 

62 

16 

79 

97*9 

48 

14 

75 

98-1 

52 

14 

74 

99*1 

58 

16 

80 

97*8 

66 

1 

74 

98*9 

60 

14 

73 

98-5 

54 

14 

76 

98-5 

52 

14 

74 

97*85 

52 

15 

74 

98*5 

60 

15 

73 

98-7 

64 

16 

80 


The observations made at Villa Nova, if compared with those made in England, 
will be found to approximate, especially as regards the morning and night tempera- 
ture, and may be adduced in confirmation of the explanation given under Section I, 
regarding the contrast of observed temperatures there adverted to. 


7* Of the Effect of Excited and Sustained Attention on the Temperature. 

A few instances may suffice to illustrate this effect, selecting those in which it was 
most strongly marked ; between which and those least notable there is a fine grada- 
tion, according to degree of exertion of mind, which it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate on account of interfering disturbing circumstances. 



Tongue. 

Pulse. 

Respira- 

tions. 

Air of 
room. 

December 22, 1846, 3** 30™ p.m. After delivering a discourse in public, in a 

O 

99*8 

78 

16 

0 

82 


98-9 

58 

15 

80 


98*1 

52 

13 

75 

December 22, 1847, S’* 15™ p.m. After delivering a discourse in the same 

100‘3 

90 

15 

82 


98-9 

66 

15 

77 


97*9 

54 

14 

75 

June 24, 1848, 3*‘ 30™ p.m. After occupation similar to that last mentioned, 

99*9 

82 

15 

81 

August 30, 1848, 2 p.m. After delivering a chemical lecture in a close and 

100*1 

84 

15 

88 


99*4 

62 1 

14 

82 


98*2 

58 

14 

80 

September 6, 1848, 2 p.m. Similarly occupied ; the heat of the room greater ; 

100*4 

1 

80 

16 

88 

iinmeciiateiy alter iiie puise was 4vv 

99*2 

64 

15 

81 


98*2 

54 

1 14 

78 
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The additional observations — those made some boors after the exertion— arc g^ven 
as ilinstrating an important fact, viz. the rapid manner in which, when the body is 
free from disease, the functions on rest return to their ordinary state ; whilst, on the 
contrary, when disease is present, especially of an organic kind, even though latent 
in relation to the most obvious class of symptoms, indications of it may be obtained 
by attention to the temperature, pulse and respiration ; and often, as in instances 
of pulmonary disease, in a very remarkable and decided manner. 


8. On the Effect of Ckad and fPeil-ventilaied RoomSy and of Close and Heated 

Rooms on the Tefnperature. 

As regards ventilation, and consequently coolness where there is a concourse of 
people, the cathedral church of Barbados, and Harrison*s schooUrooin adjoining, in 
which lectures were given on the opening of the “ Reid School of Practical Che- 
. inistry,” may be mentioned as good and bad examples. In illustration of the effects 
of each, I shall give a few observations on temperature, noted down when made, 
which was within about half an hour after quitting the church and the school, con- 
veyed in a carriage, attending in the one divine service, in the other a lecture. The 
temperature of the air marked, as usual, was that of iny sitting-room, which was 
cooler by several degrees than the school-room, hut less cool commonly than the 
church. 


February 28, 1847» 1 I’-M. Just come from church 

March 7> 1847> 1 i**m. Just conic from church 

March 5, 1848, 2** 45™ p.m. Just come from church 

August 2, 1848, 2** 30™ p.m. Just come from schoot-room 

August 9i 1848, 2 p.m. .Just come from school-room 

August 16, 1848, 2’* 30™ p.m. Just come from school-room, 

October 18, 1848, 3^ 30™ p.m. Koom less crowded 

October 25, 1848, 5^ 15™ p.m. llootii less crowdetl 


• Tougue. 

PuUc. 

Reapira- 

tioiiR. 

Air of 
room. 

98-4 

54 

16 

» 

83 

98-5 

54 

15 

84 

98-5 

56 

15 

82 

99*8 i 

66 

13 

85 

99-8 1 

60 

16 

82 

99*9 

€4 

16 

87 

99-5 

58 

15 

82 

99*4 

62 

15 

83 


9, On the Effect of taking Food and IFlne on the Temperature. 

The effect of a meal in moderation, whether the light one of breakfast or the fuller 
and heavier one of dinner, was to raise the temperature ; and this also when wine 
was sparingly used at the latter, viz. to the extent of two or three glasses ; but when 
more freely drunk, as it commonly is in company, then often its influence on tempe- 


rature appeared to be depressing. I shall give a few instances in illustration : — 



Tongue. 

Pulse. 

Hespirs- 

dons. 

Air of 
room. 

December 21, 1846, 10 p.m. Dinner at €; wine chiefly champagne and 

e 



o 

Madeira ; no headache : no malaise , 

98*1 

70 

15 

77 

February 6, 1847, 10 p.m. Dinner at 7; the wines similar 

97-8 

70 

15 

71 

February 13, 1848, IP 30™ p.m. Dinner at 6 ; about seven miles distant in 




the country, from whence just returned ; kind of wine not noticed 

97-3 

mm 

16 

78 

March 9, 1848, 10** 30™ p.m. Dinner at 7 ; kind of wine not noted down 

97-9 


15 

77 

May 29, 1848, 12 p.m. Dinner at 7 ; wanes chiefly champagne and claret ... 
August $, 1848, 1 1 P.M. Dinner at 7 ; tlie wines like the last 

98 

RS 

l6 

79 

9« 

Kul 

15 

79 













'/f/C h'n 

y> y/; //>//■ 
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^/<>f 
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ai^y 

dui^l J^U 
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It is deserving of remark, that whenever wine was used, except in great modera- 
tion, though never to the excess of an inebriating effect, on the following morning 
the temperature under the tongue was found to be more or less above the average, 
and the pulse commonly quicker than usual. It is also worthy of remark, that occa- 
sionally the effect at night was to increase the temperature of the body, and that in a 
marked manner ; but whether from some peculiar quality of the wine used, or froni 
some deranged state of the system or other adventitious circumstance, I have not 
been able to determine. 

10 . Of the Effect of Seasickness on the Temperature. 

During a voyage from Barbados to St. Christopher, and from thence to Barbados 
in May and June 1848, in a transport, stopping at some of the intermediate islands, 
an opportunity offered of making some observations on the effect of sea-sickness, 
from which I suffered more or less on the several days noticed in the subjoined Table. 
The degree of sickness, often amounting to vomiting, was such as to render rising 
disagreeable. Little food was taken on those days, excepting chicken broth with 
some bread ; no wine was drunk. The observations were made in the sitting posture 
in bed in a well-ventilated cabin. 



Temperature under tlie 
tnngue. 


Puhe. 


Respirations. 

Temperature of cabin. 

(i-7 A,M. 

12-2 

P.M. 

C- 10 

KM. 

6-7 A.M. 

I 12-2 

P.M. 

C-10 

V M. 

■ 

6-7 A.M. 

12 2 
P.M. 

6-10 

P.M. 

6-7 A.M.' 

12-2 

P.M. 

j 6-10 
' P.M. 

May 14. 

98*7 

98*9 

•> 

58 

68 


16 

16 


0 

81 , 

e> 

83 

o 

15. 

98*8 



60 



14 


... 

80 ' 

... 


18. 

98-2 

98-C 


.54 

64 


14 

15 

... 

80 1 

81 


g6. 

98-7 



60 

... 


15 



79 

... 


27. 

98*8 



GO 


! 

15 

... 

... 

79 



31. 


98*7 

99*1 


58 

.58 


15 

14 

... I 

82 

82 

June 1. 

98 6 

98-8 

99-3 

58 

56 

58 

14 

15 i 

15 

81 i 

83 

1 83 

2. 

98-7 

98*3 


56 

! 58 


14 

14 i 


81 

80 

1 

1 

3. 

98-7 

99*2 

99-4 

58 

56 

60 

15 , 

16 

15 

80 ; 

82 

1 82 

4. 

98-7 



58 



> 14 i 


... 

80 

... 



98*65 

98-75 

99*23 

57*55 

60*S8 

58*66 j 

14*44, 

15*14 

14-66 

80*je4 j 81*71 

82*33 


It appears from these few observations, that under the influence of sea-sickness, 
the morning temperature was higher than ortlinary and the pulse somewhat quicker; 
when the former was lowest, as on the 18th of May, then the vessel being in smooth 
water, there was scarcely any uneasiness experienced. Comparing the several obser- 
vations, perhaps the inference may be justifiable, that the tendency of sea-sickness, 
when not in its severest form, is of an equalizing kind in relation to the temperature, 
pulse and respiration, — a tendency no doubt promoted by the little variation to which 
the sea atmosphere is liable, especially within the tropics. On so obscure a subject, 
however, as sea-sickness, this remark is offered with some hesitation. 
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11. Of the Temperature at Sea, when not under the influence <f Sea-sickness. 

In returning from the West Indies in the well-appointed steam-packet Clyde, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to continue the observations on temperature. The 
results are given in the following Table, commencing on the day after leaving St. 
Thomas, when all feeling of sea-sickness bad ceased, and ending on the 2nd of De- 
cember, the day before coming in sight of the coast of England. The weather daring 
the greater part of the voyage was favourable : after leaving Fayal, on tbe 27th of 
November, it was more or less tempestuous ; on tbe 29th and 30tb, it was necessary 
to have the cabin ports closed. The observations were made in a well-ventilated 
cabin in the sitting posture, — the port commonly open excepting at night. The diet 
was fuller and more nourishing than that used in the West Indies, the appetite in- 
creasing on passing into a cooler climate ; rather more wine was used, viz. a pint of 
sound Bordeaux at dinner ; and the clothing was rendered warmer as required by 
diminution of warmth of atmosphere ; — 



Position of ship 
at noon. 

Temperature under 
the tongue. 


Pulse, 


Respirations. 

Tempemture of cabin. 


Lat. N. 

Long. W. 6-7 A.M 

i 

12-2 

P.M. 

1 10 

1 P.M. 

6-7 A.M. 

12-2 

P M. 

10 

P.M. 

6-7 A.M. 

12-2 

P.M. 

10 

P.M. 

0-7 A.>i. 

. 

12-2 

P.M. 

10 

P.Mr 

Nov. 

16. 

23 39 

6l 8 

0 

98-5 

98*8 

0 

98-9 

54 

1 

50 

60 

14 

15 

16 

78 

*81 

78 

17. 

24 16 

58 11 

98*2 

98-3 

t98-4 

56 

54 

66 

14 

16 

15 

76 

77 

77 

18. 

25 S9 

55 30 1 98*2 

98-7 

i98*2 

56 

52 

60 

14 

16 

15 

75 

77 

77 

19. 

27 33 

53 13 

98-6 

99-3 

... 

52 

72 


14 

15 


77 

79 

20. 

29 19 

50 45 

98-6 

98*1 

97-7 

60 

56 

60 

14 

15 

15 

77 

77 

77 

21. 

31 6 

48 9 

98-5 

97-9 

97-8 

56 

50 

62 

14 

15 

15 

75 

75 

73 

22. 

32 53 

45 16 

98-7 

97*7 

97*7 

54 

54 

60 

14 

14 

15 

71 

73 

72 

23. 

34 43 

41 18 

98-2 

98 

98^1 

54 

56 

58 

15 

15 

15 

71 

71 

72 

24. 

36 23 

37 21 ! 

98*5 

98-1 

98-6 

58 

1 54 

60 

14 

15 

15 

69 

67 

67 

1 

25. 

37 21 

33 34 

98*3 

98*5 1 


52 

56 ^ 


14 

14 


64 

66 

26. 

38 28 

30 2 

98-5 

98-7 


56 

I 56 1 


14 

14 


66 

69 

i 

1 

27.1 

38 32 

28 40 ' 

98*3 

98*5 ! 

97-5 

54 

54 

54 

14 

15 

16 

68 

67 

1 66 

28. 1 

41 2 

25 18 ! 98*4 

98-7 :98-3 

52 

58 

60 

14 1 

16 

15 

! 66 

61 

165 

29.. 

43 19 

21 32; 

98-6 

99-4 198 

56 

62 

58 

14 

15 

15 

65 

63 

1 68 

SO. { 

44 59 

17 13 1 

98-1 

98-9 

97-3 

54 

56 

54 

14 

15 

14 

61 

59 

64 

Dec. I 

1. 

46 33 

12 7| 

98-4 

98-9 

97-9 

54 

60 

56 

14 

14 

14 

59 

59 

63 

2. 

48 33 

6 44 1 

98-7 

98 

97-6 

58 

62 

48 

14 

15 

••• 

58 

57 

59 


Comparing these results with those obtained in England and in the West Indies, 
they will be found to accord more with the former than tbe latter, tbe rooming being 
on an average higher than those obtained at night. The small range of temperature 
is also worthy of note, and its decrease with diminution of atmospheric temperature. 
In those instances in which the variation was greatest, the higher temperature noted 
down, was in the middle of the day, commonly in connection with active walking 
exercise just before taken, — and the lower than ordinary at the same period of tbe 
day, was, after sitting for an hour or two exposed to the wind on deck. 
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Cmclusians^ 

The following are some of the conclusions that appear to be either proved or ren- 
dered probable by the preceding results^ or by those given in the Tables appended, — 
supposing, as it is believed, that, were the observations extended to many individuals, 
no material discrepancy would be witnessed. 

1. That the average temperature of man within the tropics is a little higher, nearly 
1% than in a temperate climate, such as that of England. 

2. That within the tropics, as had before been found in cooler regions, the tempe- 
rature of the body is almost constantly fluctuating, — varying according to the variety 
of agencies to which it is subject, some of which are distinct, others obscure. 

3. That the order of fluctuation observed there is different from that in a cooler 
climate, the minimum degree of temperature being commonly early in the morning, 
after the night’s rest, and not at night previous to going to rest. 

4. That all exertion, whether of body or mind, except it be very gentle, coming 
under the designation of passive rather than active exercise, has a heightening effect 
on the temperature, while the latter, the passive kind, has rather a lowering tendency, 
especially carriage exercise. 

5. That heavy clothing, especially if tight and close, obstructing the admission and 
circulation of air, tends to raise the temperature unduly, especially under active exer- 
cise ; and that close, ill-ventilated rooms, especially when crowded, have in a marked 
manner the same tendency. 

6. That when the body is in a healthy state, then on rest after exercise or ex- 
posure to any other exciting cause, it rapidly recovers its normal condition as to 
temperature. 

/. That when labouring under disease, however slight, the temperature is abnor- 
mally elevated ; and that — judging from observations made, but not recorded, in the 
Tables — its undue degree is some criterion of the intensity of the diseased action. 

8. That within the tropics there is comparatively little difference of temperature 
between the surface of the body, especially the extremities and the internal parts; — 
and that there the skin is more active in its function of transpiration and the kidneys 
are less active as secreting organs ; with which it may be conjectured is connected a 
rapid production and desquamation of cuticle, and the Jibsence, in great part or en- 
tirely, of lithic acid in the urinary secretion. This latter fact, however, may be ex- 
plained in a different manner, on the supposition that the acid is not formed in the 
blood, or if formed, in a greatly diminished quantity. 

9. That the effect of wine, unless used in great moderation, is commonly lower- 
ing, that is as to temperature, whilst it accelerates the heart’s action, followed after a 
while by an increase of temperature. 

10. That the tendency of sea-sickness is to check what may be considered the 
natural fluctuation of the temperature, and when severe, like disease, to elevate the 
teinpemture. 
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1 1 . That the tendency of a sea voyage, apart from sea-sickness, is to equalize the 
temperature without elevating it, an equalization that is best witnessed in voyaging 
in a tropical sea, where the atmospheric temperature is so little variable. 

12. That even at sea, with a change of atmospheric temperature, there is a ten- 
dency to change of temperature of the body, the average increasing in proceeding 
towards the tropics, and diminishing in receding from them. 

These conclusions obviously admit of application, and that variously in relation to 
health and disease. It would be unsuitable to the occasion to dwell on this part of 
the subject ; I shall merely remark, that ir is a happy circumstance for man, and 
seetns wisely ordered, that fluctuation of temperature should be connected with a 
healthy state of the system, and probably conducive to it, in whatever manner pro- 
duced, whether by change of climate, or atmospheric variation, or by exercise, whe- 
ther of body or mind. The excellent health which the crews of the West Indian 
steam-packets have, that are in constant transition from heat to cold, is a striking 
proof of this, and other instances of a like kind, were it necessary, might be adduced 
in confirmation. 

Lesh'tfi How, Ambleside, 

Fcbruari/ 14, 1850. 
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Appendix. 

The tlieriDometer used in making the observations contained in these Tables, was 
compared with a standard one, and was found to require no correction in its scale for 
the degrees of temperature indicated when placed under the tongue. 
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1 Temp, imder the tongae. 

Palee. 

1 ReepinUons. 

Tempemoro Ilf room. | 


6-7 JiM, 

12-2 

9-11 

6-7 A.M. 

12-2 

9-11 

6-7 A.1C. 

12-2 

9 -U 

6-7 A.U, 

12-2 

9-11 


p.if. 

p.it. 

P.ii. 

P.1I. 


P.li. 

P.M. 


P.M. 

P.1I. 


r 1 . 

98*9 

9§*5 


54 

56 

78 

15 

15 

16 

72 

8 l 

7 t 


je. 

98 



59 



14 



76 




3 . 

98*5 

99 

98*8 

5 $ 

62 

66 

15 

15 

17 

74 

80 

78 


4 . 

98*1 

98*8 

98*8 

56 

56 

62 

15 

16 

16 

76 

89 

77 


5. 

98*9 

99*1 

98*5 

56 

60 

76 

15 

16 

15 

75 

83 

78 


6 . 

98*3 

98*9 

98*7 

54 

66 

70 

15 

16 

16 

72 

81*5 

78 


7 . 

98*3 

99 

98*7 

56 

60 

62 

14 

16 

15 

76 

81 

78 

00 

8 . 

98*9 

98*8 

98*5 

64 

56 

62 

15 

16 

16 

74 

82 

77 

bs 

9. 

98*3 

99*3 


58 

66 


15 

16 


76 

82 


a 

p 

18 . 

98*9 

99*1 

98*6 

59 

60 

58 

15 

16 

15 

76 

84 

78 

s 

19 . 

98*9 

98*7 

98*9 

54 

58 

60 

14 

16 

15 

76 

82 

79 


1 30. 

98*9 

99*1 

98*7 

54 

60 

60 

14 

16 

16 

76 

83 

79 


93. 

98*3 

98*9 

98*5 

56 

60 

56 

14 

15 

15 

75 

83 

79 


94 . 

98*1 

98*9 

99*2 

56 

60 

60 

15 

16 

15 

76 

82 

79 


95 . 

98*1 

98*7 

98*9 

50 

52 

52 

14 

15 

15 

75 

81 

78 


96. 

98*9 



54 



14 



74 


i 


^99. 

98*3 

98*9 


52 

52 


14 

16 


72 

82 • 
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Temfi.. under the tongue. 


P.XI. »4(. 


Reeuirationi, 


Tempersture of room 




98*6 60 
98*8 5S 
98*8 54 

99 5 « 

64 

98-7 
98-6 



1 .' 

98*1 

98*5 

99 

2 .! 

98'1 

99'1 

99 

3.1 

98*4 

98-9 

99*2 


98'1 

99 

99 

5 .! 

98*2 

99 

98*8 

6 . 

98-1 

98-9 


7 . 

98-3 

99 

98*5 

8 . 

98-2 

98-8 

98-7 

9 . 

98*2 

98*8 



98*6 I 98*5 
98*7 


60 

99*3 I 56 


58 

54 

50 

58 

56 

70 

56 

56 

56 


52 

58 

56 

56 

56 

60 

60 

60 

56 

62 

52 

58 

55-2 

62 


16 

80 


79 

15 

80 

16 

79 

16 

81 

15 

79 


79 

15 

79 

15 

80 

14 

81 

16 

82 

16 

80 

16 

80 

is-e 

1 78*7 





















































July 1846. I I I June 1846. 
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September 1846. I August 1846. 


Pulse. 


Temiwratasc of room, 





jgjgjj 

Pulse. 

Bespirfttimuu 

Temiwratasc of room. 



12^2 

9-11 

wppi 

11^-2 

0-11 


12^-2 

O-ll 

jlfPPI 

13-^2 

0-11 


BHH 

P.Sf. 

P.M. 

■■■ 

P.St. 

p.it. 

■■i 

F.as. 

p.ii. 

■iii 

P.M. 

P.M. 


m 

98*2 

98*8 

98-5 

56 

54 

70 

15 

1^ 

17 

78 

sS 

82 



98-1 

98-7 

99-2 

54 

54 

62 

15 

15 

16 

79 

07 

81 


Ba 

98-2 

99*1 

99*2 

52 

58 

60 

14 

17 


mSM 

06 

82 


Ka 

98-1 

98-9 

98-9 

54 

56 

64 

15 

16 

16 


86 

82 


c. 

98-2 

^•2 

98*9 

52 

54 

60 

15 

16 

15 


8d 

79 


6. 

98-2 

99 

99*1 

64 

56 

70 

15 

16 

16 


04 

81 


7. 

ES a 

99*1 

99 

52 

60 

60 

15 

16 

15 

77 

06 

82 


8. 


98*7 

98*7 

58 

56 

60 

15 

16 

16 

79 

03 

80 


9. 


98*6 

98-8 

54 

64 

56 

15 

15 

16 

79 

05 

81 


■ni 

98*2 

98-9 

98-9 

54 

54 

60 

15 

16 

15 

79 

07 

83 


11. 

98*2 

98*4 

99 

54 

54 

62 

14 

14 

16 

78 

03 

81 


12. 

98-3 

99-2 

98-9 

56 

60 

64 

15 

16 

16 

80 

06 

82 


18. 

98-5 

99*1 

98-8 

56 

54 

60 

15 

15 

16 

79 

04 

81 


14. 

98-1 

98-9 

99*2 

54 

58 

64 

15 

17 

16 

79 

06 

82 


15. 

98-4 

99 

98-7 

54 

58 

54 

15 

16 

15 

80 

87 

82 


16. 

99*3 

....... 

98-8 

54 


56 

15 


16 

80 


83 

A 

17. 

98*3 

98-9 

98-9 

54 

56 

54 

14 

16 

16 

79 


79 


18. 

98 

98-8 

98-9 

54 

52 

64 

15 

16 

16 

77 

86 

83 


19. 

98-4 

99*2 

99 

56 

56 

60 

14 

16 

16 

80 

86 

02 


20. 

98-3 

98*9 


54 

52 


15 

16 


79 

86 



21. 

98*4 

99*3 

99*1 

62 

60 

62 

16 

17 

16 

80 

88 

83 


22. 

98-2 

99 

99*3 

54 

54 

60 

14 

16 

16 

79 

86 

81 


23. 

KL2B 

98-8 

98*8 

54 

64 

60 

14 

17 

16 

79 

87 

78 


24. 

98*2 

99*1 

99*2 

54 

54 

54 

14 

16 

16 

79 

87 

82 


25. 

98-2 

99*4 

98-8 

52 

54 

60 

14 

16 

16 

78 

82 

80 


96 . 

98*3 

98-9 

99 

54 

54 

62 

14 

15 

15 

78 

84 

83 


27. 

98*2 

98-7 

98-8 

54 

58 

60 

14 

16 

16 

78 

82 ! 

78 


28. 


99 

98-5 

54 

54 

54 

15 

16 

16 

78 

86 

82 


*9. 


98*9 

98-9 

54 

56 

60 

14 

15 

15 

79 

84 

81 


gTiH 




56 



15 



79 




LSI. 


99*1 

99 

58 

58 

64 

15 

16 

16 

79 

86 

82 


98*1 

99 

98*9 

54-2 

55-6 

60-5 

ua 

15-9 

15*t> 

78*7 j 

85-5 j 

81-7 



r 1. 

98-2 

99 

98-8 

56 

58 

56 

14 

17 

16 

79 

86 

79 


2. 

98-2 

98*8 

99 

54 

56 

56 

14 

16 

16 

79 

85 

83 


3. 

98-2 

99*1 


54 

54 


15 

16 


78 

85 



4. 

90 

99*0 

99-2 

52 

56 

62 

15 

16 

16 

78 

85 

84 


5. 

98*2 

98-9 

98-9 

54 

54 

78 

15 

17 

17 

80 

87 

83 


6. 

98-1 

90-9 

98-8 

56 

56 


15 

15 

15 

80 

87 

79 


7- 

98-1 

98-9 

98-4 

54 

52 

54 

15 

15 

16 

80 

84 

79 


8. 

97-7 

98-8 

99*2 

52 

54 

60 

15 

15 

16 

78 

86 

; 83 


9. 

98-4 

98-9 

98*7 

56 

56 

62 

15 

15 

15 

79 

96 

82 


10. 

98 

99 

98-9 

54 

56 

54 • 

14 

15 

15 

80 

87 

83 


11. 

98*3 

99*1 

98*8 

54 

60 

62 

15 

16 

16 

81 

83 

81 


12. 

98*2 

98-6 

99-1 

56 

52 

58 

14 

14 

14 

80 

82 

81 


13. 

98*2 

98*7 

98-5 

54 

50 

56 

15 

15 

16 

78 

86 

82 


14. 

98-3 

99-1 

98-1 

56 

54 

64 

15 

16 

16 

78 

86 

81 


15. 

98*5 

98*8 

98*9 

52 

56 

56 

15 

16 

16 

79 

85 

82 


16. 

97-9 


98-5 

56 



16 


16 

78 


80 


17. 

98*2 

99*3 

98-6 

58 

60 


15 

16 

16 

79 

85 

80 


18. 

98-2 

99*1 

98-9 

54 

56 


15 

16 

16 

78 

84 

81 


19. 

98-2 

99 

99-2 

54 

52 

58 

14 

15 

15 

79 

06 

82 


20. 

98-3 

99-« 

98-7 

52 

58 

56 

14 

15 

15 

77 

86 

80 


21. 

98-3 

99*« 

99 

58 

60 

60 

15 

16 

15 

79 

86 

78 


22. 

98-2 

98*9 

98-8 

56 

56 

56 

15 

16 

16 

79 

85 

79 


23. 

98-6 

99 

99 

54 

52 


14 

15 

17 

79 

85 

81 


24. 

98-5 

99*4 

99-2 

62 

58 


15 

15 

16 

78 

86 

82 



90*3 

99*1 

98-7 

60 

62 


16 

16 

15 

80 

82 

79 


26. 

98-1 

99*2 

98-5 

56 

56 

80 

14 

16 

16 

77 

84 

79 


27. 

90-5 

99*1 

99 

62 

54 

62 

15 

16 

16 

78 

85 

82 


28. 

98*2 

99 

99-1 

54 

56 

62 

14 

15 

15 

79 

85 

81 


29. 

98 

99*1 

98-7 

52 

56 

56 

15 

15 

16 

77 

85 

80 


S3 

98*2 

98-7 

98*7 

54 

58 

56 

16 

16 

16 

77 

85 

81 


98 

* ! 

99 i 

98-8 

55 

54 

60*8 

14*3 

15-9 

16 

78*7 i 

85*1 

81*3 
























































November 1846. October 1846. 



1 7«in^ under iha tongue. 

Puiee. 


Tempnntuee of room. 


6«'7 Aae 

12-2 

9-11 

SB 

1 12-2 

9-11 

5-7 A.ii. 

12-2 

0-11 

mm 

1 lS-8 

9-11 


V.U. 

p.ac. 

■■■11 

P.K. 


r.M. 

P.K. 

iliiii 


P.M. 


r 1. 

9l-l 

o 

o 

52 

H 

■ 

15 



79 

O 

o 


2 . 

98-4 

98*8 

98-7 

54 


54 

15 

16 

15 

78 

82 

80 


4. 

97-9 

98*5 

58 

52 


15 

15 

15 

15 

77 

83 

79 


5. 

98-3 

99*1 

99 

56 


64 

15 

15 

16 

77 

85 

80 


6. 

98*1 

98*7 


52 



14 

15 


78 

86 



7. 

98-5 

99*1 


62 

58 

60 

15 

16 

16 

79 

84 

80 


8. 

98-4 

99*3 

99 

52 

56 

74 

15 

16 

16 


85 

81 


9. 

98<3 

99*2 

99*3 

52 

56 

62 

15 

16 

15 


86 

82 


10. 

97-9 

98*9 

98*8 

54 

56 

72 

15 

15 

16 


86 

79 


11. 

98*2 




56 



15 



78 




13. 

98‘2 

99 

99*4 

50 

56 

64 

14 

16 

15 

79 

86 

82 


14. 

98-3 

98-7 


50 

56 


14 

15 



78 

87 



15. 

98*4 

98*9 

98*9 

60 

54 

62 

14 

16 

16 

80 

86 

81 

ao 

16 . 

98-5 

98-7 

99 

52 

56 

62 

14 

15 

16 

80 

85 

81 


17. 

98*1 

99 

98*7 


52 

56 

14 

16 

15 

78 

86 

81 

2 

Q 

18. 

98*2 

98*9 

99 


56 

56 

14 

14 

15 

77 

86 

80 

1 

19. 

98 

98-9 

99*1 

52 

54 

60 

14 

15 

15 

76 

86 

80 

0 

20 . 

98*3 

99*1 


52 

56 


14 

16 


78 

86 



21 . 

98*2 

98*9 

99*2 

60 

52 

60 

16 

15 

16 

79 

88 

83 


22 . 

98 

98*8 

98*8 

52 


60 

14 

16 

15 

80 

87 

82 


23. 

98*1 

99 

98*8 


56 

56 

14 

16 

16 

78 

87 

81 


24. 


99 

98*4 

54 


64 

15 

15 

17 

79 

83 

80 


25. 

98*2 

98*8 

99 

52 

54 

60 

14 

16 

15 

80 

83 

82 


26 . 

98*2 

98*9 


54 

52 


14 

15 


78 

84 



27. 

98*2 

98*7 

99*2 

54 

54 

62 

14 

15 

17 

78 

85 

81 


28. 

97-8 

98*8 

98*9 

52 

54 

56 

14 

15 

16 

77 

85 

82 


«9. 

98*2 


98*6 

54 


70 

14 


15 

79 


81 



98*3 

98-6 



58 


14 

16 


79 

85 



^31. 

98*1 

99-4 

98*7 


62 

56 

15 

16 

16 

76 

82 

78 


98-2 

99 

99 

52 

55 

61 

14*4 

15*4 

15*3 


85*1 

81*2 



r 1 . 


99*2 

98*6 

56 

58 

58 

15 

16 

16 


84 

79 


2. 


99*2 

98*7 

54 

58 

56 

14 

16 

15 


85 

81 


3. 


98*7 

98*8 

54 

52 

58 

14 

14 

16 

wsm 

85 

81 


4. 


99*1 


54 

54 


15 

16 

HV90VSI 

wSm 

85 



5. 

98 

99*3 

99*1 

54 

56 

60 

15 

16 

Bm 


85 

80 


6. 

98 

98*7 


54 

52 


14 

15 


78 

86 



7. 

97*9 

99*1 

98*8 

56 


52 

14 

16 

15 

75 

82 

78 


8. 

98 

98*5 

98*9 

52 

52 

54 

14 

15 

15 

77 

83 

80 


9. 

98-S 

98*8 

99*1 

56 

56 

60 

15 

16 

15 

78 

86 

81 


10. 

98 

99*2 

99*2 

56 


62 

15 

16 

16 

78 

87 

82 


11. 

98*1 

99*2 

99 

56 


60 

15 

16 

16 

79 

87 

82 


12. 

98 



52 




14 



78 




13. 


99*1 

99*4 

52 

54 

64 

15 

16 

16 

79 

87 

82 


14. 

98*3 

98*9 


56 

56 


15 

17 


78 

87 



15. 

98-5 

99*1 

98*9 

66 

58 

60 

15 

15 

16 

78 

86 

82 

> 

16 . 

98*3 

99 

98*8 

56 

56 

60 

14 

16 

16 

79 

87 

80 


17. 

98-2 

98*2 

98*6 

56 

52 

56 

15 

15 

15 

79 

78 

79 


18. 

98-4 



56 




14 






19. 

98*1 

99 

99 

58 

60 


15 

16 

16 

79 

79 

80 


20. 

97-9 


98*8 

66 


62 

16 


16 

79 


81 


21. 

98 

98*7 


56 

54 


14 

16 


78 

85 



22. 

98*4 

98*7 

99*1 

58 

58 

68 

14 

16 

15 

78 

85 

81 


23. 

98*2 

98*7 

98*9 

56 

56 

62 

15 

16 

16 

77 

84 

81 


24. 

98*2 

98*9 

98*8 

56 

56 

58 

15 

16 

16 

78 

85 

80 


25. 

98 

98*8 

99 

56 

54 

60 

15 

15 

15 

76 

83 

78 


26 . 

97-9 

99*1 

98*4 

56 

60 

70 

15 

17 

16 

76 

83 

79 


27. 

98-3 

98*8 

98*7 

56 

56 

58 

15 

17 

16 

78 

84 

81 


28. 

98-1 

98*6 

99*2 

54 

54 

62 

14 

15 

16 

75 

84 

80 


29. 

98*1 

98*9 

98*8 

54 

54 

64 

15 

16 

16 

77 

83 

80 


30. 

98*3 


98*8 

54 


62 

15 



16 

76 



80 


98*1 

98*9 

98*8 

56*2 

55*4 

60*1 

14*6 

15*8 

1S*6 

77*4 

84*4 

80 





































































January 1847. December 1846 
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Temp, under the tongue. 

Pulse. 

ResplndkMis. 

Tempentureofroom. j 



0-7 AM 

12-2 

9-11 

6-7 A.!! 

12-2 

9-11 

6-7 A.M 

12-2 

9-11 

6-7 A.M 

12-2 

9-11 




rM. 

l».M. 


p.]i. 

P.1I. 


r.if. 

P.M. 


P.M. 

P.M. 


r 1 . 

97-9 

99*2 

98-7 

52 

60 

60 

14 

16 

15 

73 

o 

82 

7% 



97-9 

99-2 

98-3 

56 

60 

60 

14 

16 

15 

72 

82 

74 


3. 

98-1 



56 



14 



71 




4. 

97*9 

9S-9 


56 

62 


14 

15 


71 

81 



5. 

97-9 

99 

99*1 

56 

56 

64 

14 

16 

16 

71 

81 

74 


6. 

97-7 

99 


58 

56 


14 

15 


70 

79 



7. 

98-1 

98-5 

99-1 

58 

60 

60 

15 

15 

15 

71 

81 

75 


8. 

97*8 

98-7 

99 

54 

56 

64 

14 

16 

16 

73 

82 

75 


9. 

97-8 

99-2 

98-9 

54 

60 

64 

14 

16 

15 

72 

81 

78 


10. 

98*2 

98-8 

98-9 

56 

54 

64 

14 

15 

15 

74 

82 

78 


n. 

98*2 

98-9 

991 

56 

54 

62 

14 

16 

16 

73 

83 

77 

00 

12. 

98-2 

98-7 

98-6 

58 

56 

58 

15 

16 

15 

74 

80 

76 


13. 

98-3 

98-5 


56 

50 


14 

H 


72 

80 



14. 

98-2 

98-7 

98-8 

58 

56 

56 

16 

14 

15 

74 

79 

75 

e 

15. 

98-1 

98-8 

98*7 

54 

60 

58 

14 

16 

15 

71 

82 

76 


16. 

97-7 

98-5 

98-8 

58 

54 

60 

15 

16 

15 

74 

82 

78 

£ 

17. 

98 

98-8 

99-1 

58 

58 

58 

15 

16 

15 

75 

82 

77 


18. 

97-8 

98-9 

98*6 

54 

58 

76 

14 

16 

16 

74 

82 

78 


19. 

97-8 

98-8 

98-8 

58 

58 

60 

16 

16 

15 

74 

81 

77 


20. 

98-2 



58 



14 



74 




21. 

98-2 



54 



15 



76 




23. 

98 

99 

98-9 

56 

54 

64 

14 

16 

16 

76 

83 

79 


24. 

97-9 

98-9 

98-9 

52 

60 

62 

14 

15 

15 

75 

83 

77 


25. 

98-2 

99-3 


54 

64 


14 

16 


74 

82 


« 

26. 

98-1 

98-9 

99*2 

56 

56 

62 

14 

14 

15 

74 

81 

76 


27. 

97-9 

98*8 

98-1 

56 

56 

60 

14 

15 

16 

72 

82 

76 


28. 

98 

98*4 


54 

54 


14 

16 


74 

83 



98 

98*8 

98-8 

55-5 

57*6 

61-7 

14-2 

15*5 

15*3 

73 

81*5 j 

1 

76-3 



' 1. 

98 

98-9 

99-3 

52 

54 

64 

15 

16 

15 

74 

83 



2. 

98-1 

98-6 

98*7 

54 

56 

56 

14 

16 

15 

75 

84 

78 


3. 

98-2 

99 

98-6 

54 

60 

80 

14 

15 

16 

75 

83 

78 


4. 

98*4 

98‘7 

99 

62 

60 

66 

15 

16 

16 

76 

83 

78 


5. 

98-1 

98*8 

99-2 

52 

54 

68 

14 

16 

16 

75 

84 

77 


6. 

97-9 

98-8 

98*5 

54 

56 

62 

14 

15 

15 

75 

84 

77 


7. 

98-2 

98-5 

98-9 

54 

54 

64 

14 

15 

15 

74 

84 

77 


8. 

98-1 

98-8 

98*9 

54 

54 

62 

14 

15 

16 

74 

B4 

76 


9. 

97-9 

98-7 

98 9 i 

54 

52 

56 

14 

16 

15 

74 

83 ' 

78 


10. 

98-4 

98-8 

989 

56 

56 

66 

15 

16 

16 

75 

84 ‘ 

78 


11. 

98-1 

98-8 

98-9 

56 

50 

64 

15 

16 

16 

74 

83 

76 


12. 

98-1 



54 


1 

15 



74 



§ 

13. 

98-2 

99*2 

99'3 

56 

58 

60 i 

15 

15 

15 

74 

S3 

78 

s 

14. 

98-2 

98-9 

98-5 

56 

60 

60 

15 

15 

15 

75 

84 

79 


15. 

98 

99-1 

99-2 

56 

62 

60 

15 

16 

16 

76 

85 

78 


16. 

98-3 

98-8 

98-4 

54 

54 

60 

15 

16 

15 

76 

83 

76 


17. 

98-4 

99*2 

98*8 

56 

54 

62 

15 

15 

16 

78 

75 

76 


18. 

98 

98-8 

99-1 

52 

56 

70 

14 

16 

16 

75 

84 

78 


19. 

98-2 

98-7 

98-8 

52 

54 

60 

15 

16 

16 

75 

83 

78 



98-2 

98-8 

98-9 

56 

52 

62 

15 

15 

16 

76 

83 

77 


21. 

98-2 

98-7 

98-9 

52 

52 

mmi 

14 

15 

15 

74 

83 

77 


23. 

98-1 

99-1 

98-7 

58 

60 


14 

16 

15 

75 

83 

76 


24. 

98-1 

99*2 


B 

64 


14 

16 


75 

82 


[ 

98-1 

98-8 


s 

B 

62*7 

14-5 

is-e 

15 

7i*6 

83*5 

77-1 
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January 1848. I Decemlier 1847* 

































































March 1848. ! Febniarv 1848, 



Temp, under the tongtie. 


RespiretieM. 


Tempentwre of voom. 



le-7A.m. 12-2 2-11 

p.>f. p.] 


98-8 56 

98-8 54 

96-9 56 

98-6 54 

98-9 56 

98*8 56 

99*3 56 

98-8 57 

99*« 56 

99 54 

98*9 55 

99 56 

98-5 52 

98*9 56 

99*3 52 

98-9 57 

99*2 58 

98*8 54 

98-7 52 

98-7 56 

98-9 52 

99*1 52 

98-9 56 

99 54 

99 58 

54 

99 56 

98*8 54 

98*9 52 


12-2 2-11 12-2 2 ^ 
P.l«. P.M. ' ^ P.M, P.1 


r 1 - 

98 

98*8 

99*3 

I 54 

2. 

98*1 

99*6 

99-2 

j 56 

3. 

98-2 

98-8 

99 

56 

4. 

97*8 

98-9 


52 

5. 

98*1 

9«*5 

99 

I 60 

6. 

97-9 i 

98-7 i 

98-6 

I 56 

7- 

97*8 1 

98-3 1 

98-9 

i 52 

8. 

97-9 ! 

99*5 ; 

99 

i 52 

9. 

: 98-1 : 

99*4 ! 


i 54 

10. 

98-4 1 

99-1 1 

99 

j 58 


12. 

98-1 

13. 

14. 

98 

98-1 

15. 

16 . 

98 

98-3 

17. 

98-1 

18. 

98-1 

19. 

20. 

98-2 

98-2 

21. 

98 

22. 

23. 

98 

98-1 

24. 

98-3 

25. 

98 


87. 

97*9 

28. 

29 . 

1 97*9 
98 

30. 

98*2 

31. 

98 



98 98*9 98*9 54*9 57-6 59*7 16-3 15-5 I 15*4 1 75*1 
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466 DR. DAVY ON THE TEMPERATURE OF MAN WITHIN THE TROPICS. 




Temp, under the 

ton^e. 

PuUe. 

Reepirationi, 

Temperature of 

room. 



6-7 A.U. 

12-2 

9-11 

6-7 A.U. 

12-2 

0-11 

6-7 A.U. 

13-2 

0-11 

6-7 A.U. 

12-2 

9-11 



P.M. 

P.M. 


P.M. 

P.Bt. 


r.M. 

P.H. 

P.M. 

P.M. 


r 1. 

9§'8 

9§-8 

e 

99 

50 

58 

60 

14 

16 

15 

77 

85 

81 

oo 

%. 

98*1 

99 


5£ 

56 


14 

15 


78 

82 


00 

8. 

98*5 

98*8 

98*5 

58 

56 

58 

15 

15 

15 

77 

82 

78 


4. 

98*£ 

99^1 


50 

58 


14 

15 


77 

84 



5. 

98-1 

99-4 

98*5 

6£ 

58 

58 

15 

16 

16 

78 

86 

79 

S 

6. 

98*1 

99*£ 

98*4 

56 

58 

58 

14 

15 

15 

77 

83 

78 

1 

1 7. 

98 

98*9 


58 

56 


14 

15 


77 

83 


2 

8. 

98*£ 

99*3 

98-9 

54 

62 

62 

14 

16 

16 

76 

83 

79 


. 9- 

98*1 



58 



14 



78 



□ 

98*1 

99*1 

98*6 

55*3 

67*7 

69*2 

14*2 

15*4 

15*4 

77 

83'S 

79 


Postscript to Dr. Davy’s Paper on the Temperature of Man. 

Received May 8, — ^Read May 16, 1850. 

The thermometer with which the preceding observations were made was broken 
immediately after my return to England, when tmvelling by railway, no special pre^ 
caution having been taken in the packing of it, as by inclosing it in elastic burse*hair ; 
and in consequence I had not the means at once of making further trials on tempe- 
rature for the purpose of comparison. Recently, having had another thermometer 
constructed as delicate as that before used and divided with the same minuteness — 
each degree of Fahrenheit into ten parts — 1 have been enabled to continue the trials; 
as yet, however, only for one month, that of April, without interruption. They have 
been made thrice daily, at about the same hours as those recorded in my former 
paper. The results, under ordinary circumstances of health, exercise, &e., have ac- 
corded with those then obtained, the highest temperature having been found to be 
immediately on rising in the morning after the night’s rest, and the lowest at night, 
just before retiring to rest. This accordance will probably be received in proof that 
the difference of results in the West Indies and in England has been mainly owing 
to difference of climate and the habits of life connected therewith ; and apart from 
these, to no change in the individual, the subject of the trials. 


May 4, 1850. 
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XXIII. On the Oib produced by the Action of Sulphuric Add upon various Classes 
of yegefables. By John Stenbousb, JEsy., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Received March 28, — Read April 18, 1850. 


I^EARLY thirty years ago Dubereiner observed^ when preparing formic acid by du 
stilling a mixture of starch, peroxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, that the liquid 
which passed into the receiver contained a small quantity of oil which rendered it 
turbid. To this oil Dobereiner gave the somewhat fanciful name of artificial oil of 
ants,” though the very limited quantity in which he was enabled to procure it pre- 
vented him from determining almost any of its properties. 

My attention was first directed to the subject in 1840, when I found that the oxide 
of mangane.se was quite unnecessary, and that this oil could be readily prepared by 
operating on most vegetable substances with slightly diluted sulphuric acid. In this 
way I succeeded in procuring considerable quantities of the oil from wheaten and 
oaten flour, from saw -dust, bran, chaff, &c., and was thus enabled to subject it to a 
more detailed examination. The oil, when analysed, was found to have the formula 
Cg H 2 O 2 , or the triple of this, C 15 Hq O^, presenting the remarkable circumstance of a 
volatile aromatic oil containing oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions to form 
water. This proved it to differ essentially from other known oils, all of which contain 
an excess of hydrogen. 

Dr. Fownes took up the subject in 1845, and made the interesting discovery, that 
when the oil was agitated with a considerable excess of aqueous ammonia and set 
aside for a few hours, it was converted into a bulky crystalline mass, becoming C 15 
Hg O 3 N| by the absorption of one equivalent of nitrogen and the elimination of three 
equivalents of oxygen which had united with the hydrogen of the ammonia. To this 
compound Dr. Fownes gave the name of furfurarnide, and to the oil itself that of 
furfurol. Dr. Fownes also made the still more important discovery, that when fur- 
furamide is boiled for a short time with dilute potash lye, it is without any alteration 
of its per-centage composition, but merely by a new arrangement of its component 
elements converted into a crystalline base, furfurine, the formula of which is Hjg 
Oe Na. 

Farfarol was also examined in 1848 by M. Cahoxjrs, who, in addition to confirming 
Dr. Fownes’s discoveries, observed that when a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen is 
passed through an alcoholic solution of furfurarnide, the half of the oxygen in that 
body is removed and replaced by sulphur. This new compound, which he called 
thiofurfurol, precipitates as a crystdline powder and has the formula C,, H 4 S, Oj. 

3 o2 
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M. Cahoubs also found that when thiofurforol is distilled it is entirely decomposed, 
producing a beautifully crystalline substance containing no sulphur. Its formula is 
Cig HsO,, or some multiple of these numbers. 

As fnrfurol, both from its composition and properties, occupies a somewhat isdated 
poation in regard to other essential oils, it appeared to me not improbable that it 
would be found on more extended investigation not to stand really alone in nature, 
but to be one of a series of similar oils. This consideration induced me about six 
months ago to resume its examination, and, as will presently be seen, the expectation 
I bad formed was not altogether without foundation. Before detailing these re«- 
searches, however, I shall shortly state a few additional observations which I have 
recently made upon furfurol and some of its compounds. 

Furfurol is most advantageously prepared by distilling one part of bran with rather 
more than half its weight of sulphuric acid diluted vrith two parts of water. I find, 
however, that furfurol may be also produced with muriatic acid, though in practice it 
is more advantageous to employ sulphuric acid, as it remains in the retort and does 
not distil over with the oil, as is the case with muriatic acid. 

The arrangement for preparing furfurol on a considerable scale which 1 have found 
most suitable, is the following. About 32 lbs. of wheaten bran and 20 lbs. of sul- 
phuric acid diluted with twice its bulk of water, were introduced into a large three- 
necked WouLF’s-bottle made of salt-glazed earthenware. These bottles are usually 
employed as condensers in the manufacture of muriatic and nitric acids, and are ca- 
pable of containing from twenty to thirty gallons each. A leaden pipe connected 
idtb a tolerably large steam-boiler is passed through a perforated cork to near the 
bottom of the stone-ware bottle, from the top of which, on the opposite side, a second 
pipe is carried into the worm of a condensing apparatus, which is kept cool by means 
of a plentiful supply of cold water. The steam from the boiler is then passed through 
the mixture of the acid and the bran, which soon becomes hot and then boils, when 
a weak aqueous solution of fnrfurol passes over into the condensing apparatus and is 
collected in the usual way : the whole of the oil usually comes over in from 16 to 
18 hours. This weak liquid is pretty strongly acid, and requires to be exactly neu- 
tralized with pounded chalk, and to be rectified till about the half of it has distilled 
over. It is important to avoid adding an excess of chalk, and rather to leave the 
liquid slightly acid, as an excess of chalk sets free the ammonia present in the solution, 
which, combining with the furfurol, oxidizes it, and thus greatly diminishes the amount 
which would otherwise be obtained. The first portion only of the liquid which distils 
over is preserved, as that which remains in the still contains scarcely any oH. The 
now somewhat stronger solution of the oil is then supersaturated with common salt 
and again cautiously rectified. The first portions of the liquid which come over yield 
a considerable amount of oil, and by repeatedly saturating the weaker solutions with 
salt and rectifying, the whole of the oil they contain may be pretty readily obtained. 
The 32 lbs. of bran yielded from 12 to 13 ozs, of furfuroL I have invariably found 
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that cnide furforol always contains a considerable quantity of acetone, a circumstance 
which appears to have escaped the notice of prece^g experimenters. 

In addition to the substances which had been previously employed for preparing 
furfnrol, J may mention that I have obtained it from oil-cake, from cocoa-nut husk, 
and from the raspings of mahogany. The two first substances, from their cheapness 
and the large quantity of oil which they yield, are very well fitted for this purpose. 
The furfiirol from mahogany, though smaller in quantity, is pretty free from resin, and 
is therefore more readily purified than that from bran or oil-cake. 

Crude furfurol, from whatever source it is prepared, always contmns a quantity of 
another essential oil, which has a much higher boiling-point and does not form a 
crystallizable amide. This second oil is exceedingly oxidizable, and every time it is 
distilled a considerable portion of it is changed into a brownish resin, which instantly 
strikes a deep red colour when mixed with a few drops of cold muriatic, nitric or sul- 
phuric acids. In a previous paper I mentioned this reaction as characteristic of fnr- 
furol, and in this statement I have been followed by Dr. Fownes. It is a mist^e, 
however, as furfurol never yields this deep red colour with acids when it has been 
freed from this accompanying oil, which, as it appears to be invariably formed along 
with furfurol, I shall call meta-furfurol. 

Furfurol may be pretty readily freed from this oil by being repeatedly rectified with 
water ; the meta-furfurol, as it is much less volatile, remains chiefly in tfae'retort, where 
it is rapidly oxidized. Two, or at most three rectifications, are therefore sufficient to 
render furfurol perfectly free from meta-furfurol. Tbe absence of meta-furfurol may 
be easily ascertained by boiling an aqueous solution of furfurol with an excess of lime 
for a few minutes. The furforol is immediately oxidized, and the solution acquires a 
deep yellow colour. If this solution is then treated with an excess of muriatic or 
sulphuric acids, nut the slightest reddening is produced if the fuifurol is free from meta- 
furfurol, but if even a trace of this latter oil is present, the characteristic deep red 
colour immediately appears. When pure furfurol is added to strong muriatic or sul- 
phuric acid in the cold, it instantly changes to a brownish black colour, being rapidly 
oxidized, but not tbe slightest reddening is visible. Meta-furfurol is also much less 
soluble in water than furfurol. It also dissolves with difficulty in aqueous ammonia, 
with which it forms no crystallizable amide, but is rapidly changed into a brownish 
amorphous resin. When meta-furfurol is digested with strong nitric acid, it is changed 
into a nitrogenated crystallizable acid, which is either oxypicric acid, or a closely 
analogous compound. It yields chloropicrine when it is treated with either muriatic 
acid or hypochlorite of lime. Furfurol, on the contrary, when digested with nitric 
acid, is wholly converted into oxalic acid. Crude furfurol made from bran contains 
a good deal of meta-furfurol, but the crude furfurol from mahogany and other hard 
woods is comparatively free from meta-furfurol. 

Furfurol stains tbe skin of a deep yellow colour, but if the part moistened with it 
is touched with a, few drops of aniline it becomes of a bright red colour. Tbe 
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same effect is also produced when paper, white silk, linen or cotton cloth is similarly 
treated. The red colour begins to appear in the course of a few minutes and temains 
for some days, after which it changes to a brownish yellow. 1 r^ard this coloration 
as an effect of mutual oxidation, for I have foiled in procuring any crystalline compound 
similar to furfuramide, either with aniline or with some others of the volatile alkaloids. 

Double Chloride qfFur/urine and Platinum, 

Dr. Fownes, who drst prepared this salt, states that a solution of hydnxdilon^ of 
furfurine, when treated with a slight excess of bichloride of platinum, forms a nearly 
insoluble bright yellow precipitate. This is true only when the double salt is produced 
by mixing cold aqueous solutions. When however chloride of platinum is pmired 
into a hot solution of muriate of furfurine in weak spirits, the smne salt is slowly de> 
posited on the cooling of the liquid in bright yellow needles, often an inch in length, 
and closely resembling carbazotate of potash in appearance. 

I. 0*4265 grm. salt prepared in the way just described and dried m vacuo, gave 
0*089 platinum=20'86 per cent, platinum. 

II. 0*326 grm. salt prepared in the way just described and dried in vacuo, gave 
0*0670 platinum=20*55 per cent, platinum. 

The calculated quantity for the formula Cjj Hjj N 2 Oj+HCl+PtCl, is 20*82 pla- 
tinum per cent. Dr. Fownes found 20*45. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
notwithstanding the difference in their mode of preparation and crystalline state, that 
both salts are identical. 


Nitrate of Furfurine. 

Dr. Fownes also analysed nitrate of furfurine crystallized from an aqueous solution. 
It then forms irregular long acicular crystals arranged in stars. From tdcohol it 
is deposited in large very regular rhombic prisms, which possess great lustre, and may 
be readily obtained nearly an inch in length. If the spirituous solution out of which 
the salt has crystallized is very strong, its crystals, which are at first perfectly trans- 
parent, on being kept for some time in a dry atmosphere become quite opake, but if 
they are crystallized out of dilute spirits they retain their transparency. 

0*2905 grm. salt crystallized out of spirits and dried in vacuo, gave 0*680 carbonic 
acid and 0*109 water. 

Found numbeni. 

C 54*35 54*45 

H 3*93 4*16 

The foi*mula of this salt is C 30 Hja Nj Og-j-NOs-fHO. 

It is plain therefore that the nitrate, whether it is ciystallized out of water or weak 
spirits, does not vary in composition after it has been dried in vacuo. 
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Mtcusol, 

It lias been salisfactorily ascertained by various experimenters that fmfarol is not 
produced by the action of acids on either the amylaceous or saccharine portions of 
the vegetables which yield it. Neither do the li^nine, the gluten or the other nitro* 
genous principles of plants, at all contribute to its formation. The source of furfnrol 
requires to be referred therefore to some other very generally diffused proximate prin- 
ciple. Dr. Fownbs has thrown out the conjecture, that the substance which yields 
forforol is the matidre inxrustante of M. Paybn, viz. the matter with which the interior 
of the cells of plants is lined. This is a hypothesis which I feel disposed to regard 
as exceedingly probable, though it must be confessed that the matiire incrmtatUe is 
not a simple proximate principle, but consists, according to M. Paybn, of four kindred 
substances, no one of which the present state of our knowledge enables us with any 
great degree of certainty to prepare absolutely pure. 

Now as it appeared very probable that the mati^e incrustante of the different great 
classes of plants would be found on examination to be analogous but not identical, I 
thought it likely that the oils derivable from them would also prove not identical with 
furfurol, though probably very analogous to it in their nature and properties. The 
Algse therefore, as possessing a structure which differs very widely from ordinary her- 
baceous plants, were selected in the first instance as a very good test of the truth of this 
hypothesis. A quantity of the commonest sea-weeds, consisting chiefly of Fucus no^ 
dams, F. vesiculosus, F. serratus, &c., were cut into pieces and introduced along with 
a good deal of sulphuric acid diluted with two parts of water, into the apparatus de- 
scribed in a preceding part of this paper. Steam was then passed through the mixture 
during sixteen to eighteen hours, so long indeed as the liquid which distilled over 
appeared to contain any considerable amount of oil. The acid liquor which collected 
in the receiver was nearly neutralized with pounded chalk, and the oil separated 
from it exactly in the same way as with furfurol. 

The crude oil from Fuci, which I shall call fucusol, always contained a considerable 
amount of acetone, which required to be removed by washing it with water, carefully 
rectifying it at a low temperature, and rejecting the first portions of the oil which 
distilled over. I may mention in passing, that I have invariably found acetone to be 
a constant product, and that to a considerable extent, of the action of sulphuric acid 
upon vegetable substances. Crude fucusol also contains a quantity of meta-furfurol, 
or at any rate of a very similar oil, from which it requires to be freed by being re- 
peatedly rectified along with water, precisely in the same way as furfurol. The sea- 
weeds yielded only about a fourth part of the oil which a similar quantity of bran 
would have done. 

When dried by standing over fused chloride of calcium and then rectified, fucusol 
possesses the following properties. When newly distilled it is nearly colourless, but 
in a few days, especially if exposed to the light, it becomes brownish ydlow, and in 
the course of a few weeks of a deep brown colour. If the fucusol is nor quite free 
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from meta-furfurol it colours still rapidly, and in the coarse of a few days 
becomes perfectly black ; pure fucusol may however be kept in hermetically Sj^led 
vessels for apy length of time without change. Itsj speciiic gravity at is 1' 150. 

I fonn^ that of furfurol at the saine tempeifature 1*1636. Dr. IPowIIbs ptakira it 
1*1648 at 60° Fahr. When heated in a glass , retort containing some thin sfips of 
copper, fucusol boils regularly and uniformly between 171** and 172 *®fc. As the boiling 
proceeds, the oil grows coloured, and a small portion of it is destroyed, by every di- 
stUIation, being converted, into a dark-coloured, resin which remains in the retort. I 
found the boiling-poipt of furfurol from bran to be 166° C„ while.^essrs. Fo^es and 
Cahours found it only to be 16*i|° C. ffeitller of these gentlemen ipalfe any mention 
of the aOetone whic,h is always present in crude furfurol ; 1 dohot boweyel* a,^rp that 
the oil examined by tliese chemists contained acetone, though, judging froin tl|^ low- 
ness of its boiling-point, I think thk by no means unprohable. , , j 

Fucpsol very closely resembles furfurol ,both in its taste and smell,, thpugiy the 
odour of fucusol is much fainter and more agreeable. Fucusol requires 14 parts by 
weight of water at 13° C. to dissolve it, while furfurol dissolves in 11 parts of water 
at the same temperature. Furfurol dissolves in 9 times its weight of pretty concen- 
trated liquor nmmoniie at 13^° C., while fucusol requires 12 times its, weight «f the 
same liquid for its solution. The difference therefore between the oils in regard to 
solubility is considerable. Fucusol also shows much less stability, apd is therefore 
more readily decomposed than furfurol. With muriatic acid, fdcusol strikes a pale 
green colouir, which on standing becomes greenish Mack. Nitric acid gives it a pale 
yellow'Golour, sulpbui'ic aicid'a greenish >brown, which in time becomes bluish black. 
Solution of potash turns it first yellow, then pale red, and lastly dark redL:. Lime and 
soda produce similar results. If however the fucusol contains any meta-furfurol, it 
instantly strikes a bright red colour with either muriatic, nitric or sulphuric acids. 
Fucusol staans the skin td.a deep yellow .oolouCjWhicli is .tolerably pCrsiatent. diithese 
yelloWispo^ are motsteped with anilinc,ithey.imraedjateLy becotne heigh t.red, exhibiting 
the .same reactiopias furfurol. Pure fucusol urhen dried was. analysed. . , , i . . 

-1. 6*2605 gt*iu. oilgave,0*59<l;oarbonic acid andO*l(t4'Wateri ,. . ..... 

> lit 0*254 grm. .oil gave 0:583. luai’bonic acid and 0*105 waten., . . .i , . , i , 

III. 0*228 gnu. oil gave 0*5^1 paebonic acid apd;0*092 water. . . 


Calculated nvmbevs. . 

< 1 

I. 

Found Humberto.. 
JI. 

, ■ ' i’ 1 . 

,,w,. 

15 C 1125 

62*50 

62*19 

62*59 

62-32 

G H 75 

4*17 

4-43 

4*59 

4*48 

6 0 600 

33*33 

' 33*38 

1 

3^*8^ 

- • . .. . .i !. ! 

33*20 

1800 . 

100*00 

.100*00 

, 100*00 

100 00 


It is plain therefore, from the results pf these analyses, that the formula of fucusol 
is 0(5 Hg Og, and consequently that furfurol and fucusol are isomeric compounds. 
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Fucmamide. 

When fucusol is intimately mixed with eight or nine tiroes its bulk of pretty con- 
centrated aqua aroinonise^ the oil and ammonia combine to form a slightly yellow 
crystalline mass. As fucusol is less soluble in liquor ammonim than furfurol, it requires 
a greater quantity of amaionia, and both liquids roust be brought thoroughly into 
contact, otherwise the fucusol is apt to be acted on chiefly at the surface, while the 
interior of the mass contains a portion of nearly unaltered oil. Tiro amide, which I 
shall call fucusainide, may be readily obtained in pretty long needles radiating from 
a centre by crystallizing it out of hot spirits of wine, in which it is very soluble. In 
aj)pearance it closely resembles furfuramide, but is a much less stable compound. 

I. 0*413 grin, amide dried In vacuo, gave 1*02 carbonic acid and 0*174 water. 

II. 0*332 grrn. amide dried in vacuo, gave 0*809 carbonic acid and 0*138 water. 

III. 0*35/ grrn. amide dried in vacuo, gave 0*884 carbonic acid and 0*152 water. 

0*402 grrn. amide dried in vacuo by Will’s method, gave 0*655 double chloride of 
platinum and aromonia= 10*23 per cent, nitrogen. 


Calculated numbers. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

15 C 1125 

07- 17 

67*35 

66*46 

67*53 

6 n 7:> 

4-47 

4*67 

4*61 

4*72 

3 O 300 

17-91 

17-75 

op 

o 

17*52 

IN 175 

10-45 

10*23 

10*23 

10*23 

1675 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

The formula of fucusainide is therefore Cjj Hg 

O 3 Ni, being 

identical with that of 


furfuramide. 

ThiofucusoU 

M. Cahours observed, that when furfuramide is dissolved in spirits of wine, and a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen sent through the solution, a whitish granular pre- 
cipitate fulls, which consists of a compound in which the half of the oxygen in furfur- 
amide is replaced by sulphur. On passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen through 
a cold alcoholic solution of fiicusarnide, a corresponding compound was formed, which 
closely resembles thiofurfurol in appearance and properties. 

0 * 4/7 gini. thiofucusol dried in vacuo, gave 0*929 carbonic acid and 0*170 water. 

0*6045 grm. thiofucusol dried in vacuo, gave 1*26 sulphate of barytas 28*65 sulphur. 



Calculated numbers. 

Found numbers. 

10 c 

705 

53*58 

53*12 

4 H 

50 

3*58 

3*95 

2 S 

400 

28*58 

28*65 

2 0 

200 

14*26 

14*28 


1355 

100*00 

3 P 

100*00 
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■ ' WbMi!^ibi^Ati^r6l k (fisfeiBbd It isideeoifetpoMtf #iih' 

4DarHM«i ^libsttinije ealldd' ^wfat^faiik^taUis^ fa 10 % tkadlbsiaat^ 

‘M. C^^otratf'S foirbala fb^it1i^C|^‘H^<^'i*''Tliitifbdik<>l;'kbaB ^istiMed^, 
yicA^ a'simlkir d^potiad, whidi! l^tiatt call p^fiidwdl:''' It^ttl^er^tdlizea'bi 'kb||^ 
oilddibd; aiiid ' bat protiably th«‘Slanid'ttoi)^ik)8itidn‘ as pyrafar&Ml; die 4i)tf 

amall quaotity at my disposal I was abatileto asdertatn tbiSby^aaal^ydsV ' " ' >*' 

■■ i 1. ..' ■ ,, . /f 

. I , t . '• . . ,t , . Fkttmme. •. . I,, i , , « . „ < 

. ' When < pare Aionsaaiide, irhiob should be nearly ootourlm, having only a Slightly 
yellowish shades is boiled ibd 20 raioates or Italf an boiir iVith atoderately strong eoda 
or potash lye^ no amoionia isevolved, and the amide is changed into a l%bt brewaisli* 
colourad dl,> which solidifies on the cooling the liquid. It' consists of a salifiable 
hasor which Ishall call facosine, conibiiwd with a quantity of a brownish resin. > Ihis 
erode faeu8ine,'wben separated from the iye in which it has been boiled, is always soft, 
even at low temperatures, and does not exhibit the least approach to Crystallizatioit. 
At the temperature of lO^C. it is exceedingly tenacioos, and may be easUy drawn into 
threads,) which resemble those of half-dried molasses. If we attempt to separate 
fneusine from adhering resin by boiling it with water and filtering, we find, on the 
cooling of the solution, that a yellowish amorphous resin is deposited on the sides and 
bottom of the vessel. Hits method therefore, by which fiirfurine is so readily purified 
and obtiuned; in a crystalline state, does not at all succeed with fucasine. Though I 
aaade many attempts, I was equally unsuccessful in crystallizing crude fucasine either 
from alcoholic or etherial solutions, if the fucusaiuide which has been employed ta 
the preparation of fucasine is so impure as to bavea brownish colour, it is next to iin- 
postible to extract any pure fucusiae from it. In this repect therefore fucasine dHTers 
very conudetwbly from forfbrine, WbiebreTen when very impure, solidifies on coding 
to a hard crystalline mass ; and if it is digested with a little animal cbatvoal and 
crystallized two or three times out of boiling water, it is deposited on the cooling of 
its solution in long slender colourless xteedles. Fucasine, on the other hand, so long 
as it is mixed with a Utile resinous master, does not crysiadlize at ail, and even when 
perfectly pure does not Crystallize nearly so readily as the aualogons base. 

The way in which I succeeded in purifying fucasine, was by preparing some of its 
salts, which crystallize pretty readily, even frenn impure solutions. The salt best 
adapted fur this purpose is the nitrate, and the mode of proceeding was the following. 
The crude fucasine was digested with a very slight excess of dilate nitric acid, at a 
heat little higher than was necessary to melt it. The crude fucusine was constantly 
stirred with a spatula, so as to bring every portion of it into contaet with the acid 
liquid. The mixture was then allowed to cool for a few minutes till the resinous 
matter bad solidified, when the liquid portion was poured off into a secrnid basin, 
where it soon deposited a quantity of hard shining crystals. By tepeatedly digesting 
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^ tvtAt foomtee ffae imM 0M df mki^ df ii!Ml»& 

gnNW’imf 

wrifiiid ^ 

and s(lwbdjr;S9p«9mtamd% solatioo Mtb 

in white^ shon; dnttish priams forming small stars, i ;; j tj,, , :,; 

When pure fucusine is dissolved in boiling water, the solution, so soon as it begins 
to cool, grows turbid, and in the course of a^'few hours the fiiciisine is deposited in 
short fiattisfa prisms arranged in fan*shaped figures on the sides and bettpm of Itbe 
vesseL Its mode of c^tallizing strongly contrasts with that of furfurme, sHileii^tsO 
soon as its solution begins to cool^ forms long slendei- needles which in a sbort'<dt^ 
fill the whole of the liquid. Furfurine may he obtained from pure faifuraifilide w$tli 
little more than a trace of adhering resin, hot even from nearly colourless fuousamkti 
I was sekloiB able to procure much more than two-thirds of fiicustoe, the remidlider 
being changed into a dark«coioured tenacious resin. 

The cold aqueous solution of fucusine is distinctly alkaline to test-paper, and Us 
alcoholic solution, as might have been expected, is still more strongly so. Fucusitie 
and furfurine are nearly equally soluble in boiling water, but fucusine dissolves ih 
2*400 parts by weight of water at 8® C., white furfurine requires 4*800^ or exactly twice 
the quantity at the same temperature. This is one reason that while a hot aqueous 
solution of furfurtiie, on cooling, is filled with long slender crystals of that base, a 
much smaller portion of Aiousine crystallizes out, as twice as much of It Is retained 
in the cold solution. Fucusine is however considerably less soluble in dilute spirits, 
at ordinary tempemtures, than fuifiirine. < 

’I. 0<'393grm. fucusine dried in tutcuo^ gave 0*97 carbonic acid and 0*162 U^ater<«( 
IL 0*457 grm« fucusine dried fn cacao, gave by Will’s process 0*75 aminenio-oblo^ 
idde of platiiidnias:iO*SO nitrogen. ^ * . i, ; 


CSalculated numbers. 

30 C 2250 0 

12 ,H 1497 

, 2 N 350-4 

6 O 600-0 


Found nuaibera. 

67*17 67*30 

4-47 ^ 4-5(8, 

10-45 10:30 

17-91 17-82; 


* n ' 1 ^ r } i 





r i 


3350*0 100*00 100*00 


It is plain from the result of this analysis, that fucusine and furfuritie are aisb 
meric compounds. ' ? '5 i 

, . . , ' ;iV*Vrafeq^.jFl<ctis»te. ‘ l 


Tbi^ is one of the salts of fnbusitie whidi crystallia^es most^ readily. I bkvC already 
detailed the mode of pieparingand purifying ir, and shall not lbcrefbt«e repeat it agniti. 
Wlieh Crystallized out of d hot aqueous solution, it form^ long prisms tapering towards 
their eatrehiities^ and united by ih^ broad ends so as to form iutge stars. But wheb 
crystallized out of spirits of wine, it forms large rhombic prisms of great regularity of 
structure and adamantine lustre. When deposited from strong spirits of wine, these 

3 p2 
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crystals become opake when out of weak spirits, tb^ 

retain their transpaitmcy. When dried unoer the air-^ump and subjected to imaixvs, 
th'^'fisll'ww ibund* to ‘have tile same ICo^muk’as 'roe c^rreJpq^idiiig'^Vi ot rar^nnne, 
viz.C3oHj,N,0,+NOs+HO. 

0*488 grm. salt gave 0*972 c^rboiJl?9,fi9ij?‘f®^^\|?M?7^|\fater. 

Calculated number*. Found numbers. 

tJi I »n t ^ M C* > ^ * 1 54 n 9 ^ I ' 'f 1 M ' 

^ u* ♦ j ^ Mi 4*Q0^ T M) ) !'"ii 

Whcmtha nittotbof ftiOusiHels hentad in the water>>bath to 100^0., it sbonitOcoiUes 
cdtnbi-ed and dedomposes.' *' ‘ ' 1 1 i . , * ' >' r < * »r * f* > 

Tbtodil^h the ktiYdUfCss of ProfesSoi* W. M. MtbLBn of Cuinbrid'ge, wbiah f bavcroften 
fcvifamiy dxperienced. I am Enabled tb subjoin the anncxdd fignretrand ifaekBuretheiMs 
ofitha'Ct§rMals«fVbe*aitrate$ of fffeoshft^iandfurfttrine: > ’ >' ' ' > 

^ « 1 ♦ ' r -.r. ^ ‘ • * ’ ^ > mI » . « 

U i JV^a/ey'fociM/»e. , , . 

Prismatic : — ^The symbols of the simple forms are,— a 100, «0il, m 1 10, a l|l|^ , 

The angV;^ bbtnrc^n npeq^ tp the feces are, — 


' ' '■ 64 6 

tna 47 51 

' ' mm'84 18 

• 68 O 

m 21 54 
sr* 43 48 
ssf 60 42 

. ^ ^1 0 

Cleiwage: — a, very perfect; «, r,|]es,8 perfect. 
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Prismatic : — ^The symbols of the simple forms are , — a 100, 5010, e 101, 1 310, » 320, 
» 1 1 1 : a truncates the edge tP. 

The angles between normals to the faces are, — 


1 j ^ t i i '' 

MH 1 1 4 < 

j ea 70 40 




38 40 

«5 47 50 ^ ^ 
tb ^66 40 

f 

f 1 

ft J 

\ 


o6 90 'O ' 

/ ^ 

tu rM 

J * 

nw' 84 20 * 


h — \ i 

/Ml 1 

tf 4iS 401 


i ol <1 >♦< 

> Uf 

sa 72 8 

^ 1 

1 

« -HU 

i 

35 44 



h 

sb 67 39 
«f" 44 42 
lip 58 44 


\i IiIm j ) 1 

^ >1 i HI 


Cleavage: — 5, very perfect ; a, t, less perfect. 
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When bichloride of platimtmds added to a coldi!«N|neoai solution of bydrocblorate 
of fucusine, a crystalline yellow) precipitate immedifsileiy snblides. But if the solutions 
of itbe AatQo^ts areiboti and especially if some Spirits of wine ai^e added' thtthe iiidxttlUe> 
the double platinum salt is slowly deposited in large broad fonrniided^flrilniS-lf) )3tlisae 
prismsiartt teeyitdrin, blax'itigttwo'broadteidds tfDd 'two venj narvow oties^ ''lllieytyiiv 
usaallyi united together at the one extremity* white the other Is 'squama^ 

The double hydrochlorate of fucosineiaad ptetinioin does'Qot atidU ■nesewl]|le*initt|l« 
pearance the corresponding salt of furfurine, which, ^ as formerly stated when crystal- 
lized out of weak spirits, forms long lieeilW-s’hape^ crystals like those of carbazotate 
of potilslb. 

0’3733grm. salt dried in vacuo, gave tVS f8‘iiat^ohrc'ii«®! and'6*l<l9HO. 

0'6595 grm. salt dried in vacuo, gaveuO‘650 chloride of platinum and ammonia 
=0*4085 nitrogen. 

0*640 grin, salt dribd in vacuo, gave 0*580 '(^loride of 8ilver=0*1434 CL. 

I. 0*416 grin, salt gave 0*086 platinuin =20*67 per cent. 

11. 0*5025 grhi. salt gave 0*1035 platihuihs: 20*58 per cent. 

III. 0*409 grm. salt gave 0*840 platinuiii =20*59 per cent. 



< t 1 I 

Calculated numb^i^. 

Found numbers* 

30 C 

22500 

37-97' 

37*84 

13 H 

162*5 

1J*74 

9^2I 

6 0 

60Q:P 

iqu2 

9*70 

?N 

350*0 

5*90 

6*^18 

3 Cl 

1329*0 

22*45 

22*40 

Pt 

1233 5 

20*82 

.aA J,. 1 

:^'*67 


5925*0 

100*00 

100*00 


The formula of the double platinum sa!](t tberefiirc is II 12 Oc4-HC'l-l-PtCl2. 

The Acid Oxcltate ^Fucusine. 

This salt may be pretty readily prepared &;om crude fucusine by digesting it with 
an excess of oxalic acid. Tlie hot filtered solution deposits, on cooling, the acid oxa- 
late in long needle-shaped crystals arramgedt in istam. These crystals are usually 
coloured at first, but by repeated digestions with animal charcoal they are rendered 
colourless, when they have a silky lustret l^ey are not very soluble in cold water, 
but readily dissolve in boiling water and iu bot ^rits. Their solution Is distinctly 
acid to test-paper. 
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<!(^3l65'griii.t6att! dded m vacuo, gave 4*664 eat%ot)ie acid and O’lbb *#alef*. • ' 

0‘336 grtn. salt dried in vacuo, gave 0*419 double chloride of Pt andf <anithdtiia. 

C»!c«kted autttben. FooM) nnlnb^. ^ 

C 34 57 01 67-08 

H 14 406 4*29 

N 2 774 7*83 

O 14 31*19 30*88 

• ___ 

100*00 100*00 

The formula of this salt therefore is Cg® Hjg Nj O5+2C2 O3+2HO. It is the biuoxa- 
late of fucusine with two equivalents of water. The neutral oxalate is much more 
soluble than the acid salt, but the crystalline form of both salts is the same. 

The perfect isomerism which subsists between furfurol and fucusol, extending as it 
does to the products of their decomposition, is certainly not a little astonishing, and 
may perhaps induce some chemists still to regard them as identical substances. 1 was, 
in fact, for a long time inclined to the ssime opinion, and it was only after a careful 
comparative extimination of both oils, and especially of their respective bases, that I 
was led to conclude that they are only very analogous, but not identical ooiiipounds. 

0/7 /rom Moss, 

A quantity of common Sphagnum was digested in a distilling apparatus with dilute 
sulphut ic acid, exactly in the way already so fully described. It yielded a considerable 
quantity of an oil, which, so far as I could judge, is identical with fucusol. It formed 
amide with ammonia, which, when it was boiled with an alkaline lye, yielded a similar 
difficultly crystallixable base, whose double platinum salt crystallized in the same thin 
flat prisms as those of fucusine. 

0/7 from Lichens, 

A quantity of Lichen Island/cum^ along witli several species of Usnea, Ramalinia 
fraxinea^ &c., were also digested with sulphuric acid. They yielded an oil which ap- 
peared to be identical with fucusol, judging from its characters and those of its amide, 
base and platinum salt. 

Oil from Ferns, 

The common fern, Pteris aquilina^ when digested with sulphuric acid, also yielded 
an oil which formed an amide and a base, crystallizing readily in long slender needles, 
closely resembling those of fiirfurine. I felt at first much inclined to regard this oil 
as identical with furfurol, but as the double platinum salt of its base does not cry- 
stallize in the same form as the corresponding salt offurfurine, but in broad flat prisms, 
I strongly suspect that it is different from both fucusol and furfurol. 

The results of the preceding investigation, imperfect as they confessedly are, seem 
to me to indicate sotne curious botanical relations; for it appears highly probable 
that the matiere incrustante^ov some such principle, is the same in all phanerogamous 
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plants, as yields an identiaal product. af>decontptMH*kni,tvilE. farfiir,ol vken itiS'di- 
gested witth.salipburic or munaticacida . ' , 

Thematih-eincrustante'm. Faci,on the other band, tbdilgh analogous, appears to be 
not identical with the corresponding principle in phanerogamous plants, as it yields 
fucusol instead of furfurol ; and this seems also to be the case with the matihre inarus- 
tante of mosses and lichens, both of which families approxiCnate much more closely in 
their botanical structure to the Algae than to otdinijry phanerogamous plants. As 
might almost have been e;Kpepted, therefore, both piosses and lichens appear to yield 
fucusol, or at any rate an exceedingly similar oil, which is certainly not fnrfu^l. 
Ferns, on the contrary, whose woody structure differs from that of either mos^s, algpe, 
or lichens, and approaches pretty closely te that of ordinary phanerogamous plapte, 
appear to yield an oil with properties intermediate between those of furfurol 'and 
fucusol. 

Note received September 4, 1850, from Professor Miller of Cambridge. . 

1 consider it very probable that the crystals of nitrate of fucnsine do not belong to 
the prismatic system, but are twin crystals of the oblique system. The faces of the 
form s are however too imperfect to settle this point. 

The angles between normals to the faces are, — 

ma 47 52 
mm' 84 10 

I have re-examined the crystals with all possible care, but cannot pretend to correct 
the angles which the faces of the forms s, u make with each other, and with the faces 
of the forms a, m. 

Corrected angles between tlie normals to the faces of nitrate of furfurine {not froni 
solution in alcohol) are, — 

o / 

ea 7l 5 
ce' 37 50 
nb A7 54 
tb 65 41 
a6 90 0 
nn' 84 12 
te 48 18 
sa 72 44 
se 34 32 
sb 6G 16 
s/ 47 28 
s'*" 60 0 

The values of the angles between the faces of the form s are veiy uncertain. 
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Opake Crystals of Nitrate of Farfurine, 

Crystals obtained from a solution in alcohol, which effloresced readily, and became 
in consequence opake. 

‘ihhcse ciystals belong to tb^ anortbic system. ^ ‘ ^ ** M / / 

The symbols of the simple forms are , — s 100, r OlO, x 001, ^ 01 1, £ 101, 1 111. 

The angles between normals to the ftices are,-r- 


o I 


se 

58 

50 

re 

65 

50 

s^ 

55 

20 

xs 

76 

50 

zx 

67 

17 

xs* 

45 

53 

ie 

47 

58 

st 

51 

14 

xe' 

80 

48 

ur 

53 

49 

ux 

60 

21 

xr^ 

60 

50 

vfi 

69 

57 

tu 

55 

31 

st 

54 

32 

ze' 

54 

43 

uz 

49 

40 

€U 

76 

37 
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XXIV. On the Devehpment and Hcmologies of the M^lear ^fe^^ .^‘. J|Ae Wm:t~,Jf^gs 
(Pbacocbcerus), with JUuttrations tf a Syetem tf.NfdnHonfar tht< Teeth i^^ihe 
C/ojs Mammalia. By Professor Owsn, F,R,S. fyc. ’ " * 

Received November 12, ^^9,«7-Jlead February 7, 1850. 

In a paper by Everard Home^ Esq,, read ^before the Royal Society, May 30, 17^> 
some observations were communicated u^on the form, structure and succession of 
the teeth of the Wart-Hogs of Africa, now included in the genus of the Hog-family 
called Phacochoerus, but noticed in that paper as a single species under the name of 
Sm JEthiopicus. The observations are illustrated by two plates. The first (tab. xviii.) 
gives ‘*a side view of the skull of the Sus jEihiopicus (half the natuial size), to show 
the situation and appearance of the large giinder, and the remains of the alveoli be- 
longing to the fangs of the preceding one'*''.” * The second (tab. xix.) gives a “ side view 
of the skull of the young Sus ^thiopicus^ to^ show the mode in which the grinders 
come forward as the large one increases in siae-)^ ” This plate includes also a side 
view and a transverse section of the crown of the large full-grown grinding tooth. 

The conclusions drawn from the facts given are^ that the Sus JEthiopicm resembles 
the Elephant in the whole number of grinding teeth belonging to each side of the 
jaw being confined in a case of bone, so as to form one large grinding surface, and 
the teeth being pushed foiward from behind, instead of a second set being formed 
immediately under the fangs of the first, as in other animals ; which are peculiarities 
not met with in any teeth hitherto described, except those of the Elephant The grind- 
ing teeth of the Sus j^thiopicus are described to be four in number on each side of 
the jaw”§ ; . . . . the fourth or last large tooth is considered to be a second set of teeth, 
which, as it advances forwards, puslies the other teeth before it ; . . , . the most anterior 
of these, as soon as its body is worn aw^ay, has its fangs removed by absorption and 
drops out : the same thing takes place with the second and third ; and, in this way, 
room is made for the large one to supply the place of all the others ||.” The mode in 
which they succeed one another is stated to be illustrated by the side view of the jaw 
given in tab. xix., in which tlie fangs of the different teeth are exposed. 

I have shown in my ‘Odontography’ % that the facts detailed in Home’s paper were 
insufficient to enable him to explain all the necessary circumstances respecting the 
curious mode of dentition of the Wart-Hogs ; that other stages of dentition, unknown 
to that author, had demonstrated a second set of teeth formed under the fangs of some 

♦ Philosophical Transactions, 1799, p. 256. t Ibid. p. 257. J Ibid. p. 247. 

$ Ibid. p. 250. II Ibid. p. 250. % Vol. i. p. 554. 
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of the first set, or above them in the upper jaw ; and also that the subsequent shed- 
ding of the teeth in advance of the last large grinder was not in the order in which 
they are pushed out in the Elephant, the Wart-Hogs deviating very remarkably from 
that and all other quadrupeds in this respect. 

In the course of subsequent researches and comparisons, I have determined the 
original specimens in the British Museum and that of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
which were drawn and engraved to illustrate Home's paper, by which I have ascer- 
tained that the drawings were taken from two distinct species of Phacochcerus ; and 
I have been able to detect certain inaccuracies in the reduced figures in the engravings, 
which give countenance, not afforded by the specimens themselves, to the ideas of 
the mode of succession of the teeth described in Home’s paper. I propose, therefore, 
to give a more precise description of the subjects of the beautiful engravings, tab. 
xviii. and xix. of the Philosophical Transactions for 1799, and to add the addition^ 
facts and illustrations of the peculiarities of the dentition characteristic of the two 
species of Wart-Hog, and which determine the true number, kinds and succession of 
the grinding-teeth in both species. 

Tab. xvii. (Philosophical Ti-ansactions, 1799) gives a view of the skull of an old Pha- 
cochaarm JEliani, Van dbr HoEVEN,the common species of Nubia, Abyssinia, Senegal 
and Cordofan, and sometimes called the North African Wart-Hog. It is well charac- 
terized by having, when fully grown, six functional incisors in the under jaw and two 
incisors (i. 1.) in the upper jaw, together with forms and proportions of the other 
teeth, which will be subsequently adverted to. The characteristic incisors are suffi- 
ciently indicated in the figure ; the large posterior grinders are alone retained in the 
molar series of both jaws. 

Tab. xix. fig. 1 (Philosophical Transactions, 1799) gives a view of the cranium of 
a younger individual of the Phac. Pallasii, Van dee Hoeven, the Wart-Hog most 
common, though not peculiar to the Cape and the Guinea coast districts. The molar 
teeth which are exposed in this figure are, taking them from before backwards, the 
last premolar, the symbol of which isp 4; the first true molar, m 1 ; the second true 
molar, m 2; and the last tnie molar, m 3. 

The teeth are drawn somewhat reduced in size, but not in a just proportion to the 
reduction of the size of the cranium and of the upper tusks ; nor are tite relative 
lengths of the crown and fangs correctly given. The crown of the first true molar, 
e. g., is represented of the same length as that of the fourth premolar which precedes 
it, and nearly of the same length as that of the second true molar, whereas in the 
original specimen it is much shorter in consequence of having been longer in use. 
Had the differences which these teeth actually show in the extent of the abrasion of 
their respective crowns been appreciated and duly considered, it might have excited 
the suspicion that the second tooth, with an almost exbansted crown and much- 
absorbed fangs, would be shed before the first tooth, the summit of whose long, obtuse 
and cement-covered crown bad only recently been subject to the wear of mastication. 
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The grinder, which is the subject af figs. 2 and 3, tab. xix., is the last molar from 
the right side, lower jaw, of the PAac. of the natural size. 

To determine whether any suecessional teeth were developed above or beneath the 
fangs of pre-oxisting teeth destined to be displaced by such development, in other 
woi*ds, whether a true deciduous series and a preroolar series of teeth existed in the 
Wart*Hogs, required an examination of the jaws of an individual younger than the 
youngest specimen examined and figured by Homb. 

The subject of Plate XXXIIl. fig. 1 of the present communication is of the required 
immaturity, and, with the other specimens to be described, supplies those links in 
the series which were wanting for the explanation of the entire course of the truly 
remarkable dentition of the genus Phacochasrm. 

Fig. 1 shows a side view of the teeth in the young Phac. JEliani ; the grinding 
surface of the molar teeth in use is given, from the upper jaw in fig. 2, and from the 
under jaw in fig. 3. These teeth include all the milk-molars which are developed, 
together with the first permanent true molar. The milk-molars are in number 
in the upper jaw, and 2— 2 in the lower jaw. The first true molar, m 1, is also fully 
developed and in use in both jaws. The summit of the second true molar (m 2) is 
just appearing above the socket. 

The length of the skull exhibiting this instructive phase of dentition is 10 inches. 

The milk-molars answer to the teeth of the typical dentition symbolized by d2, d3, 
and d 4 in the upper jaw, and to d 3 and d 4 in the lower jaw. 

The first is implanted by two fangs, the second by three, the third by four fangs ; 
the shape of these teeth is sufficiently illustrated by the figures. 

Tlieir rate of increase in size from the first to the last is considerable, yet not equal 
to that manifested in the true molars. Upon examining the substance of the jaws 
above the deciduous molars of the upper jaw and beneath those of the lower jaw, two 
formative alveoli and the trace of a third were detected in the upper jaw, one above 
d 4, containing the crown of a premolar ; the other above d 3, and the rudimental 
cell above d 2. The matrix, which the latter might have contained, had not begun 
to be calcified. A small formative socket was found beneath the last milk-molar of 
the lower jaw containing the crown of a premolar. The gubernacular canal from 
this socket opened between the fangs on the inner side of the milk-tooth. A second 
still smaller socket of an anterior premolar was beneath the interspace between the 
two milk-molars. 

The true nature of the molar behind the milk-teeth in both jaws was plainly shown 
by its long fangs extending beyond the parallel of the formative sockets of the suc- 
cessors of the milk-teeth, and widely open at their ends : this tooth has no vertical 
successor and is the first true molar, m 1. Only the crown of the second true molar 
(m 2) is formed at the stage here described ; and a few detached columns of the still 
larger and more complex third molar (m 3) were all that were calcified in its com- 
mencing formative alveolus. 


3 q2 
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.£a none of tlie other members of the Hog ikintSy is the first true moke (»l).soi 
mndi worR down at the eorrespondibg early stage of developmoit olf the second tme 
molar, and it is upon this precocious growth of the first true molar that tb^ chief 
pecfUiarity of stbe order of shedding of the teeth of the Phacochceri depends. 

< Ip the Phae. JEKcad, the penultifnate and last milk>teetb d 4) in tfaC upper jaw 

are displaced and succeeded by corresponding premolars, which therefore anstrm^ to 
and pA ot the typical series. The anterior small milk4.grinder, d2, is sometimes 
succeeded by a minute premolar, but occasionally this is abortive, or absorbed before it 
outs the gum. In the lower jaw both milk-molars {d 3 and d 4) are succeeded by the 
corresponding premolars p3,p4:, at least in the Phac. Pliant. 

The stage of dentition of the Phac. JElimi, given in figs. 1, 2 and 3, corresponds 
with that in the common Hog, illustrated by the teeth in the lower jaw in Mate XX. 
fig. 1 of the Philosophical Transactions for 1801. In that figure the last grinder in 
place is the first true molar, m 1 ; the penultimate is the lost milk-molar, d 4 ; the next 
is d3, the next d2; and a little in advance of this, between it and the rudimental 
canine, is the small anterior premolar, p 1 . The germs of the other premolars, p^,p9 
and p 4, are shown in their formative sockets beneath the deciduous teeth they arc 
destined to replace. 

If the symbols above given be marked upon the teeth in the figure cited, the homo- 
logies of those in the reduced dentition of the young Wart-Hog Mill be readily appre- 
ciated. The teeth developed in the lower jaw of that species are, — d3, d4, j»3, p 4 
and m 1 : in both jaws m 2 has only its crown developed, and m 3 only the comnience- 
ment of its crown. The teeth which are suppressed in the Phac. .Slliani are, in the 
lower jaw, dl, d2,pl and p 2. In the upper jaw d I and p 1 are suppressed, and 
sometimes also p 2. 

The next stage of dentition (Plate XXXIV. figs. 4 and 5) shows the shedding of the 
deciduous molars to be concomitant with the coming into place of the second true 
molar, m 2 ; it is well illustrated in the cranium of a young P/mc. J&liani from Senegal 
in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in the Garden of Plants : in which each of 
the three deciduous molars of the upper jaw have been succeeded by a premolar 
(p 2, p 3, p 4, fig. 4), and the same with regard to the two deciduous molars in the 
lower jaw (p 3, p 4, fig. 5). The anterior angle of the crown of the last huge molar 
has also begun to protrude from the formative alveolus, so that the permanent or 

second molar series now shows ^^^^=22, which is the greatest number of grinders 

presented at any given time in the genus Phacocharus. The first true molar, »» 1, is 
however worn to near the fangs, and its grinding surface, as compared with that in 
Hate XXXIII. fig. 2, begins to be simplified. The homologies of the teeth at this 
period are indicated by the symbols attached to them in the figures. 

The stage of dentition of the young Phac. Pallasii, figured by Home in tab. xix. 
of his memoir, is a little more advanced than that of the Phac. PalloMi above de- 
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scribfed”, biift altbcmgb aearcely half the gl-inding surface' of the last molar, m 3, has 
come into use, all the preitioiahs in advance of the last, p4, have been shed, Plate 
XXKIV.'fig„8. ‘ 

In the spboimeti of PAac, 'JEUani, of which the grinthng suilhce of the teeth is 
figured in Wste XXXIV. figs. 6aOd 7 of the present memoir, aithoti^ the major part 
of the last large grinder is in use, the penaltimate premolar (pS) is retained as well 
as t^e hst (p 4); The molar series here sbowsS— 5 in the upper jaw and 4— -4 in the 
lower jaw ; tbwr homologies are indicated by the symbols attached. By reason of 
the precocious development of m I, we now find it quite worn down to the fangs ; and 
in the lower jaw (fig. 7) it is wedged between p 4 and m 2 into a space which is two- 
thinds. less than the antero-posterior extent of the Crown of the same tooth shown in 
the yoonger specimen (Plate XXXIII. fig. 2). The reduction of size of m 1 is however 
quite intelligible by observing the much- constricted neck from which the long fangs 
are continued in that specimen (see m 1, fig. 1). 

The figures of the grinding surface (figs. 6 and 7) suflice for the characteristic 
forms of the grinding-teeth now in use. 

The specimen of Phac. J&liam (No. 773. Mns. Coll. Chir.) shows the last remnant 
of m 1 wedged into the diminished interspace between p 4 and m2, and the corre- 
sponding interspace in the lower jaw, from which such remnant of the first true 
molar has been shed. 

The skull of an older Phac. .Mliani (No. 772) shows the displacement of the first 
trnc molar in botij jaws and the reduction of the molar series to ; the teeth 

being p 3, p 4, m 2 and m 3 above (fig. 0), p 4, m 2 and m 3 below (fig. 10). There is 
no vacuity now in the scries to show a true molar to have been shed, as it has 
been in so nnnsnal an order. 

The next stage of dentition which I have observed in this species is the loss of the 
anterior premolar p3, and the great wearing down of m2 (fig. 11), and iii one in- 
stance in the lower jaw m 2 was shed before p 3. 

The skull of a male Phacochocrus in the British Museum*, from the Cape de Verd, 
measuring 16 inches 6 lines in length, with the incisors of the Phac. Mliani^ viz. 

and the same broad and shallow posterior channel upon the canines J— , shows 

the same numerical molar formula as No. 772, but the teeth are different in the upper 
jaw, they are p 3, p 4, m 2 and m 3 ; in the lower jaw they are p 3, p 4 and m 3 ; both 
first and second true molars being shed in this jaw, whilst the last two premolars are 
retained. 

In the skull of a female Phacochocrus, 13^ inches in length, from South Africa, in 
the British Museum, but with the incisive formula of the Phac. JHUani, the molar 

* The term Phacochterus ^thiopicus is retained for the species represented by this skull in the British 
Museum. 
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series is j, m ; the teeth in both jaws being p4,m2 and m 3 : here the penulti- 
mate premolar has been shed before the penultimate true molar, the socket of which 
however alone indicates it in the lower jaw. 

In a still older specimen, p 3 and m 2 have been shed in both jaws, and the dental 

series is reduced to |5| • being p 4, m 3 on each side of both jaws (fig. 12). 

Finally, p 4 is shed, and only the great posterior molar remains, as in the old Phac. 
JEUani figured in tab. xviii. of Home’s memoir. 

It is interesting and suggestive thus to observe that an analogous duration or lon- 
gevity, so to speak, characterizes the last tooth of both premolar and tme molar 
series ; an analogy so little to be expected from their different size and widely differ- 
ent original position in the jaws, by which characters. Home, not snfliciently extend- 
ing his observations and trusting to the analogy of the Elephant, was misled. 

With respect to the Phac. Pallasii, ray opportunities of tracing the course of 
dentition are not so extensive as with regard to the Phac. jE,liani. I have observed 
none younger than the specimen figured by Home (tab. xix.), and am not acquainted, 
therefore, with the characters of its deciduous dentition. 

All the four teeth on each side of the upper jaw of that specimen, and there are the 
same number in the lower jaw, belong to the permanent series ; tracing them from 
before backwards they are p 4, m I , »t 2 and to 3 in both jaws. The homologue of p 3 
in the upper jaw of Phac. JEUani, if it be developed, is sooner shed in the Phac. 
Pallasii than in the Phac. JEUani. From the defects that have been pointed out in 
Home’s reduced figures of these teeth, more accurate views of them of the natural 
size may be acceptable, especially as they have not been elsewhere represented. I sub- 
join, therefore (Plate XXXIV. fig. 8), a side view and a view of the grinding surface 
of each. These figures, also, preclude the necessity of verbal description. I will only 
state that p 4, in tbe upper jaw, is implanted by three fangs, and is relatively smaller 
than its homologue in Phac. JEUani : p 4 in the lower jaw offers corresponding dif- 
ferences with its homologue in Phac. jEliani ; to 2 has a narrower crown in relation 
to its antero-posterior extent than in Phac. JEUani ; and a similar and more com- 
pressed form distinguishes the third molars in both jaws of the Phac. Pallasii. In 
the skull of a female Phacochoerus, called ‘ Haruja,’ from Cafiraria, in the British 
Museum, which differs from the typical Phac. .3£liani of North Africa in having only 
two incisors in each ramus of the lower jaw, the following is the dental formula:— 

. 1-1 1-1 2-2 2-2 
* 2 — 2 ’ *^1 — I’^l — 1 * ”* 2 — 2 * 

the grinders of tbe upper jaw are p 3, p 4, to 2 and to 3 : those of the lower jaw are 
p 4, TO 2 and to 3. The first true molar has been shed, and its place obliterated in 
both jaws. 
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Thare is a stiiiFed skin of this species which shows the same nnmbedr of incisors^ 
viz, 

I have seen no stage of dentition of the Phac. PaUasii corresponding with figs. 6 
and 7 of Phac. JEUmL The next example, after the stage figured by Home, is 
shown in a skull from the Guinea Coast, in which the grinding series includes 3—3 
in both jaws, like that in the upper jaw of the Phac. PaUasii and lower jaw of the 
Phac. JEUaniy figured in ^Les Dents des Mammif^res’ of M. F. Cuvier, Tab. 87* 
These teeth, in each case, are p4^m2 and m 3 on each side of both jaws. In the 
specimen before me, 4 is much worn, and is pressed into close contact with m2. 
The anterior half of the grinding surface of this tooth is worn down to the common 
dentinal base, and both the anterior and posterior surfaces of the crown are excavated 
by the pressure of the two contiguous teeth, as in fig. 10. That a large grinder, like 
m 1, figs. 4, 5 and 6, should have been interposed between the first and second grinders 
in the specimen here described, could never have been suspected without a knowledge 
of those earlier stages of the dentition of the genus which have been described. 

Baron Cuvier describes the molar teeth of the Pbacochere as being three on each 
side of both jaws in the 4to edition of the ‘Ossemens Fossiles’ (1822)*, and the 
same numerical formula is retained in the posthumous 8vo edition of 1834 -f-. With 
regard to the inode of succession of these teeth, the Baron adopts the conclusions of 
Sir Everard Home ; and in both editions of the ^R^gne Animal,’ after noticing the 
similarity of composition of these teeth with the grinders of the Elephant, he adds 
that they, in like manner, succeed one another from behind forwards j:. 

His brother, M. Fr. Cuvier, adopting the same view in the ^ Dents de Mamraifferes,’ 
describes the dentition of the Wart-Hogs as differing altogether from that of the 
rest of the Hog-tribe. Nous voici arrives,” be writes, a un systfeme de dentition 
tout k fait different de celui des sangliers” (p. 213) : he adopts the specimens repre- 
sented in the pi. 87 above cited, and describes the figures of that plate as exempli- 
fying the normal adult dentition of the genus §. The anterior of the three grinders 
is described as the ‘premiere machelifere’ (p. 214); and the second as ‘la seconde 
mS.chelifcre,’ the latter being said to be composed of four tubercles, which by usage 
present four little elliptical or circular figures surrounded by enamel. And this, 
indeed, is the case at the extreme stage of attrition which he has figured ; but, at an 
earlier period of usage, the crown of the tooth presents ten of those enamel-girted cir- 
cular or elliptical islands of dentine, surrounding two, three, or four median ones (figs. 
4,5,6, m 2). The last large molar presents twenty-five of these islands in the upper 
jaw in three linear series, nine being central, and twenty-six in the lower jaw, nine 

* Tom. ii. p. 128. t Tom. iii. p. 235. J Tom. i. p. 244, 

§ In this he is followed by Lesson (Manuel de Mammalogie, p. 340), Fischbb (Synopsis Mammalium, 

3—3 

p« 423) and other systematic mammalogists, who assign molars as one of the characters of the genus 
Phacochcerus. 
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also being central^ and the islands smaller and more regularly disposed. This tooth 
extends to within one or two lines of the thin compact inferior bony wall of the deep 
ramus of the jaw, where the constituent columns terminate in the basal openings of as 
many pulp-cavities, with the exception of the first four, which are blended together, 
and from which no root has begun to be developed. It is therefore plain that this 
large and singularly complex grinder will continue to serve the purposes of mastica- 
tion long after the shedding of the molar in advance, and the substance of which is 
already wasting away by the pressure of the larger tooth. We shall see, in the next 
specimen, that that molar is actually worn away and shed, whilst the smaller grinder 
in advance of it remains. 

In the lower jaw of the specimen (No. 775 A.), the gum has grown over the sockets 
of the second true molar between the persistent remnant of the fourth premolar and 
the third true molar. In the upper jaw the last remnant of the second true molar 
remains on the right side, the crown having been worn to its base and the fangs 
absorbed. 

Thus, in XhtPhac.Pallasiiy as in the Phac, ^lianiy the last of the premolar series, 
like the last of the true molar series, is distinguished by its longevity, although infe- 
rior in this respect to the large true grinder which continues to do the work of mas- 
tication to the end of the animal’s existence. 

The analogy of the Phacocheres to the Elephants in the superior size, complexity, 
and duration of the last grinders is close and interesting ; but it does not extend to 
the horizontal mode of succession, in other words to the absence of pretnolars or 
vertical successors of deciduous teeth, as Home led Cuvier to believe. In the deve- 
lopment and succession of these premolars, and in the shape, proportions and posi- 
tion of the true deciduous teeth, the Wart-Hogs much more closely and essentially 
agree with the rest of the Suidve, They differ, however, as we have seen, in the infe- 
rior number of both rnilk-inolars and premolars whieh are developed, and in the 
speedier loss of all the true molars in advance of the last large one ; but, in the order 
of shedding of those teeth, more especially in the very early displacement of the first 
true molar, and the total obliteration of its place in the series by the approximation 
of the last premolar to the second true molar, and in the subsequent displacement of 
this tooth with the approximation of the last preinolar to the last true molar, the 
genus Phacochcerus is quite peculiar and different from all other Mammalia. 

The author, who first culled the attention of naturalists to the peculiarities of the 
dentition of the Phacochocri, has indicated another difference between the Wart-Hog 
and the common Hog, by affirming that the latter has a molar tooth developed 
behind the third true molar, at least in the lower jaw; which, if it were so, would 
have shown the common Hog to differ, also, from almost every other placental 
mammal with two sets of teeth*. In the description of Plate XX. of the Philoso- 

* The Megalotis Lalandii is the only example, as far as 1 have observed, of the constant occurrence of /our 
true molars on each side the lower jaw : the typical number three being retained above. 




*l§f ^ |3 renr^Qpt^ the Jaw jn a $^iH 
wM!»it4e, ^pojtJ^jjfh^b w;as onljTjfprrop^^ 

#e?aii4 %Hiie. liow^ caii^e to4ts $i;^ .ajad ifi. pi^jper j>Ia<^ Jn the row 

tbatfO M^ahK^aa^^ aell farmed fcir a i^ccectmgf toptb,*.^’ Thf origic^ specimen from 
wbieh.l|ia %Mre is taken isfpre^ryefd in the Hunleri^^n Ccdl^ctioB) and it sbow$ that 
Iheispppesedi^in^iva ceU is pne of a. .series of the medullary c^Us of tbe eapcellops 
stenolure of this part of the jaw ; it is itself subdivided int^ jSn^Uer, celjs#; 
a sitnpie pavity jbke tbe^^rup cell of a formic^ , Jt is also represented t^e 

its natural size in theifigpre cited, not having reduced ip pioportipn^ to thp other 
parts of tbe jaw. . . a i 1 

Tbe latest author on tbe subject of the dentition of the Phacochoerij has ascribed 
to that part of their structure a character which would have added a still more 
markable anomaly to it, viz. that the last true molar represents both that tooth and 
tbe penultimate one in the Wild Boar and other herbivorous mammals 'f'. 

To this conclusion M. db Blainville was necessarily led by his determination of 
the antecedent teeth. Thus in a Phacachasrus with the dentition answering to that 
represented in figs. 4 and 5 of tbe present memoir^ he regards tbe teeth marked p 3, 
p 4 and m 1 as belonging to the deciduous series, ^ dents de lait;};,* and the rest as be- 
longing to the second dentition ; p 2 being described as a small, speedily lost, false 
molar, 2 as tbe first or antepenultimate true inolai*, and m 3 as tbe penultimate and 
last true molars, ** already blended together, although not yet protruded from their 
formative alveolus 

With regard to tbe five teeth in the lower jaw, tbe first, p 3, is described as tbe first 
tooth of the second dentition ; tbe two following, p 4 and m 1, as milk teeth ; tbe 
fourth, m 2, as tbe antepenultimate molar of the second dentition, and the last, m 3^, as 
tbe penultimate and last molar coalesced. The dentition ascribed to the adult PAaco- 
chtsrm is that phase which is illustrated in figs. 9 and 10, Plate XXXIV. of the pre- 
sent memoir, of which the numerical formula is =14. M. db Blainvillb, struck 

by the resemblance in the degree of attrition which the molar, m 2, presents to the 
antepenultimate molar, 7n 1, in the adult common Hog, deems them homologous, and 
deduces from that resemblance another argument for the homology of tbe last great 
molar of the Phacochere with the penultimate and last molars combined of the Hog I], 


♦ Hiilosophical Transactions, 1801, p. 331. 

t Ost^graplue des Ongulogrades, Hippopotamus and 8us, 4to, 1847. X Ibid. p. 148. § Ibid. p. 148. 

li ** Mais quelle est la signification de cette dent par rapport k ce qui cxiste chez la sanglier ? C’est la une 
question qui, xnalgr^ son int^r^t, n'a pas mfime encore €t6 soulev^c. 

** J*ai cm un moment qu*on pourrait la consid^rer comme repr^sentunt les trois arriere-molaires qui se seraient 
soud^es de mani^re n'en former qu'unc, les trois molaires qui la pr^c^dent ^tant alors celles de remjdacement. 
Cette fa^on de voir dtait surtout appuyde sur la composition de cette dent k la mandibule ob Ton peut voir dans 
les cannelures latdrales des s(Sparations plus marquees, paraissaut indiquer Tant^p^nulti^me, la pdiiulti^me et la 
jdemibre avee sou talon. 

** Mais en r4fl^cbisaant sur le caract^rc serial des esp^ces de ce genre, il m'a aembl4 que cette opinion devait 
MDCCCIi. 3 R 
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Bot bad tbe preceding stage of dentition, wbicb is represented in fig. Plate XXXIV.^ 
presented itself to the observation of de Blainvillb, that acute observer would 
doubtless have seen that m 1, — the true homologue of tbe mucfa^worn antepeniilti^ 
mate molar of the common Hog, — presented the same abraded condition. And tbe 
actual difference is as follows, viz. that, owing to its earlier development in tbe Ph€h 
cochaerus, the true antepenultimate molar, m 1, is sooner worn out and shed ; whilsl^ 
from the very long period during which tbe last molar is adapted to peiibrm the 
work of mastication, the penultimate molar, m 2, undergoes the saute exhaustive 
usage and premature expulsion. 

I have figured in parallel juxtaposition the molar series of a Phacochere and aWUd 
Boar, in plate 141 of my ‘Odontography,’ to illustrate the corresponding extent of 
abrasion in the first or antepenultimate true molar (w 1) at the period when tbe last 
true molar has come into place in the Wart-Hog, and when two of the premolar 
series are retained ; and I have indicated my conclusions as to the signification or 
homology of each of the teeth by the symbols, the aptness and exactitude of which 
all my later researches have convinced me of. With regard to the deciduous teeth of 
the Phacochere and other diphyodont mammals, I may remark that there is but 
one mode of determining and of distinguishing them from the premolai*s and true 
molars of the second dentition, in cases where some of the latter are obviously pre- 

sent, as in the young Phacochere with a grinding series of (see figs. 4 and 6) or 

of (as in Plate XXXIII.) : that mode is to excavate the substance of the jaws 

above the fangs of the upper teeth and beneath those of the lower ones, as in the 
skull represented in Plate XXXIII., and in tbe lower jaw figured in my ‘ Odonto- 
graphy,* pi. 141, fig. 1*. The deciduous tooth is demonstrated by the formative 

^tre modifi^e, et que dans cette dent il ne fallait voir que les deux dernitires, et alors la terminale auroit son 
talon dans la proportion convenable. 

** Ce qui milite encore en faveur de cette mani^re devoir, c’est que la dent sur laquelle porte davantage 
I’usure dans le sanglier, rantdpdnulti^mc ou cinqui^me, a son analogue chez le sanglicr d'Ethiopic dans la dent 
qui pr^c^de la dent complexe, et qui serait en effet Tant^p^nultit^me, celle-ci reprdsentant la p^nolti^me soud^ 
il la demi^re. — Loc, cit, p. 148. 

* ** Le syst^me dentaire de cet animal a 4td fort incompl^tement figure sans description par Evkbaro Hovr 
(Lect. on Comp. Anatom, t. 11. pi. 38 et 39), M. G, Cuviee lui aconsacriSun court paragraphe (Ossem. Foss, 
t. 11. p. 182, sans figures), et M. Owen s'est bomd repr^sentcr la couronne dcs molaires supf^ieures du c6t6 
droit (Odontographie, pi. 140, fig. 31), mais personne n'en a soup9onn4 la signification/* M. de 
had overlooked pi. 141, where that signification is given : but he adds in a supplementary note, — *' 11 relive, 
comme inexacte, Tassertion deM. Ruppell, que dans tons les individus dcs deux sexes, jcunes et adultes, il y a 
quatre molaires en haut et trois en has ; et en effet il en ddcrit uue de plus, en reconnaissant que dans la pre- 
miere dentition il n'y en a que trois k la machoire et deux k la mandlbule. Du reste M. R. Owp.n accepte la 
distinctioD sp4cifique du S, JSHani et du S. Pallasii ; le premier pourvu et le second depourvu de dents incisives, 
mais sans autres differences vraiment specifiques.” If, however, the difference cited be of specific value, as M. de 
Blainville seems here to admit, others were not needed for accepting the conclusion. I may, however, add 
that the upper canines of the Phac, Pallasii have the groove on their upper surface narrower than in the Phae. 
JEliani, and that the premolars are relatively smaller. 
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socket coctaifiitig tibe germ of its successor in' a vertical line with it ; this is more 
especially the case with the last or hindmost dectdnous tooth, because the hindmost 
premoiar, its snccessor, is late in coming into place, and the contigaous true molar, 
which is always formed tnacfa sooner, is characterized by its deeply implanted 
&ngs, and by the absence of any formative socket in vertical relation to them. 
Without the dissection of the jaws figured in Plate XXXIII., 1 could have had no 
true or scientific knowledge of the nature of the teeth there symbolized. As I 
availed myself of symbols to denote the signification or homology of the teeth of the 
Phacochcerus in my ‘Odontography’ (pages 549 to 557, pi. 140, 141), I shall sum up 
or indicate in the same way the results of the additional observations recorded in 
the foregoing pages. 


Phase 

1 . 


Phases of the molar series of the geiims Phacochcerus. 

Di ^ VYYTTT • frf2, lis, ii4, ml, m2. 

. Plate XXXIII. VIZ. ^ . 

4—4 rf4, ml, m2. 

7 T riw is ^ je • fp 2, 3,/? 4, m 1, m 2, m3. 

II. Plate XXXIV. fige. 4 and 5, m3. 

III. Plate XXXIV. figs. 6 and 7, viz. f ^ ^ m 3. 

^ 'M— 4 |jj 4, ml, m2, m3. 

IV. Plate XXXIV, fig. 1$ {Phae, Pallasii)^ viz. 4, m 1, m 2, m 3* 


V. 


Plate XXXIV. figs. 9 and 10, 


4—4 . f JD 3, /> 4, m 2, m 3 
3—3 4, m 2, m 3 


V Ip3,i>4,m3. / 


VI. Plate XXXIV. fig. 1 1, |:::| viz. /> 4, m 2 , m 3. 
VII. Plate XXXIV. fig. 12, ~ — | viz. ^4, m3. 


VIIL 


1-1 

1-1 


viz. m 3. 


The above symbols express, M^ith regard to the first phase, I. e. that there are 
five grinders on each side of the upper jaw, and four grinders on each side of the 
under jaw : that those above answer to the second, third, and fourth deciduous molars, 
and to the first and second permanent true molars ; and that those below answer to 
the third and fourth deciduous molars, and to the first and second true molars,— of 
the typical dentition. With regard to the second phase, the symbols express that 
there are six grinders on each side of the upper, and five grinders on each side of the 
under jaw: those above answering to the second, third and fourth premolars, and to 
the first, second and third true molars ; those below answering to the third and fourth 
premolars, and the first, second and third true molars — of the typical dentition. 

As to the fourth phase with four grinders on each side of both jaws, these answer, 

3 R 2 
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in both, to the fourth premolar, and to the first, second and third tme molars of the 
typical dentition of the placental Diphyodonts. 

These explanations will serve to render the symbols of the remaining^ phases readily 
understood by those who may not have studied the principles of dental notation 
which I communicated to the * British Association* in 1848, and have more fully 
exemplified in the article ^ Teeth’ of the ‘Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology;’ 
their utility will be obvious when they are found to express, in a few lines, facts in 
Comparative Anatomy which would require almost as many pages if recounted by 
ordinary description. 

This system of anatomical notation is the practical fruit of the discovery or deter* 
mi nation of a type or common pattern of dentition to which the teeth of a certain 
proportion of the Animal Kingdom could be referred, and of a concomitant attain* 
ment of the power to trace a particular tooth under every modification and disguise 
of size and shape, throughout the different species of those animals. Every tooth, 
thus capable of being individualized and determined, merits and, for the purposes 
of description, requires to have a proper name, and can be signified by a symbol, 
which is still more convenient for those purposes. 

The dental system manifests this regular and determinable character in a large 
proportion of the mammalian Class; but not in any animal of inferior organization. 
Like the definition of a species, the definition of a tooth or other part of an organism 
becomes possible only when its characters are constant and definite, and is easy in 
proportion as those qualities are exalted. The definition of a mineral species is more 
difficult than that of a vegetable species, and the definition of a species of low cellular 
plant is more diflScult than that of the highly organized dicotyledon. In proportion 
as wholes rise in the scale of nature or of life, their recognition and definition be- 
comes easier, and the like obtains also of their parts. As animals ascend in the scale 
of complexity their organs and parts become more definite; and homologies are 
more extensively, easily and satisfactorily determinable. 

We cannot point out in one species of Echinus the answerable spine of any given 
spine in another species, nor can we determine the homology of a tufted foot from 
one species of the raany-jointed Annelides to another ; but in insects each particular 
leg may be determined through all its modifications of form and function throughout 
the class. So, likewise, with the teeth : the same individual tooth cannot be traced 
from fish to fish, or from reptile to reptile ; the teeth in the cold-blooded classes differ 
too much in their number in different individuals, and too little in their development 
and succession, to yield the requisite characters to the homologist who keeps his 
faculty of comparison under due control. In those Mammalia, likewise, as e. g. 
the Cachalots, Dolphins and Armadillos, in which the teeth are very variable in 
number and often vciy numerous, but without any definite oi*der of shedding and 
replacement, no paiticular tooth can be identified and traced from one species to 
another. 
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The class Mammalia presents, in fact, two primaiy conditions of tbe dental system, 
according to which it might be divided into, — 

Ist. Those that generate one set of teeth, or tbe ^ Monophyodonts V and 
2nd. Those that generate two sets, or ^Diphyodonts-f/ 

The ‘ Monopbyodonts* include the orders Momtremata and Bruta (or the Edentata 
of Cuvier) and the Cetacea vera of Cuvier. 

The Diphyodonts include the Marsupialia^ Radeniia^ Insectivora^ Cheiroptera^ Ru- 
minaniia^ Pachydermata^ Sirenia, Carnivora^ Quadrumana and Bimana, 

I would not be misunderstood, however, as proposing this difference as a basis of 
classification: such dental characters are associated with too few corresponding 
differences *of organization to lead to a natural binary division of the Mammalia. 
But, as regards the philosophy of the organs in question, considered in that class, tbe 
differences above enunciated form one of the highest generalizations, and the exigen- 
cies of clear and brief description require such general ideas to have their appropriate 
signs or names. 

The Diphj^odont Mammals, then, are characterized by having a first set of teeth, 
(!omrnonly called the * milk-teeth' or ‘deciduous teeth,' and a second set called the 
" permanent teeth.’ But the development of the latter, in relation to the milk-teeth, 
presents two modifications ; some of the permanent teeth are found in the same ver- 
tical line with the milk-teeth, push them out and take their place ; others are formed 
one after another behind the milk-teeth, in what may be called the same horizontal 
line, and come into place without pushing out any deciduous predecessors. Here, 
therefore, we have certain characters from development for particular teeth, and when 
to these characters are added others of equal constancy, derived from relative posi- 
tion, it will he readily understood how such characters, when clearly appreciable and 
firmly maintained through a series of comparisons, should enable the hornologist to 
point out the very tooth in Man which becomes the great carnassial tooth in the jaw 
of the Tiger or the great complex grinder in that of the Wart-Hog. With respect to 
the accessory characters, one of the best is afforded by the relation of certain teeth to 
the constituent dentigerous bones of the complex jaws. Implantation in tbe premax- 
illary bone, or premaxillary part of the upper jaw, e. g., characterizes the tooth called 
‘ incisor,’ whatever be its shape or size ; and the true and constant character of such 
tooth being thus determined, the name ‘incisor’ becomes its arbitrary sign and loses 
all its primitive signification as descriptive of a particular shape or use. In like man- 
ner the tooth at the fore part of the maxilla, or the maxillary part of the upper jaw 
which coalesces with the premaxillain Man, is called the ‘ canine.' The molar series, 
according to the characters of development and succession above described, is divided 
into ‘ milk-molars,’ ‘ premolars ’ and ‘ true molars.* The two latter kinds constitute 
tbe adult or permanent set of molars. Now these, in the diphyodont mammals, do 

not exceed i. e. seven on each side of botli jaws. In the marsupial Diphy- 


* once ; T generate ; odovs, tooth. 


t twice i (pviit and oioin. 
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odoats tbpee of the seven on each side of both jaws are ^ ptemolars,* fow are * true 
molars/ In the placental Diphyodonts four of the seven on each ^de of both jaws 
are ^ premolai's/ and three are * true molars/ The exceptions, fey way of escoess to this 
typical number, are few and are confined to the marsupial order, e. g. in the Myrme* 
ooMus : the deviations from the type by deficiency are numerous, especially in the 
placental series. But to whatever point the number may be t'educed, the teeth that 
aie retained may be identified with their liomologues in the typical series. This 
power is fortunately given by the constancy in respect of their existence of tbe con- 
tiguous teeth of the premolar and molar series, those, e. g. marked p 4 and m 1 in 
Plate XXXIII. ; and by the absent teeth being taken from a definite part of each 
of those series, viz. from the fdre part of the pi*emolars and from the back part of 
tbe true molar series. 

The Bears and some Carnivora offer a partial exception in tbe occasional retention 
of p 1 when p 2 and p 3 may be absent, but p 4 is constantly present. 

Thus it needs only to determine, in any given species of dipbyodont mammal, tbe 
last premolar and the first true molar, as has been done in tbe young Phacochere, 
Plate XXXIII., in order to know the homologies of the rest. The true molars are 
counted from before backwards, — first,* ^ second,* ‘ third the premcdars from behind 
forwards, — * fourth,’ ^ third,’ ^ second,’ ‘first,’ or as far as the series may extend. In Man, 
e. g. it stops at the third ; the first and second, which exist in the Hog, being absent, 
but all tbe true molars are present. Tbe teeth being tlms determined their symbols 
can be'applied to them, m 1, m 2, m 3, for tbe molars, — p 4, p 3, p 2, jp 1 , foi* tbe pre- 
molars. It needs only to apply tbe symbols to one side of each jaw, tbe teeth being 
symmetrically repeated on the opposite side : and in most cases they are alike in both 
jaws. Tbe right canine is tbe faomotype of the left canine, as the right arm is of tbe 
left arm, agreeably with the principle of ‘bilateral symmetry/ tbe first true molar in 
the lower jaw is the homotype of the first true molar of the upper jaw, as tbe leg is 
tbe bomotype of the arm, in accordance with tbe law of tbe composition of the verte- 
brate framework of a successive series of essentially similar segments. In whatever 
direction or to whatever degree two or moi'e of these segments may deviate from the 
type, the same elements may be discerned in them beneath those modifications. If 
the neural arch be vastly expanded, as in the cranial vertebrae of mammals, we trace 
the broad and bifid neural spine from one to the other, and recognise, e. g. the frontal 
bones and parietal bones as homotypal elements. If the diverging appendages be tbe 
seat of adaptive development, as in the occipital and pelvic vertebrae, we find the 
same plan of modification is followed, and we can trace the homotypal parts, e. g. 
humerus and femur ^ radius and tibluy ulna and Jibuluy carpm and tarsus^ as also the 
homotypal ossicles in the carpus and tarsus, even when the common plan is so varied 
in such appendages, as to produce the different powers and functions which charac- 
terize the leg and the arm in Man. 

So, likewise, when two costal arches are converted into jaws and made to support 
teeth, we find the same laws of development so strictly followed as to enable us to 
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datermne the h^molyfial teelb m tboftd tire jerre wkh the mme certainty an tbe 
btmelc^our taeib in tbe jawg ef diffsroit speeiea. 

Vi^ben tbe seentb le afaat tbe teeth in tbe lower jaw are a little in advance of their 
bomotypea in upper jaw; thus in the Carnivora the great canine tooth of tbe 
lower jaw always passes in front of the canine above* Even in the hninan subject 
this characteristic relative position is shown by the molars and premolars^ when the 
upper incisors are produced beyond the lower ones* 

The existing species of MammaUa that retain tbe typical formula of dentition, viz. 

. 3-.3 1--1 4^4 3-3 

* 3-3' ^ 1-r ^4^' 3:113-“^^ 

are few: but that formula was much less frequently departed from in the species of 
placental Mammalia which were first introduced into this planet. This is a very sig- 
nificant fact, and became manifest in the course of working out sneh typical forimila 
by tracing and comparing the development of the teeth in the recent species. 

In the oldest known strictly carnivorous mammal, e. g. the Hywnodony remains of 
which have been discovered in the newer eocene deposits of Hampshire, and in the 
iniocene formations of France, tlie complete typical dentition is retained, and each of 
the three true molars presents the peculiar trenchant form of crown which charac- 
terizes the single tooth called by Cuvier Me dent carnassifere’ in the Lion: here, 
therefore, we use the term ‘ molar ’ in the same technical or arbitrary sense as the 
term ^ incisor ’ when applied to the tusks of the Elephant or the prongs of the Hip- 
popotamus. In tlie mixed-feeding Ampfmyon^ a larger extinct miocene Carnivore? 
allied to the Plantigrades, the three true molars have broad tuberculate crowns. 
Almost all the herbivorous genera of the eocene and miocene tertiary periods had 
the typical number and kinds of teeth, as, e, g., yluoplotkerium, Palwotkerium, Dicho^ 
don^ Chceropotamm^ Dichobune^ Anthracoiherium^ HyopotamuSy Hyracotheriumy Oplo* 
thermniy Mery copot amus, Hippohyus, &c. When a modern genus or family has been 
represented as far hack as the miocene period by extinct species, it is usual to find 
some nearer approach made by such species to the typical dentition than is made by 
the existing species. Thus, in existing Ruminants, the first premolar is suppressed ; 
but in tlie ancient l^rcatherium it was retained. In the modern Hippopotami the 

incisors are reduced to and the first premolar is speedily lost; in the oldest known 
representatives of the genus — the Hexaprotodon of the Himalayan tertiary beds — the 
incisors were in the typical number as the name imposed upon it by its disco- 
verers, Cautley and Falconer, indicates, and the first premolar was long retained ; 
the whole dentition, in short, presented the typical formula. 

The existing species of the gigantic Proboscidian family, viz. tbe Asiatic and African 
Elephants, are totally devoid of incisors in the lower jaw, and all their grinding-teeth 
succeed each other horizontally ; so that it is only by a more than proportional in- 
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mmm ofifa* tint the astepeBiidtiaiMle griader it iwwgfMUtiui tbt JH<p» 

•Btltr anfilik tad the antecechmt natUnr griadhm «t in hmmhgim ntf lit mik* 
mtbm of otb^ I)i{diyodonts, which oiilk^mcian hove no mticnl ciweiiittttf llh ttn 
n^AMUdc. Ill oertaiti Muttodont, however, whid) are tihe eaiiltM IUmni>iWMiat'4f 
IIm IhoboatiiiiaB &aiHy, the bet ffifik-aeobr was d»ftb(»d by a vwrtindl tiNHMMttf br 
pneawdar. Two incison^ moreover, were developed in the lower jaw of lia pMbf 
MamodoDSiOne of which waa retained in the mab of the 
Anerioa, and both ia that of the Mastod/m longiro$tru of Europe. 

The htWHui dentiidon devbtee from the typical forinnb by tbe Baf^ieiMd 4cvdlep> 
ment of tevenil teeth ; as might be anticipated from tbe diaraoteriitio abartnets of 
^ jaws, which is such m only to allow space for the comparaUveiy few teeth W* 
taia^, ia date jaxtapositioa, without any bredi; in tbe series. 

The numerical fomub e 


.*-2 1-1 2- 


2 - 2 * 


S-3 

I’ •^ 2 — 2 * **s— 5“*®’ 


the principal phases in tbe development of this dentition may be symbolised aa 
feUows: — 

I, Syewtold, <1^4^* ”*1^2*®®’ 

all of the deciduous sm^ies, tbe inolais answering to d3 and d4 of the typical denti- 
tiOD. 

II. 7ymnob, *|E|» ® fZr* “1^“®^* 

rile BKilars being dS, d4, m 1. 

IIL 10 to 12 yean old, ®iEl’ "*|^s“®^> 

the mdars being p 3, p4,m l,and tbe milk incisors and canines replaced by the per- 
laaneat ones. 

IV. 12 to 18 yean old, « r fUJ"’ * P^>P*t *» 1, w 2. 

V. 18 to 30 yean old, 1 r «|^|-=s32, ria.pS,p4, ml, a»ib*S* 

The teeth which are wanting in Man to complete the typical formula are 1 8 , j» 1 
andp2. The teeth in Man which answer to tbe carnassials of the Lion apd other 
Ferse arep4 in the upper jaw, or the second bicnspis of human anatomy, and m I in 
the lower jaw, or tbe first multicospid molar. Tbe tooth which is bomokgouk to 
the great complex molar of the Wart-Hog is m 3 in both jaws. 

The symbols here proposed to denote tbe kinds of teeth are, it is faofwdi, so ptaln 
and simple as to present no obstacle to the ready comprehension of the &Clil which 
have be« recorded by means of them. Had those iiietB been expitltoieil.% 'shdMw of 
tbensual phrases ot definitions of tbe teeth, e. g. “ the second doc^oOus thtdir rtgtfr- 







Itm tm le«)fi% iMNI tHwe fevied sa<i»« ttuc 

iif fiijd|i|^ ypwtllh ^ 

iMk fm^§iitlf»iimm ttim0&m» my eoatlidlMi tihnt «tiil'jWM|i liik$ lomiiiiilliilt 
p m g mm wimfitiilitimy dopeads grenity mi the deewMfaiitAoa (titik&mil0il^ mWmmtA^ 
tiik0p0t$.' ^^ it 0 m A f Mid <m the eoncomitaDt ftofateitUMi ef tllii|f)^ el 
Mmmb hf ipliMii iiairaknt to tbcir single subMnadeii danw. ^ '<} >' 

b asf mull ealiM * At>(die^|Fpe«r the VerteliMite Slccletoa,* IbM# deMMd b)# 
i^tbe haiHs fegr (dnsple nitmerals, wbicfat if geaecnSf adopted, ariUfttvIMit* be pl d e * el 
diaiee: and ell the praposidons, e. rdative to the eeotnua of tb 00*%^ 
tobto, adgbt be predicated as efihctaally and ialsbldbfy of tba dgmejlM «l tbep^ 
^basi^ipitdL’ The qnnbols of the teeth are fewer, are easily oafevstood oalllife 
tbeoibered, render unnecessary the endless repetition ol the verbid definition o| j|fe 


parts, harmonize conflicting synonyms, serve as a tfelvMaal laayunlg;^ pod expretobo 
oatbor's meaning in the fewest and clearest tenni. 


The Entomoloi^st has long found the advantage of each signs as gMid ? , sigol^ 
ing male and female, and the IQce ; and it is time that the Anatomist shonld wnul 
himself of this powerful instrument of tliought, instmction and (Uscovery, from whkb 
tiie Chemist, tito Astronomer and the Geometrician have obtidaed such impWtaaS 
results. 


DascaimoM of the Plstbs. 

PLATE XXXIII. 

Fig. 1. Sfide view of the shall of a veiy young Pkacockwnu JEUtaa, natninl rise, nfeb 
the outer wails of the alveoli removed to expose the decidnons turdars, penfr 
molars and true molars, in situ. *' 

Fig. 2. The grinding series, composed of milk-molars and true molars, from tim 
' upptojaw. 

Fig. 3. The same from the lower jaw. (Hie symbols are ex^uned in the tOEt.) 


PLATE XXXIV. 

f%. 4 . Gtbding snrfece and side view of the crowns the molar series of the upper 
Jaw of a yonag IHutcodumu MUmA. 

|%,f. OffedHof suifeoe and side view (tf fee crowns of the midartories of the lower 
J«ir of the Mune skull. 
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‘||^<%''l^.«f.1lm:giindii)g8aifam of the upper molar leriea of a& oM>f 
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'6im^ of the lower molar series of the same aaimol. :;;^ \ 

grinding surfiuw of tbe upper molar series of att;,dlili||J^p^;^'^ 
fttUmL 

ll^ :|Slirilftr vkm of ^ upper molar series of a still oldar PAgdi>ejtoS|w,,iiyife^ 
,5''''.' ‘'■■‘■■■^ ITOiie syipitoiii are e3t|daia«d in the teat, wyecially at p. 49t« 
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^ '% I& SartS^Roim, t^>.MM.,'^c. ^c. 


MttpAnAJw l».-.|bMd^a»B * 0 , 1850 . 


In im^ng Ibefiwe the ^ofti Society an acconot of ^ {H^ogreM 

op to flue fkresait dale in the ro^examiaation of l^r John Haascan^ 

INetmise in the Philosophical IVansactions for 1833, It arffli l»>iK8io|fl^^ 

ny sOneilMh^ of iite qoidities of the instrameot' employed. ' 

The tditaoope l»s & clear i^ertnre of 6 het, and a focal leofth of S3 V 

hitherto been used as a Newtonian, bat in coortmeting ibe ganertes 
made for the ea)^ apf^catfon of a little additional apparatus to ohooge ttfo 
the observer, w> that die focal length of the spemdom remuning theiiaBl^ ttollisirtif ,.; 
nent ehoid be eoneenfently worked as a Herscbelian. I = 

AUboi^ with an apertore so grmt in proportion to the focal leog^, the pit0aia0f^^, 
anoe of a parabolic speenhiQi {daced .obliquely would no doubt be VeryonsslldhKitei!^ ' 
attll ad^Utionai light is so important in bringing ont foint details, tSat H is nbt 4 
pKfoalde in the further examination of the objects of most pnanise with the fdl %hX 
(d the specnlnm, uitdiminiihed by a teeond refiexion, some additional foatores df bi- 
terest will come ont. 

The second reflexion is accorapUsbed in the asoal way by a snrfoce of t^paqidi^ . 
metal; some experiments have been made, snggested by Jamin's pcqier. lb Ih# ^ 
Bales ite Chhnie for 1848, to procure a surfece of silver suited to the 13^ 

without complete snccess. Arrangements also have been for some dme ib 
fdaiion with ^ view of effecting the’second reflexion occasional^ by a small . 

prism ; and ahont a year ago a prism was procured frcun Munich for the purpose s lb 
botit canes dtere woidd be a great saving of light ; but I am speaking of the iHtn^ 
meat ns it mi as It may become, if forther improved. 

The tbiw riqmKS at its lower end upon a very massive universid joint of cast irm^ 
rwribgob n'ffler of stonewmh buried in the ground ; and it is cooatbrpalbed so tlml .. 
ltt»inlmbSovedfo|Hribr(fo(mnce with great focility. Aqubdc raorioninpdair^staaieb 
lib given by « vrindiails belpijir, and a slow motion is given by toad tihcve for nieaili>b> 
mefttl. The extreme ras^of tbe tube in ri^t ascension at the eqabtmr is bWthoWl 
1 ^ g^tofor as foe peiar #lGanoe dhofoishes. The quick moveinesrt fo ri|^t bbbSmiioa 
'4i Iwdow.iiy g wfaflrii.ibirHcd bya wocfonan, and the slow lohl^ by hand a^ovo; 

is fomiiflidb CAm^flfot^ ander tfaedominion offoe ebmim a^. The t^fo 
'||%lh|ili)g''«ibriririy usl^ia perfoc^y steady even in &;gble qf wind* 

Wii^ foe foovenmut ^ over ;h -pid^ : 
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axis of motion parallel to the axis of the earth, the movement of the telescope can be 
rendered almost exactly equatorial : there was some mechanical advantage in placing 
the pulley a little out of that line ; and for such measurements as we have required, 
we have found the movement of the telescope sufficiently equatorial without the sub> 
sidiaiy apparatus, and therefore have not up to the present time made use of it. 
When the telescope is in the meridian, as it moves in polar distance it is guided 
by a cast-iron arc of a circle about 85 feet diameter nicely planed. The arc is 
composed of pieces 5 feet long, each adjusted independently in the meridian by the 
transit instmmrat, and secured to massive stonework. The horizontal axis of the 
great universal joint gives motion to an index which points to pcdar distances on an 
arc of 6 feet radius, by which the telescope is very quickly set in polar distanim. A 
20-inch circle with a very delicate level, attached to tlie telescope, performs the same 
office, more slowly but with greater accuracy ; and also gives polar distances with 
considerable precision when duly corrected. The whole mounting was planned espe- 
cially with a view of carrying on a regular system of sweeping, for which it is pecu- 
liarly adapted ; but the known objects which require examination are so numerous 
that hitherto we have been fully occupied with them; and the discovery of new 
nebulae has as yet formed no part of the systematic work of the observatory. 

As yet the telescope is not provided with a clock movement. A clock movement 
was part of the original design, and there would have been no serious difficulty in 
carrying it out ; but the want of it has not been very much felt, and there were other 
matters requiring more immediate attention. 

Various micrometers have been tried, but upon the whole the common wire micro- 
meter with thick lines succeeds the best. The thick lines aie formed by coiling very 
fine silver wire four times round the forks, soldering it there, and then removing the 
lower half of the coil. A little spirit varnish unites the fine wires into a thin ribbon 
with a straight edge, perhaps as perfect as can be made. The micrometer is used 
without illumination ; and I have never failed to see the lines in the darkest night ; 
but of course measurements with thick lines are inferior in point of accuracy to mea- 
surements with thin lines in an illuminated field. Unfortunately any micrometrical 
contrivance which either diminishes the light of the telescope, or renders the field less 
dark, extinguishes the faint details of the nebulse, which even with an aperture 
6 feet are often barely perceptible. There have been many ingenious attempts to 
make fine lines visible in a perfectly dark field, but they have not, at least as far as 
my experience goes, been entirely successful. 

The telescope has two specula, one about three and a half, and the other a little 
more than four tons weight. Each speculum was originally provided with a system 
of levers to afford it an equable support : it was placed upon this system before it 
was ground, and it has rested upon it ever since. The system of levers is a combina- 
tion of three systems in every respect similar, resting on three points under tbe centres 
of gravity of the three equal sectors into which the speculum may be supposed to be 
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divided. Each system consists of one triangle with its point of support directly under 
its centre of gravity, upon which it freely oscillates. This triangle carries at its angles 
thi*ee similar points of support for three other triangles, under their centres of gra- 
vity, and they again at their angles carry in a similar way cast-iron platforms formed 
of thin ribs so as to make a kind of irregular open-work grating, supported under 
their centres of gravity. These platforms are all of equal area though not of similar 
shape. As tliere are three systems there are therefore twenty-seven platforms, which 
together make a circular disc about an inch in diameter less than the speculum : 
when arranged however a little apart so as not to touch, they make a disc about the 
same diameter as the speculum. Each platform is coated with greased cloth, and 
may be considered as bearing up one twenty-seventh of the weight of the speculum. 
Between the platforms and the speculum pieces of tin plate are inserted to diminish 
the friction as much as possible. The platforms being of open-work, they do not pre- 
vent the water in which the speculum is immersed from freely carrying away the 
heat as it is developed during the process of polishing, which is essential. 

It is evident that a speculum so supported will be practically free from strain while 
in a horizontal position, provided the due action of the levers is not interfered with 
by any disturbing force ; it will be very much in the same condition as if floating in 
a vessel of mercury ; when it ceases to be horizontal however new forces come into 
play : part of the weight must'then be resisted by pressure against the edge. Four 
very strong segments of cast iron, each about one-eighth of the circumference, were 
adjusted to the edge by screws, the segments bearing upon the massive castings 
which sustained the three primary supports of the lever apparatus. Provision was 
made to allow a little motion perpendicular to the plane of the speculum, to guard as 
much as possible against strain from the elasticity of the lever apparatus, which was 
however very small, the yielding being less than one-fortieth of an inch. 

The two specula of 3 feet aperture I have so long employed are mounted on a 
similar principle: they have however fewer points of support, and by a little sacrifice 
of the condition of perfect equilibrium, the whole system of levers was tlirown with- 
out difiiculty almost exactly into one plane. They are free from perceptible flexure 
in the different positions of the instrument. With the two specula of 6 feet diameter 
the case was otherwise. The 3-feet specula, weighing each about thirteen hundred 
weight, were very much stifFcr, in proportion to their weight, than the 6-feet specula. 
To have made the C-feet specula of equal proportionate stilFness, either they should 
have been enormously heavy, or the material should have been so disposed as to give 
greater stiffness than when simply cast into the shape of a solid disc. Some years 
ago it was ascertained by experiments, but on a small scale, that it would be prac- 
ticable to dispose of three-fourths of the material of a speculum so as to secure a 
great increase of stiffness ; the form adopted was a system of hexagonal cells. Whe- 
ther on a great scale the difficulties would be too serious to be surmounted is a ques- 
tion ; however it is with solid discs we have had to deal. The i*elative stiffness of 
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speeulam mstal and wrought iron is about five to six three-tenths ; yet strange as it 
may appear, so delicate is the optical test, that strong pressure of the hand at the 
back of a speculum, four tons weight, and nearly six inches thick, produces flexure 
sufficient to distort the image of a star. It is obvious, therefore, that a slight in- 
equality in the action of the lever apparatus supporting a 6-feet speculum would pro- 
duce an amount of flexure sufficient to destroy definition. It has not been found pos- 
sible so to secure the 6-feet specula as to prevent a slight change of place in a plane 
parallel to the plane of the levers, and as the levers are not all in one plane as in the 
case of the 3-feet specula, and a considerable amount of friction exists between the 
speculum and its lever supports, when the speculum changes place, however slightly, 
there will be a force tending to disturb the equal actions of the levers. It has been 
found that when the speculum changes its place one-thirtieth of an inch, still adhe- 
ring to its levers, unroistakeable distortion will be produced. We have occasionally 
observed, even during a night’s work, the sudden appearance, and the as sudden dis- 
appearance of the rudiments of focal lines, the undoubted evidences of flexure ; but 
we have not found that flexure, even to the extent of materially disfiguring the image 
of a large star, interferes much with the action of the speculum on the faint details of 
nebulae, although it greatly lessens its power in bringing out minute points of light, 
and in showing resolvability where under favourable circumstances resolution bad 
been previously effected. 

In the spring of 1848 the heavier of the two specula for nearly three months per- 
formed admirably, very rarely exhibiting the slightest indication of flexure. It then 
remained inactive for some time before and after the solstice, and when we again 
commenced observing it was found to l>e in a state of strain ; the friction between the 
lever apparatus and the speculum had no doubt in the meantime increased consider- 
ably, and the levers being therefore unable to adjust themselves to some slight but 
permanent change in the place of the speculum, they no longer supported it equably. 
It was cautiously raised a little by screws for the purpose of re-adjusting the levers, 
and to our surprise the unequal strain of the screws was found to have produced per- 
manent flexure, so that the speculum did not again perform well till after it had been 
reground. From the experiments of Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson and others, we should 
have been prepared for a change of figure in a mass of cast iron, but with a material 
so brittle and so elastic as speculum metal, the result was quite unexpected. Re- 
cently, in supporting the lighter of the two specula, twenty-seven triangles have been 
substituted for the twenty-seven platforms, each triangle carrying at its angles three 
brass balls, so that the speculum rolls freely on eighty-one balls, which support it 
pretty nearly equably. This appears to be a great improvement, but I will not dwell 
further on the subject. To describe the experiments which have been made with a 
view of discovering the best means of supporting very large specula, ^ question of 
great theoretical and practical difficulty, would occupy too much space, and would 
require elaborate engravings ; it would brides be foreign to the object of this paper. 
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The same considerations also forbid any more minute description of the telescope 
and its mounting. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the 6-feet specula being occasionally 
in a state of strain, were not uniform in their action. There was however another 
cause of unequal action. The 6-feet specula, after they have been polished, cannot 
be tested till they have been removed from the laboratory to the telescope, there* to 
await a good night, the great focal length making it impossible to test them while 
on the engine. Now it has often happened that a speculum which has subsequently 
proved to be incapable of very fine definition, has remained in the telescope daring 
a succession of moderately good nights, when a great deal of work was done, await- • 
ing a night when the air was in a state to warrant a decisive opinion. Such a spe- 
culum might do good work, but it would not resolve difiScult nebulae, neither would 
it bring out faint points of light, even when wide apart. There is still another cause 
of the unequal action of our specula far more serious, the varying state of the atmo- 
sphere. When the air is unsteady, minute stars are no longer points, the diffused 
image is much fainter, and single stars, easily seen when the air is steady, are no 
longer visible. When many minute stars are crowded together the whole become 
blended, and instead of a resolved nebula we have merely a diffused, perhaps bright 
nebulosity. The transparency of the air varies also quite as much ; and the aspect of 
the nebulae changes from night to night, just as the appearance of a distant building 
alters as the details of the architecture are more or less obscured by the intervening 
mist. With these facts, the Society will not be surprised should it be in our power at 
a future time to communicate some additional particulars, even as to the nebulae 
which have been the most frequently observed. 

Tbe sketches which accompany this paper are on a very small scale, but they are 
sufficient to convey a pretty accurate idea of the peculiarities of structure which have 
gradually become known to us ; in many of the nebulae they are very remarkable, 
and seem even to indicate tbe presence of dynamical laws we may perhaps fancy to 
be almost within our grasp. To have made full-sized copies of tbe original sketches 
would have been useless, as many micrometrical measures are still wanting, and there 
are many matters of detail to be worked in before they will be entitled to rank as 
astronomical records, to be referred to as evidence of change, should there hereafter 
be any reason to suspect it. 

Much however as the discovery of these strange forms may be calculated to excite 
our curiosity, and to awaken an intense desire to learn something of tbe laws which 
give order to these wonderful systems, as yet, I think, we have no fair ground even 
for plausible conjecture ; and as observations have accumulated tbe subject has be- 
come, to my mind at least, more mysterious and more inapproachable. There has 
therefore been little temptation to indulge in speculation, and consequently there 
can have been but little danger of bias in seeking for the fects. When certain phe- 
nomena can only be seen with great difficulty, the eye may imperceptibly be in some 
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d^ree inflaenced by the mind ; tberefore a preconceived theory may mislead, and 
speculations are not without danger. On the other hand, speculations nmy render 
important service by directing attention to phenomena which otherwise would escape 
observation, just as we are sometimes enabled to recognize a faint object with a small 
instrument, having bad our attention previously directed to it by an instrument of 
greater power. The conjectures tberefore of men of science are always to be invited 
as aids during the active prosecution of research. 

It will be at once remarked, that the spiral arrangement so strongly developed in 
Plate XXXV. H. 1 622, 5 1 Messier, fig. I , is traceable, more or less distinctly, in several 
of the sketches. More frequently indeed there is a nearer approach to a kind of irre> 
gnlar interrupted annular disposition of the luminous material than to the regularity so 
striking in 5 1 Messier ; but it can scarcely be doubted that these nebulae are systems of 
a very similar nature, seen more or less perfectly, and variously placed to the line of 
sight. In general the details which characterize objects of this class are extremely faint, 
scarcely perhaps to be seen with certainty on a moderately good night with less than 
the full aperture of 6 feet : in 51 Messier, however, and perhaps a few more, it is not 
so. A 6-feet aperture so strikingly brings out the characteristic features of 51 Mes- 
sier, that 1 think considembly less power would suffice, on a very fine night, to bring 
out the principal convolutions. This nebula has been seen by a great many visitoi's, 
and its general resemblance to the sketch at once recognized even by unpractised 
eyes. Messier describes this object as a double nebula without stars ; Sir William 
Hbrschel as a bright round nebula, surrounded by a halo or glory at a distance 
from it, and accompanied by a companion; and Sir John Hrrscbel observed 
the partial subdivision of the s.f. limb of the ring into two branches. Taking 
Sir J. Herschel’s figure, and placing it as it would be if seen with a Newtonian 
telescope, we shall at once recognise the bright convolutions of the spiral, which 
were seen by him as a divided ring. We thus observe, that with each successive 
increase of optical power, the structure has become more complicated and more 
unlike anything which we could picture to ourselves as the result of any form 
of dynamical law, of which we find a counterpart in our system. The connection 
of the companion with the greater nebula, of which there is not the least doubt, and 
in the way represented in the sketch, adds, as it appears to me, if possible, to the dif- 
ficulty of forming any conceivable hypothesis. That such a system should exist, 
without internal movement, seems to be in the highest degree improbable : we may 
possibly aid our conceptions by coupling with the idea of motion that of a resisting 
medium ; but we cannot regard such a system in any way as a case of mere statical 
equilibrium. Measurements therefore are of the highest interest, but unfortunately 
they are attended with great difficulties. Measurements of the points of maximuiil 
brightness in tiie motling of the diflTerent convolutions must necessarily be very loose ; 
for although on the finest nights we see them breaking up into stars, the exceedingly 
minute stars cannot be seen steadily, and to identify one in each case would be im- 
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possible with our present means. The nebula itself, however, is pretty well stodded 
with stars, which can be distinctly seen of various sizes, and of a few of these, with re- 
ference to the principal nucleus, measurements were taken by my assistant, Mr. John- 
stone Stoney, in the spring of 1849, during my absence in London; for some time 
before the weather had been continually cloudy. These 'measurements have been 
again repeated by him this year, 1850, during the months of April and May. Just as 
was the case last year, in February and March the sky was almost constantly over- 
east. He has also taken some measures from the centre of the principal nucleus to 
the apparent boundary of the coils, in different angles of position. The micrometer 
employed was furnished with broad lines formed of a coil of silver wire in the way 1 
have described, seen without illumination. Some of the stars in the nebula are so 
bright, I have little doubt they would bear illumination ; if so, their positions with 
respect to some one star might be obtained with great accuracy of course by employ- 
ing spiders" lines ; this season however it is too late to make the attempt. Several of 
these stars are no doubt within the reach of the great instruments at Pulkova and at 
Cambridge, U. S., and I hope the distinguished astronomers who have charge of them 
will consider the subject worthy of their attention. Their better climate gives them 
many advantages, of which not the least is the opportunity of devoting time to mea- 
surements without any serious interruption to other work. I need perhaps hardly 
add, that measurements taken from the estimated centre of a nucleus, and still more 
from the estimated termination of nebulosity, are but the roughest approximations ; 
they are however the only measurements nebulosity admits of, and if sufficiently 
numerous, I think they will bring to light any considerable change of place, or form, 
which may occur. 

The spiral arrangement of 51 Messier was detected in the spring of 1845. In the 
following spring an arrangement, also spiral but of a different character, was detected 
in 99 Messier, Plate XXXV. fig. 2. This object is also easily seen, and probably a 
smaller instrument, under favourable circumstances, would show everything in the 
sketch. Numbers 3239 and 2370 of Hehschel's Southern Catalogue are very pro- 
bably objects of a similar character, and as the same instrument does not seem to 
have revealed any trace of the form of 99 Messier, they are no doubt much more 
conspicuous. It is not therefore unreasonable to hope, that whenever the southern 
hemisphere shall be re-examined with instruments of great power, these two re- 
markable nebulae will yield some interesting result. 

The other spiral nebulae discovered up to the present time are comparatively diffi- 
cult to be seen, and the full power of the instrument is required, at least in our 
climate, to bring out the details. It should be observed that we are in the habit of 
calling all objects spirals in which we have detected a curvilinear arrangement not 
consisting of i*egular re-entering curves ; it is convenient to class them under a com- 
mon name, though we have not the means of proving that they are similar systems. 
They at present amount to fourteen, four of which have been discovered this spring; 
there are besides other nebulae in which indications of the same character have been 
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obseired, but they are still marked doubtful in our working list, having been seen 
when the air was not very transparent; 61 Mbssisr, Plate XXXV, fig. I,i8 the most 
conspicuous object of that class. 

The question may perhaps suggest itself whether there is not something in the aspect 
of a spiral nebula, which forces upon us the conviction that it is a system with an 
organization quite different from that of any known cluster. The only answer I am 
enabled to give to that question is, that in the exterior stars of some clusters there ap<«> 
pears to be a tendency to an arrangement in curved branches, which cannot well be 
unreal, or accidental. Nos. 480, 1916, 196B, 1972, are the objects in which I observe 
that peculiarity noted down in our list of observations as suspected. As to 1968, Sir 
John Herschel uses the following words in his Catalogue, has faairy4ookiag curvi- 
linear branches.** Careful drawings based on measurements would settle the ques- 
tion, whether the suspected curvilinear distribution of the stars is real or not ; this 
would also perhaps settle another question of interest, whether the distribution of the 
stars in these objects is reconcileable with the hypothesis of an equal distribution of 
the stars of the system ; as yet however there has not been time to make the required 
measurements. In passing from the spiral to the regular annular nebulae, we perceive 
we are at once engaged with objects of a very different character : still here even there 
seems to be something like a connecting link ; the great round planetary nebula, H 838, 
Plate XXXVII, fig. 11, with a double perforation appears to partake of the structure 
both of the annular and spiral nebulae. There were but two annular nebulae known in 
the northern hemisphere when Sir John Hbrschbl’s Catalogue was published; now 
there are seven, as we have found that five of the planetary nebulae are really annular. 
Of these objects, the annular nebula in Lyra is the one in which the form is by far 
the most easily recognized. I have not yet sketched it with the 6-feet instrument, 
because I have never seen it under favourable circumstances : the oppoitiinities of 
observing it well on the meridian are comparatively rare owing to twilight. It was 
however observed seven times in 1848 and once in 1849. The only additional par- 
ticulars I collect from the observations, are that the central opening has considerably 
more nebulosity in it than it appeared to have with the d-feet instrument, and 
that there is one pretty bright star in it, s.f, the centre, and a few other very minute 
stars. In the sky round the nebula and near it there are seveml very small stars 
which were not before seen, and therefore the stars in the dark opening may possibly 
be merely accidental. In the annulus, especially at the extremities of the minor axis, 
there are several minute stars, but there was still much nebulosity not seen as 
distinct stars. 

The other annular nebula of H£rschel*s Northern Catalogue is a much fainter 
object: it has been observed but once with the large instrument, August ^1, 1848; 
but the evidence of resolution appears to have been more complete ; many stars were 
seen in the annulus ; one of them was very conspicuous. That a faint nebula should 
be more easily resolvable than a bright one is not unusual, neither is it contrary to 
probability ; faintness may be owing to distance, or to a wider separation of the stars. 
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dther physically or optically ; in the latter case it is not unlikely that in a faint nebnla 
they might be Mem separate with an instrument of great aperture^ while in the 
brighter and more closely packed nebula they were blended together, owing to impeiv 
feet definition, arising out of the state of the air, or instminent. As an example, the 
domb-bell is a bright nebula : on three exceedingly fine nights succeeding each other 
at short intervals, the stars in the brighter parts of the nebula were better shown 
with 3 feet aperture than they have since been with 6 feet. Very fine nights, when 
the air seems to set no limits to magnifying power, are extremely rare, and the dumb* 
bell has not been seen with the great instrument on such nights. On the other 
hand, on all ordinary nights, a variety of details are shown by the great instrumenf; 
which were not seen on the finest nights with the smaller instrument. There is 
another fact I may perhaps add, that while high magnifying power brings out minute 
stars it extinguishes faint nebulosity. The optical reason is obvious ; but iu sketching 
the dumb-bell nebula in 1845 that fact was overlooked, and but one eye-piece was 
used, a very high one ; had there been a low one also used the sketch would have 
been more complete. To return to the annular nebulae. The five planetary nebulae 
we have ascertained to be annular^ are as follows : 464, Plate XXXVIII. fig. 12, has 
two stars within it; 2075 has one star a little following the centre; 2241, Plate 
XXXVIII. fig. 13, has no star, but is surrounded with a faint external annulus; 
2050 has a perforation not round nor quite symmetrical with the star ; 838, Plate 
XXXVII. fig. 11, has two stars and two perforations. In no instance is the central 
opening quite dark. The planetary nebula, 2047, is marked in our journal as annular, 
but the observation is without date and other particulars, and therefore 1 do not 
consider it altogether trustworthy. In 2098, Plate XXXVIII. fig. 14, another 
planetary nebula, we have not detected any perforation, but it has ansse, which pixK 
bably indicate a surrounding nebulous ring seen edgeways, just as 450, Plate XXXVIII. 
fig. 15, has apparently a nebulous ring seen on the flat ; and if the annular nebulm 
are really hollow shells, the nebulous ring would cover the comparatively transpa^- 
rent centre ; 365 and 2037 have never been observed. 

Passing from the annular nebulae to the nebulous stars, there are two objects welU 
worthy of especial notice. 

Sir John Hbrschcl very accurately describes a nebulous star thus : — A sharp and 
brilliant star concentrically surrounded by a perfectly circular disc or atmosphere of 
feint light, in some cases dying away insensibly on all sides, in others almost suddenly 
terminated*.** No. 450 of Sir John Herschbl*s Catalogue is one of these nebulous 
stars, and is there thus described: — A star of the 8th magnitude, exactly in the 
centre of an exactly round and bright atmosphere, 25" diameter. The star is quite 
stellar, not a mere nucleus. Another star, 8th magnitude, distant 100", and about 
85® n p, has no such atmosphere. — A most remarkable object.” 

Hate XXXVIII. fig. 15 represents this wonderful object as seen with the 6-feet 
telescope. It has been several times examined, and as yet we not seen the 

* Outlmes of Astronomy, p. 605. 
a T 2 
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digfaiest iodioatMm «f resolmbility, Tlie outer ring ie seen on a pretty good ni^ 
completely separated frora the noclens satroimding the brilliant pmat or star. The 
light is very bright, and always appeared to be flickering, owing no donbt to the 
unsteadiness of the atmosphere. There is a small dark space to the right of the star, 
which indicates a perforation similar perhaps to that discovered in Nos. 838, 2030, 
and others. The annular form of this object was detected by Mr. Johnstonb Stonit, 
my assistant, when observing alone, and the sketch is his ; I have however since 
b^ ample opportunities of satisfying myself that the object has been accurately 
represented. Plate XXXVIII. fig. 16 represents the other nebulous star, < Orioms ; 
the remaikable feature in this object, the dark cavity, not symmetrical with the 
star, was also discoveied by Mr. Johnstone Stomey when observing alone with 
the 3-feet telescope : I have since seen it several times and sketched it. The com- 
ponents of tOrionis have not been laid down micrometrically, or even with care 
by the eye, but the dark cavity with respect to the stars is faithfully represented. 
If the dark cavity was symmetrical with the stars, it might perhaps be thought 
by some that the phenomenon was optical, but as it is the thing is impossible. A 
small double star nf has similar openings, but they are not so easily seen. These 
openings appear to be of the same character as the opening within the bright stars 
of the trapezium of Orion, the stars being at the edges of the opening. Had the 
stars been situated all together within the openings, the suspicion would perhaps 
have suggested itself more strongly that the nebula had been absorbed by the stars. 
As it is, I think we can hardly fail to conclude that the nebula is in some way con- 
nected with these bright stars, in fact that they are equidistant, and therefore, if the 
inquiries about parallax, now proceeding with so much activity, should result in 
giving us the distances of these bright stars, we shall have the distance of this nebula. 

The long elliptic or lenticular nebulse are veiy numerous; I have given three sketches 
of remarkable objects of this class : the appearance of Plate XXXVII. fig. 7 suggests 
the idea of an elliptic annular system seen very obliquely. A series of very elliptic 
shells enveloping the nucleus, seen somewhat obliquely, would perhaps also present 
the same aspect. The dark chink in Plate XXXVII. fig. 8 might indicate either a 
real opening, the system being an elliptic ring, or merely a line of comparative dark- 
ness, the section through the axis of a very long narrow elliptic shell. In Plate 
XXXVII. fig. 9 there is a well-marked stratification, which might possibly be the 
appearance, Plate XXXVII. fig. 7, on the first supposition, would present if seen in 
another direction. It is to be hoped that as observations multiply, and these extra- 
ordinary objects which abound in the heavens are seen in various directions, we shall 
gradually become acquainted with their real form. At present further conjectures 
would be to no purpose. 

The remaining sketch, Plate XXXVIII. fig. ] 7, is the dumb-bell nebula as seen 
with the 6-feet telescope : the sketch is by Mr. Johnstone Stonby, and the form of 
the nebulosity and its various gradations of intensity have been represented with 
considerable fidelity. There was no subsequent opportunity of marking in the stors. 
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and tbet^ore they have been inserted at randhin to complete the general effect, and 
many minate details are still wanting to make the figure complete. 

As we have proceeded with our task of re-examining Sir John Hbrschsl*s Cata- 
logne, several groups of nebnlae have been discovered, althongb new objects have not 
been as yet sought for. In some cases a nebulous connection has been detected be- 
tween the individuals of the group, in others not. (fetches have been made and 
some measures taken. The whole subject of the grouped or knotted nebulae is one of 
deep interest ; but we have not proceeded sufiiciently far with it to make it worth 
while to enter upon it in the present paper, and it only remains to point out a defect 
common to all the sketches which might mislead if not specially noticed. In sketch- 
ing we necessarily employ the smallest amount of light possible, very feeble lamp-ligbt, 
especially where the objects or tlieir details are of the last degree of faintness. To 
see the sketch as we proceed it is often necessary to mark it too strongly : this would 
be of little moment if the excess of colour was always in the same proportion, espe- 
cially as different eyes form a very different estimate of the relative intensities of a 
nebula and its representation on paper, but it is not so ; the contrast between the 
faint and bright nebulae and between the faint and bright parts of the same nebula 
is very liable to be made too slight. The most important error to guard against is 
that of supposing that the well-marked confines of the nebula on paper really repre- 
sent the boundaries of the object in space in all cases. Frequently there is a very 
gradual fading away at the edge, the last trace of which is either a luminous mist 
becoming rarer till imperceptible ; a gauge-like tissue of the faintish imaginary floc- 
culi, or hairy filaments, which become finer and more scattered till they cease to be 
visible, showing that the real boundary has not been seen, and that the form of the 
object would alter if additional optical power could be brought to bear upon it. The 
same remark applies to the faint interior details, in most cases probably only in part 
seen. 

Plate XXXV. figs. 1 and 2 are seen on a scale of half an inch to a minute; the 
others are on no regular scale: they are about the size of the figures which accom- 
pany Sir John Herschel’s Catalogue, the smaller however have been somewhat 
enlarged where there were details which otherwise could not have been well repre- 
sented. 

Annexed are a few remarks relating to each figure, which seem to make the in- 
formation conveyed by it more complete : they are for the most part extracts selected 
from our journal of observations ; in a few cases, however, to save space, merely tlie 
substance is given. 

Where the 3-feet instrument was employed it is specially mentioned ; in every 
other case it was the 6-feet instrument. 

Plate XXXV. fig. 1, H. 1622. — ^Tbis object has been observed twenty-eight times 
with the 6-feet instrument ; it bad been repeatedly observed previously with the 3-feet 
instrument. 

September 18, 1843. — Observed with the 3-feet instrument; power single lens. 
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1-incb feeus ; a great number of stars clearly visiUe hi it, stiH HEasCHSL’s rings not 
apparent, at least no such uniformity as be r^resents in his draidi^. 

April 11, 1844. — CHiserved with the 3-fi^t instrnment, two friends assteting: both 
saw centre clearly resolved. 

April 26, 1848. — 6-feet instrnment. Saw the spirality of the principal nnclens 
very plainly ; saw also spiral arrangement in the smaller nnclens. 

The following measurements were taken by my assistant, Mr. Johnstone Stonev, in 
the spring of 1849 and 1850. 



Mean of tbe 
obfiervations of 
poaition. 

No. of observa- 
ikma. 
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1 
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Observations . — ^There is a great discrepancy between the measured position of 1 1 
and 12 and the rongh diagram made at the time of observation. 

N. 13 is twice noticed in the observing-book. 

Once N. 11, 13 is taken as one position; the other times N. 11 and 13 are taken 
separately, N. 13 being made 1° 40* less than N. 11 ; hence 270° 31' is a more pro- 
bable position for N. 13 than that given in the Table. 

The Greek letters are perpendiculars from N. on tangents to the outsides of the 
convolutions, the tangents from «, j3, 7 being vertical, that is, parallel to the position 
95° 7', and those for J, e, ^ horizontal, i. e. parallel to position 5° 7'. 

The greater part of the observations were made when the eye was affected by lamp- 
light, which made it difficult to estimate correctly the centre of the nnclens ; it was 
of importance that no time should be unnecessarily spent, and after the lamp had 
been used a new measure was taken, as it was judged that the object was sufficiently 
seen. With the brighter stars this would frequently happen before the nucleus was 
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well defined, as all impediiueiits to viskm seem to affect nebulse much more than stars 
the %ht of which would be estimated as of the same intensity. In the foregoing list 
the greatest discrepancies are in the measures of bright ofajects, and this is {wobably 
the proper account of it. No stars have been inserted in the sketch which are not in 
the table of measarements. The general appearance of the object would have been 
better given if the minute stars had been put in from the eye-^sketcb, but it would 
have created confusion. 

Plate XXXV, fig. 2, H. 1173. — ^Tbis nebula has been repeatedly observed with the 
6-feet instrument. 

Mai*cb 11, 1848. — Spiral with a bright star above; a thin portion of the ndbala 
reaches across this star and some distance past it. Principal spiral at the bottom, 
and turning towards the right. 

March 20, 1848. — Spirality very evident, though night bad: nebula not traced to 
upper star. 

April 16, 1849. — Took measures of the stai*8 1, 2. 

April 17, 1849. — Took measures of the stars 1, 2, 3, 4 from the nucleus; they are 
as follows : — 


No. 

Mean of obscr- 
vationa of posi* 
tion from north 
in direction 
«./ a.p. 

No. of 
observa- 
tions. 

Greatest differ- 
ence iMjtween 
mean and obser- 
vation. 

Mean of obser- 
vations of 
distance. 

No. of 
observa- 
tions. 

Greatest differ- 
ence between 
mean and obser- 
vation. 

1. 

34 i 

1 

o * 

2 54*6 

2 i 

9-6 

S. 

80 35 ! 

e j 

0 18 

1 46-3 

3 i 

14*4 

1 

117 3 

3 I 

0 23 

1 48*4 

4 

13*6 

4. 

177 67 ! 

1 1 


2 48*1 

1 



Three vei*y minute stars in the eye-sketch have not been inserted, not having been 
measured. 

Plate XXXVI. fig. 3, H. 604. — This nebula was observed frequently with the 3-feet 
instrument, but nothing remarkable seems to have been made out, except the resol- 
vable chai*acter of the nucleus. It was first observed with the great telescope, March 
24, 1846, and a tendency to an annular or spiral arrangement discovered; night 
bad; March 5, 1848, sketched. 

March 9, 1848. — “Night excellent, a spiml seen in an oblique direction, resolved 
well, particularly towards the centre, where it is very bright; Dr. Robinson ob- 
serving.” Observed March 3, I860; badly seen. 

With the single exception of March 3, 1850, we have unfortunately no recent ob- 
servation of this extraordinary object : it has been passed over, because to observe 
it, except on a very fine night, would be waste of time. 

Plate XXXVI. fig. 4, H. 2205. — Observed frequently, and by many friends. The 
drawing represents the object with considerable accumcy. 

“September 10, 1849. — Spiral, but query whether this is not more properly an 
annular than a spiral nebula.” 
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T;he details .ac&iBhift, but can ba 8fie»>ain^y Bipdet!Rtel3t:’fiiia nigbti' ^ ^ 

Plate XXXVI. fig. 5, H. 131. — This figare^ct^Reseaite* ^ ceaftraV^MSi'tiisa vety 
iarge uabula. The aebula itself ha« not been i8ufficiaRtly'«tafniileti, >bit*lai0^ no 
■other portion appears to have * spiral^ or indeed' any r^nlar 'artangbaaentl'^iflie 
dtatch; is not very aceutate, bat> represrats saffioieatly aeeii d)»g^iMial'Ch!Bi^aM«V«Rf 
.the oentlal. portion."' •'’■ ■■■■ '■ .v'''""-',- "'■•>1'' 

, HjSepteaiber 6, 1649. — Aspisal. ,' •' ' liiul/ 

“September 16,. IStStr-^eir spiral), a the brightest braneh'V y'Gkint^* S'ahort trtit 
pretty bright; /3 pretty i distinct; i but suspected; tbe tvhole 'involved ialfslitv hhbula, 
■whidh probably tktehds past Several knots which i lie about it -in 'different djfheellkMit. 

■ Paint nebula seems ,40 oxtend^ very for fieJiowingt draiving ‘takefa< < t 

. ^'September 10, IStid.'-^arateeinptat'a drawmg'tiaken: fog. i' ’ > ■- i ^ 

“October 1849.— ’The whole nebula in ffacoalh”' '■’ - !i > '.'i. ’ 

,.Plate.XXXVll,.fig. 6, H. 444.— <*'l>eceinfber 19, 1848.— Bright Star bettveeA*^; tails 
and curved filaments : perhaps annulds aronnd the twomebuim. - 
^ December 29^ 1848.— Sketch made. . / "r uU 

“February 11, 1849. — Lower streak seems to reach the filaments of right-hand 
nucleus." i , i.,j/ 

• ' Plate* XXXVH. fig. 7, H. 864.— “March 31, 1848— 'A' curious nebhla’ •'^ith a 
bright nucleus; resolvable; a spiral or annular arrangement about H’i’ too Other 
fmrtion of tbe nebula resolved. Observed April 1, 1948, and April 9; with 'thd same 
results.” ’ i t 

)< Plate iXXXVII. figj8,H. 1909.— “ April 27, 1848.' — A very bright resolvableilebulu, 
but none of the component stars to be seen distinctly even with’ a power of a tboh- 
sand. A perfectly stnught and > longitudinal division in''tbe'direeti(Ri ofitba%ajor 
axis. Resolvability most strongly indicated towards the nucleus^ ' >..> >'« ‘ *<■ i t' 

“ May 2, 1848. — ^Not seen >8o><wella6 on April 27. DarkneSs iri the m{ddtie,^along 
the m^or axis barely visihlai lit . > i"! f.tuA/-' 

“April 18^. — 'A long ray elliptical, i Major axis perhaps eight rimes minor 'aaris. 
Surface isomewbat breken up; and a- slight darkness in the directioir of 'tbema^r 
a»8t aig^t indiffisrept } at intervale a few stars fointly perceptiblai’’^ " .> ti'.u 
Plate XXXVII. fig.9,.H, 1397— -This s.ketehwns tnaideiwith great carehymy'MtfiSt- 
' ant, Mr. JoHNStoita SroNav; and if have no doubt it is vety acenratej Obtdfvadland 
sketched, April 19, 1849. It had been previouriy observed, Mareb‘26,'-1848jfhy*My 
former assistant, Mr. I^MBatrr, and Ifind jthe following note by Mm.— fOA-M^st ex- 
traordinary object, masses ofligfat' appear -through it in khots.’*! * 

Plate XXXVII. fig. lo, H. 399— Observed Deeember-22, 1848, Fdbriiatyd il 1849, 
and January 16, 1850, when the drawing was taken. The two ' odmphrdtivei^ dark 
.^eces, one near tbe vertex! and the otbhr near tbe base of the coiie,:'nrd Vef^ reinllark- 
,ahie. • j '1 ■ ' :■■ . M ' ' 1 ' 1 , • i "j. 1 , 11 * r iM ' 

Plate XXXVII. fig. ii, H. 838.— September 27i 1843.— (S^eet teleBbdpe.j: -hfight 
pretty good ; a star in the centre and apparently ragged outline. > ' ’ 
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March T, 1848. — (6-fcet telescope). — ^Night bad : aurora. Darkness in the centre ; 
star not certainly seen ; outline ragged. 

March 11, 1848.— Seen by Dr. Robinson and my former assistant, Mr. Rahbaut; 
sketch made of it. *‘Tiro stars considerably apart in the central region; dark 
penumbra around each spiral arrangement, with stars as apparent centres of attrac- 
tion ; stare sparkling in it, resolvable ; night excellent.” Note by Mr. Rambaot : 
“March 5, 1848. — Saw two dark and very large spots in the middle; Lord Rosse 
remarked that all round its edge the sky appeared darker than the average.” 

“March 11, 1848. — Remarkably fine night; a brilliant star in the centre; also star 
to the right; round each a black space (see sketch).” Note by Mr. Rambaut: “March 
25, 1848. — Air steady, but slight haze ; large star visible. Only at one clear interval 
could I get a glimpse of the spiral arrangement of this nebula, which I should have 
totally overlooked bad I not seen it so plainly on a former occasion. 

“March 26, 1848. — Second bright star visible; spiral arrangement hardly per- 
ceptible ; not seen so well as on the 11th of March. 

“March 27, 1848. — Not seen so well as last night; second star seen at rare in- 
tervals, power 468. 

“ March 28, 1 848. — Night hazy, could not see second star.” 

“March 31, 1848. — Caught one glimpse of second star, but saw the large star 
very plainly. 

“April 1, 1848. — Night hazy; spiral arrangement little more than suspected; ne- 
bula very faint. 

“April 3, 1848. — Small star distinctly seen; spirals tolerably well brought out; 
hazy, but air steady. 

“ April 6, 1848. — First star seen easily, though hazy ; the second only occasionally ; 
spiral arrangement hardly discernible. 

“January 1850. — Seen very imperfectly; only one of the stars seen. 

“March 9, 1850. — Second star only seen for a moment.” Several attempts were 
made to procure measures of position and distance of the two stars this spring, but 
in vain, the season was so unfavourable. In 1848, the micrometer requiring illumi- 
nation, no attempt was made. With the micrometer as at present mounted there 
would not have been the slightest difiiculty in procuring measures. 

Fig. 12, H. 464. — “ Annular nebula at the edge of the cluster M. 46. Sketched 
December 22, 1848 annular, two stars in it. 

“January 27, 1849. — ^A third star suspected in brightest part. 

“January 29, 1849. — ^'rhird star strongly suspected. 

“February 13, 1849. — Observed, nothing further. 

“March 16, 1849. — Saw but two stars in it.” 

Pig. 13, H. 2241. — “ OctoberSl, 1848. — Has a central spot, at moments very dark. 

“December 13, 1848. — Nothing more, except perhaps that faint external annulus 
extends further than bad been seen before. 

3 u 
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“ December 1 4, 1848. — Note by Mr. Johnstone Stoney : — ‘ Three stars near it, some- 
what in this fashion ; showed it to Sir James South.’ 

“December 16, 1848. — Sketches made by Lord Rosse and Mr. Johnstone Stoney. 

“December 19, 1848. — ^Drawing confiitaed.” 

Fig. H. 14, 2098. — “Observed October 23, 1848, and sketch made. 

“October 25, 1848.— Sketch confirmed. 

“August 16, 1849. — Position of ring taken with an eye-piece furnished with a level 
and a position circle. Inclination of ring to horizon 9®.” 

Pig. 15, H. 450. — “February 20, 1849. — Most astonishing. The star perhaps a 
little nearer the n p edge. Drawing made ; breadth of ring less on/ side. 

“February 22, 1849. — Observed again; dark space to the right of star. 

“Jamiary 16, 1850. — ^Observed; examined with the 700 and 900 eye-pieces ; both 
the dark and the bright rings seemed unequal in breadth ; the light appeared unsteady 
and flickering. The night was rather foggy, but the ^y black.” 

Fig. 16, H. 361. — “January 28, 1849.— < Orionis. Dark space in the nebula con- 
taining nearest companion; light nearly equable; sketch made; 3-feet telescope 
employed. All the stars in the neighbourhood are nebulous, of these two a little sp, 
last seem to have dark spaces as in figure. To the w/ of this there is another smaller 
donble star, suspected to have similar dark spaces to t Orionis. 

“February 16, 1849. — ^Three-feet telescope confirmed observation of January 28, 
1849. 

“March 17, 1849. — Large triple star to south of nebula Orionis; confirmed ob- 
servation of opening in its atmosphere, also the openings at double star sp last.” 

Fig. 17, H. 2060. — “Observed September 9, 1849. Drawing commenced. 

“SeptCTnber 16, 1849. — ^Drawing proceeded with ; examined also with 3-feet tele- 
scope to find if any evidence of change since drawing in Philosophical Transactions 
was taken ; none decisive.” 


List of some remarkable NebuUe. 

Spiral or curvilinear. 

H. 142, 262, 327, 695, 749, 910, 1002, 1211, 1312, 1368, 1451, 1570, 1776, 2172. 

With dark spaces. 

264, 368, 491, 514, 692, 731, 788, 857, 887, 1107, 1225, 1909, 2241. 

Ray with split. 

1041, 1149, 1357. 


Knotted nebulse. 

84, 257, 320, 409, 446, 581, 1274, 1901. 
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XXVI. On the Structure and Use of the Ligamentum Rotundum Uteri, with some 
observations upon the change which takes place in the Structure <jf the Uterus 
during Utero-gestation. By G. Rainbv, M.R:C.S., Demonstrator «f Asuitomy at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. Communicated by Joseph Henrv Greek, Esq., 'F.R.S. 


Received January 15. — Read April 1 1, 1850. 

Prior to the discoreiy of the striated character of voluntary inoscle, about 1765, 
by Fontana, physiologists were unacquainted with any certain mark by which they 
could distinguish this variety of muscle from many other structures ; and physiology 
being at that period in advance of anatomy, the question of the muscularity of many 
parts was obliged to be decided by their function instead of by their structure ; but 
in the present state of minute anatomy, improved as it has been of late by the 
researches of microscopists, physiology and anatomy are made to move more in paral- 
lelism ; this is especially the case with respect to the muscular system, so that if a 
muscle be made up of a bundle of fascicles of nearly equal size, and each one be 
marked transversely with parallel striae, it is known to act either directly in obedience 
to the will, or to be capable of being called into operation through excito-inotoiy 
influence, whilst a muscle consisting niei*ely of an aggregation of fibres more or less 
distinctly nucleated, is known to act independently of the will ; hence muscles are 
now named according to their function, voluntary and involuntary ; or according to 
their structure, striped and unstriped. In the class of striped muscles physiologists 
are agreed to place the voluntary muscles, the upper part of the human oesophagus, 
and the heart ; in that of unstriped ones, the muscular coat of the intestinal canal, 
the bladder, the uterus and round ligaments. As it respects the parts included in 
the latter division of this classification, 1 am obliged to dissent altogether in refei*ence 
to the structure of the round ligaments of the uterus, having found in every subject 
in which I have examined them (the number being about a dozen) well-marked 
muscular fibres of the striped variety, in fact that they correspond in all respects to 
regular voluntaiy muscles : with this conviction I am desirous to communicate the 
result of my observations to the Royal Society. I may also add, that I have in my 
possession numerous preparations, microscopic as well as ordinary dissections, in 
which the accuracy of the facts stated in this paper are easily demonstrable. 

The so-called round ligament of the uterus, regarded as a muscle, may be said to 
arise by three fasciculi of tendinous fibres ; the inner one from the tendon of the 
internal oblique and transversalis near to the Symphysis pubis, the middle one from 
the superior column of the external abdominal ring near to its upper part, and the 
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exte^altfaHcHiukis fifom ilhe inferior oolnniR of the nhg jtist above OiHBBftNAiffl Iiga> 
raeht.i fromitbese; attachments tfaefibSes pass backwards and outwards, soon beooiniag 
fleshy';' Ibfaef then unh^ into a. rounded coni', udiicb 'crosses in frodt oF.thle iep%aatric 
atteryABd behind tbe lower boitier of the^intei'nal dbliqoe and trains vhivalis mascles, 
from which it' is separated bya thin fascia Continuous with the fsuumktiwnsversalis; it 
then gets bet weefn tbe lasers of peritoneum fCnning tlie broad ligament of the uterus, 
along! which' it passes backwards, downwards, and inwards to the miterior and SHpe» 
rior pOrt of the uterus, into which its flbres, after siweadiog out a little, may be smd 
to.be inserted. ' . ^ , 

The striated inasealar fibres are not confined mefely to tbe surface of the round 
ligament, as if only accessory to some more important part of it, hut they form almost 
the whole of its substance, and are diore particularly distinct near to its centre ; 'nor 
do they extend completely to the ’ oterus, but after {Missing between the layers of tbe 
broad ligament to about the distance of an inch or an inch and a half from its sU[)e- 
rior part, they gradually lose their striated character, and degenerate into fasciculi of 
granular fibres mixed with long threads of fibro-cellnlar tissue. Plate XXXIX. fig. 1 
is an accurate representation of some muscular fibres taken from the centre of tbe 
round ligament, where it is situated between the layers of tbe broad ligament, atwut 
one inch and a half from the uterus. Fig. 2 is also a representation of some mnscu> 
lar fibres taken from apart i-ather nearer to the uterus, showing the manner in which 
the strified muscular fibre terminates in the granular fibres above mentioned. This 
structure of the ix>and ligaments is not, as might be expected, confined to tbe human 
species. In tbe Monkey these ligaments are composed almost entii*ely of striped 
muscular fibte, which extends all along them nearly us tar as tbe nterus. The uterus 
in a monkey which 1 examined was very small, but tbe round ligaments were pro- 
portionally large : tbe primary fasciculi of muscular fibres were jnde but very di- 
stinctly striated. In the Dog, as most probably in other animals in which the uterus 
divides into cornua extending into the abdomen considerably beyond the brim of the 
pelvis, the round ligaments, instead of passing downwards to be attached to the pelvis, 
as they are in tbe human subject, in whom the uterus is situated below its brim, pass 
from the extremities of the cornua of the uterus upwards, or rather forwards to tbe 
last rib. Hence in these instances, these ligaments, or rather muscles, may be said to 
arise from the last rib, and from the aponeurosis of the diaphi-agin, by a thin trian- 
gular expansion, partly tendinous, and partly muscular (the fibres of the muscle being 
pale but of the striped kind), and to be inserted into the cornua of the uterus, having 
the same relation to the Fallopian tubes and ligaments of the ovaries as in tbe animals 
which have a simple uterus. In the Sheep and tbe Cow the attachments of tbe round 
ligaments are similar to those in the Dog, and composed likewise of mbscnlar fibres 
distinctly striated. Besides striped muscular fibres these ligaments contain nbmerous 
vessels, also some nerves and absorbents. The arterial trunks are large, but the 
capillaries into which they ultimately divide have the same size and arrangement as 
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tbD 9 ^ ef ordkiarjiv hiusefe; ! Hhe'lytnfibaitics ard>8itHated'On'<ihe'Oti()er<aide of'theil%a<i 
qipntt ’tfafSrigtetuls ace mdietiiries ofieoQside|rabtelea^h 4 :iuid>bren pass^thisoagb'tlic) 
extenied abck)tni«al'i'utgv eeaneottbgiiiU these ()aHis tc^etherjitbem is’UidonBlderahli^ 
qaanCUiyoffhreolar ttssile, espeeially^wrhere the’fifSrialed omsealar fl)rfevai%'al>8«iQt> dr^ 
at« abimt t»'«eitahiate. In'thts part the deteotioaiolf thetd 'fibres ;mU be iaeffitated' 
by' extuiwltlag the part in glycerine, idiicfa renders the fibrd-edlniari tiaine moMt' 
transparent without impuiting in any considerable degree the- dutinetabsS' of: the 
striated maEcle*l It is generally said that the round ligament passes tfamngh ttM) 
external abdominal ring, and is lost in the cellular tissue of the monb’veneds add 
Idbia puden^.” It is true that the vessels supplying it, and a nerve, aod some lyfii- 
phaticb, and frequently a gland, passtfarongb the external abdominal ring, biit tte'' 
svbstanoc of the ligament is situated altogether above it so as in part to close' itj and 
thus to tend very much to prevent the protrusion of intestine at this part, wlrildc it 
would facilitate its passage through the crural ring by directing it towards GiisBaa- 
nat’s ligament ; hence probably the reason why females are more liable to femoini 
than to inguinal berhia. 

Those who have written upon the office of the round ligaments of the uterus, re- 
garding them either as made up of muscular fibres of the same kind as those of the 
iituras itself, or considering them as Composed merely of “ Condensed cellular tissuej” 
have considered their office, either as subservient to the process of utero-gestation, 
or as acting merely as mechanical supports to the utems, that is, as uterine suspen- 
sory ligaments. Now the presence of voluntary (striped) muscular fibre in these so- 
called ligaments, proves tliat neither of these suppositions is correct, since Striped 
voluntary muscular fibre would be as unfit for the one purpose as it would be Super- 
fiitous for the other; hence there can be but little doubt that these ligaments, or 
rather muscle.s, are concerned in some way or other with the act of copulation, rather 
than with those changes which are so slowly induced in the uterns during utero-gesta-^ 
tion. Considering the position of the points of attachment of the round ligaments;' 

* Besides the structures just mentioned, these fibres are inixed with several pale, and much less distinctly 
striated ones, which resemble in all respects the tissue of the Dartos. The fibres of the f)artos are generally 
cohsidered daertly as fibfO-celluTur tissue, hut they seem to pCsSess characters by which they CaU he 
gaiihbd from other tissues. These fibres, both from the scrotum and the round ligament, th^ upper part 
cspecifdiy, when examined by the microscope in water, appear to be made up of very fine threads of wavy fil»e» 
mi^ed lEvith extremely minute granules or molecules, by which their distinctness of outline is much obscured 
and rendered much less appui’ent than in the fibres of common areolar tissue ; they are also more collected into 
bundles than is fibro-cellular tissue j but these same fibres, when examined in glycerine, become corrugated, 
resehibling soinewhat striped muscle ; in some instances, indeed, the resemblance is so great, that it is difficult, 
if not impracticable, to distinguish between a bad specimen of striped muscular fibre and a good one of this 
tissuo.; CQs^mon fibro*cellular tissue is not corrugated by glycerine, but only rendered more transparent. 

The distance to which the striped fibre extends towards the uterus, and the degree of its distinctness, difier 
very much in different subjects ; in one subject I found it not more than an inch from the uterus. In the em- 
ployment of glycerine to aid the detection of striped muscle and the corrugated tissue, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to ailoW these structures to remain in the glycerine a few minutes before its full effect is produced. 
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and th« <Krec!tion vi thdr fibres, it !s evident that tbeir oombined aotioii wifl brii^ 
tbe Btemd nearer to the symphf sis pubis, and thus tend to draw it sotnewbat from 
the va^a, in this way increasing the length of the latter. Now the only way m 
which f can imagine that these changes in the position of these parts assist in sexual 
intercourse, is by their censing the semen to be attracted more into tbe upper part of 
the vagina and vicinity of tiie os uteri. [Since tbe communication of this paper to 
tbe Royal Society 1 have been informed that this opinion is not new, but that tUs 
view of tbe use of tbe round ligament had been pabCshed by M. Vnunmo*, and that 
it is also partly in accordance with that of MAiroaiaRS'f.] This supposition seems to 
accord with the position and attachments of the round ligaments in those animals 
in which the utm’us extends into tbe cavity of tbe abdomen beyond the brim «i tbe 
pelvis, as was noticed in tbe Dog, the Sheep mid tbe Cow, where their action would, 
obviously, be the same in drawing the uterus from the vagina, and in tending 
to elongate the latter, as in the human subject in whom tbe angles of the uterus are 
below the levd of the broad ligaments. In such an act tbe muscular fibres of the 
round ligaments could scarcely be said to be voluntary; but still they would be as 
much 80 as the other muscles concerned in the same piocess, that is, as those of the 
male organs of generation. In these instances muscles are said to act under excito- 
motory influence, but muscles which are thus excited have the same structure as 
those more obviously under the control of the will, namely, striped fibres. 

Some observations upon the change which takes place in the Structure qf the Uterus 

iuring Utero-gestatlon. 

The flisciculi of fibres composing the upper part of tbe round ligament separate as 
they approach the fundus of the uterus, become spread out over its surface, and ulti- 
mately blend with its fibres. Although tbe fibres of the round ligament are generally 
said to be of the same kind as those of tbe nteros, I have not been able to perceive 
much similarity, either with those of tbe unimpregnated or tbe impregnated uterus, 
the fibres in both these states of the uterus being peculiar. The proper tissue of the un- 
impregnated uterus is so remarkably dense that there is considerable difiScuIty in un- 
raveling it sofficiently to display the true character of its fibres, and sections thin 
enough to admit of being seen as a transparent object by the microscope, give no 
distinct idea of its real nature. Its characters can be best understood by breaking 
up portions of the uterus with needles, and examining them in glycerine, but stiMl 
they should be first seen in water ; also the arteries of the oterns should be fully in- 
jected (these are remarkably tortuous, and possessed of very thick coats), otherwise 
tbe tissue of tbe small vessels, and the nuclei in tbe coat of the capillaries, may be 
examined instead of, and mistaken for, the proper fibre of the uterus. Any part of 
the unimpregnated uterus, after having been thus treated, will be seen to be made up 

* Anatonde CUrwrgicale, 1838, vol. ii. p. 372. 

t Nouvelles DdmoastrationB d’Aocouchementt, p. 62 . 
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wmttev^. time fti^ well rqprGeentad In fig. 3* The nv^age breadlh of ane of them 
fibres^ at Us cUtated or nuctented. port, is abont W^^ 5 ^b et m mck;^ their loiifgtb cawK 
not he ascertaiiied with certainty, as it ia impossible to estimate the degree enrtail<r 
ment which they sufiTer in being separated from the grannliur matirin in which they lie 
imbedded* Their stracture and size are about the same in every part of the nteroa from 
which I have taken them, so that they are easily recognizable as; the peculiar fibres 
of the unimpiegnated uterus. Now comparing these fibres with those forming the 
walls of the impregnated one, at the full, or at a very advanced period of impr^goaH 
tion, it will be seen that these fibres are become greatly increased in sizci deprived 
of nuclei, and more loosely connected together ; they lie in separate planes, which 
cross each other in various directions ; they are accompanied with vessels of various 
sizes, also with more or less fibro-cellular tissue. The size of these fibres is mode* 
rately uniform, but those near to the external surface are rather smaller than those 
more deeply seated. A fibre detached from the rest measured about ^\yth of an inch 
in length and about Wtnyth in breadth at its widest part ; for the breadth varies much 
in different parts of the same fibre, being alternately hirge and small ; at their extre- 
mities they taper off to a very fine point ; their colour is yellowish, and when minutely 
examined, they appear to be made up of very small irregular granules and extremely 
slender threads blended together without any definite arrangement (see fig. 4). Acted 
upon by acetic acid they give no indication whatever of being nucleated, therefore in 
this respect they differ from the common form of organic muscular fibre*. The two 
kinds of fibres, represented in figs. 3 and 4, were both drawn under the same magni- 
fying power, in order to show, by a comparison of their dimensions, that the increase 
which takes place in the individual fibres in these different states of the uterus, is 
quite sufficient to account for the amount of augmentation of the entire organ, with- 
out supposing, as some physiologists do, that organic muscular fibres, not present in 
the inactive state of the uterus, are absolutely formed during the various stages of its 
enlargement ; it also, besides being supported by the fact just stated, perfectly accords 
with the laws of development, and harmonizes with the changes which are going on 
simultaneously in the walls of the impregnated uterus and its contents ; , the unim- 
pregnated uterus being, according to this notion, little more than an assemblage of 
embryonic nucleated fibres, wholly inactive, until after the reception of the ovum, 
when, being aroused by an appropriate stimulus, they are called into active operation, 
and become developed simultaneously and proportionally to the development of the 
foBtus contained within it, so that when the one has arrived at a state requiring to be 
expelled, the other has acquired the utmost degree of fitness necessary to effect its 
expulsion. Now after the expulsion of the foetus, since, according to the laws of de- 

♦ ProfesBor Kollikbb has described the fibres both of the unimpregnated and impregnated uterus. The 
latter he has described and figured as having nuclei, which I have never been able to verify although I have 
examined these fibres with the greatest possible care. 
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Yelopment, it is as itnpo^ble that these fibres of the iinpre|n»Rted oteras caa retnr n 
again to their primitive or embryonic condition, as that a full-formed fio^ns could 
reh^ into the state of an ovum, they must necessarily become absorbed, and there- 
nfedr'set ofemtuyohic fibbes wohl'd require to befiM'msdfisrehle eMiii^iflU'df^^ 
next ovum, so that each ftetus wiU hRVa, according lb Itbis.eomifiasson, its own pecu- 
liar expulsory fibres. This vieW'^,i»., peifeotiy 'acpqr^fknce with the late researches 
of Drs. Sharpbv and Wbbbr on the membrana decidua ; and it agrees with the same 
function in vegetables, in which the part corresponding to the uterus in animals is 
always cast off after its contents have been brought to maturity, and separated from 
the parent plant. 

■ ’< > ■, . iJ .'f.H.'in i 

Description OF THE 1*iATB . t ► ^ 

• ■ > ■ • PLATE XXXIX. ■ 

Fig. i. Represents sot^ muscular fibres taken from the central part of tlie 'rpund 
ligament of the uterus of the human subject, where it is situated between 
the layers of the broad ligament. , . ' 

(Ijg. 2. Represents some muscular fibres taken from a part of the round ligament 
nearer to the uterus than those shown in fig. 1 : there tbe termination of the 
stria^ fibres in fasciculi of gmnular ones is shown. . 

!l^g. 3. Represents nucleated fibres taken from the unimpregnated human uterus,' and 
the granular matrix in which they are imbedded. 

Fig. 4. Represent! fibres taken from the impregnated human uterus at the eighth 
month of pr^ancy. 
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There are three perforatioos which succeed each other along the middle iiae 
the base of the cranium in the Crocodilian Reptiles. The hindmost (nateXLi; 
fig. l,p), ntuated in the baBiocci|ptal^ pmr the condjrl& is the smallest and least mm- 
stant in size and existence : it gira pusaj^ to a veihj’ Which traverses a vmtical c*na> 
in the bone bomotypal with the yeetii»W VWSalm canal ‘that opens npon the under 
. surface of the I^ies of the vertebrae of the triink. The next foramen in a^vance»,$ 
is iarge^ and on'a'lower level ; it is con8ti^'t^‘’pment‘an'd is regular iiill&'size'ii^ 
position: it perforates the fore '{mrt of^ ibe basipecipital close to‘'tbe"j^isphenoid. 
The third or anterior foramen, n, is the largesl^'nnd o^ns on a stlH loWer,plane:,.it 
is forlb^ ratlrely b^ the jptery^lds, whieb it pifdrales in a fhrwSrd (fitrmioh, iiaa 
is the posterior aperture of the nasal passagesJ' j * •! >.r 

There exists a dififerehm of opthioh as to the nature of thew latter Eremina, anfl 
especially as to the function of the middle forwen, e, viz. tW whicti' jpddforates^^ 
hmioccipital close to the basisp^ehbid. CwiBa describ^ it in his cei^bra^li cbimt^ 
on the i^teokigy of the Crocodile,' in the last volume of the * fTn'prmrhri* Tninwli, 
p. 7B, 4to, 1824, as leading to “a canal which traverses the l>^y of t^h sphenoid, 
and terminates by two branches opening into the ‘sella turcica,’ and, at p. 133, he 
refers to it in the cranium of the ‘ Gfavial de4]^aen’ {Teleosaurus aubmetuis, Gstoswov), 
as an arterial foramen (‘ le trou des arthres’).” The continuutors oi Cuvina, in the 
posthumous edition of the ‘ Le 9 ons d’ Anatomic Compar^e,' t. ii. p. 523, describe the 
foramen in question more accurately, as leading to a canal which bifurcates as it 
ascends ; one of the branches traversing obliquely the body of the sphenoid, whilst 
the other perforates the basilar part of the occipital, and opens into the cavity of tiie 
internal ear. 'fbey do not state where the branch terminates which traverses the 
basispbenoid*, nor what passes through either canal. 

In the description of the tympanic cavity of the Crocodile*!', no mention is made 
of this communication, or of the Eustachian tube, which is described in the Sanrinna 

* I «te here, ond throughout this paper* th^ English equivalents of the French phrases defining the bones 
of tho Crocodile's skull, aooording to the table of synonyms. No. 1, in my work * On the Archetype of the 
iTertehrate Skdton,^ 8vo, 1848. 

t el^.» tom. tii, p. 51^. 
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generally as communicating with the palate by a wide and short canal (p. 511). 
But in a supplementary paragraph to Cuvier’s description of the foramina in the 
base of the skull of the Crocodile, the osseous aperture of the Eustachian tube is 
stated to be perforated in the exocclpital, near its jtmction with the ba»oceipital, and 
to be situated below the anterior condyloid foramen*. 

In the ‘ Report on British Fossil Reptiles,’ communicated to the British Associa* 
tion in ISil-f-, I described the foramen in the basioccipital, e, as the common 
terminal canal of the Eustachian tubes, and the foramen in advance of it, », as the 
posterior aperture of the nasal canals. 

In the * Abhandlungen iiber die Gavial-artigen Reptilien des lias-formation,’ fol. 
1841, by Professors Bronn and Kaup, it is argued at great length (pp. 12, 16, 24) that 
the median foramen, e, is the true posterior aperture of the nostrils ; and a letter 
from Professor Ds Buinville, dated December 8tb, 1841, is cited by those authors 
in support of their view, in which letter Cuvier’s determination, that it was ‘ an 
arterial foramen,’ is rejected, and Professor Brown’s opinion is stated to be completely 
confirmed by the appearances in the original fossil skull of the Tcleosaurus from Ca^, 
described and figured by Cuvier. 

Besides the median foramina above specified, there are several lateral foramina, in 
symmetrical pairs, in the same part of the base of the skull of the Crocodile. One on 
each side the base of the condyle, Plate XL. fig. l,p, is the ‘ precondyloid foramen,’ 
which gives exit to the hypoglossal nerve : external to this is a larger foramen, t, 
through which pass the eighth pair of nerves and a vein from the tympanic cavity ; 
below these, and still in the exoccipital (2), is the foramen, c, described by the con- 
tinnators of Cuvier as the bony outlet of the Eustachian canal ; and still lower 
doshi, in the suture between the basioccipital (1) and basiphenoid (5), is the fora- 
men, el, which I have not found noticed by any anatomical author. 

The decisive test of the nature of these latter foramina, el, and of the different 
opinions respecting the foramina, c, c, and the median foramina, e and n, was, of 
course, to be sought for in the results of an accurate anatomical examination of the 
parts in the recent Crocodile. I have, accordingly, availed myself of the opportuni- 
ties liberally afforded to me by the Council of the Zoological Society, to dissect for 
this purpose specimens of an Alligator {^Alligator Indus) and a Crocodile {Crocodiku 
actttus) which have died at the Zoological Gardens ; the examination being made 
after injecting the vessds of the head with coloured wax. 

The entocarotid arteries (Plate XL. fig. 2, c) enter the foramina (fig. 1 c, c) situ- 
ated, one in each exoccipital bone, 2, at the side of the base of the condyle, below 

* *' Le troa condyloidien est dans I’occipital latdral, et en dehors de ltd est un trou assez grand pour des 
Talsseauz. L’ouTerture osaeuse de la trompe d’Eustache est an deesous des prdcddents, ausu dims Focdpital 
lateral, et tout pr^s du point de reunion de cet os avec le basSaire et le sphdnolde.”— Levons d’Anat. Comp, 
tom. ii. p. 524, 1837. 

t Reports, 8to, p. 96. 
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the outlet for the hypoglossal and eighth pair of nerves, t and p. In a young Crocodile, 
with a head of eleven inches in length, the common trunk, fig. 2, cc, of both carotids 
is contbued along the under surface of the cervical vsrtebrse as far as the dentata, 
where it bifurcates into the two carotids : these diverge, ascend, inosculate with the 
vertebral artery, v, and subdivide into the ectocarotid, ec, and entooarotid. The latter 
artery, c, at the first part of its course, extends obliquely forwards inwards and up* 
wards, protected by a bony canal, half an inch in length, which terminates by pro* 
jecting freely as a tube of a line in length (Plate XLI. fig. 4, c), opening into the 
cavity of the tympanum beneath the bony plate, 16, to which I have nsstricted the 
term ‘ petrosal*.* The artery emerging from the bony canal extends forward across 
the base of the tympanic cavity, covered only by a reflexion of its lining membrane, 
for about a third of an inch, and then enters a second bony canal, opening into the 
fore part of the tympanum, and continued to the ^ sella turcica,* where the carotid 
enters the cranial cavity, as is shown in Plate XL. fig. 3, e. 

No artery enters the single median foramen, Plate XL. fig. 1, e, situated close 
to the suture between the basioccipital and basisphenoid. The soft palate which 
covers this part, immediately behind the true posterior nares, forms a subcircular pro* 
tuberance with a single central aperture (Plate XLI. fig. 5) ; this aperture is also 
partly closed by a valvular membranous prominence, x, which reduces its area to a 
crescentic form. This orifice in the soft palate is not, as I had supposed, continued 
exclusively from the bony orifice in question, e, immediately above it ; but is the com* 
mon palatal outlet of three canals, one of which, e, is median, extending into the bony 
canal, figs. 6 and 7 i e, which ascends into the substance of the basispbenoid ; the other 
two, el, are membranous for the extent of eight lines, and diverge as they ascend to 
penetrate the fissures, fig. 7? one on each side of the larger median foramen, and 
which lead to canals, fig. 7> el, extending upwards between the basioccipital and basi* 
sphenoid. 

From the inferior openings, Plate XL. fig. 1, el, of these canals in the dry skull, 
grooves lodging their membranous prolongations are continued to the common me* 
dian fossa into which the middle osseous canal, fig. 7 y ^9 opens by the foramen, e, in 
question. Dissections of the recent parts demonstrated that this foramen, like the 
two lateral canals, communicated by a membranous tube (fig. 5, e) with the surface 
of the palate and would receive air from the mouth. It was next to be determined 
where the air would be conducted by those tubes ; and the passage leading from the 
median foramen was first traced. In an alligator with a head 14 inches in length, 
the foramen, e, leads to a canal lined by a continuation of the palatal membrane, 
which ascends along the suture between the basioccipital and basispbenoid, for 
nearly 2 inches, and then bifurcates ; one branch inclining forward into the basi- 
sphenoid, the other rising vertically into the basioccipital, and both in the same 

♦ It was probably the observation of this structure in the dry dcull that misled the confinuators of Cutikh 
lalo the belief that Oie canal* c* was the osseous part of the Eustachian tube. 
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mediaa‘ plane. I foliowed out the farther ceurte of tlieSe eaoalis In the skull of a Cro- 
codilm acutus of about the same size as the recent AIH|fator. Figare 7, XLI. 
shows the common medifm canal extending from e to s', where it divides. Each of 
these branches subdivides, and sends its subdivisions, one to the right the other to 
the left, to communicate with the tympanic cavity. The lateral canals, ef, which oom- 
inenee below at «/, one on each side of the median foramen, communicate with the 
lateral subdivisions, eo, of the posterior or basioccipital branch of the common median 
P ftnAl ; a small rhomboidal sinus, eo', being formed at their point of union, from which 
a short canal is continued to the tympanic cavity. . Thus each lateral canal, el, with 
each posterior lateral subdivision, eo, of the basioccipital branch of the median canal, 
has a common opening into the base of the tympanic cavity of its own side. Each 
lateral subdivision, es, fig. 6, Plate XLII., of the anterior or basispbenotd branch 
of the median canal opens into the tympanic cavity at es, fig. 10, in advance of the 
preceding orifice. Hie lining membrane of these several canals here becomes con- 
tinuous with that of the tympanic cavity. 

Thus it was seen that no passage from the, median orifice or canal in question, e, 
figs. 1 and 7, between the basioccipital and basisphenoid, conducted to the nasal 
passages, bnt that all the branches from that common orifice opened into the tym- 
panic cavity : at the same time it was demonstrated, that the communication between 
the tympanum and the palate, commonly called the ‘Eustachian tube,* was more 
complex in the Alligator and Crocodile than bad been suspected, or than was known 
to exist in any other animal. It may be described as follows : — From each tympanic 
cavity two passages are continued downward, one from the fore part, Plate XLII. 
fig. 10, es, the other from the floor, ih. eo, of the cavity. The anterior canal, es, passes 
downwards and inwards, expands and again contracts before it unites with its fellow 
from the opposite side at et/, fig. 8, to form a median canal, es* to s', which passes 
from the basisphenoid to the space or broad suture between that bone and the basi- 
occipital, where it terminates in the single subvertical canal, ^ to e, descending along 
that suture to the median foramen in question, e, fig. 1. 

The opening at the floor of the tympanic cavity, eo, fig. 10, leads to a short canal, 
eo, figs. 7 and 8, which carves towards its fellow from tlie opposite tympanum, but 
first swells into the rhomboid sinus, fig. 7, eo', and divides ; one branch descends 
almost vertically, eP, and terminates by the small foramen, el, fig. 1, in the osseous 
groove or channel leading to the central aperture and fossa ; the other branch, eo to 
eo', fig. 8, continues the coarse inwards and downwards until it meets its fellow at 
the median line of the basioccipital at eo', and forms the posterior primary division of 
the common median canal, eo to e : this soon joins the anterior division, at e!, to form 
that common canal, which then descends and terminates by slightly expanding into 
the foramen, e, at the middle of the fossa between the basioccipital and basisphenoid ; 
which fossa receives also the grooves lodging the membranous canals from the lateral 
fissures. Finally, the three bony canals terminate by their membranous continuations 
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a-waid Piste tXU., in tbe ^ogie Etistaeimn mirular cNitlet^^, oa the eoft 

pi1»ttillafiB«»:beiiia!d-.tlie poKUniotf iiaresi A. 

> Tbe.Olnak tbe biteml orMcea, aie'iiartialljr <iivided' bjr a loagitadiiial ridge 
ctf.boiu; ^ejjecrini* inter them frona tbeiraaterkr wall : ffltd the dilated iateval branches 
of the «ilu|»lieiloid divisioii of the median canal, ev, are unpresaed by a loagitadinat 
gMioee. ^ I may also remark, that at the upper part of their place of cmifiaoiceor 
ternuiMUliut, there is a median fossa leading to a small vascular eamd. 

The tympanuin of tlie Crocodiles, Plate XLII. fig. 10, is very meteasive, by reason 
of the air-oells continued from It, not only into the mastoid, but across the bari.- 
ooeipital and basispheuoid*;, and into the exoccipital, sapraocc^tal'f’, aUspbenoid 
andparietal boues^. 

By the dissection of a young Gavial of the Ganges, preserved in spirits, tuid a com- 
parison of this with sections of the cranium of a full-grown specimen, 1 have satkfied 
myself that the third median system of Eustachian tubes, as well as the two lateral 
tubes, exist in the Gavials as in the Alligatcnu and trae Crocodiles; only in the 
Gavial the common terminal canal of the median system is shorter, as is shown in 
Plate XLII. fig. 9, e, cr, eo. 

it appears to have been still shorter in the extinct Teleosauri . ; the posterior pri- 
mary division of the canal which penetrates the basioccipital forms, in the section of 
the skull of the Caen Teleosaur, a subcircular depression, which is filled witl> the 
matrix in the Parisian specimen. The anterior primary division, answering to esr, fig. 9, 
pimnly perforates the substance of the basispbenoid, as it ascends obliquely forwards, 
and therefore can by no means be regarded as the posterior termination of the nasal 
passages, which, in the Teleosauri^ are surrounded exclusively by the pterygoids, as in 
all tile existing forms of Crocodilia. 

With regard to the homologies of the above described complex EosjCacbian or 
palato-tympanic air-passages in the Crocodilia^ the lateral bony canals, el, fig. 7, ter- 
miuating at the grooves, el, answer to the simple Eustachian tubes of lizards and 
mammals : the median canal, e, d, with its dichotomous divisions, is a speciality 
peculiar to the Crocodilki. 

I forbear, with my present limited experience of the living habits and actions of 
the Crocodilian Reptiles, to offer any hypothesis as to the function of the complex: 
canals which conduct the air and would convey its sonorous vibrations from the oose 
to the ear : but one peculiarity I may suggest, as being probably related to the struc- 
tures in question, in which the Crocodiles and Gavials differ from all the Lizard-tribe, 
viz, that of habitually floating with the operculated meatus extemus submerged, and 
only the eyes and the prominent nostril exposed above the surface of the water. Any 
noise in the air tlwt might reach the floating reptile would, under such conditions, 
be conveyed to the tympanum by the canals conducting to that cavity from near the 

% * On the ArehetTpe of the Vertehrate Skeleton. 8vo. Van Voomt, fig. 9. p. 23, 1 end 5. 

t JW. fig. 19. p. 130, Sand 7. 
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hinder opening- of the lonp: nasnl passage ; aiul it may also be remembered, that there 
is a peculitir valve in llie (^rocodiles which shuts oil' all communication between that 
passage and the inoutli. 


Desciuption of the Plates. 
pj.A ri: XL. 

Fig. 1. A view of the hinder part of the base of the skull of a Crocodile, showing : — 
r. The venous foramen, 
c. The median Eustachian foramen. 

el. The lateral Eustachian foramina (the canal, el\ is laid open on the right 
side). 

7K The posterior nasal aperture. 
c. The carotid foramina. 
p. The juecondyloid nervous foramina. 
f. The foramen jugulare. 

1. Tlic basioccipital. 

2. Tlie cxoccipital. 

5. The basispheiioid. 

24. '’I'lie ])tervgoid. The bristle ending at this figure is passed through the 
median canal and right subdivision of its basioccipital branch through 
the sinus of (ionimunicalion with the lateral canal, Mdiich is laid open 
between t and r. 

Fig. 2. A view of an injected preparation of tlic ('mvodilua avufns, showing the course 
of the carotids re, vertebral artery and entocarotid r, to its foramen, 
and through the posterior bony canal into the tympanic cavity. 

Fig. 3. Showing the emergence of the entocarotids, (\ from tlieir ant(*rior bony canals 
opening into the sella turcica, their sinuous course forwards, and conflu- 
ence into the single artery continued into the rhinencephaiic division of the 
cranium. 


PLATE XLI. 

Fig. 4. A section of the skull of a Chfmdflu.s hiporca/fts, showing the free or promi- 
nent tubular termiruition of the posterior hony carotid canal in the tympanic 
cavity ; c, a style passed through the canal ; IG, the petrosal. 

Fig. 5. A seciion fif tlie hony and soft parts of the palate of an Alligator {AIL (ucius)^ 
siiowing tiic posterior nares, //, the common median valvular aperture, .r, 
ol the median, r, ami the two lateral, c7, Eustachian canals ; bristles arc 
passed along the membranous portions of these lubes. 
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Fig. 0. Tli« o^CHtUe tide of tiie same section, showtag; the median bony EnstaCbbtii 
oBoti^ e, the ftiembranous Enstachian canals, el, cot off where tb^ 

joia tite lateral bony canals, and the pterygtid air-ceUs, pt, oommanie»ting 
with the posterior nares, », «. , 

Fig. 7< A section of the ciaainin of tbe OracMSbts aattus, showing the course of the 
median Enstaebrnn canal, e, to its bitiiroation at s', the divition of the basi- 
occipital branch, to eo ; the coarse of the left lateral Eustachian canal, el', 
to its cotnmnnication, at the rhomboidal sinus, eo', with the tympanic branch 
of tbe basioccipital division of the median Eustachian canal. 

PLATE XLII. 

Fig. 8. A vertical section of tbe cranium of the Crocodilus biporcatus, a little to tbe 
left of the median line, showing part of the left tympanic branches, et, eo, 
and the orifices, ed, ed, of tbe right tympanic branches, of the primary 
divisions of the median canal, d to e. 

Fig. 9 . A vertical median section of tbe cranium of a Gavial, Gavialis gangettma, 
showing the basioccipital division, eo, and the basispbenoid division, es, of 
the median Eustachian canal, e. 

Fig. 10. A vertical section of the tympanic cavity of the Crocodilus biporcatus, show- 
ing bristles inserted into the basioccipital branch, eo, and basispbenoid 
branch, es, of the Eustachian tube ; c, the entry of tbe entocarotid canal. 
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XXVIII. On the Structure of the Dental Tissues of the Order Rodentia, 
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In a memoir on the Structure of the Dental Tissues of Marsupial Animals, printed 
in the second Part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1849, I pointed out certain 
peculiarities in the structure of the enamel common, with one known exception only, 
throughout that order of quadrupeds, and found in other mammalian teeth in a few 
isolated cases only*. 

* Having in a former paper-f^ stated that the continuation of the dentinal tubes into 
the enamel appears to be a constant character in the teeth of marsupial animals, 
excepting only in those of the Wombat, I can now add that I have found it to 
hold good in many other members of the families from which I have already given 
examples ; and also in members of those families which are not mentioned in my 
paper; and moreover, that further research has exposed no other exception to the 
rule than that which I have already cited. 

I find that in Macropus penicillatus most, if not all, of the coronal dentinal tubes 
are continued into the enamel, and in the latter part of their course are bent rec- 
tangularly downwards towards the fang of the tooth. In Halmaturus Derhianus the 
dentinal tubes are continued into the enamel, but are not subject to the terminal 
dexure observed in the preceding example. The dental tissues t)f the Dasyurits viver^ 
rinits closely resemble tliose of the Dusyuri already tlescribed. The teeth oi DideU 
phis californica and Didclpliis cancrivora, approach very closely in structure to those 
of the Didelphis virginiana, 

I am indebted to Mr. Goflo for opportunities of examining tlie teeth of Myrme- 
vobius fasviatus, Perameles nasuta and Cha ropus, In each of these creatures the 
dentinal tubes are continued into tlie enamel. In Phascolarctos fuscus, the dentinal 
tubes that pioceed towards the tubercles of the tcetli are continued in considerable 
numbers into the enamel; but on the sides of the teeth their continuation is less 
frequent. Here the enamel fibres are more strongly marked, and larger than in any 
other marsupial tooth that I have examined. 

Several specimens of fossil marsupial teeth have been examined, and are found to 
correspond in structure with those of the recent species, to which the fossil ones are 
most nearly related. 

November 24, 1849. 

t Philosophical Transactions, Part II. for 1849. 
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MR. TOMES ON THE STRUCTURE OF 


It is the purpose of the present communication to lay before the Society results 
obtained from an examination of the teeth of various members of the order Rodentia. 
1 have had the opportunities necessary for extended researches in this division of 
Odontography, partly through the assistance of numerous friends, but principally 
through the liberality of the Council of the Zoological Society, who granted rne the 
privilege of examining teeth from the duplicate specimens of their large collection of 
skulls. At the time 1 commenced the investigation, there seemed but little hope of 
finding any strongly marked and characteristic differences of structure in the dental 
tissues of the several families of this order of quadrupeds. The teeth of many rodents 
had already been submitted to the microscope, and the results published*. I had 
not proceeded far, however, in the investigation of this highly interesting subject, 
before it became apparent to me that the family Hystricida? and the Sect. Hat hyergiiia of 
Waterhouse have a constant and exclusive character in the structure of the enamel ; 
that the Sciuridm have another character ; that the first ciiid second sections of the 
family Muridac possess a third ; and that the remaining sections of that family |)ossess a 
fourth well-marked character, and the Leporidic a fifth. I am told by Mr. Watkuiiouse 
that these results are of great importance, as affording evidence on the position of 
several species whose place in the order has not been definitely fixed, either by their 
external characters or by the structure of the skull, and hence they have been variously 
placed by naturalists, and even by the same author at different times. 

Before entering on a description of the structural cliaracters that pertain to the 
teeth of the rodential families, or of individual teeth, it will be desirable to state those 
conditions which are common to the whole order, otlierwise it would be necessary to 
repeat frequently the same fact. It has long been known that the incisors of Rodentia 
have the property of unlimited growth, and that the rate of growth equals the rate 
of loss by wear; hence the exposed portion of the tooth is, iu the normal state of the 
dental apparatus, maintained of uniform length. The pnlp-cavity in a longitudinal 
section of the tooth is irregularly conical or wedge-shaped, and in a transverse section 
corresponds in some measure with the outline of the tooth. The dentinal tubes pass 
from every part of the cavity outwards and upwards towards the surface in more 
or less curved lines. 

The tubes vvhich proceed from the cavity near the base of the tooth, arc in many 
cases perceptibly larger than those that arc situated higher up ; hence it follows, 
that, as the latter were once near the base of the tooth, the dentinal tubes undergo 
a diminution of calibre after their formation. In the teeth of the Sciuridm, I have 
found a difference of size amounting to a third or half between the tubes near the 
base and those near the surface, in wear. Professor Owen has observed that the tubes 
in the posterior or lingual half give off larger and more numerous branches than those 
constituting the anterior half of the tooth. My own observations lead to the con- 
clusion, that this difference does not always exist near the surface of the pulp-cavity, 

* Odontography, Prof. Ebbl. 
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but is generally present towards the outer surface of the tooth. The tubes in the 
anterior half gradually diminish in calibre from their commencement, while those in 
the posterior half retain their dimensions until they arrive near the surface, where 
they break up into branches. 

At and near the apex of the pulp-cavity the development of dentinal tubes is sus- 
pended. Tlie tooth at this point is rendered solid by the conversion of the pulp into 
a clear laminated subgrannlar mass, into which very few, if any tubes are continued ; 
and the few tliat are sometimes found are usually small in size, irregular in form and 
direction, and never reacli the centre. The ends of the dentinal tubes are perfectly 
sealed up, and their connection with the pulp-cavity and its vascular contents com- 
pletely cut oft' in the manner shown in Plate XLIII. fig. 1. The perfected part of the 
tooth is rendered by this process in the fullest sense of the word extra-vascular. A 
similar condition may be seen in the molai’S of persistent growth, and offers a striking 
difference to the condition of the rooted teeth, in which the dentinal tubes retain their 
connection with the pulp-cavity until the tooth becomes diseased or dead, or the 
crown worn down by mastication. In the latter case, as the crown wears down, the 
pulp is converted into secondary dentine, in which but few tubes exist, and these do 
not reach a vascular surface like that which lies in contact with the surface of the 
pulp-cavity in the normal state of the tooth. 

Professor Owen*, after describing the manner in which the incisor teeth of rodents 
are developed, says, ^‘The tooth thence projecting consists of a body of compact dentine, 
somctim(‘s with a few sliort medullary canals continued into it from the persistent 
pulp-cavity, witli a plate of enamel laid on its anterior surface, and a general invest- 
ment of cement, which is very thin upon the enamel, but less thin, in some rodents, 
upon the posterior and lateral parts of the incisor.” 

I’he medullary canals described by Professor Oven, pursue a course parallel with 
the dentinal tubes, form a narrow loop, and return to the pulp-cavity. The dentinal 
tubes never radiate from them, but enter through the medium of lateral branches only 
(fig. 5). Hence the teeth so constituted do not form an exception to the law, that 
the incisors of rodents are formed of a single denticle-f-, which, exclusive of the enamel, 
is comparable to an Haversian system. 

* Odontography, page 399. 

I It is proposed to restrict the term dentinal nystem to a canal from which dentinal tubes radiate (fig. 2), 
and dcnlicle to a dentinal system coated with enamel or cementum ; and that a tooth composed of a series of 
dentinal systems, each coated with enamel and united into one tooth by cementum, shall be described as a tooth 
composed of denticles. The molars of the Capybara afford au excellent example of a tooth constituted in the latter 
nmimer, while the Orycteropus affords an equally good example of a tooth compounded of a series of dentinal 
systems — a tooth in which we have a number of medullary canals from which dentinal tubes radiate, the terminal 
branches of wluch inosculate with the terminal branches from neighbouring systems, either by confluence or the 
intervention of small cells (fig. 2) . Teeth composed of a series of dentinal systems mayor may not have an external 
investment of enamel ; in the Oiy^ctcropus enamel is absent, while in the Labyrinthodon, Varanus and Lepidosteus, 
it is present near the upper extremity of the tooth, The dentinal systems commonly run into each other at some 
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iik t'bb sa:mc iiiaiiiibV aa ift theltitni^r^. ' Thi^'bekbtffril ^|^j*bViddn of 
fbt^ i^endeWbg solid atid extra-vascular parts that at*e about t<i‘ bb expoisi^ ^6 itieldbl^ ^ 
nibaf abrasion from external objects. Is not dohfined to the teeth of i^odbiittr, or^ td 
diektal tissues alone. ^ 

TThe Orycteropus has teeth which are permeated by a series of canals, which take 
a parallel course at tolerably regular intervals in the length of the tooth. From each 
canal a system of dentinal tubes radiates, the terminal branches of which inosculate 
with corresponding ones from neighbouring systems. In the protruded portion of 
the tooth, the medullary canala are rendered solid by the development of a dear non- 
tubular tissue, whereby the once open extremities of the tubes are closed (fig. 2). 

The teeth of reptiles of the genus f^aranus are at their middle part and base com- 
posed of a series of dentinal systems, as are those of the Labyrinthodon* (fig. 3). In 

parte, ia Uie same manner as the Haversian systems do in bone. But there are msny instances in which parallel 
dentinal systems are united to each other, throughout their whole length* by a thin longitudinal lamina of den- 
tine, the tubes of which belong as much to the one as to the other system, while the free parte of each system 
are coated with enamel, and this with cement. The molar teeth of the Water- Kat and Ondatra offer good ex- 
aihples. It is desirable to have a term to express this condition ; confluent denticles wonld, I think, answer the 
pitfpoise, and confluent dentinal systems where a like condition is observed, without the presence of enamri or 
oem^ntum as a uniting medinai. 

* It has been usual to describe the tooth of the Labyrinthodon as being divided into numerous compartments, 
by t9^9us inflections of the cemeptum from the surface towards the centre. I believe it^ is admitted by 
writers on Odontography, that when enamel and cementum are present in the same tooth, the latter tissue 
holds a posirion external to the enamel. Professor Owaif, in his paper on the teeth of the Labyrinthodon, 
printed m the Geolog^at TranMctious* stays of the Ichtl^osaurus, *' In Uits extinct Saurian the external layer of 
cetdent (for the enamel ceases at Itie base of the erown) is inflected at pretty tegular disCanoes around the,rir^ 
cpmfereuce of the tooth towiurds its oent ^ ;** then agdn, ** The plan and principle of, the atrucUure of the tooth 
of the Labyyinthodon are th^ san^e ojB those of the tootli of the Ichthyosaurus, but are carried out ^o the highest 
degree of complica^on.’* But in a beautiful series of sections of the tooth of the Lahyrinthodon Jaeyeri in the 
possession of Dr. MaktelIi (to whom 1 am indebted for their use), it is clearly shown that the dridstOn of ' the 
tooth idto numerous compsfrtntents takes place within a general investment of enaindl, external tO Whiah tbd 
cembsUimi would«be plaoed if it veariated on this part of the tooth. , , > ; ' 

The inflections of the cementum. nbseyyed by Professor Owxx in the tooth pf, the Iphtbyownyua,^ gp^opm- 
pfued by to the supppsed inflectipn in the tooth of the Labyrinthodon, take pl^e, ajs he pbsyvea, ^1 ^ ^ 
teminal line of the enamel; hence fhe two cases do not admit of comparison. Similar cells to those wwh 
occupy the line which lie between the dentinal system and serve os a medium of conneefWu the iduti- 

rin^ tubes of adjoining systems in the latter animal, are found in equal or even ^yeater M 

periphery of the dentine, and within the enamel of very many teeth. Hence the preaepoe of; ^mae iqells ip the 
loath of the Xabyrinthodonia not suflioient to prove the existence gf cement between the dcmtinf4.#yatema^ unleaa 
it 4a at ihe aame time shown that they are external to the enamel, or that that tiaaoe ia ahaaetrf. ^e ^tooth olT 
the Labyrinthodon is in truth made up at its apex of a tingle dentinal ayatem coated with enfmml,. beilow, it ia 
divided into numerous systems, which have a peculiar and charaoteriatic outline and positioiK. : Each ^lyatesa 
usually coalesces at one part of its circumference with a nmghlxnizing system, by a narnew yerrimd pfocese irf 
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systems of medullary or vascular canals, surrounded by concentriA,)Annni^,jof,nn^P^ 
ti/ssne^iAtarepersed with lacnnse^^e papAlinnU of whfrb anaAtojmasA.frrel)!* 
sUna^ed, nfar A yascu|ar, canal tjerpiinaite > by open mouths na iits anrinAe,,, 
ip the shAd<frng of the antler, each of the ilar^pr canals, becoptes lined with A 
transparent, dense and almost strnctureless tissne,which coippletely plo^^ the papn^ 
of the canalicuil and cuts, off the connection of the elaborate system of tnbes;AAd ^ 
cunse with the vascular canals (fig. 4)., < , ,, . t,.,!. , 

The division of the enamel of the incisors into taro layers, described by ProfefNKn' 
Owen, I have found common througbout the order, excepting in the incisors, of jt,h9 
Hares and the Rabbit : the Lagomys I have not had an opportunity of examining, 
but from their close relation to the Hares, it is more than probable that in their in^ 
cisors the enamel is not divided into an onter and inner layer. 

The term layer is open to objection, as the two parts are made up of continuous 
fibres, In the inner part they decussate, while in the outer they are parallel, but their 
continuity may be distinctly traced (fig. 6 to 50). In the molars of many Hystricine 
teeth, the usual order is reversed ; in the inner portion the fibres are parallel, and in 
the outer part of the enamel they decussate. 

Professor Owen, in the passage cited, and in other parts of bis great and valuable 
worh, states that the cementum is continued over the enamel ia the incisors of jro* 
dent&i and objects to some of Professor Eaim's figures printed in bis work on the 
Microscopic Structure of the Molars of Rodentia, because this tissue is left out. He 
sdys Professor Retzius failed to recognize the cementum from its being coloured; 
Professor Owen*, in bis description of the incisor of the Water Vole, 8 a 3 r 8 , “ The layer 
of cament becomes thinner at the margin of tbc enamel, where it is continued frmn 
the dentine nptm. that part, but, soon increases in thickness, acquiring the bright'brown 
tint, and separated by a well-defined' line from the outer clear layer of the enaaMdx” 
r hdve sOtt^t With care for cementum on the anterior surfiice of the indlsore of 
the Water Vote, of which the foregoing quotation is a description, and also in unm- 
berless other teeth, but have failed to find that tissue. In most, if not in all incisors 
of rodentSi cementum may be seen investing the posterior sqrfrce, and it may be traced 

dt^tSAe,’ much in the Wide iUanner se the conlluent' denticles of the molar teeth of IMhtUUt tin united, lu ^ 
teetb'of tite'I^piefo«(eir*'8iid lizards of the gienus Fahehif, the deutwe of the middle and basal portions is divided 
hitti'SJfStems somewhat !n the same mamier as in the Labyriuthodon, and in the tqtper partof (he tooti> Within 
a ^(^'circumfereutisl' investment of enamel. I'have in my possession seotlons fines two speeiee ct Fonmw, ’ 
V, E^iii'dhd V, ^AbMtes/in whkh this point is ittcontrovertibly shown. I atat’ indebted to the Undness of 
Sr. ASdUaW Sana for the teeth of these apeolee. * Odontogra^y, pi^406. 
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<m to tli« ecjgt. of ftbe oname), wibetTe it speedily thins and is lost. The tMigbt brotm 
oicdour^ |>art is very distinct in many teeth, and when the section is thick asMl a Utde 
ohliqne. looks like a distinct layer; but if the section be reduced in thickness^ all ^ 
pearan^ of a layer will be lost. The colour graduates insensibly into the enamd, a^ 
no defined line of separation between the coloured and colourless parts can be di> 
stinguisjhed. The colour has the aspect of a stain, deepest ^ the snr&ce, and biding as 
it proceeds inwards. In a favourable section, the enamel fibres may be traced 
through* the coloured part to the surface of the tooth, as shown in many of the figures, 
ha the molar teeth of continuous grourtb, the cement may be traced over the whole 
snr&ce of the enamel, and as a thin transparent layer devoid of lacnnse. In these 
teeth it is however separated from the enamel by a sharply-marked boondaij line. In 
no instance have 1 found it graduated into the latter tissue in the manner Professor 
Owen supposes it to be in the coloured external portion of the enamel of the incisors. 
In the incisors of the Wombat, the cementum is continued over the enamel, but 
the two tissues are separated from eadi other by a sharply-marked line. The 
cementum is nowhere graduated into, or “blended with*” the enamel. It is more 
than probable that the thin transparent and alm<»t strnctnreluss basement tissue 
of the enamel-pulp becomes calcified with the attached cidumns of the pulp itself, 
but this tissue is quite distinct from the cementum matrix, and exists in those teeth 
in which we have an external investment of cement. 

The rootless molars of rodents have generally a very close resemblance in structure 
to the incisors, especially in the structure of the enamel. But the rooted molars are 
less like the front teeth, and in many instances cannot be distinguished by their 
structure from other small teeth. la the Rat-ti‘ibe, however, the enamd near its 
ternunal edge assumes an arrangement similar to that of the incisors. In those molars 
which have an intermediate character, the structure of the enamel in the upper part 
of the tooth resembles that of the rootless molars-f-. 

♦ Odontographf, page 405. 

t In deacribmg individual teeth, itwiU be necessary to repeat frequently the same expression, 1 will*Uierefore 
state once for all the meaning X attach to such terms. Thus by a vertical or longitudinal section of an indsenr, 
1 mean a section from back to front through toe median line of the long axis of the tooth ; by an (hhque sectioii 
through the long axis of the tooth or oblique longitudinal section, 1 mean that the section should pass from the 
meeian side of the anterior to the outer side of the posterior surface of the tooth, or vice vend; by longitudinal 
section from toe anterior surfrtce, I mean a section by which a portion of the anterior convex surface is removed 
with a portion of enamel at each end of the sectiem ; by a transverse section, a section at a right angle with the 
long axis of the tooth ; by an oblique traiuverse eecUm^ or a section parallel with the surface in wear, a seotioii 
crossing the long axis of the tooth obliquely from back to front. The surface in wear wiU be deectibed as toe 
upper surface, both in upper and lower teeth ; and the angle at which the enamel layer leaves the dentine, will 
be that formed between the enamel lamellm and the surfaces of the dentine immediately above them. 

When the thickness of the enamel and the dentine is given, the measurements will be tahen from back to 
front, throubg the centre of the long axis of a transverse section. 

Teeth obtained from the Zoological Society are indicated by tlie Society's name being to. toe name of 
the species. 



■''■bt'i/b^^geiiitmSdi&iti aa# Piehm^^i liare'exiKmked tb^'deiittal ttesaM 
qitcdiea, ind fim# ttw teeth so tike the ooa to the otthc^^ hii^roscoiie^t^^ 

aid ia the distinction of species. Under these ch-comStda^ it will he necessary' to 
describe a^noiely the stroctare the eCnipdaeht f^ssnes bf the 6f one speeies 

Saurus fOiger, Link. (Zoological Society). — The anterior snriace of the indsois is 
coated with an extremely thin layer of enamel, scarcely exceeding in thickness the 
428th part of an inch. The dentine measnred from the front to the badt, is about 
the 8th part of an inch in thickness. A longitudinal section, taken from the centre 
of an upper incisor, exhibits the dentinal tubes in their length. Those destined for 
the anterior half commence at the surface of the pulp-cavity, and proceed with sHght 
secondary undulations, and a decreasing calibre upwards towards the enamel, la 
the earlier part of their course, a few short, minute, rectangular branches are givda 
ofif, and are soon lost ; but when nearing the enamel, the tubes break up into a lash 
of branches, which pass onwards with but slight divergence, and after becoming ex- 
cessively minnte, are lost at the juncture of the external tissue ; a few, however, ter- 
minate by forming loops. The dimensions of the dentinal tubes vary at different parts 
of the same tooth. At the lower part of the pnlp-cavity the tubes destined for the 
anterior and posterior surfaces have a diameter of the 6000th of an inch, while those 
that proceed from the upper and narrowed part of the pulp-cavity, and from the cen- 
tral line of the solid part of the tooth, seldom exceed the 14,000th of an inch, and are 
often reduced to a scarcely perceptible line. Usually they do not preserve this small 
size, but quickly dilate to the 10,000th or 12,000th of an inch; these conditions are 
not however peculiar to the teeth of this group. The tubes that form the posterior 
part of the incisors give off branches pretty freely throughout the whole of tbrir 
coarse, and when near the surface break up into a rich plexus of anastomosing to- 
bnles, in addition to which they occasionally dichotomize. Many of the *eariier 
branches are small and short, but a few are large, go off at a right angle, and may 
be traced for some distance crossing the course of the neighbouring tubes. In the 
median line of the sides of the tooth, independent of the secondary curves or ondnla- 
tions, the dentinal tubes pursue a tolerably straight course, as do those in the median 
line of the anterior and posterior surface. But the dentinal tubes of the anterior 
halves of the sides describe one large curve, the convexity of which is turned towards 
the anterior surface of the tooth ; and those composing the posterior part of the tooth 
follow a similar curve, the convexity of which is directed towards the posterim* sar- 
foce ; similar relations between the tubes and the several parts of the incisor may be 
observed in the teeth of other rodents. 

Professor Owen*, when treating on the teeth of rodents, says, **The snbstances of 
the incisor diminish in hardness from the front to the back part of the tooth ; the 
ttmuv fl ctmasts of two layers, of which the anterior and extamal is denser than the 

^ CMontography, page 399. 
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lidii fi&refibj^^uhfurSl'peettfiatritylfekiSetit iBrtbe'^iitiB/el/bir ^hMt-iSliSlPiiMb idti 
tfhdi^ of '(Merr rbtf^t^y 

aiidldPUis^bCi^'ifS'eii^tetlde.'' MeV^iibelc^^So'j^^t a'{>4(biiUtrit3rt!itiMt8^tHrti|pi^ 

ffals i^yiiiiy of RbdbntS, tbat a'VbrtickI '^ctibn of An Inbisbt’, dtliljf of'A 

ikklHy'Sciurida:. i"< ■ • - •■ i ^ /miIJu.- 

It has been usoal to describe' the ena'mel fibrte ‘froth the Vietl* dbhained’lh d'loihj^- 
indinal section of the (odtH, from irbich dreiilhstance the thid strhhlllti^ VAs^'not 
been recogiiized: The ^(tpoAe'd tibrds aire cohi|id!ied Of Ikyets of flbt^,' iltrd'iitUihi&y^ 
of a singile series, the fibres of which Are parallef tb each other. And ‘At ttgfit Mif^bs 
adtb those Composini' the lasers iniihediatety above' and below. Ih the tf 

the enamel the fibres of all the layed become ^rallel, and the la'mhiatiofi ctiaHtis/^' ‘ ' 

The enamel lawyers, as seen in a vertical section of an incisor Of ScmntJf ht^^,^and 
portrayed iO fig. 6, arc about the 6000th of an inch in thickness, and'hove StTsfi^Wt 
and even margins. They form a right angle with the surface of the deiMfne, incret^% 
Slightly in thickness in their course outwards (fig. 6 E). Each layer is'chm|)0^ of 
a dngle series of squarish fibres, laid Side by side, and closely united. Dhrifi^ 'the 
fiVst part of their course they arc straight and parallel, and proceed to the' ri^t'ih 
one ‘layer and the left in the next, at such an angle as to produce a square' pattern 
Over the inner part of the ehamel. The appearance thus produced in the cetitml part, 
of the enamel of a transverse section is shown in fig^ yE. On -the side ‘of the ifiCiSOr 
the decussation is less strongly marked, and at the thin terminal edges is^alnfoSt lost. 
The fibres, after traversing in a diagonal coarse in the horizontal plane bf the toOth 
two-thirds of the thickness of the enamel, turn abruptly upwards and OntwArdS at an 
angle Of 45 degrees with tlteir original direction. In this, the outer third of tiieir 
conrsO, the whole of the fibres becoifiC parallel, and in proceeding outitards' make a 
gentle curve, the convexity of which is turned towards the cutting edge of tlie toOth. 
In the change of diiection, the fibres which have followed ti diagonal coutSe niAke 
an angle not only in the vertical, but in the horizontal plane of the toOth,‘wblle‘(bdse 
situated near the terminal edge of the enamel are bent in the vertical plaPd Only. 

The colouring matter resident in the enamel of the incisors of s^irtels, IS sedfrfh 
a thin transverse section to be confined to the outer third, and looks likP' A StAifi' in 
the terminal ends of thO fibres, which diminishes in intensity fi*om wiifhfbuC ih#ird8 
Until it is lost. . . > u»i. 

In a vertical section through the centre Of an incisor, viewed by tratisnfittAd' tight, 
the superimposed laminae of enaiUel fibres will, to an inexperienced b^^f'lcippeifr' ‘As 
parallel fibres ; a liitie patience will however enable the observer to see' tbaf tbAy tfre 
composed of fibres cut obliquely (fig. 6 E). In places, fiiint transvenm tfxailciUgs’ 
be seen, which indicate the oblique sections of the fibres. Not ixnfrequelitlir,bofrevAI‘, 
the lateral union of the fibres is so perfect, tbat in the layers near the cuttiii^'odgA'bf 
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tfae .tooth DO toagoBvorae marking can be traced.. ,If a seption ma^e ob%^^,.^ 
the vertical {dane of the tooth, so as to cnt the fibres of one set of lajrers in t,l^.p 
length and the others transversely, we shall have straight fibres with intervening rows 
of fibres cut across (fig. 8 £). If the section be taken from the protruded portion of 
the tooth, the cut extremities will be nearly square ; but if it be Udten from near the 
base, where the enamel has not attained its full solidity, they will have a less regular 
outline. Sections of this kind show that the fibres are a little longer than broad, and 
that the longer axis is placed in the length of the tooth. 

A vertical section will however show most strongly the peculiarities that belong to 
this family of rodents, namely, the small relative amount of enamel, the uniform cha.- 
racter of the layers, the uniform lines that mark their junction, and their straight and 
rectangular course outwards from the surface of the dentine, together with the angle 
at which they are bent in the external portion of the enamel. 

An incisor in which these several conditions of the enamel are found to exist, may 
I think be safely pronounced to belong to a species included in the family Sciuridte, 
and in all probability a member of the genus Sciums or Pteromys. 

The molar teeth of S. niger present no sufficient peculiarity in the structure of the 
dentine to render a description necessary. Neither can I find any point of difference 
worthy of notice in the corresponding teeth of S. vulgaris, capistratus or cinereus. In 
S. erythropus the dentinal tubes are continued, the 1500th of an inch, into the enamel, 
apd in this short course branch in the manner shown in fig. 1 1 £. I have not found 
this peculiarity in any other squirrel which has come under my notice. 

The cementum of the molar teeth is not very abundant, even at the extremity pf 
the fang ; 1 cannot discover that it is continued over the surface of the enamel. , ^f 
a vertical section of a molar tooth from either of the species I have named be care- 
fully examined, if be seen that the cementum, where it commences in a thin layer, 
at the neck of the tooth is composed of uniform rods, directed from without, inwards 
and a little downwards. When this tissue is thicker the rods ai-e seen near the sur- 
face, but arc lost amongst the lacunae and their canaliculi. The cementol rods ar^ 
snbgranular in structure, and exceed the enamel fibres in dimension. They average 
the 3450tb of an inch in diameter, and are portrayed in fig. 10 C. I am not aware 
that this cbmacter of the cementum has been previously noticed, it is not hpty^ver 
confined to the molars of the Sciuridae. , 

In the molar teeth of Squirrels the enamel is far less peculiar than in the incisprs, 
and offers no strongly marked characters by which the teeth can be recognized. , 'The 
fibres at*e less regular in form, less clear and tinnsparent, and less free from minute pells 
than in the front teeth ; neither have we a terminal portion taking suddenly an.aitered 
direction nor is there any evidence that the fibres are arranged in parallel layers 
transverse to the long axis of the tooth. Tbmr course is however, throughout, more 
pi* less waved » although many pross each other, yet all dp not ; and when they dp, 
the definite and constant angle preserved in the incisors is. not observed in the molar 
MDCCCL. 3 z 
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teeth. A vertical section of a molar of S. niger exhibits the nsnd dwcaotars id the 
dental tiasa^ in these teeth (fig. 9). In S, cinereus the enamel fibres are in a ver- 
tical seption, seem to be minutely granular, well-marked, and subject to one or two 
gentle curves near die surface ; they are in the outer part of the tooth very strongly 
marked, from being highly granular, and less perfectly united laterally than in some 
other teeth. 

Tamias Lysten, Rich. (Zoological Society). — I have been able to procure a lower 
incisor only of this creature. The structure of the tooth very closely resembles the 
incisors of squirrels : the dentine is similar, as are the enamel layers both in shape 
and arrangement ; and the component fibres of the contiguous layers cross each other 
at the same angle. The decussation however ceases, and the parallel arrangement is 
assumed in about the middle of the enamel ; this difference, if found constant in all 
the species, will serve to distinguish the Tamias from the Squirrels. 

SpermopMhis (Zoological Society). — The structure in the incisors of this animal 
deviates a little from that in the Squirrels ; in thickness, the enamel, as seen in 
a transverse section, is about 300th and the dentine the 12th of an inch ; the dentine 
is much the same as in the genus Sciunts, excepting that the dentinal tubes of the 
anterior half of the tooth measure about the foOOth of an inch in diameter, while in 
the posterior half they average the 6000th of an inch : the enamel is difierent, and 
advances a step towards another type. The enamel layers incline upwards at an angle 
of 78°, instead of preserving the rectangular position, and they are less regular in their 
coui*se, and less uniform in size than in the former genus. A transverse section shows 
that the component fibres of the adjoining layers decussate one another throughout the 
inner half of the enamel, and then become parallel. An oblique section in the long 
axis of the tooth will expose alternate straight fibres and rows of ends of fibres cut 
transversely ; and in the latter it may be observed that they have an oval rather than 
a square section, the long diameter of which is one-third greater than the short ; this 
is best seen near the cutting edge of the tooth. If the section be taken from near the 
base, the fibres in their transverse section are more circular, less compressed, and much 
less intimately united to their fellows, while at the opposite extremity of the tooth 
they are so closely connected, that in places the enamel seems a dense transparent 
structureless mass. 

The enamel layers in a vertical section have a thickness of about the 5000th of 
an inch. In a transverse section, the fibres have a diameter of about the 10,000th of 
an inch in their smaller, and the 5000th in their greater diameter. 

Arctomys Empetra, Schrbb. (Ziooiogical Society). — In a lower incisor the enamel 
has an average thickness of 75th of an inch, and the dentine the ^th «rf an inch. The 
dentinal tubes have an average diameter of the 10,000th of an inch : I do not find any 
difference in the dimensions of the dentinal tubes at the anterior and posterior parts 
of the incisor. They terminate at the enamel in a peripheral layer of minute irregular 
cells, much in the manner shown in fig. 12 and 13. Those directed towards the back 
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part of tlie toothy m tbe terminal fifth of thehr course, forta a riefa plexus of brancbes^ 
and finally terminate in minute irregular cells. Then comes a thin investment of trans- 
parent cementum, which terminates at the margin of tbe enamel. The dentine is 
dotted throughout with fine cellular markings, which seem to indicate tbe form of 
tbe cells of the dentinal pulp previous to its calcification, and give a coarse appearance 
to tbe tissue. Tbe dental tissues of this tooth are not distinguishable from those of the 
next species. 

Arctom^s pruinosus, Gmbl. (Zoological Society). — In an upper incisor the enamel 
averages tbe 7^th, and the dentine the 5th of an inch ; as the dentine closely resem- 
bles that of the Quebec Marmot, tbe description need not be repeated. Tbe enamel ex- 
hibits a considerable departure from that of the Sciuridae, though not wholly differex^ 
in type of structure. The fibres in the first part of their course arc arranged in 
parallel layers, which have a thickness of about the 45B0th of an incli, as seen in a 
longitudinal section and illustrated in fig. 12 E. The layers He at right angles with 
the surfiice of the dentine, and extend across the inner two-fifths of the enamel, at 
which point the uniform lamelliforin arrangement is broken up by a change in the 
direction of the component fibres. In a transverse section of the tooth the component 
fibres of the enamel layers are seen arranged in a single series, lying side by side, andi 
crossing those of the adjoining layers at an angle so as to form a diamond pattern 
over tbe inner part of the tissue (fig. 13). The decussating fibres of the superimposed 
layers, after traversing the inner two-fifths of tbe enamel, change their direction, be- 
come more parallel, and in waved course advance upwards and outwards till they 
reach the surface of the tooth. But although the course is much more parallel in 
tbe outer three-fifths than in tbe inner two -fifths of the enamel, yet if tbe focus of 
the instrument be carefully changed, alternate layers of fibres may be seen crossing 
each other at an angle to form very elongated and irregular diamond- shaped figures. 

The line at which the change of direction takes place is not definitely marked as in 
tbe Sciiiridse and many other rodents. In a longitudinal section, it will be seen that 
the fibres in the terminal part of their course are directed upwards at an angle of 
70 ^ with tbe surface of the dentine, and that small cells are scattered through this 
part of the enamel. In addition to these minute irregularly disposed cells, lines of 
cells may be seen commencing at the surface of the dentine, pursuing a carved course, 
and finally crop out at tbe surface of the enamel : I have not seen similar out-cropping 
lines of cells in tbe enamel of any other rodential teeth. The enamel fibres may in 
a transverse section be traced through the coloured portion of tbe enamel to the sur- 
face of tbe tooth. 

Castor^beTy Linn. (Zoological Society). — In an upper incisor tbe enamel is about 
the 100th and the dentine the 5 th of an inch in thickness. 

It has been observed by Professor Owen, that vascular canals are continued from 
tbe pulp-cavity a short distance into the dentine. In the specimen before me, the 
middle third the dentine is traversed by vascular canals, which turn short upon 

3 z 2 
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retym to the puip^avity not fu- front viience they litnrted/' <Ttin 
can^^ iq, Radiating from tbe ^pnlprcavity pass directly outwarda aad -a-lktldivpwBvds 
pat^pIrV^b the course .of .tba dentinal tnbes, excepting wilere* they ititm to' tcrteSe 
tbei^. coarse, in doing vbich they do not occupy snore than twice or tbHce tlwirwwn 
dinineter. I bave not observed tbat they ever branch or anastotnose wilii ndgbi- 
hoiiiring canals ; many indeed so quickly return to the pulp-cavity, -tbat there -would' 
scarcely be space enough for branching, while others advance a considerable distance. 

^e dentinal tabes destined for tbe anterior part of the tooth commence with a 
diameter of abont the 7&00th of an inch and give off branches in the ead^ part of 
their course, which connect themselves with the vascular canals. The dispomtion to 
branch ceases however after they have passed the vascular portion of tho dentine, 
and is not resumed until they come near tbe enamel, when they form a plexus, towards 
tbe snrfiice of which is a layer of elongated cells, placed obliquely both to the course 
of the tubes and the surface of the dentine ; tbe cells are shonm in their relative po- 
sition in fig. 14. Previous to the formation of the peripheral plexus, the dentinal 
tabes make several curves in a contour line with the length of tbe tooth. This pmnt 
is not shown in the figure, as it occurs internal to the part represented. Tbe 
dentinal tubes of the posterior part of the tooth commence with a diameter of abOnt 
the 6000Ch of an inch. 

The vascular canals measure from the 7&0th to the 2500tfa of an inch in diameter. 
Those situated near the worn surface are the smallest, from being lined or filled with 
a transparent tissue, into which tbe branches of the dentinal tubes do not penetrate. 

In tbe enamel we find a further deviation from the Sciuroid type than was observed 
in tbe Marmots. Tbe layers of enamel fibres no longer lie at a right angle with the 
surface of tbe dentine, but are directed upwards at an angle of 60°, and moreover de- 
scribe a slight sigmoid curve, which terminates a little short of tbe centre of the 
enamel, from whence tbe fibres become parallel mid proceed at an angle of 80° with 
the surface of tbe dentine. These appearances are best seen in a longitudinal sectibn, 
and are shown in fig. 1 4 £. In a transverse section made parallel with the course 
of the layers, as seen in a longitudinal section, the arrangement of the fibres composing 
the layers becomes apparent. Each layer is composed of a single series of fibres, 
which pass in straight lines alternated to the right and left in the adjoining layers, 
and produce an infinite number of minute square tracings over the inner pcwtion df 
tbe enamel. When near tbe middle tbe decussation ceases, tbe fibres become parallel 
and proceed upwards and outwards ; but instead of proceeding directly outwards, 
they bear towards the median line of tbe skull, as shown in fig. 15. In examining 
tbe fibres in the terminal part of their course, a section must be made pairaUel with 
their length. . , > 

Tbe ananiel fibres, as seen in a transverse section, measure about tbe fiOfiOth of an 
inch, and may be traced to the oarfaoei',. 

Professor Owen says, “ In a transverse section of tbe incisor (of the Beaver), tbe 
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iriner baifj' being lent (teroiw^'givti'the'appearattee bf 'fltle 4ecttelMienii‘,'e%Kque tind^'; 
while thoseof the b&ter half TUQ tmnsverabl^td the ^arfhce^, and bne craasiid by t^ee 
of'eeneeiltrio’lttyers*'/’ Tbat'tbe appearance bf decnas^tidd'bei'e'Meiitibned’is due to 
thb ccoseing of fibres, and not to the directiiWi df the‘sect(ofi, ispitoybd beyond doiibt 
by^tekiog atbiii tratisrersd section And breaking it across tbO centtc, wlUeh the fibres 
of the layers indnded' in the sdction dray be viewed projecting lfk>ni‘ the bt^ken ^gOs; 
or it may be even more distinctly demonstrated by remoTing a Utile Of thO partlf^ly 
calcified enbmel fh>m the lower portion of the tooth, and placing it with a drop Of tyater 
between two piecbs of glass. . , >? 

In the dentine of the molar teeth of the Bearer, I can find no characteristic pectt- 
fiarity that needs description. The root of the tooth is composed partly of cementum, 
into which the dentine graduates, and through which vascular canals lead to the pu^ 
cavity. 

The fibres of the enamel correspond in arrangement with the external portion of those 
which form the enamel of the incisor teeth, and like them have a greater and less 
diameter, the former of which is placed in the length of the tooth. 

The enamel fibres are usually directed upwards at an angle of 30“ with the surface 
of the dentine, and near the surface curve a little outwards ; but they may be found 
in some parts of the tooth making two slight curves before arriving at the surface. 

Near the upper part of the tooth the fibres are so closely united, that the enamel 
in {daces seems almost structureless; but toward the roots, and where it is reflected 
into the depressions, the fibres are sufliciently distinct to be examined and measured. 

The enamel, where it attains its greatest thickness, is marked by oblique lines, 
which proceed from within outwards and speedily crop out on the surface. They 
appear to result from a difference of density rather than from the presence of minute 
cells, such as are found in the incisors of the Marmots. 

The cementum of the molars is grannlar, plentifully supplied with lacunm, and 
arranged in concentric laminae round the vascular canals and the roots of the tooth ; 
here and there a slight tendency to the arrangement in rods, similar to that of the 
Scinridas, may be observed. 

Spalax typhlus, Pxu.. (Zoological Society). — ^This animal, though placed by Mr. 
Watbuhovsk in a section between Murina and Armcolina in the family Murids, 
rMunbles the Beaver in the structure of the enamel more closely than any other 
animal, whidh circumstance offers a sufficient reason for describing the dental tissue 
in this place. 

In aii''nf>per incisor the dentinal tubes present an oval transverse section with the 
long diameter placed in the long axis of the tooth. The long diameter attains the 
&000tb, While the short diameter does not exceed the 10,000th of an inch. In their 
passage outwards they describe a sigmoid curve, with the general direction a little 
' * Odontography, page 407. 
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upward^ and frcan tbeiir eommencemeiM at the palp>eavity ghre off riietangtilar 
brancbea wfaich take a downward course. When near the enamel, tbe dentinal tabes 
bend upwards and emit branches from the convex surface only, as shown in 6g. ISD. 
These are lost at tbe junction of the enamd.and dentine, and terminate witbont the 
preseuee of peripheral cells, such as are found in tbe Beaver. 

The enamel in the inner part of the tissue is arranged in transverse layers, which 
in a longitudinal section are seen to proceed from the surface of tbe dentine at aa 
angle of 73°. Each layer measures about tbe 6000th of an inch in thickness, and 
extends about half-way to tbe surfoce, where the component fibres of the different 
layers assume a more parallel arrangement. The layers in a fovonrable section have 
even margins, but if tbe section inclines slightly from tbe centre of the tooth in either 
direction, tbe margins will be a little irregular; indeed this observation aj^lies with 
equal force to similar sections of other rodential teeth. . 

In a transverse section the contiguous layers cross each other at a right angle, and 
at places look as though plaited, as in the Sciuridie. In the outer division of the 
enamel, tbe fibres proceed in straight lines to the surface (fig. 17). An oblique sec- 
tion in the length of the incisor will expose alternate layers of straight fibres, and 
fibres divided transversely ; tbe appearances thus produced are delineated in fig. 16 A. 
On the whole, tbe enamel is more transparent and the structure is less distinctly 
marked than iu any other incisor I have as yet described ; indeed the peripheral 
division in a longitudinal section frequently seems structureless. 

Tbe enamel varies a little in thickness in different parts of the tooth, the average 
being about tbe 200tb of an inch, tbe inner or decussating and outer or parallel being 
nearly equal in breadth. 

Tbe rooted molars of tfie Spalax present a slight structural resemblance to those 
of the Sciuridse. The dentinal tubes leave tbe pulp-cavity with about tbe 7500th of 
an inch, which is preserved till they arrive near tbe enamel. In tbe upper and middle 
part of tbe tooth the tubes describe a sigmoid curve in passing outwards, and give 
off branches during tbe two outer thirds of their course. In a longitudinal section, 
tbe enamel is seen to be composed of fibres which pass upwards and outwards with 
a slight curve, and have a diameter of the 6000th of an inch. 

Tbe cement resembles that of squirrels’ molars in being composed of rods arranged 
transversely to tbe length of tbe tooth. 

In the family Muainat of Watbehouse *, a distingnisfaing character in tbe enamel 
runs through the various sections, excepting tbe three first, the fifth and seventh, and 
in the first of those (genus Myoxus) it exists partially. The teeth of tbe Dormice 
are in structure intermediate between those of the Squirrel-tribe and the Bat-tribe. 
The incisors of the Jerboas are however wholly different from any other members of 
this family, and the incisors of Bathyergina resemble those of the Hystrieidm. The 
Spalax 1 have already described. 

* Johiuton’i Pfayriol Atlas. 
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Mfyoms aveUmarius (LiNN).-^n the upper ineisorB of the Doitaowe may be ob* 
served the first iadioations of the peciiliar arrangetneat irf the emmel layers, which 
bolde in the great majority of the members of the family Maridie. 

The arrangement of the component layers of the enamel is, however, not alike in 
the incisors of the upper and lower jaws ; hence a description of each is needed. 

In the upper incisors, the enamel is composed of flexuous layers of ^res arranged 
transversely to the long axis of the tooth. In a longitudinal section each layer is 
seen to proceed upwards, then obliquely outwards, and afterwards again upwards, the 
general direction being at an angle of 70 ® with the surface of the dentine. The layers 
have serrated margins through the first curve, but during the after part of their 
course the margins are even, as in the Sciuridse. The layers, after extcmding the 
500th of an inch across the enamel, are broken up and the fibres are continued in 
parallel lines through the 750th of an inch to the surface, and at an angle of 30® with 
the surface of the dentine : these characters are shown in fig. 18 E. 

The enamel layers are subject to a little variety in thickness, the average being 
about the 7500th of an inch ; and here and there a layer maybe found which gradually 
diminishes till it comes to a point and is lost before reaching the external portion of 
the enamel. An oblique section in the length of the tooth may be made at such an 
angle as to expose one layer of fibres in their length and the adjoining layer cut 
transversely. This view is shown in fig. 19. It will be seen that the fibres have a 
greater breadth than thickness. 

In a transverse section the component fibres of one layer are shown crossing those 
of the layer above and below at a right angle, thus producing a square pattern over 
the lamelliform portion of the enamel, which is represented in fig. 20. The fibres give 
a transverse measurement of the 8823rd of an inch. The fibres in the outer division 
of the enamel are straight, and lean obliquely towards the median line of the skull. 

In the lower incisors of this little creature the position of the enamel layers is re- 
versed. A transverse section exhibits them extended in the length of the tooth, pre- 
senting an appearance similar to that seen in a longitudinal section of the corre- 
sponding upper tooth, excepting that they make but one curve with a flattened and 
slightly enlarged middle portion (fig. 22). A longitudinal section of a lower incisor 
presents an appearance similar to a transverae section of the corresponding upper 
tooth, as shown in fig. 21. 

The dentine of the incisors of the Dormouse is not sufficiently peculiar to render a 
minute description necessary. The tubes are perceptibly larger at the lower than at 
the upper part of the tooth, and those in the posterior half of the tooth retain their 
full dimensions till near their termination. 

The enamel is about the 300th, and the dentine the 23rd of an inch thick. 

In the molar teeth, the lamelliform arrangement of the enamel exists in a percep- 
tible degree near the terminal edge only, and so far establishes a resemblance to the 
molars of the Rat-tribe. The dentine offers no peculiarity worthy of notice in this 
communication. 
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Jerboa JEgyptius . — ^The teeth of this animal present great stfuctoral pecaUaritks. 
The upper and lower incisors ate subject to the same difference in the attang«inmit'<^ 
the lamellee of the enamel as the corresponding teeth of the DotrmoiMiet <ifi%ttethe 
mtdars ramble in structure tlie teeth of marsupial animals. In the long ani* 6f a 
transverse section of an incisor, the enamel measures the 150th and the denUne-fiiom 
the 17th to the 20th of an inch. ,j 

The dentinal tubes radiate from the pulp.«avity without exhibiting'aspeoifih peoa- 
liarity. Many of those distributed to the anterior as well as those to the lateral aRfl 
posterior parts of the tooth, dichotomize once or twice in the early part Of theh* 
course, and afterwards give off small branches. When near the enamel the denfinhl 
tubes break up into a rich plexus of branches, many of which uniting, torm a series 
of loops, and give a greater opacity to this than to any other part of the section. 
External to this plexus the dentine is comparatively transparent and travetoed by a 
diminished number of dentinal tubes, a few of which are continued into the enamel ; 
these, after following the course of the lamellee, are lost in the peripheral portion of 
that tissue. The dentinal tubes at their largest parts do not exceed the 7500th <bf 
an inch. 

The peculiar character of the enamel of the upper incisor is best seen in a longitu- 
dinal section, in which the lamellm arc shown proceeding from the dentine in straight 
lines directed obliquely upwards at an angle of 60°. In this section each layer appears 
slightly fibrous and a little indefinite in outline ; in both respects differing from the 
teeth of this and the preceding family. These conditions are partly due to the pre- 
sence of tubes continued from the dentine, and are portrayed in fig. 23. 

Hie layers, after proceeding for about the 230th of an inch across the enamel, sud- 
denly change their direction, and the component fibres lose the lamelliform arrange- 
ment, become parallel, and in tolerably straight lines pass upwards at an angle of 21° 
with the surface of the dentine. In this, the external part of the enamel, the tissue is 
veiy transparent, the fibres are rather indistinct, and the indistinctness increases the 
nearer we approach the worn extremity of the tooth. Here and there one or two 
tubes maybe seen emerging from the lamelliform portion, and advancing into the 
outer transparent part of the enamel, but they are soon lost in their own minuteness. 

An oblique longitudinal section may be so made as to expose alternate layers of 
fibres cut in their length, and the intervening ones cut transversely. Hie latter are 
oval, and present a long diameter of about the 5550th and a short diameter of about 
the 8824th of an inch. And it will also be seen, that although the fibres hhve their 
long axes placed in the length of the tooth, and hence transversely to the adjoining 
fibres longitiKlinally exposed, yet that the long axes are not at a right angle or any 
constant angle with them, but present various degrees of obliquity, as shown in fig. 24. 
This want of regularity in the arrangement of the fibres no doubt contributes to the 
fibrous appearance of the layere in the longitudinal section of the tooth, in which the 
component fibres are of course cut across with various degrees of obliquity. 

In a transverse section of an upper incisor the fibres of the alteimate layers are 
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An-obliqne section, in the length of, the tooth wlii cutaerpss the inyM^iini^ifdP 
breadth, and show them arranged in lines parallel with tbe; surface, of the .(tanlMM* 
Each layer bas in ttus view- a denticulated wirgin, suoilar to. the lanicd)sa.in.-tbe 
Rats;'.' ' . . ' . ' . i.,;j 

A transverse section of a lower incisor exposes the enamel lameliee divided '.trana- 
versely to their leng:th. Those wbiob adse from the. median dde of the tooth iure 
direiHied forwards and towards the median line, while those that, start from the.an-^ 
terior and outer surface of thedentinev are directed in acurved line. outwards inpa 
<^po8ite course. Each layer thideens s%htly as it advances outwards, and eahlhii^ 
slightly serrated margins. 

Tbe component fibres have their long axes placed obliqody (fig, . 28). Transverse 
sections made with difierent degrees of obliquity, will give variety in the appearspee 
of .the enaoM! layere. Thus a longitudinal section of one set of fibres, anda team- 
verse section of anoUier. may be obtain^], as partly shewn in fig. 88.. But if the 
tion be oblique to,6Beh;axis of the tooth, the enamel may present a confused ;ipterr 
section of lines,: from which little, or nothing can.be made, out;, This observation 
may be applied with equafitrutb to. similar sections of other rodential tcoth. 

Ibe dentinal tubes in the lower incisor aio oval in section, smd have, the long 
diameter placed transversely to the length of the tooth, imnee they, appear larger In 
the, transveme than in the longitudinal section, (figs. 26 and 28). In the. molar .teeth, 
the dentinal , tubes leave the piilptoayity ibr the. crown, of the tooth with,a .d|aine2er 
of about the IbjOOOthof an incb> and are very eJpsely packed. They give oPiWfrjS??, 
if any branches, till near the pcriplmry of the dentine, and here tbeyw % from ttn- 
moioos,.8saompaced with those seen in otb^ molar teeth* .Thp, branebes pre abort 
brUtleJihetand the parent tubes, or a large branch, is, nsnallg contlnaed, into, tbe 
The dentinal ,tub^ of tbe fangs rmmmence <with a simUar diamator. fp those 
of die.erowo of the tooth, but they, speedily dilate to tbet^Wtb.of i(m,mcb»,and giye 
off branches during the greater part of their course., , , . , < 

Previous to entering the enamel the dentinal, tabes are, 'reduced to. abcmt, the 
.. ^.itocfca. ‘ 
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15,000th of an iadb, which dtmeitskms are retaiiied aSter they have fiasied wt^ 
tksoe. The tabes pass onwards with slight tortuosities in a luw with the (firecttoa 
of the enamel fibres, until they reach the outer third, wtum they are lost ©r turn 
suddenly at a right angle, and after advancing a short distmace downwards, disi^>pear. 
These conditions are shown in fig. 29. Ihe fibres of the enamel show no di^xMitkm 
towards a iamelliform arrangement, excepting near the terminal e<^e, where the 
htraeltee have, in a longitudinal section, serrated margins. Ihe fibres leave the saa% 
&oe of the dentine on the sides of the tooth at an angle of about 50^, and in tbe outer 
third of their coarse come a little outwards. In the depression on the masticating 
sur&ce, they proceed at a right angle from the surface of tbe dentine. 

The molars of tbe Jerboa, though like those marsupial animals in having the 
dentinal tubes continued into tbe enamel, differ from them in having serrated lamellR 
in tbe enamel near its terminal edge, and hence may be distinguished both as not 
belonging to the marsutnal order, and as belonging to the Muridee. 

I have been obliged to make upwards of twenty sections of tbe teeth of this in- 
teresting animal before I could fully satisfy myself on the various points of the dental 
structures ; indeed in tbe early part of the investigation 1 despaired of making out the 
arrangement of the component fibres of the enamel. 

The next animal on the list is Pedetes Cafer, but as the teeth resemble more closely 
the teeth of tbe Hystricidse than any other group of animals, and are {dtogetber dis- 
similar to those of the Muridee, I shall postpone the description till I have gone 
through my specimens of Hystricine rodents. 

The teeth which have come within my reach from members of the following genera, 
Mm, Hapalotis, Gerbilbts, Hydromys, Hesperomys, Arvicola and Lemmas, so closely 
resemble each other in the general characters of tbe structure of tbe dental tissues, 
that it will be necessary to describe minutely those of a typical species only, and 
afterwards to note any specific differences that are found in teeth from other 
members of these genera. I will therefore take tbe teeth of the common Rat {Mm 
decumanus) as being typical of tbe family, and also on account of the ease with which 
the teeth may be obtained by any subsequent observer. 

Mas decumanus . — ^From a longitudinal section of a lower incism*, we learn that tbe 
dentine presents no specific or generic peculiarities. Tbe dentinal tubes firom tbmr 
commencement give off numerous minute pilose branches, and terminate near tlm 
surface of tbe dentine by forming a dense plexus of minute ramifications. Their 
course is straight, or nearly so, excepting the secondary undulation, which exists in a 
greater or less degree in almost every specimen of dentine that has come under my 
observation. The tubes are oval in their transverse section, having a short diameter 
of about the 15,000th of an inch, and a long diameter which is placed in the length 
of the tooth, and ave.ages the 10,000tfa of an inch. 

In tbe anterior part of the tooth the tubes gradually ihminish Jn diameter from 
tfamr commmacement, while those in the posterior part retain tiidr original size till 
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waa l^r tenaiiiiKlioa, wfaco tb^form a fleam, but ien <l«me Utma tbiA ia the 
nor put ef the toolb. 

Hie eiuunel is seen to be composed of fibres arnmged ia seriated hoielUe, vbiidi 
leave the surfiMie ai the deotiae with a diort bidi gentle curve, and ttwo proceed 
upwwds and outwards io nearly a straight line till aboirt to terminate in the outer 
division ai the enamd, when they make a slight sigmoid curve with the temdnal 
portion directed upwards, their general coarse being at an angle of i(f with thesur- 
fiiee (rf the dentine (fig. 30). 

At the outer fifth of the thickness of the enamel the layers are Imdcen up, and 
their component fibres take a parallel course upwards and outwards, imd with a 
slight curve, which is strongest near the outer extremity, when they readi the 
surfiuje of the tooth, their general courses being at an angle of 30° with the snr&ce 
of the dentine. 

Each lamella commences at the surface of the dentine with a diameter of about tba 
7500th of an inch, which gradually increases till at the distal extremity it attains the 
6000th of an inch. The margins of the lamellae are strongly serrated, and the pro- 
jections of one layer fit into corresponding depressions in the contiguous lamellae. 
This peculiar form and arrangement, as exhibited in a longitudinal section, nu^ be 
regarded as typical of the enamel of this family of Rodentia. 

In an oblique transverse section cat nearly parallel with the worn surface of the 
tooth, it may be seen that each layer is composed of a single series of enamel fibres, 
and that the fibres of contiguous layers cross rach other at such an angle as to produce 
a diamond pattern over the lamelliform portion of the enamel ; and also that the fibres 
curve a little in their course outwards (fig. 31). The upper and lower sur&oes of the 
component fibres of each lamella appear to be a little uneven, and these irr^pularities 
no doubt contribute to the development of the serrations observed in the longitudinal 
semjon of the tooth, but in the section now under consideration these appearances are 
seen but obscurely. When the crossing sets of fibres have arrived within the 750tii 
of an inch of the surface, the decussation ceases and they proceed outwards in parallel 
lines directed obliquely towards the median line of the skull ; and in the latter 3000th 
of an inch of their coarse they turn directly outwards in a line with the long axis of 
tile section. 

If a section be so made as to display one set of fibres in their length, and the ad- 
joining ones divided transversely, the latter will exhibit mi oval section, while the 
former are seen to be armed mth minute processes which fit into the small interfaces 
tiiat would otherwise be left between the non-touching surfaces of the oval fibres, 
l^ese conditions are shown in fig. 32. To these lateral processes the smrated mar- 
gins of the lamellae, as seen in the longitudinal section, are due, as are the irregularities 
of snrfiice seen in the transverse section. 

The outer ends of the enamel fibres are best seen in the middle nnd lower part of 
the tooth. Near the catting edge, in the outer portion of the mmmd, the unum between 
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applies equally to other soalpri^m , teeth. The ot^eured eitrftffie > pve> 
seD|t8 the pluuActer .of a stain» through u^icb the fibres areocAtintied. ; tbe'seotioa 
be.jtuleifablyttbiek end a little oblique, the two cut edges will give the^^ppeMaaoeof 
a,i^Qlqpred .lamina. . But^tbe structure of the enamel nay be demonstiated, thoni^ 
in a less complete manner, by taking a little of the soft partially developed' tiisiie 
frpin the base of the tooth, and with a little water placing it betweai two>:sUpttof 
glass. The decussation of the fibres will be then shown, and some wilb presents 
beaded outline ; small portions may also be found in which development is more 
forward, and some of the fibres, armed with small lateral processes will appear in 
the field of the microscope. Some of these appearances are shown in fig. 83. i 

The upper have a somewhat thicker coat of enamel than the lower incisors; it 
averages about the .21 Itb of m inch, of which the lamelliform portion occupies about 
the 333rd and the outer or fibrous portion the 66fith of an inch. 

In a longitudinal section the lamellae leave the surface of the dentine at an angle 
of which is a little wider than that formed by the correspondii^ parts in the 
lower incisors. The layers describe a gentle curve upwards and outwards, and the 
margins are serrated through the greater part of their course, but less strongly timn 
in the corresponding lower teeth ; in addition to which the layers are frequently 
marked by transverse lines. Towards the outer part of their course, the serrations 
become fmnt and ultimately give place to a smooth outline. The fibres in tbe outer 
part of tbe enamel run at an angle of 25° with the surface of the dentine. 

In. tbe molar teeth tbe dentine presents no generic peculiarity, neither does tbe 
enamel, about the cusps of the teeth, but at and near its terminal edge on the neck of 
the tooth, tbe lamelliform arrangemeut with the serrated edges bolds good, both in 
tbe Bat and in other rooted molars of tbe genera Mus, Hapalotes, Hyiromya and 
Hesperomys. Tbe ccmentum about the neck of tbe tooth is arranged in rods, similar 
to those already described in tbe corresponding teeth of the Squirrels. 

The teeth of Mm rattm present no structural pecnliai'ities by which they can be 
distinguished from M. decumanm, neither do those of the following rodents, excepting 
in size : — Mm Akxandrinm, syluaticm, mmculm, minutus snCifmipes. In examiniag 
the molar teeth of Mm giganteus, I find a peculiarity which may perhaps be spemfic; 
Tbe fibrous enamel on one side of the cusps is separated from the dentine by a layer 
of perfectly transparent and apparently structureless enamel, which is thickest war 
the apices of tbe cusps, uid gradually thins till is lost at the bottom of the fiRores. 
On tbe sides of the tooth tbe serrated laminse of tbe enamel are strongly marked, 
and extend through a larger portioil of tbe tissue than is common in tbe correspondUig 
teeth of any other rat which I have examined. 

In the teeth of Hapalotet albipes and longicaudatm of New South Wales, I find a 
very close structural resemblance to those of tbe Rat, the principal difference being 
in the more blunted shape of the serrations of the enamel lamella:, and tbe greater 
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lowter liu)tM>r lh«lay<era In^e the 'deotine at iat angte' of have a thii^eis of 

dMtit:tl}e75<dOtb'of aa hiofa. The whole tbidcnen of (he enarael li about the xHrr^)^ 
Af a«ifl0bi‘i^<w4dbfa is occupied by the ]Bme3liforaf,luid tliVs*hs fay the onter 

<M>.flbi>dDS'{(«i*tioo of the enarael. Ihe latter lies at an angle of 16* with the sniftcO 
of the dencihe. ' ’ ‘ 

‘ itiwill be seen; on referring to tiie description of the corresponding teeth and see* 
dons 'Of Ifitr decMmantw, that the angle at which the laminae of enamel fSrres leave 
the snrfoee of the dentine, is sufficiently different from that in the JSTtyMrArfes "to 
distingirish the teeth of these creatures ftom each other. 

The molars of the Hapalotea resemble those of the Rat. I am indebted to the 
kindness Mr. Qoold tor an opportunity of examining the teeth of these animals. 

OirMUwf Shawii (Hbvbrn.) stands next on my Kst. The dentine of the incisom of 
this small rodent is peculiar in having a few vascular canals extended from the pulp- 
cavily a short distance into its snbstance, which in a transverse section gives an 
uneven outline to the suttoce of the pulp-cavity. The dentinal tubes give off branches 
throughout the whole of their course, are interspersed with small cells, and are snb- 
ject to irregular secondary undulations ; in addition to which, the whole snbstance 
of the dentine has a cellular appearance as tbongb the developmental cells had re- 
tained their outline during the process of calcification, instead of becoming confluent 
and homogeneous. 

In a longitudinal section the laminae leave the surface of the dentine at an angle 
of 55*j and curve upwards and outwards through about xVWtbs >i>ch : they 
then give place to the fibrous portion in which the fibres curve upwards and outwards, 
theii^ general course being at an angle of 20° with the snrfiice of the dentine. 

The laminae are bordered by blunt serrations, and are subject to transverse markings, 
in both particulars resembling the enamel of the corresponding teeth of the Hapabies 
more closely than that of the Rat. 

In a transverse section the enamel of the incisors could not be distinguished from 
that m the Rat. 

in the molar teeth the dentinal tubes are continued into the enamel the 1500th 
of an inch, in no part of the latter tissue could I distinguish a lamelliform arrange- 
ment in the enamel. 

The teeth of Hydromys chrysogaster of New South Wales resemble those of the 
Rat. The inetsors of the Hamster, Cricetus fummtca ivs (Pall.), can scarcely be 
distinguished finm those of Mw decummm. 

Hetperamys Darvoinii (Watbrhoose) possess teeth so like in minute structure to 
those of Mus deamanus that a special description is unnecessary. 

Otomys umbrinus (Rich.), though not placed by Mr. WAWanousa in the family 
kforidee, have incisors so Rat-like, that it would require the presence of sections of 
the teeMi of this creature and of the Rat to distinguish the one from the other, 
and even then there would be some difficulty in finding characteristic difierences 
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caffickfBtiy well«9adk«d to render tbe coBcloskio trustvortfay if any doubts ime 
tibnMm'Oi dw authenticity of either of the ^ectraens. 

AmctUa em^hibiua (Linn.). — It wonid be factrenaely difficult to poiiUoat the eha^ 
incters trh^ eectiras of the incisor teeth of this creature could be dwtingnithed 
{rein tibe corresponding ones of several teeth 1 have already deM»ibed, ei^edidly diose 
of the common Rat (M. decumanm). The serrated enamel lamellae leave the deatiae 
at nearly the same ang^e; the sermtkms are perhaps finer and less strongly inarited, 
and the lamdlse are more frequently crossed by equidistiuat transverse lines. The 
rootless molar teeth, however, are sufficiently di^rent from those of the Bad. In a 
longitudinal section, it will be seen that on one side of each denticle the enamd is 
composed of an inner lameiliform portion, with the edges of the lamellae serrated as 
in the incisors, and another portion in which the enamel fibres are parallel ; while on 
die opposite and posterior surface of the denticles the lamellae are absent, and the 
enamel fibres pass across the structure in a curved line to the surface. In a transverse 
section, it is seen diat the two conditions pass insensibly into each other at the bottom 
of the longitudinal grooves, where the comp<Hient denticle coalesces, and also imme- 
diately behind the longitudinal ridges which mark the sides of die teeth. 

in the F^eld Vole, Arvicola nivalis (Martin), the teeth, both molars and incisors, 
stmctnraRy resemble those of the A. amphibius. 

The incisors of the Bank Vole, Arvicola glareohts (Schreb.), are rat-like ; but in the 
molar teeth the serrated lameiliform arrangement of the enamel is very indistinct, 
ha the lower incisors the serrations of the lamellae are shallow, while the transverse 
markings are rather strong. The appearances presented in a longitudinal section are 
delineated in fig. 34. 

The incisors of Lemmus Norwegicus, Desm. (Zoological Society), do not offer any 
struetund differences from the preceding group worthy of description. 

fiber zibethicus (Linn.). — ^Tbis animal is placed by Mr. Waterhouse in the family 
Muridsb, section Arvicolina. The dental tissues do not well accord with that posi- 
tion, but seem to indicate a nearer relation to the Beaver and Dormouse. In the 
molar teeth, however, the enamel in places resembles that in the corresponding organs 
of Arvicola amphibivv and A. mvalie, but the serrated lameiliform arrangemmit is not 
as uniform or as well-marked as in those animals. Yet Mr. Waterhouse’s arrange- 
ment of Rodentia is, with but few exceptions, so strongly corroborated by die struc- 
ture of the dental tissues, (bat in this case, where there is conflicting testimony in 
these tissues as to where they should be placed, I shall do well to describe them in 
the position he has assigned to the animal. 

In the upper incisors, a few vascular canals radiate from the pulp-cavity into the 
dentine, but they are for less numerous, and run a shorter course thun in the corre- 
sponding teeth of the Beaver. The dmitinal tubes resemble those of the latter animal, 
mccepting that they terminate at the enamel, without the presence of a peripheral 
layer of cells. 

A longitudinal section exhibits the enamel lamells passing outwards in an irra- 
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folar 8igm«ridal curve, tlieir general iMreetim bdng at aa aag^ ^ 80° vitfa tiiejnuw 
foce of the dentine. Immediatdy <m leaving the dentine the make a riKOt 
eorve upwards and outwaids, during which die margina aitt senated; the aerrations 
then beeoaie indistinct or altogether cease, and the layers puesUe a t^erahiy straight 
coarse till near their termination, whmi they turn upward^ rdler wtucfa the ooinpoMDt 
fibres become pardlel and advance to the surface at an angle 38° with the dentine. 

On looking carefully over a longitudinal section, parts mil be found in wbhdi the 
transverse direction of the latnellee appear to be reversed. Sabres, or layMi of fibres, 
will be seen running for a short distance obliquely in the long axis of the toodi. 

In a transverse section the fibres of the alternate layers me seen to cross each other 
obliquely, so as to produce a diamond pattern over the lamelliform portum of dm 
enamel. In the earlier part of their ccnirse the fibres curve a Uttle, but afterwards 
become straight. In the outer part of the enamel the fibres pass directly outwards 
without leaning to the one side or the other. 

In the lower incisors the structure of the enamel not unfrequently presents a con- 
fused appearance, as though the latnellee were subject to some irregularity in arrange- 
ment. In a longitudinal section the enamel layers are seen leaving the surface of 
the dentine at an angle of 50°, and in their course curve a little outwards. The mar- 
gins are pretty strongly marked with small oblique serrations and oblique transverse 
lines. The lamelise have a tbickness of about the 5000th of an inch. The miamel 
has a tbickness of about the Tilths, the lamelliform portion of which is about the 
of an inch. In a transverse section parallel with the course of the lamellse, 
the decussation of the alternate layers of fibres may be seen ; and in a section a little 
more oblique, the fibres in the terminal part of their course may be seen passing in 
straight lines obUquely outwards from tbe median side of the tooth. In the dendne 
of tbe lower incisors, the vascular canals are much less abundant than in that of die 
corresponding upper teeth. 

The confluent denticles of tbe molai* teeth are coated with enamel, which is very 
irregularly lamelliform, with serrations so indistinctly marked and inconstant, that the 
appearance scarcely merits the name. A longitudinal secticm will best exhibit this 
view. In a transverse section, parts may be found in which tbe decussation of ad- 
joining layers of fibres is visible, but general^ tbe fibres seem to follow a mncb less 
regular and constant course ; and in places they are parallel, as in tbe outer part of tbe 
enamel of the incisors. However, when we find tbe decussation, it will be situated 
on the anterior surface of tbe denticles ; so for the stroctore resembles that ftnind 
in tbe corresponding teeth of tbe Water-Rat, and, as in that animal, tbe enamel on 
tbe posterior surface of the denticles is uniformly free from, tbe faundltfenn arrange- 
mmit. Near the masticating surfoce of the molar teeth the enamd fibres are so 
iadmatdy blended, that litde or no structure ean be cUscented. 

Tbe eementum, in no part of the tootb very abundant, is oeenpied by very laige 
irregular cdls and vascular canals. Tiie latter are very large, bav&imdnlated mar- 
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and nm ^ndpally in the transyerae axis of the tooU>. The tissue of the 
oeiaeutont, as seoa in a transrerse section, is unusoidly clear and 

I am tectebted to Mr. Watbkhousb for a list of those rodente which te otmsiden 
the. mast typical species of the several divisions of his fiiinily Hystricidce, Inme 
heen fortunate in obtaining the teeth of all be has enumerated, excepting Eeirng/t. 

In the dentine of these teeth, 1 find nothing that is characteristic of the grotip. 
Bnt the enamel is very peculiar, and the peculiarity is constant in « a p h « pw iw 1 
have examined. So strongly is the fiimily characteristic marked by the 
rangement of the fibres of this tissue, that it is necessary to have seen the stmctore 
in <Mie hystricine tooth only, to be enabled to. recognize at first sight the tooth of any 
other species as a member of the same group. We no longer see in a longitudinM 
section of an incisor uniform laminae separated in the lamelliform portion of the 
tissue by wdl-defined lines, but in their stead find thick and confluent layers of bb- 
liqndy placed fibres, which in a transverse section are seen to pursue a serpentine 
course from the dentine towards the surface, near to which they become struct and 
parallel as in the corresponding part of the enamel of the teeth previously described. 
Hence in this as in the preceding group, I need describe minutely the structure of 
the incisors of one species only. The molar teeth ofier greater variety in the arrange- 
ment a{ the component tissues, and may require farther notice. 

^fsirix cristata (Linn.).— In the incisors, the enamel attains a thickness of about 
the 46tb and the dentine the 4th of an inch. The latter tissue oflTers no striking pe- 
culiarities ; near the enameled surface it is tenanted by obliquely placed elo n ga t ed 
cells, similar to those found in the incisors of the Beaver and many other teeth ; they 
are shown in fig. 35 D. 

In a longitudinal section, the enamel presents a very beautiful and, as compared 
with the tissue as it occurs in the picceding families, a very novel appearance. Large 
confluent laminae of from the 1000th to the 1500th of an inch in thickness, leave the 
dentine at an angle of 80“. Each layer is composed of enamel fibres directed obliquely, 
and the obliquity varies in the adjoining layers, but corresponds in the alternate ones, 
in the manner delineated in fig. 35 E. But the fibres are not oblique in one direction 
only; one extremity of each fibre may be traced to dip into or under those of the 
contiguous layers, while the other extremity is usually cut obliquely across, and 
exhibits a diameter of about the 5000th of an inch. When within the 250th an 
inch of the surface the layers gradually disappear, and their component fibres tdce 
a parallel course, and at an angle of 30° proceed to the surface. 

In an oblique transverse section parallel with the course of the enamel 
the appearances are even more striking than in the longitudinal one. Hie 
looks as though the fibres were thrown into waves, the furrows of which oimiffience 
at the sur&ce of the dentine, and proceeding obliquely outwards, crop out where the 
fibres b^me parallel, and form the external portion of this tissue; tiieir dtret^n is 
shown in fig. 36. A close inspection of a favourable section will enable the observer 
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to AM tluit ^be'Cttamd ^rei< puraoe a scfpentkis coarse^ and ^ jdie JraaeUifona piMr- 
tion deseribe tlwve tderabl; anifonasottnres'ffijir. 8H^£i). men agvnij by altertn^ llie 
faena af tbc iBiera 60 ope,'tritfaoiit diangiog the pomtiaa ertbe ^ticu, it laaf -be leen 
time ^ fibiwa iliKaaadiatefy aboTe and below those already .obMiwed^paeBue a ^mUar 
seiiMmtiim coarse, bnt arranged so that the concavities aadr eearaskiee <pcdnt ia op- 
posite difectkmsy'^like the two sides of the fignre 8. The appearance- ^as prochiced 
is shown in fig. 89^ which in this particular mast be regardied as d raftMr 

timn an accurate portrait. This crossing and re-^essing in curved laaes^-Sogetbih: 
with the cropping out of the curves of the eontigoous fibres, ^duces a raasCiooaifdeK 
appearaooe; and: if the- section be not parallel with the length of the fibres the >strao- 
tore appears, to one who. has not given attention -to the subject, so ooBfiued'ai^o'tdsfijr 
explanation. If the section be so made as. to expose in their length the -raamei fibres 
of the middle of the antorior part of the tooth, those near the sides will be mtC ’ob- 
liquely and present a penniform arrangement. An oblique longitudinal section 
exhibit the fibres of alternate layers divided almost transversely, while those of (he 
intermediate ones are exposed, taking an oblique .course : this point is shown in fig. sy. 
In addition to the pecidiatities already enumerated, small rounded cells are scattered 
through the enamel of this and most other Hystricine teeth. 

The dentine of the molar teeth of Hystrix cristata is peculiar in having its tubes 
unusually free from later^ branches during the greater part of Uieir course. Tbe se- 
condary undnlatioas are strongly marked; and on approaching the enamel, the 
terminal branches are comparatively few In number and large in size, and commonly 
pass tbe 7&0tb of an inch into tbe enamel. - 

Near tbe termination of the dentine in the root of the tooth, the dentinal tubes 
radiate from a. number of centres, and the tissue graduates into tbeemnentum, wifich 
is.veiy^ abundant in this situation, and forms a considerable portion of the root. < 

In a loogitudinad section the enamel fibres are seen to proceed upwards add ’’'out- 
wards in parallel lines till near tbe surface, when they assume a similar arrangement 
to Uiat seen in the incisor teeth. When tbe enamel is thin, the iamellifotra arrangu- 
meot is scarcely seen ; but where it exists in u . tolerably thick layer, the oonfivent 
laminse oommeooe near the dentine. It should be remarked that in the Hystrii^ae 
molar teeth, tbe usual position of tbe fibrous and lamelliforra divisions of tbe enttmel 
is reversed. Hitherto we have found the fibrous enamel placed exteixialiy ; bat^faere 
and in tbe succeeding family, tbe lamelliform enamel occupies the external position 
in tbe molar teeth. . > . ^ . 

Jfystrixprehensilis (Linn.). — ^llie incisors in microscopic structure closely reseoible 
those of die common Porcupine. In tbe molar teeth, the dentinal tnbes are con- 
tinned about tbe 1 000th of on inch into tbe enamel. 

Dtmfproeia Aguti (Linn.).—* A longitudinal section of an incisor shows that the 
dentine of the anterior part of the tooth is bordered by a layer of obliquely jdaced 
dongided cells, about the 750th of au inch broad. The enamel is composed of emr- 
HDCCCl.. 4 B 
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floeot hmkm of oUiqudy plaoed emmei #bvei^ wUofa farve « diameter of oihoBt tbe 
SdOOtii of an nieb, white the layars have a tfakdcneas of firotn die IRRShid to il»e 3150di 
of on indi, and leave the dentine at an angle of in the twler diTinon of tim 
tissoe the fibres lie at an angle of 35° with the surface of the dentiiaa. 

Prof. Owen desaibes the strootore of the teeth of the Agouti from « Idi^ptodiBai 
section of an upper incisor, mid says, ** I'be fibres composing the huier and mere 
opake part of the enamd proceed obiiqoeiy, but ahnost taansversely across that 
rabstance, with a gentle curve in the opposite directum to the last curve of the oon- 
tiguous dentinal tubes, viz. with the convexity towards the crown : the fibres of the 
peripheral layer of the enamel make a slight bend towards the crown; these enamel 
fibres aie as thick as two of the dentinal tubes with their intmspaoes ; tbdr ends are 
lost in the clear peripheral substance to which the disdnct, iqiparently structnrdtos 
brown layer of cement is attached, and to whidi the colour of the convex snrfisoe of 
the incisor is dne*.” 

Had Prof. Owen made transverse sections of this tooth, be would I think have been 
led to gpve a wholly different account of the euainel ; be would have seen the waved 
appeai'anoe which cltody coriesponds with that I have described in the incisor teeth 
of the Porcupine, and is produced by a similar flexuous arrangement of the component 
fibres ; he would also have seen that the brown colour is resident in, and is doe to a 
i^ain in the terminal ends of the enamel fibres. The enamel of tbe molar teeth of 
tins animal resembles that of tbe corresponding teeth of the Poren^ne. 

Dasgftrod* Acouchy {Ebxl.). The doital tissues of this creature <dosely resemble 
those of tbe preceding species. 

Calogmys Pactt (Schkeb.). — Tbe dentine of the incisor teeth does not differ very 
perceptibly from that of the corresponding teeth of tbe Agouti and Porcupine. It 
measures alwut the 5th of an inch, while tbe iamelliform portion of the enamel is 
about tbe l<^th, and tbe fibrous 300th of an inch in thickness. In a longitudinal 
section the confluent layers of enamel fibres leave the dentine at an angle of 70°, 
and tbe fibres in the outer fibrous part of the tissue lie at an angle of 40°. Tbe layers 
have a thickness ot from tbe 1000th to tbe 1667th of an inch ; and tbe fibres ace 
about tbe 5000th of an inch in diameter. In an oblique transverse section the waves 
of tbe enamel fibres are more strongly marked than in tbe enamel of tbe Porcupine, 
as shown in fig. 38. 

An oblique longitudinal section sliows with great distinctness idternate layers of 
fibres divided more or less transversely, and intermediate ones pursuing an oblique 
course. Fig. 37 illustrates laithfaily this strongly-marked and peonliar appearance. 

Capromys Fourmeri (Dbsm.). — ^T he dmitine terminates at tbe enamel witbont the 
presence of oblique elongated cells, bat small rounded cells are present and iuter- 
ming^ with the terminal anastoqtosing branches of tbe dentinal tubes. The dentiue 
of a lower indsor measures about the -^th, tbe lamdliforiu portion of tbe enamel tbe 

* Od0atogni]^ys IMige 404. 
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88fd,«ad the exttanasi about tbe 500th of an hieh. iua loagifBchBal Me^ntiM^eoih* 
focot laadme kave dentine at an angle of 66°, while fibtca of the eater part axe 
placed at an angle of 20° with the surkce of tbe dentine (%. 4i0)^ The tapers have 
a thicknesa of froaa tbe l&OOth to the 3000th of an ineb. 

3^Qpgtamut Caypu», Mouwa (Zook^toal Society) denthae of tbe incisorB at 

its anterkr tennination is occupied by small rounded cells, with wbidi the ternnaal 
branches of the dentinal tubes freely coramonkate, and in additiea to wMch many 
areolar-shaped cavities exist similar to those found in imperfectly developed hamon 
and other dentine*. 

The enamel prewids the true Hystricme character, but tbe layers in a IdngitxufisttI 
section are more conflnmt than in the teeth previously described. Tbigr leave tile 
dentine at an an^ of 56°, and the fibres in the outer portion of the texture lie at am 
angle of 40° with the snrfiux of the dentine. 

In an obKque transverse section of an incisor parallel with the worn snrfiaee of the 
tooth, tbe fibres are seen to make four nadulations, but they are less deep than those 
seen in the Porcupine and Paca. Near the terminal edge of tbe enamel on tbe tides 
of the tooth, in this as in other Hystricine incisors, the fibres make but one or two 
gentle curves. Tbe confluent kmins, as seen in a lon^tudinal section, have m 
average thickness of about the 1000th of an inch, and tbe enamel fibres a diameter of 
tbe 5000th of an inch. 

I find in tbe enamel of this tooth here and there irregnlarly rounded interspaces, 
vacant or occupied by a transparent structureless mass. This perhaps may be a 
peculiarity confined to the individual specimen. The dentine of tbe lower incisor 
has a thickness from back to front of tbe 3rd, the lamelliform portion of the enamel 
the 40th, and the external fibrous part the 500th of an inch. The cementum is con- 
tinued from the tides of the tooth a short distance upon the enamel, but does not 
blend with the terminal ends of the enamel fibres. On tbe contrary, the two tissaa 
are separated by a wdl-defined line. 

Octodm Degua, Mouna (Zoological Society). — In tbe lower incisors the dentinal 
tabes of tbe anterior Indf of tbe tooth terminate in fine branches, with which few if 
any cells are intermingled. The tabes at their commencement in the pnlp-cavity are 
comparatively kirge, and attain a dkuneter of about tbe 5000th of an inch. 

Tbe enamel of this small tooth is truly Hystricine in character. The cuaflucnt 
layers leave tbe dentine at an angle of 45°, which in tbe unter fibrous part of the 
texture is reduced to 20°. The 1500th of an inch is tbe average breadth of tbe layers, 
the component fibres of which have a diameter of from tbe 7600tii to tbe 5000th 
an inch. Tbe dentine has a thickness of about the -^tb, tiie ktmeffifbna portion of 
enamel tbe 1 16tb, and the external pari the 750th of an ii^. 

In the ratior teeth the enanud fibres describe a fitint sigmoid carve in tbtir passage 


* Lcetniw m Dentel fhfmiogj aad SorgnT. 
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oatwards, where the tissue exists as a thiu layer ; but in those parts in wUefa it is 
more abundant in quantity, the fibres in the external part of their course anume the 
confluent lamelliform arrangement. 

Sckizodtm fttscus (Watebh.). — In the incisor teeth, a few vascular canals are con> 
dnued from the pulp-cavity into the posterior half of the dentine. The dentinal tubes 
branch from their commencement and terminate in the anterior part of the tooth in 
fine tubules without the presence of peripheral cells. They have a diameter of id>ont 
the 6000th of an inch. 

The enamel has a general resemblance to that described in the last species. The 
confluent laminae have a thickness of about the 2300th of an inch and leave the 
dentine at an angle of 50°, which in the fibres of the exterior is reduced to 15°. The 
dentine has a thickness of about the 15tb, and the enamel the l€6th of an inch, of 
which 13 parts are lamelliform and 5 parts fibrous and external. 

In the molar teeth the enamel fibres advance one third of their course in parallel 
lines, and then fitll into the confluent lamelliform arrangement, but with less precision 
than in the incisor teeth. 

Spalacopus Paeppigii (Wagner).— The dental tissues of the incisor teeth of this 
animal resemble pretty closely those of the preceding species. The posterior half is 
not however permeated by vascular canals. The enamel has a thickness of about 
tbe 150th of an inch, of which seven-tenths is lamelliform, and three-tenths external 
and fibrous. Ttie inner part of the external division is tenanted by small rounded 
cells, which confuse tbe fibrous character of the part. The laminse lie at an angle of 
50° with the surface of the dentine, while the fibres of the outer part pass upwards 
at an angle of 25°, and finally turn outwards and advance to the surface at an angle 
of 90°. 

Hahrocoma Bennettii (Watbrh.). — In the incisors of this creature, a few vascular 
canals are continued from tbe pulp-cavity for a short distance into the posterior half 
of the dentine. The dentinal tubes give off short branches from their commencement, 
undulate irregularly, and are not very uniform in size. They end without tbe presence 
of an anterior peripheral layer of cells. Tbe confluent layers of enamel fibres leave 
the dentine at an angle of 50°, and have a thickness of about tbe 1 666th of an inch. 
Tbe fibres of the outer portion of this texture lie at an angle of 15°, the thickness of 
this part being about ^ths, while the lamelliform portion occupies Ifths of the 
whole thickness, which measures about the 108th of an inch in thickness: fig. 42 
and 43 show the texture in a longitudinal and a transverse section. The molar teeth 
of this species of Habrocoma closely resemble those of Schizodon/tuats, 

Chinchilla lanigera (Molina). — ^The dental tissues both of the molar and incisor 
teeth strongly resemble those of the four preceding species. In the incisor the dentine 
is without a peripheral layer of ceHs in the anterior half, and without vascular canals 
in the posterior half of the tooth. In a longitudinal section the confluent layers of 
enamel fibres have a thickness of about tbe 1600th of an inch, and leave tbe dentine 
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at an ai^ of &0°, which is diminished to 20° in the fibrw of tite outer portion of ^ 
tissue. In a transverse section, it is seen that the fibres in the outer part of the 
enamel are directed obliquely from the median line of the sknll. The enamel fibres 
have a dianueter of about the OOOOtb of an inch, and are intermingled in the lamelli> 
form portion of the tissue with minute rounded or oval cells, which contribute to give 
the structure a confused appearance. 

Qwia Aperea (Erxl.). — A. layer of obliquely placed cells occufnes the periphery of 
the enamel-coated anterior of the incisors. The dentinal tubes have slightly iiTeguJar 
parietes, and the intervening tissue has a mottled cellular appearance. Ifo the pos- 
terior half of the tooth, the tubes as they approach the periphery throw out numerous 
characteristic thick branches, which from their number and size render a sectimi of 
this part very opake. 

The enamel is strongly Hystricine in character, and is dotted over with minute 
rounded and branchless cells*. In a longitudinal section of a lower incisor, the con- 
fluent laminee leave the dentine at an angle of 45°, which is reduced to 20° in the 
fibres of the external part of the tissue, and the layers are about the 1500th of an inch 
thick : these characteristics are shown in fig. 44. The whole thickness of the enamel 
amounts to the 1 70th of an inch, of which two-thirds is occupied by the lamelliform 
portion of the tissue. 

In the upper incisors the angle of 60° Is that at which the lamellae leave the surface 
of the dentine, while the terminal extremities of the fibres lie at an angle of 20° with 
the dentine. The enamel does not exceed the 212th of an inch in thickness, of which 
five-sevenths is lamelliform. 

Cavia Kingii (Bennett). — ^The dental tissues of this animal are very similar iu 
structural character to those of the common Guinea Pig. The enamel is however 
less crowded with cells, and hence is much more transparent. 

HpdrochcBms Capyhara (Eexl.). — Many vascular canals are continued from the 
pulp-cavity into the posterior half of the dentine in the incisor teetfi of this great 
iTKlent. A few branches pass from the dentinal tubes throughout the whole of their 
course, and become more numerous near the periphery of the tissue, which in the 
anterior part of the tooth is bordered by a dense layer of irregular-shaped cells, that 
occupy a line the 500th of an inch thick, as shown in fig. 46. 

'fhe enamel exhibits the true Hystricine character, both in the longitudinal ami 
transverse sections, but less strongly marked than in any of the previously described 
teeth belonging to animals of this group. The laminm are more confluent, and 
the component fibres occupy a less oblique and more parallel position than we have 
been accustomed to see them ; in a longitudinal section the enamel near the dentinal 
snriace Is crowded with small cells, and the laminse are at this part indistinctly 
mariced. A little farther out they become more strongly developed, and have the 

* The celb in the enamd of this and in all the apeeies described in this paper, have no proper parietes, and 
should be r^arded as interspaces rather than ceils in the sense now attached to 6iat term. 
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i^pearaoOB of jb«Bg in poire, the fibres of wtiirii proeeed obUcprely osbiirnidt from » 
eeotnd Hbre oomnoB tO' the two, os rirewn in fig. 46. In the oatec divisimi the 
tSssoe tire component fibres are so inthoately ansted, that in pbees only can tfadr 
eownebc traced liia kmgitncfiiHd seetion the laraellse leaiwtbe dentine at uiain§^ 

70% which is redoced to ao” in the outer part of this sabstanee. The kyees hasre 
a thickness of about the 700th of an inch, and the component fibres a dkraeter of 
the 7Sfii0th of an inch. The wlude thiekacss of the enamel ataoimts te^ 7btfai of 
an ineh, of wbteh -Mtbs is kmeHsfonn. 

In a traasverse section of an apper inraor, the eanmel fibres are seen te> make one 
bold i^piaaid eonre in the lamelUform portion of the tissue. In fig. 4&^ a kyer ef 
fibres is shown with as much of the one immediately beneath as conld be seen without 
shifting the focus of the instrument. 

The enamel of the molar teeth exhibits much the same structural appearance as 
that of tile mcisors, excepting that the cdls which occupy the inner part ^ the tissae 
iu the latter teeth, are absent in these. 

Brttthfergta maritimug, Ghi.. (Zooli^cal Society). — ^This animal has been placed 
by Mr. WsTBRHOsrsa in a section immediately preceding HystricidiS*. The teeth are 
however Hystriciue in structural character, and might be described either in this 
place or at the beginning of the family. 

The dentine of the anterior parts of the tooth is bordered by a narrow kyer of cells. 
The dentinal tubes have smaU hair-like branches through the whole of their course. 
In a longitudinal section of an upper incisor confluent kyera of enamel fibres 
leave the surface of the dentine at an angle of 50°, and after extending about the 
210th of an iaeb, are insensibly lost in the parallel arrangement of tbe fibres in the 
unusually thick external division of tbe tissue, which in this tooth amounts to tbe 
120tb of an inch in thicknes8> as shown in fig. 47. Tbe tissae is dotted near the 
rarface with mktnte cdils. A transverse section is not altogether unlike a corre- 
spoidifig one trom the incisor of the Cktpyhtara. 

Pedetes Ce^er (Pauu). — ^ITiis animal is placed by Mr. Waterhouse in the kraily 
MuridoBf seetion IMpodim. Tbe dental tissues of the incisor teeth have tbe Hystricine 
charaeter strongly marked, while those of tbe molara are intermediate between tbe 
Hystricidse and Lepoiidse. The true position of tbe tissues in this family can only be 
determined after the majority of tbe ^ecies have been examined, which in Hsdf will 
be a work of some labour, apart from tbe diflicnlty of obtaining authentic s poram anv- 
in the absence of correct informatioa of its position, 1 have as a matter of convenkiHm 
placed my description at tbe end of tbe Hystricine group. 

In the incisors tbe ^ntiae has several minor points of peculiarity. Ihe pulp-cavity 
m a transverse section of a lower incisor approaches a triangular figure with the 
angles extended and rounded at their extremities, two of which are directed to the 
kteral anterior angles of the tootii,and the third extends in the median line into tbe 

* Pkyiicat Atlas. 
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y t«ri » iwd^ 'm jwlifitign to which die watts <e£ the <»nly iaww twa 4eep inde g tat i wBB 
OB the ondoui tide «ad flee «a the n«t<»’«fde<of tile ytb. Frim each die am^glei 
a &ie of emaU nwcoiar canals is continued a short didaaee toto dw ^hsutine, which 
tissue is marked by nnaserous oonceatvic and broad, hut iilxdefified and interrupted 
oontonr lines, which follow the involutkms of the aarfisee of the pnip-eaadly. Ubey 
se^ to be produced by a greater density of die dssue in these than at other parts. 
The dentine has a generally diffused cdlnlar {^peacaaee. The deatiaal tidies have 
an irregular outline, and have small lateral branches tbrougboot hhe whale nf dmr 
oourse. When divided transversely thi^ show thick and stren^-toarhed parktes, 
and have aa internal diameter of about the 6(KX)th and an external -iHie of the 
3600th of an inch. On nearing the enamel, the tubes give off laiy and iOMoe 
numerous branches, and ultimately terminate in small oval or rounded braachiBg 
cells. 

In the upper incisors the vascular canals are more abundant in the posterior tbatt 
in the anterior part of the tooth. The pulp-cavity is occupied near its ^^lex with 
secondary dentine, the tubes of which proceed from the surface towards the ceutne 
and g^ve off many branches ; when viewed by transmitted light they resemble tofts of 
moss. The enamel is strongly Hystricine in character. In a longitudinal section of 
a lower incisor the confluent laminae leave the dentine at an angle of 60°, which in 
the external dirision of the tissue is reduced to 2S°. The enamel has a thickness of 
the 79th of an inch, of which ^fths is lameiliform. The component fibres oS the 
lamellse have a diameter of about the 7&00tb of an inch. 

The dentinal tubes in the molar teeth proceed from the pulp-cavity in nearly a 
straight coui'se upwards and outwards at an angle of 20°. When within the 500th of an 
inch of the enamel, they turn a little more outwai^ds and afterwards a little upwards, thus 
describing a small final curve, the convexity of which is directed towards the base «€ Ike 
tooth. But few branches pass off till the dentinal tubes make tbrir final curve, when 
many leave both their convex and concave sides. Vascular eanals are cowtinued fiiem 
the pulp-cavity into the dentine, as in the incisor teeth. The arrangement of tte cim- 
ponent fibres of the enamel in the molars is peculiar, and probably ebaracteristic of the 
tooth of this cieature. In a longitudinal section the fibres in the first two-fifths er 
half of their carve are straight and parallel, and lie at an angle of 40° with the sur&ee 
of the dentine. Afterwards they suddenly fall into the confloent lameiliform arrange- 
meat, and with this disposition reach the sur&ee of the tooth, as shown in fig. 48. 
In the folds which lie between the oonflueot denticles, the enamel is thinner than on 
the exterior of the tooth ; the loss of thickness is principally at the expense of the 
outer lanmlUforra portion. In a transverse section the fibres of the bun^tform por- 
tion are to make a open letter / curve, which is reversed in direction m the cim- 
tiguoas layers, bat parallel, or nearly so, in tbe alternate ones. The appearances seen 
in tins are delineated in fig. 49. Both in tbe transverse and kmgitudinal 

sections the lameiliform portion (ff tbe enamel is crowded with small branchless cells. 




a if^ter de^t^ ijH ^e inqlfi^of tl(»p,^WP- , ?» 4»/^pai!tic»i^4^(^j»^ 

of.i^ ^i^jrs ^owi a 8U|:!^t ;r(^ij^|,j;p;^^.pf JLe|)C|#K^., ,.Mh,r>h <!>.,< Rw.-i 

rodei|i^,_fHjf,A^Br^pi« l»aw 

of genw l^^. i^bp ia(daors<exi|ij^ a Kyjptefpf enaff^al adn<^ |,^re#M||b 
ii^ teeth of no otbe^ ro^ente^ T^s idffiia is 00 Joiner 4 ijiridifi^.iQt 0 jait,pat^^ 
inner (lortipn, ]iritli t^p copipooent hbrea AFi ^@®4 ih Uunallseja^jona and;,« 0 jt.i|a,t|H!, 
odier, and at dliffei^at anf ias ip. the fw9 oa the qontraij, the 

a laihelliforai arrani^ement prc^d ar^h.bnt s%ht.fl«?utre&/rof0.,tha.W>'^l^! 
dentine to the outer aurhice of the enajuel^ j«ieith^r ,is the enaoiel .dotted over 
cells, as is tibat of Hystricine teeth in.tbe l^<dliform, portion, pf. the texture,... ■ . ., 

Lepuaiimidus (Linn.). — ^In the, Harp the dentine is permeated by vasco^r., canals, 
both in the anterior and posterior half of the incisors ; but they ace more nuaierous 
in the latter than in the former part. These canals become in the extruded portiop 
of the tooth lined by a layer of dense non-tubular tissue, piesenting the appearpofes 
delineated in fig. 51. The anterior enameled part of the incisora is bordered by a 
peripheral {dexus . of branches interspersed nith a. few branching cells, and the 
posterior hadf by a plexus of branches without cells. In a longitudinal- section, such 
as that shown in fig. 50., the dentinal tubes from their commencement innU parts of 
the tooth branch, but in a transverse section the branches seem rather less jaumerons ; 
hence it would appeal* that they extend piincipally in the long axis of the tooth. 
Profi OwxN baa observed that “ the tubes which pass to the opposite or posterior 
surface of the tooth are less numerous, less parallel, and less closely packed together ii 
they send out more and larger branches, which decussate each other in an elegant 
arborescent manner*.” In addition to these peculiarities, the tubes are eensUdy 
larger in the lateral and posterior than in the anterior part of the tooth. Jn a. limgi- 
tndinal section, snch as ^at shown in fig. 50, the enamel fibres may be traced throijgh 
the whole thickness of the tissue. .Generally their course is straight, or nearly- so,.and 
at an angle of from 50° to 70° with the surface of the dentine, but in places the angle, 
is varied, and the fibres are a little bent in the one or other direction. The tissne is 
rendered rather unusually transparent . by the close union of tbe component (fibres, 
and its comparative freedom from small cells. . 1 .,,; 

A corresponding section' from an upper iocisor difiers from tbe one already-descnbed 
principally in the diminished thickness of tbe enamel. The enamel fibres bare « 
diameter of about the 6800th of an inch. 

Tbe molar teeth of the Hare have dentine, which is traversed by vascular ^saiutlsi. 
that extend from the pulp-cavity to near tbe peripheral surface of the tissue. Prevloos 
to the part coming into wear tbe panals are lined with a non-tubular, timte, aad ulti- 
mately become almost or quite obliterated. Tbe dentinal tubes are sentibly larger, 

* Odontogn^hy, fage 405. 
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and branch much more freeljr than in the incisors: I do not know a more beantifal 
microscopic oliject than a fine loogitodioal section of the molar tooth of a common 
Hare. The enamel, wbere it ensts as a thin layer lining the inflected parts of the 
confluent denticles, is composed of short fibres, which leare the dentine at a wide 
angle, and towards their terminal extremities turn a little downwards. But when this 
tissue invests the outer and more exposed parts of the tooth the amount Is much 
greater ; in these parts the enamel is divisible into two portions, the inner of which 
is composed of straight, uniform and parallel fibres, and the outer part of continua- 
tions of the same fibres, but bent about somewhat irregularly, and approaching in 
places to a confluent lamelliform arrangement. The appearances presented in a 
transverse section of a molar tooth are delineated in fig. 52 ; but even in this the 
arrangement of the enamel fibres in the outer portion of the tissue is regular as com- 
pared with what is seen in many parts of the tooth. In the outer part the fibt^ 
have the appearance of being smaller than those which He next the dentine, as shown 
in the figure. 

Lepus cuniculus (Linn.). — ^Tbe dental tissues in the teeth of the Rabbit so closely 
resemble those of the Hare, that I doubt the possibility of telling the one from the 
other, excepting by the external form and size of the entire tooth. The vascular 
canals are perhaps less numerous in the Rabbit. 

Of the following animals I have been able to obtain the molar teeth only. 

Lepus Americanus, EaxL. (Zoological Society). — ^The vascular canals are very 
numerous and extend to within a short distance of the enamel, wbere they usuidly 
terminate in dilated extremities. In their passage they branch rectangularly and 
anastomose with neighbouring canals, a circumstance I have not before observed in 
the vessels of vascular dentine. Each canal becomes surrounded by a layer of trans- 
parent tissue, in which are a few lacnnse very similar to those seen in the cement ; 
eventually the canals are lost by the encroaching inwards of the transparent tissue, 
and lines of branching cells alone remain to mark their former position. 

The enamel could not be readily distinguished from that seen in the molars of 
Lepus timidus ; a tendency to confluent lamelliform arrangement of the fibres is found 
in places, and as it appears in a longitudinal section is shown in fig. 53. 

In the molar teeth of Lepus aquaticus (Bachm.) and Lepus sploaticus (Bachm.), I 
find no characteristic differences in the dental tissue by which they could be distin- 
guished from each other, or from the teeth of either of the preceding species of 
Hares. 

Before leaving the subject of Hares’ teeth, I should state that occasionally fine 
sui^lemental enamel fibres may be seen crossing the course of the ordinary ones at 
a right angle. They do not exceed the 15,000th of an inch in diameter, and are not 
constantly present ; indeed I have only seen them near the basal half of the tooth, 
where the enamel is not perfectly hardened. 

The facts which are recorded in the foregoing pages have been gathered from 
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caiefal and isapeided dusemtions made i^a iifnranls vt $60 mtt from 

the toedi. of jimoBs meoibere of the order Rodeadia.. Whim a <doi|iH. ft; to the 
nature of a tksae bat arisen, I have made nummnt aeotioaa from part^ 

md in difrierent directions of the same tooih. In tome inttmicet i have ma^ at 
maay as twentj^dive from the teeth of one species ; and have seidoiB oentented 
myself with less than three sections. , 

The condusions which these researches justify depend iiimnly on the accnntey with 
Wbid) the observataens have been made and recorded. 

Fortunately, preparations of dental tissues can be presmrved fitr an unlimited 
period : Imice my stateinents cab at any time be teined by an examhiatien of my own 
or corresponding sectioos. 

Those wbo win go ovm* 'the fidd of observation through which 1 have passed, will 
I do not doubt justify me in the li^owiog condusioiis : — via. That the teeth of some 
species d the order have spectic strnctnral characters by which tb^ can be distin- 
guished from any other known teeth. That in the teeth of all the Rodentia, excepting 
die family Leporidse, a portion of the enamd has a lamellifbrra arrangement of its 
fibres. That the enamel lameBee have a di&rent and disdnctive cfaaraeter in each 
of the larger grot^, and that the variety of structure is constant throughout the 
members of the same group ; we may take for examides, the Seioridse, the Mni'idse, 
and Hystriddae, in each of wfaidi the structure of the enamel is diffownt, and in each 
is highly distmctive. And tlmt the varieties in the structure of the dental tissues, with 
a isolated ensepdons, justify and accord with the arrangements of the members 
of tiie order into the several divisions preyed by Mr. Wavwkhoubb, and deduced by 
him from the relations the several parts of the skull. 

The mi^er in which these various modifications in toe stracture of toe enamd 
are brought about in its devdopment, together wkh the adaptation of toe vmved 
fiomiu ai enattel4iss»e to toe wants oi its possessors, will form the subjects of a fiitme 
communicatioB. 


Feb. 16,. 1860. 
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PLATE XLin. 

Fig. 1. The middle portion of a transreree section of the knrar inoiiornf Tamm 
L^steriy showing the manner in niiich the dentinal tubes am dhoonil©<^d 
from the piilpf-eavitf k that pari of the tooth wbieb is ahwt to eome inid 
wear by the development of a laminated snbgrannlar tissue. IW linear. 

Fig. A transverse section of a dentinal system. A, and pertpberal portion of two 
contiguous ones, B and C, from the tooth of Oiycteropua, showing the 
manner in which the connection of the dentinal tubes with the soefinse ^ 
the pulp^cavity is cut off* by the development of a laminated mass of traiuh 
parent and apparently stmetureless tissne. 

Fig. 3. A transverse section of a dentinal system, A, and a portion of a contigiiowa 
one, B, from the tooth of iMbyrmikodon Jaegeriy showing the disconnection 
of the tubes with the palp-cavity in A, and the process, C, by which this Is 
connected with a contiguoos $3r8tem ; also the peripheral line of cells which 
intervene and partially connect the terminal branches of the tabes of ad- 
joining systems. (This drawing was made from a section, No. 4 of a series 
lent to me by Dr. Mantbu^.) 75 linear. 

Pig. 4. A transverse section of a Haversian system from a Stag's antler which bad 
been cast, showing the transparent tissue lining the canal, and thus cutting 
off the connection of the canalicoli with the surface of the canal. 

Pig. 3. A transverse seetion from the extruded portion of a molar tooth of Lepm 
iimuhtSy showing that the medullary canals of vascular dentine become 
lined with a dense non-tubular tissue previous to the part coming into 
wear. 

Pig. 6. A portion of a longitudinal section from an upper incisor of Sciurm mger, 
showing, D, the dentine, E, the enamel lamellae in their rectangular positimit 
and P, the terminal or fibrous part of the enamel, in which the extent of the 
odour is marked by a vertical line. 225 linear. 

Pig* 7. A transverse seetion of the same lootb, showing, D, the dentine, and E, the 
enamel, in which the component fibres of two layers, the d^ctlssation and 
their continuance in the external part of the tissue, are seen. 225 linear. 

!%• d* An ohliiiue kmgttudindl section from the base of the same toolhj in which £, 
the alternate layers of the enamel kmelbe, are cot traniivm% and lon- 
gitudinally. In this part of the tooth the extecnat part at the enamel is 
pot fully developed. 
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flferwMi tridi irregular edist t >. ', ^ > > n'* > ».* 

f%i l9. «A<loagikaffiiM^ sewiouflrartb 

U,'"^ > 'titi^, abd O, thd tsetdeuttiiD, ta Che eater 'porttou of Mdeli 'cbetiiwiie {§ ar» 
ranged in rods, and is free from lacnnse. «• 

E|g^ tl<. Jl^portidb of a Itogitbdinal s^tien from ilie croim of a’tisolartcrtMi jrfi 
‘ <<i ScUirm erytkhpuki sliocHaf , D, a part Of tfae dendne cfitfa aim ialMa com* 
bined into fi, a portion of enaioel.' > > 

F%. t2. AfioitionofaiongitmdinalceciioaofBaai^iidterof.iA'vfiNi^pS'tdliim^^ 

• showing, D, tbe dentine, £, tfae enamel, CTHfa tfae kmodlm kaotnf tiie surfime 

df tbe 'dentine at a i%fat ang^, and F, Che enter fibrous dhdsItMi of tbe 
' enumd. 1&0 linear. 

IS. A transrerse section fiom tbe same tooth, sfaowiiig, O, tbe dentiaf^ and E, tbe 
enamel. 

F%. 14. A portion of a longitudinal section from (be upper Ineiseref Cttater' jSber, 

* showing, D, the dentine with a peripheral layer of eelis, E, Cbe lamelliform 
portion, and F, tbe outer fibrous portion of tbe enamel. 

Fig. tS. A transverse section front tfae same tooth, showing, D, the deotiae, E, tbe 
enamel, with the decussation of tbe component fibres of two lo«ninii», and 
I F, the outer part of the enamel. 
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< PLATE XLIV. 

Ilg. 16. A portion of a longitudinal section from an upper incisor oi 

showing a peripberai portion of dentine with tbe downwaid threotion of 
tbe branches of the dentinal tubes, and £, tbe enamel; A, aotaldi^iie loa> 
gitndinal section, diowing tbe fibres of alternate laminte divided traask 
‘VerSdy. ifiOhnear. 

Fig. 17. A mausverse seetimi from tbe same tooth ; D, the dentine, %, Che 
ISO fiotar. 

Fig. 18. A longitudinal section from an upper indsor of a Doraioose (ill^aefcr utef* 
hmaritt*) ; D, petiphentl portion dentine, tbe enamd, shucritif I#* 
curved enamel iaraellm and the fibres in tbe outer part of tfts tisswfi 300 
' linear. ^ , 

1%. 10. An oUiqoe longitndinal seetiim from the same toodt, «how fi)| y ftdSalteniale 
layers of enamel fibrfit dii^dted transversely with the telei«Mnilftte eews 
eaposed in their length. 800 Siiear. 

J%. 30. A transverse section of fihe sasse tooth. 300 liaemr, ( 4 
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(ttreetfam of the extenwl «ida. 4h ^ 7 rf;< < 'Ht n 

<r‘<4 >i'>>eiiaBitll«ii^^A^tldbr«i|fmrtcdiWfirpsiii«r>ttMi^4fl^^ 

pontUMl* *•>! •),( ii ) ' -i! 1- ‘V i!( 

lBg:.<B8i A <4artieKl ^aection froib liie li|q>«r iociior of,% i^rboft 
i'll < ' >>^iAa$^iD,aibdMukimittMoPed«r p»ripberalK^a^imta^Mt§bem>ugd 
vitb a fev tubes coatinaed into Ibe oater pait. l&QiHaMit'. > 

Fig^ 84i obUqtiiB loogi(a(jlaai s«etioo« sbomogieiunael fibres disided traasMBrap 
•>i i nodlongibBdinaUy. t >9!004ftiflMr. ' i 

]^. A traosvetse aeetion of im fif^r iaeisor of the Jerboa* Moving, JD*tbe den> 
tine, and E, the enamel, with the decussation of the fibres of oontigwnii 
‘ iajmrs in the bhnellifonn portion of the tissue, and thtir paiwlkd oonnse jW 
the outer part the enamel. 150 linear. 

Fif . 86i A lonig^itiudieal sceUon of a lower Incisoir of ihe Jerboa from near the base Of 
the tooth* showing, O, the dentine, and £, the enamel, mtb the lamdOas 
arranged k the length of the tpotb. 160 linear. 

Fig. Enamel fibres scraped from the partially caldfied tissue near the base of the 
tooth. 600 linear. 

Fig. 28. A transverse section of a lower inoisor <rf' the Jerboa, showing tiie emunel 
lamellffi divided transversely with the fibres of alternate layers cut ob> 
Hqnely, and the intervening one longitudinally. 

fig. 29. Hate A longitudinal section of a molar of the Jerboa, showing the 

periphery of the dendne and the dentinal tubes continued into the enauud* 
with the manner of termination of the tubes in the latter texture. 

fig. 89, A losgittKfinal section of a lower indsm* of a Rat (Mm deamanm), showing, 

' l>,lhe tenoinai portion of the dendoe, and £, the enamel, with its serrated 
, battibS and its outer fibrous porti<nk 300 linear. 

Figt 81.' An dbliqne ttansvene 'section frcnn the same tooth, showing the crosnng of 
the fibres of condguous layers, and the pattern thus produced. 300 IhMar. 

Fbl>t)|Ht.' A*ieciioa tboih the some tooth, in which the fibres of alternate layers asn 
divided transversely, and the intermediate ones exposed in their 

' ' > tiid shew mitthte dentienladoiis. 

Fiyif. bii Hanoiid fibres in various stages of devrioposiriit, obtained fiam tbe pardally 
na^ed dsBue tiMwC^the base of the inmsor. 

9I|[, 84. A kmgitadinal secdcm from a lower inciBor of the BaidL Vein (jitoimia gfa^ 
ibob^sbowif^atEdMdendeubteddiaiiuiteritftheeiUHn^laiiieiheand 
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F!f. 9S. A Icngitwdiiial section of the apper father ofthfe tSow ly ftw ^%<iiMii» lH3i>i)<|)j 
ift wliieli is itiowiijfiiffbe tcraileai porti^B tbe Anate 
placed eloRfated eelh, and the enainti with ttt dohfihMd lngNii of flib- 
liqnelj placed fibies and the parallel fibres of the outwr porilM af'^bellssnfi 
I30>&ie8r. 

1%. 36. A traasverw section iroati tbe sane todtb, shtmdag, P, t fae d c a< aa n »irod 1^ the 
enamel fibres pursuing a swpentine course in the hunelBfbna part of the 
tissue, and a straight parallel conrse in the external dMrien ^ ^ tisst. . 
130 linear. 


S7- Aa ohliqae longitndinal section fiom a lower indsor of the Spotted Cavy 
{Ceelogeii^s Paco), showing, D, tire dentine with its peripheral liQnBr ot celli, 
and £, ttw enamel with the coailnent layers, aad with fibres of alternate 
ones divided more or less transversely. 

fig. as. An obliqse transverse section from the same tooth, showing, D, the dentine, 
and E, the enamd with the fibres in their waved coarse in the lamdliform 
portion, and parallel coarse in the outer portion of tbe tismie. 

Fig. 30. An obliqne tramverse section from a lower incisor of Caproms* Pmurmeri, 
titowing, D, the dentine, and E, the enamel, which in this figore is rather a 
Vagram iflnstrating the arrangement of the enamel fibres, tban a fidthfU 
dehneatmi of tbe appearance presented in tbe section. 

Fig. 40. A longitudinal sectkm fimn tbe same tooth, showing, D, the denline, and E, 
the eoamd, with im continent laminae and tbe oblique constitacnt fibres. 

Fig. 41. An obEqoe tran s verse section from the same tooth, showing at £ the tq>> 
pearaace assamed by tbe enamel laminae near tbe tides tbe todh when 
the fibres arb oposed In their length in the middle part of the section. 


PLATE XLVI. 

Fig. 42. An ebliqim ttansvarse section from tbe upper incisor of SkhneMm JksMMifilh 
showing, D, the dentine, and E, the enamel, with the diraetieiniif tbs snattMfi 
fibres. 

Fig. 43. A kmgitudiaad seetimt frs«i the upper indsor of ffflfrtrrwfcit 

showing, D, tbe dentinevaad £, the enamettinth its oenflaeiAlRiilasi. IfiO 
linear. ^ 

Fig. 44. Plate XLV. A longkadiaal scffltiea from a lower spy pijr 

(CatM Jperm), showing, P, the periphetnl portbrn of 0m ft 

terminal layer of oblique doc^pited cells, and £, tbe sttuaslsi^ ft l!MHl4iMS|lpt 
laminae. 200 linear. ' , ‘ k ’ i 
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Fig, 45. A transverse section from an upper incisor of the Capybara {Hydrocharus 
Capybara), sbofving, D, the dentine, and E, the enamel. 150 linear. 

Fig. 46. A longitudinal section from the same tooth, showing the peripheral layer of 
cells, D, and E, the enamel with the penniform character of the confluent 
lamellae. 150 linear. 

Fig. 47 . A longitudinal section from an upper incisor of Brathyergua maritimm, 
showing, D, the dentine, and E, the enamel with its peculiar Hystricine 

* enamel laminae, and the large amount of the external division of the tissue. 

150 linear. 

Fig. 48. A longitudinal section of a molar of Pedetes Cafer, showing, D, the dentine, 
and E, the enamel, with the inner portion fibrous, and the outer lamelli- 
form. 

Fig. 49. A transverse section from the same tooth ; D, the dentine, and E, the enamel. 

Fig. 50. A longitudinal section from a lower incisor of the Hare {Lepus timidus), 
showing, D, the dentine, and E, the enamel fibres, without a lamelli- 
form arrangement, and without a division into an external and internal 
portion. 200 linear. 

Fig. 51. A vascular canal surrounded by a layer of non-tubular tissue, as seen in a 
longitudinal section of an incisor of the Hare. 300 linear. 

Fig. 52. A transverse section from a molar of the Hare {Lepus timidus), showing, D, 
the dentine with its large tubes, and E, the enamel with the fibres in the 
inner portion parallel, and in the outer curved and irregularly Hystricine. 
200 linear. 

Fig. 53. A longitudinal section from a molar of Lepus Americanus, showing the irre- 
gular lamelliform character of the outer portion of the enamel. 200 linear. 
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XXIX. Sequel to a paper on the Reduction of the Thermometrical Observations made 
at the Apartments of the Royal Society. By James Glaisuer^ Esq.^ F.R,S., of 
the Royal Observatory^ Greenwich. 

Received December 14, 1849, — Read February 28, 1850. 

In a paper which the Royal Society did me the honour to publish in the last volume 
of its Transactions, I gave the results found from all the thermometrical observations 
which have been taken at the Apartments of this Society ; and I stated that 1 had 
made some progress in the connection of this series of results with those deduced 
from the observations at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Since that time I have 
reduced the two series of observations to one and the same series, and I have now 
the honour to lay the results from their combination before the Society. 

In my former paper I stated that no observations had been taken between the 
years 1781 and 1786. Had the particulars of these years been about their average 
values, their omission would not have materially affected the final results, but on 
examination I found that those years were distinguished by very severe weather, and 
that their omission would have a sensible effect ; I have therefore supplied these par- 
ticulars, as detailed below, 

I also stated that it was doubtful whether the temperatures, as determined for So- 
merset House, were influenced by local causes. I have endeavoured to collect in- 
formation upon this subject, and of which I shall speak presently. 

I shall adopt the same: plan in the arrangement of the final results, which I pursued 
in my former paper, and present them for monthly, quarterly and yearly periods. 
The numbering of the Tables is continued from the former paper. It may tend to 
clearness if I speak of each preliminary investigation separately. 

Determination of the Mean lemperature of the Air at Lyndon in Rutlandshire^ the 
longitude of which place is (f 3' East of Greenwich and the latitude is 52® 32^ 
Norths for every month in the years from 1771 to 1799. 

The results of meteorological observations taken by Thomas Barker, Esq., at Lyn- 
don in Rutlandshire, and which seems to have been taken with care, were published 
in the volumes of the Philosophical Tmnsactions for the years 1772 to 1799. From 
these papers I have determined the mean monthly temperatures of the air, and which 
are shown in the following Table : — 
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Table VIII. — Mean monthly temperatnre of the Air at Lyndon in Rntlandsbire, 
from the year 1771 to the year 1798. 




Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Auguat. 

Sept. 

October. 

No?. 

December. 

3771. 

m 

34*0 

35*0 

40*0 

56*2 

8S-6 

61*5 

59*7 

32*7 

47*5 

4i*2 

41*2 

1772. 

32‘8 

34*8 

38*8 

43*5 

50*3 

62*0 



55*7 

32-7 

43*7 

89*3 

1773. 

37-6 

33*3 

41*2 

45*5 

49*2 

68*2 


62*2 

64*5 

48*5 

39*5 

38*0 

1774. 

31-2 

37*8 

mhwm 

46-3 

61*5 

60*2 


61-2 

64*2 

48*2 

39*0 

35*8 

1775. 

38-7 

42*6 

41*5 

49*7 

56*0 

62*7 


39*7 

37*8 

47*5 

37*8 

37-5 

1776. 

27*6 

38*2 

43*2 

47*8 

32*0 

59*2 

63*8 


56*2 

49-8 

41*2 

38-8 

1777. 

33'6 

34*2 

43*2 

46*0 

54*0 

57*7 

61*3 

61-3 

37-7 

49*8 

42*7 

36*2 

1778. 

34-5 

35-8 

EMM 

46*0 

55*5 

62-2 


62*3 

52*2 

44*8 

43*2 

42*0 

1779. 

36*0 

44*5 

44*2 

49*2 

54*0 

68*2 

65*3 

65*0 

^29 

50*8 


36*7 

1780. 

29*5 

36*0 

45*5 

43*0 

55*8 

68*8 

63*5 

64-0 

58*5 

48*5 


36*7 

1781. 


40*7 

43*0 

48*5 

53*2 

63*8 

64*5 

64*0 

67-5 

48*8 


40*8 

178S. 

39*5 

35*0 


42*0 

49*8 

60*5 

mmm 

EMM 

36*2 

45*5 

35*0 

36-0 

1783. 

37*6 

39*8 

38*0 

49*2 

50*0 

61*0 

67-7 

62*0 

55*3 

49*3 , 

42*8 

34*8 

1784. 

29-8 

32*6 

36*8 

43*8 

58*5 

58*8 

61*8 

67*6 

ES9 

44*2 

m\nm 

30*8 

1783. 

86-7 

31*0 

34*2 

47*3 

54*2 

62*0 

64*2 

58*8 

67*5 

47*2 

40*5 

35*0 

1786. 

36‘5 

36*8 

34*5 

46-0 

54*0 

62*2 

usm 

60-2 



E39 

Ther. broken. 

1787. 

87'* 

42*6 

44*2 

46*0 

53*8 

60*0 

62*5 1 

61-8 



38*8 

39*0 

1788. 

38*5 

39*0 

39*0 

30*8 

59*3 

61*5 

65*3 


67*5 

50*2 


34*2 

1789. 

34*6 

40*5 

36*0 

mUM 


60*0 

Emm 

■Sygia 

36-8 



42*0 

1790. 

39*0 

42*8 

44*8 

43*8 

65*2 1 

61*5 

63*0 

62*5 

55*2 


42*2 

40*8 




43*2 



39*8 

61-3 



47*8 

42*2 

33*0 

1792. 

36*8 

38*8 

43*2 

51*5 

52*2 

57*8 

62*5 

64-2 


48*8 

44*8 

40*2 

1793, 

36*3 

40*5 

40*2 

43*0 

63*2 

60*0 

68*2 

62-5 

55*0 

53*8 

43*2 

41*0 

1794. 

34*5 

46*5 

45*2 


53*5 

62*3 


61-8 

54*8 

49*5 

43*5 

37*S 

1796. 

86*8 

32*8 

39*8 

46*8 

34.3 

88*0 


64-5 

61-8 


mSSm 

44*5 

1796. 

44*8 

40*5 

40*5 

51*2 


60*6 

62*6 

62-3 

■jTjTja 

47*2 

40*5 

32*0 

1797. 

38*0 

88'2 

40*0 

45*8 


57*8 

66*8 

liygiM 


48*0 

41*2 

40*2 

1798. 

38*5 

38*8 

41*2 

61*5 

86*8 

65*8 

64-5 

64*2 

58*5 

51*0 

40*5 

33*2 


During twenty of these years simultaneous observations were taken at the Apart- 
ments of this Society. The following Table of comparison of results is formed by 
comparing the numbers in the preceding Table with those for the same months in 
Table 1. of my paper in the Philosophical Transactions, Part II., 1849. 
























Table IX. — Comparison of the mean monthly temperature of the Air at the Apartments of the Royal 
Society, with the mean monthly temperature of the Air at Lyndon. 
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By tfHuBg the means of the dlffereaces of the resfilts, we find that, the mdinj; of 
the .tbenRometer in air. at the Apartments of the Royal la , 


January was higher than at Lyndon by ' . . . . 
February Was’ higher than at Lyndon by . . . ' . 

March wm higher than at Lymdon by 

April was lower than at Lyndon by 

May was lower than at Lyndon by 

June was lower than at Lyndon by 

July was lower than at Lyndon by 

August was higher than at Lyndon by less than . 
September was higher than at Lyndon by . , . 

Ofctober was higher tbaii at Lyndon by . . . . 
November was higher than at Lyndon by. . . 
December was higher than at Lyndon by. . . . 


fo 

0‘8 

0^-8 

0*2 

0-6 

1-7 

10 

0- l 
0*4 

1 - 0 
1-0 
1-6 



Determination of the Mean Temperature of each month at the Apartments of the 
Royal Society for those months when no observations were made there. 

By applying the above numbers to those in Table VIII. when no observations were 
taiken at the Apartments of the Royal Society, the following Table is formed : — 


T&BI.E X. — Showing the approximate mean monthly temperature of the Air at the 

Apartments of the Royal Society. 






Approximate mean temperatiuv of the air. 









June. 

Joly. 




Nov, 

Dec. 




35*8 

39-8 

55*6 

a 


59-7 

e 

0 

mu 

e 

1771. 

31*5 

34*8 

54*9 

60-8 

53*1 

48*5 

42*8 

1772. 

33-8 

36‘6 

39-6 

43*3 

49-7 

60-3 

61 '0 

61*0 

66'1 

53*7 

WiVm 

40*9 

1773. 

38>5 

36'6 

4ie*o 

46*3 

48'6 

56*6 

59*5 

62-2 

54*9 

49*5 


39*6 

1781. 










67-9 

49*8 

43*0 

42*4 

1782. 

40*5 

35*8 

39*8 

41*8 

49-2 

58*8 


58*0 

56*6 

46*6 

36*0 

37*« 

1783. 

38*6 

40’6 

38*8 


49'4 

1 59-3 

66-7 

62*0 

55*7 

50*3 

43*8 

36*4 

1784. 

30*8 

33*3 

37-3 

43*1 

57*9 

57-1 


57*5 

58*4 

46*2 

42*0 

32*4 

1786. 

37*7 

31*8 

36*0 

47-3 

53*6 


63*2 

58*8 

1 57-9 

48*2 

41*5 

36*6 

1786. 

37*5 

37*6 

35*3 

46-8 

53*4 



60*2 

52*4 

1 

46*0 

mm 



And these numbers may be considered as being very nearly the true values ; they • 
are reduced to the same zero as those in Table I. of my former paper, and form apart ' 
of that series of values. 


Determination of the Mean Temperature of the Air at Eppmgfar every month 
from the year 1821 to 1840. 

Let us now proceed to compare the results of observations taken simultaneously 
towards the end of the Royal Society’s senes, made as nearly as possible tinder the 

















THtt ROrikt SOtiJfiW, AiJb AT T»fe H^OTAli bb8Blivl'rt>Rr,' ttteBftNWItfii. 

saoNk ciKOmstano^B Rs those at’ Lyiidoti at the begCbniog’ of thht ssrieS; with the ^ew 
of determining whether an agreenleflt exists in the' differences at those different 
epochs, and also for the purpose of assisting to. determine whether JUmdon be really 
wanner than the country, as affirmed* The observations which most folly satisfy these 
conditions are those made by Mr. Thomas Squire of Epping. This gentleman, on 
my request to furnish me with the monthly means of bis observations for comparison 
with those of this Society, most promptly and obligingly sent me the monthly mean 
from twenty-eight years’ observations taken on every day at S’* in the morning. 

The thermometer with which the observations were made was placed in the shade, 
at the height of 5 feet above the ground, facing the N.E., and an open country. 

These numbers I have reduced to mean values by the application of corrections, 
for that puiqiose (see my paper in Philosophical Transactions, Part I. 1848) then 1 
further reduced them to the elevation at Somerset House and for difference of lati- 
tude, and in this way the next Table was formed. 

Table XI.— Mean monthly temperature of the Air at Epping reduced to the eleva- 
tion and latitude of Somerset House, for the year 1821 to 1848. 



















During twenty -two of these years observations were taken at Somerset House, and the following Table exhibits 
the simultaneous results with tlieir differences. 

Tabi^b XII. — Comparison of the mean monthly temperature of the Air at Somerset House and at Epping. 
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By taking tke tnean of the nnmbers in each colnnui of differences^ we find that the 
temperature of the air at the Apartments of the Royal Society in 

o 

January was higher than at Epping reduced to the same level by . . 1'3 

February was higher than at Epping reduced to the same level by . 1*2 

March was lower than at Epping reduced to the same level by less than 0‘1 


* * f 

April was lower than at Epping reduced to the same level by • . . 1*5 

May was lower than at Epping reduced to the same level by • . . TO 

June was lower than at Epping reduced to the same level by . . . 0*6 

July was higher than at Epping reduced to the same level by . . . 0*2 

August was lower than at Epping reduced to the same level by . . . 0‘3 

September was lower than at Epping reduced to the same level by .10 
October was higher than at Epping reduced to the same level by . . 0*2 

November was higher than at Epping reduced to the same level by . 1*4 

December was higher than at Epping reduced to the same level by . 1*5 


And the mean temperature of the whole period was nearly of the same value at both 
places. 

Having obtained these results, and finding that daring the time the sun was 
situated north of the equator the temperature at the Apartments of the Royal Society 
was lower than at Epping, and that it was higher during the time the sun had south 
declination, I requested Mr. Squire to furnish me with full particulars with respect 
to the position of his instrument to the sun and to surrounding objects : the follow- 
ing is the information he gave me : — 

‘^The thermometer hangs near the north angle of a small projecting pier of a 
wall, nearly close to the brickwork, facing the N.E., and an open country. At the 
back of the wall is a grape-vine, and when in leaf, it so shades the wall that its tOTi- 
perature is not much affected by the sun’s rays; but,- before the vine is in leai^ it may 
raise the temperature a trifle ; yet from some casual observations scattered over my 
journal as tests, I do not find that the said thermometer is sensibly influenced by the 
heat of the sun at Ba.m., the time of reading the instrument. On the 13th of May, 
1847, 1 moved the thermometer a few feet from its former position on the wall, witii 
the same aspect, but, at the back of this part of the wall, there is a sort of grotto 
or summer-house, which is covered by thatch and completely interrupts the sun’s raya 
from the wall ; hence its present situation may perhaps be considered more eligible 
for a mean temperature than its former position, but I do not find any difference 
worth notice.” 

The general fact, however, of a higher winter temperature, and of a lower summer 
temperature at the Apartments of the Royal Society, is satisfactorily proved by both 
sets of comparisons, and it is evident that the same cause has been in operation at 
both times, and to the same amount. There can be no doubt that this cause is the 
vicinity of the river Thames to the locality of the observations. 
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f^termivatim »f the Motdh^ JUeaH< Temptratmre tie water ef th^ Thames ij^ -nfgkt 
end Igf degf i,/ivmi, theg^r 1846 to the year - •■."'■ 

The observatkttis to deterihine the temperature of the lliahaes ^ater Ard made by 
Liebtk Sanobbb, RJ^f. The inatrameAts oonaist of one maxithuib tHamoraeter ahd of 
<nie minimum tfaerinometei', suspended from the sides of the 7>reiadn0hght ‘HoAt>ital 
Ship, in a perforated trunk placed at about 2 feet below the surface of the Vdter. Ttie 
mnge of temperature during the day is nsuaily about 2*^, and the simple tiiithmetic 
mean of the readings of the aiaximom and minimum thermombters shows the mean 
temperature of the water. 


Table Xlll. — Mean monthly temperature of the water of the Thames: 



1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. ] 


Mean of all the I 

Mean I 

Mean of all the 

Mean 

1 Mean of all the 

Mean 

Mean pf all the 

Mean ' 


readings in each )tempera>| 

leadings in each 

tempera- 

1 readings in each 

tempera- 

readings in each 

tempera- 


month. 

ture of 

month. 

tore of 

month. 

ture of 

month. 

ture of 



1 

the 



the 

1 


the 



the 


Max. 

Min. 

water. 

Max. 

Min. 

water. 

M«. 1 

Min. 

water. 

Max. 

Min. 

water. 

January.... 

o 

44*3 

42*0 

43*2 

97*1 

35*5 

3§*3 

35*7 

35*1 

“ ! 

35*4 ! 

41*6 

39*6 

40*6 , 

February... 

46-3 

42*5 

43*9 

38*9 

37*2 

38*1 

41*8 

gYi™i 

4M 

44*2 

42*6 

43*4 

March...... 

48*2 

46-3 

47*3 

42*1 

41*4 

41-8 





45*7 

44-1 

44*9 

April 

61*5 

49-4 

50*5 

46*9 

46*4 

46*7 

' 5i*i 


50*6 

47:9 

44*8 

46*3 

May 

59-9 

57*2 

68-6 

58*6 


57*8 

' 62*6 

EBB 

6l*8 ! 

68*9 

65-7 

57*3 

June 

mtSM 

70*8 

71*9 

65*5 


63*7 

63*6 

62*6 

63*1 i 

65*2 

63*3 

64*3 

July 

67-4 

66*1 

66-7 

70*6 

66*5 

68*6 

66*0 



67*8 

66*1 

67*0 

Auguet ... 

68*8 

66-7 

«7*6 

66-1 

64-4 

66*3 

63-0 


62*5 ' 

64-9 

«2*7 

63*8 

September. 

64*7 

63*5 

64*1 

57-0 

56*5 

56*8 

, 59*5 

58*8 

59*1 

61*4 

68*7 i 


October ... 

54*2 

62*8 

53*5 

53*3 


53*2 

1 53*7 

50*8 

52*2 

52*8 

49-5 

51*2 

Npvember. 

47’6 

m^rn 

46*S 

47-9 

47*3 

47*6 





47*1 

44*1 

45*6 

December. 

37'6 

34*9 

36*3 

42*5 

41*5 

wm 

43*9 


42*2 

40*3 

36*8 

38*6 


By comparing the meant of these numbers for the four years, with the means of 
the readings of the makiinUm and minimum thermometers in air at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, for the same months, we find that the mean lowest readings of the watjer 
were higher in the twelve months respectively by 3°-9 ; 4‘’’6 ; 7°-7 ; 12®'3 ; 1 1°-5 ; 16°'7; 
12®‘4 ; 10°‘4 ; 10®‘7 ; ; 6°*3 and 4°’9, than the mean of the lowest readings of the 

air ; and it was lower than the mean maximum readings of the air by 3®'2 ; 4®'6 ; $ ; 

9°‘2 ; 6°‘0 ; 7°‘5 ; S"'! ; 6®'7 ; 7°’ 4 ; 6"’0 ; 4“'7 and 3°'0, in the respective months from 
January. These numbers are very large, and will fully account for the little ’ higher 
temperature possessed by places in the vicinity of the river, and these differctac;ea of 
temperature are probably the fruitful source of the London fogs. ^ 

Mr. Sanders, at my request, lias taken daily observations of the temperature of, the 
air at 32 feet above the water of the Thames at the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. durlqg 
the years 1847 and 1848, and at the boors of 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. in the year 184p. 
The result of these observations, compared with simultaneous observations taken ht 
the Royal Observatoiy, is as follows : — that the temperature of the air 32 feet almte 
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tbc| water, exceeds that at tlie observatory at6A;M, by 1®‘6 ; ; 0^*8 ; 0®*8 ; if *6 ; 0^f; 

0®*9 ; 0*®8 ; 0*^*2 ; and the twelve month# respeeWvdy ; and at 6 p.m. by 1®*2 ; 

0°*8; 1°0; 0°'S; 0°7; 9°*B; 0®6; 0^*8; l°-3 ; 1^0; 1^7 and the twelve months 

respectively ; that at 9 a.m, it was in excess in January by 1®*3 ; February by ; 
March by 0®-C ; April by 0®4 ; May by 2°*2 ; June by 0®*4 } and in October by if 6 ; 
tb 9 t it was of a lower temperature in July by 0®7 ; August by ; and in September 
by 0°*J ; that at 9 p,^. it was always of a higher temperature: the excesses wereO'^^l ; 
0^*3; 07 ; 0^*3 ; 1^*9; 2®-9; 1^ 5; 3°-2 ; 1^ 2 and l°*3 respectively. 

From these numbers, it seems that during the night houi*8, at all seasons of the 
year, the temperature of the air at the Dreadnought Hospital Ship is higher than at 
the Observatory, and that it is below only daring the midday hours. 

At times of extreme temperature the effect of the water upon the temperature of 
the air is very great. On February 12, 1847, the temperature of the air at my house, 
which is situated abotit one mile and a half from the river, was 6°*0; the low^t 
reading, 32 feet above the water of the Thames, was 16°*0; the temperature of the 
water was 33°; its heating effect upon the air in its immediate vicinity amounted to 
10°; at the Observatory the reading was 10°’5 ; and the heat of the water of the 
Thames seems to have influenced the temperature of the air at the Observatory to 
the amount of 4°. Some time since, on comparing the temperatures of the air as 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions in the year 1814, with corresponding tem- 
peratures as observed at Greenwich, I doubted the accumey of the former in many 
instances, on account of their much higher values; these investigations have now kd 
me to believe that the temperatures, as recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 
that year, are correct. 


Table XIV, — Comparison of the mean temperature of the Air at St. John’s Wood, 
and at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Month. 


1842. 

1843. 

Mean temperature of the air. 

Mean temperature of the air. 

Mean temperature of the air. 

At 

Rojal Ob- 
servatory, 
Greenwiim. 

At 

St. John’. 
Wood. 

In 

excest at 
St. John's 
Wood. 

At 

Royid Ob- 
servatory, 
Oreenwif^. 

At 

St. John's 
Wood. 

In 

excess at 
St. John's 
Wood. 

At 

Ro> al Ob- 

serratoty, 

Greenwich. 

At 

St, John's 
Wood. 

In 

excess at 
St, Johans 
Wood, 

January 

33-6 

34*3 

+ 0*7 

32*9 

32*4 

O 

-0*5 

39*9 

39*1 

-.4*9 

February ... 

35*3 

36-6 

+ 1*2 

40-8 

40*3 


36*0 

36-1 

+ 0*1 

March 

46'3 

46*6 

4 0*4 

44*9 

44*3 


42*9 

42*9 


April .........1 

mSBm 

46*6 

~0*4 

45*2 

46’3 

+ M 

47*1 

47*6 


May 

56*8 

57*0 

40*2 

1 63*2 

53*2 


52*2 

51*2 


June 

fi6'l 

55*9 

-0*5 

63'9 

62*5 

-0-4 

56*3 

55*2 

S -M 

July 

57-S 

56*9 

-0*9 

1 60-3 

59*6 


60*9 



August 


59*6 

-1*0 

6S’4 

65*5 

BSSfl 

62*1 

61*9 


September ... 

68-S 

57*8 

-0*7 

j 66-4 

66*2 


59*5 



October 

48-8 

49*1 1 

+ 0*3 

1 46*4 

45*8 


48*0 

47’6 

-0*4 

November ... 

4SI‘7 

4S*5 j 

-0*2 

11 43'8 

43*3 


43*8 

43*9 

+ 0*1 

iiSSiiBE9B 

40*5 

40*S 

-0*3 

1 •‘S’® 

44*6 

-.0*4 

43*9 

44*2 

+ 0*3 


4 E 


MDCCCL. 
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4 

Month. 

1844 . 

1845 . 

1845 . 

Mean temperature of the air. 

Mean ten^ratuee of the air. 

Mean temperature of the am. 

At 

Iloyal Ob- 
servatory 
Greenwich. 

At 

St. John’s 
Wood. 

In 

excess at 
$t. John's 
Wood. 

At 

! Royal Ob- 
j scrvatory, 
Greenwich. 

At 

St. John's 
Wood. 

1“ , 

excess at 
St. John's 
Wood. 

At 

Royal Ob- 
servatory, 
Greenwich. 

At 

St. John's 
Wood. 

In 

excess at 
St. John's 
Wood, 

January 

39-1 

38-9 

— 2*2 

38*3 

38*7 

+ 6-4 

4 S -7 

4§*1 

- 0*6 

February ... 

35 *£ 

35-7 

'■Sh 

32*7 

32*9 

4 - 0*2 

43*9 

43-7 

- 0*2 

March 

41*5 

41-6 

■SI 

35*2 

35*3 

4 - 0*1 

43*3 

44-0 

+ 0-7 

April 

51-7 

52-2 


•« 6-3 

47*5 

+ 1*2 

47*1 

46*8 

- 0*3 

May 

52-9 

32*5 


49-4 

49-2 

- 0-2 

34-6 

55*6 

■SSB 

June 

60-7 

59*9 


60-7 

60-6 

- 0*1 

65*3 

65-2 

- 0*1 

July 

61-4 



39-8 

39-4 

- 0*4 i 64*5 

63*6 

- 0*9 

August 

57-7 

57*4 

~ 0-3 

i 37-3 

57-6 

4 - 0*3 


€ 2*5 

- 0*7 

September ... 

56-9 

67-4 

+ 0*5 

l 83-6 

33-8 

+ 0-8 60-1 

60*1 


October 

49*5 

49*2 




-0*1 i 50*5 

49*9 

-0*6 

November ... 


43*3 


45*8 

43*3 

-0*5 i| 46-0 

44*9 

-M 

December ... 

33-0 

33-8 

-fO‘8 

41-7 

40*5 

-1-8 ; 

32*9 

32*7 

-0*2 


The observations at St. John’s Wood consisted of one observation of the niaxiinum 
thermometer and of one observation of the minimum thermometer, daily, as well as 
three observations at different times every day of other thermometers. They were 
made by George Leach, Esq., to whom I am indebted for these results. The mean 
ralues for the month were obtained by the application of corrections from iny tables. 
By examining the column of differences, no certain difference exists between the 
temperatures of the air at Greenwich and at St. John’s Wood. 


Table XV. — Mean monthly temperature of the Air at Fleet Street, London, as 
determined from observations taken by Mr. W. Simms, optician. 


1 Year. | January. 

Feb. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1838. 


o 

O 

O 

« 

0 


o 

O 

3^ 

42*3 

39*9 

1839. 

38*5 

40*4 

40*4 

41*2 

50*8 

61*2 

61*5 


57*1 

51*1 

43*6 

41*3 

1840. 

41*4 

38*9 

39'8 

52*3 

55*5 

58*9 

59*4 

65-1 

54*8 

48-9 

45*8 

36*6 

1841. 

35*0 

36-8 











1848. 












47*6 

1843. 

42^ 

37*8 

43-6 

46*2 

49*4 

53*4 

58*4 

62-i 


47*3 

45*9 

47*1 

1844. 

43*6 

35*8 

43-3 

49*3 

50*0 

58*2 


56*8 

57*5 

50*4 

44*8 

36*7 

1845. 1 

41*8 

36*2 


46*0 

46*9 

55*6 

58*6 

36-2 

54*3 

51*2 

47*8 

44*3 

1846. 

46*1 

45*4 


45*9 

53*9 

62*3 







1848. 

36*9 

44*3 


47*9 

57'9 

55*9 

63*4 

67*4 

58*0 

52*1 

1 44*1 

45*0 


These observations were taken with good instruments, and believed to be taken 
with every care : Mr. Simms very kindly lent me the original observations, from which 
I have deduced the above values. By comparison with the simultaneous observa- 
tions taken at Greenwich, it seems that the temperature at Fleet Street upon the 
whole year is 0®7 higher than at Greenwich. 
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Table XVI.— Comparison of the temperature of the Air at Somerset House, and at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and deduction of the numbers in every mon^^ 
necessary to be applied to reduce the mean values at one place to those at the other* 



4 E 2 






























980 aiR. lOI^AlSHiER ON THE THERMOMETRIGAL OESKRVATIONS TAKEN AT 
By'takfog 'thie nieans of tb^ nombera in each bolamn of difibrendes, that 


thd tetttpeiWurc of the ait at itbfe Apartments of the Royal Society tta« 

.Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in January by . t J*6 
Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in February by • V4 
j Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in March by . . Tl 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in April by . . . VI 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in May by , . , 1*1 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in June by . . . 0*9 
Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in July by . . . I'O 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in August by . . 1*3 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in September by . 1*1 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in October by . . 1*3 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in November by . 1*3 

Higher than at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in December by . 1*4 


And upon the whole year the excess of temperature at Somerset House was 1®*2 ; and 
to reduce readings taken at Somerset House to those at Greenw’ich, it is necessary to 
subtract the preceding numbers from them ; and it is necessary to increase the read- 
ings of the Royal Observatoiy by the above numbers to make them comparable with 
those taken at the Royal Society. 

One part of these differences is owing to the difference of elevation, and which will 
amount to about 0°*3 ; the greater part of the remaining difference is most probably 
owing to the vicinity of the water of the Thames, whose temperature during the night 
hours, at all seasons of tlie year, is several degrees higher than that of the air (see 
remarks following Table XIII.). 

Tlie general result of the preceding investigationwS, with respect to the temperatures 
of London and the country is, that those parts of London situated near the river 
Thames, are somewhat warmer upon the whole year than the country, but that those 
parts of London which are situated at some distance from the river, do not enjoy 
higher temperatures than those due to their latitudes. 

I proceed now to reduce the results at Somerset House to those of the Royal Ob<- 
servatory, Greenwich, by applying the numbers following the preceding Table to the 
numbers in Table I. of my former paper, and to those in Table X. till the year 1840. 
After this date the numbers are extracted from the several volumes of the Greenwich 
Meteorological Observations. 
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7able XVH.-— Showing the me^n temperature of each finonth at the Royal Obaar- 
vatory, Greenwicbi as found from the number 3 in Table I. of iny former paper till 
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By taking the means of the numbers in each eoluoin, we find that 

The mean temperature of January from all the observations is. 
The mean temperature of February from all the observations is 
The mean temperature of March from all the observations is . 
The mean temperature of April from all the observations is , . 

The mean temperature of May from all the observations is . . 

The mean temperature of June from all the observations is . . 

The mean temperature of July from all the observations is , . 

The mean temperature of August from all the observations is . 
The mean temperature of September from all the observations is 
The mean temperature of October from all the observations is 
The mean temperature of November from all the observations is 
The mean temperature of December from all the observations is 
And the mean of all the monthly results is 48®*3. 


3.^7 

38*2 

40*9 

437 

62*6 

58*0 

61*3 

60*5 

66*3 

49*3 

42*4 

38-8 


Table XVIII. — Showing the Highest and Lowest monthly mean temperature in 
every year from 1771 to 1849^ with the amount of difference of temperature. 


Year. 

Bf ontlily mean 
tempenture. 

Difference 
between 
the hottest 

Month of tempentura. 

Year. 

Monthljr mron 
tempemure. 

Difference 
between 
the hotteet 



Higheat. 

Lowest 

and eddes 
months. 

Highest. 

I^owest. 


Highest.| Lowest. 

and coldeef 
months. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

J 

si 

5§5 

60-0 

609 

62*4 

630 

62'8 

62-4 

670 

64-9 

65*7 

653 

692 

657 

595 
62-2 

596 
61-4 
60*6 
60*2 
599 

61- 4 

62- 2 
64’9 
65*3 
60-8 
599 
6.33 

61- 5 
59*8 
6;37 

62- 5 
64 8 
637 
60*2 
617 
61*4 
637 
657 
59*6 
60-9 

2S'9 

.32*2 

34*9 

31- 5 
39*3 
27*0 
33*9 
34*8 
34*8 
28*6 
;462 
34*4 
35*0 
292 
30*4 
35*9 
36*7 

29 0 
33*4 
38*6 
34-8 
34*9 
35*3 
33*3 
23*9 
30*4 
:i5*4 
3.37 

32- 8 
34*1 
36*1 
32*9 
.33*4 
35*6 
345 
40*6 
36 6 
36*0 
35*4 
34*4 

29*6 

27*8 

26*0 

303 

23*7 

35*8 

28*5 

32*2 

30*1 

37*1 

29*1 

24*8 

30*7 

30*3 

31*8 

237 

24*7 

31*6 

26*8 

21*3 

26*6 

27*3 

29*6 

32*0 

36*9 

29*5 

27*9 

278 

27*0 

29*6 

26*4 

.31*9 

30*8 

24*6 

27*2 

20*8 

27*1 

29*7 

24*2 

26*5 

July. 

July. 

August. 

August. 

July. 

July. 

August. 

July. 

July. 

August. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

July. 

August. 

August. 

August. 

August. 

July. 

July. 

Aug. and Sept. 
August. 

July. 

Au^ist. 

July. 

August. 

August. 

August. 

July. 

July. 

August. 

August. 

August. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

January. 

January. 

Fehniaiy. 

Januaiy. 

December. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

Februaiy. 

December. 

January. 

Februaiy. 

Jan. and Dec. 

January. 

December. 

January. 

January. 

December. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

December. 

January. 

December. 

December. 

February. 

December. 

January. 

January. 

December. 

January. 

January. 

December. 

December. 

January. 

Januaiy. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 
1821. 
1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 
1829. 
ia30. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1 1848. 

1849. 

6i*0 

57*4 
58*9 
61*1 
62*3 
58*9 
591 
66*2 
63*8 
59*5 
617 
62*6 
59*8 
62*5 
65*2 
65*6 
63*5 
61*9 
60*1 
63*0 
64*3 
61*2 
6M 
64*1 
64*4 
62*9 
61*3 
60*5 
60*2 ! 
62*1 ! 
60*5 
65*4 

61*4 

60*7 

65« 

65*4 

61*5 

62*9 

32*8 

35*1 

34*4 

26*9 

31*9 

36*6 

37*1 

358 

37*0 

317 

36*0 

364 

31*8 

36*2 

38*1 

32*0 

31*6 

39*8 

317 

30*7 

34*4 

36-9 

34*5 

40*2 

34*9 

36*9 

35*8 

28*9 

37*2 

33*3 

33*6 

32*9 

36*0 

33*0 

1 32*7 
32*9 
35*1 
34*6 
39*1 

2§*2 

22*3 

24*5 

34*2 

30-4 

223 

220 

30 4 
26*8 
27*8 
25*7 
26*2 
280 
263 

27 1 
336 
31*9 
22*1 
28*4 j 
323 
29*9 
24*3 j 
26*6 

23 9 
29*5 
26*0 1 
25 5 
31*6 
23*0 
28*8 
269 
32*5 
26*1 
28-4 
28*0 
32*4 

1 30*3 
26*9 
23*8 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

September. 

September. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

July. 

Au^t 

June. 

August. 

July. 

J uly. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July* 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

Au^st. 

August. 

August. 

Augimt 

July. 

June. 

June. 

fJaly. 

W 

August. 

January. 

Decemlier. 

Janoai*)*. 

January. 

January. 

February. 

December. 

February. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

Deccmlier. 

January. 

Februaiy. 

February. 

January. 

Febnury. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

January. 

February. 

January. 

February. 

December* 

February. 

Mardb. 

January. 

January. 

December. 

Jannaiy. 

January. 

February. 

December. 

February. 

Decemlier. 

January. 

January. 

December* 
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Tbe mean of all the difierences betwe^ the hottest and coldest months in ev^iy 
year is 28‘’’5. 

In the year 1790 the difference was 21®‘3 only, and in the year 1780 it was as large 
as 37°’l, these numbers being respectively the smallest and largest within tbe period 
of seventy-nine years. 

The coldest month in the year has occurred in January forty-three times, in February 
fifteen, in December twenty-one, and in March once ; this unusual circumstance took 
place in the year 1837. 

The hottest month in the year has taken place five times in June, forty-seven times 
in July, twenty-five times in August, and three times in September. 

The following are the values ofithe extreme mean temperatures in every month : — 


In January 1795 the mean temperature was 23*9, 
In February 1785 the mean temperature was 30*4, 
In March 1785 the mean temperature was 33*9, 
In April 1771 the mean temperature was 38*7, 
In May 1773 the mean temperature was 47*5, 
In June 181(> the mean temperature was 53*1, 
In July 1816 the mean temperature was 54*5, 
In August 1817 the mean temperature was 55*4, 
In September 1786 the mean temperature was 51*3, 
In October 1784 the mean temperature was 43*9, 
In November 1782 the mean temperature was 34*7, 
In December 1788 the mean temperature was 29*0, 


and in January 
and in February 
and in March 
and in April 
and in May 
and in June 
and in July 
and in August 
and in September 
and in October 1811 
and in November 
and in December 


1796 it was 45*3. 
1794 it was 44*7, 
1780 it was 49*2. 
1844 it was 51*7. 
1848 it was 59*7. 
1846 it was 65*3. 
1778 it was 67*0. 
1780 it was 65*7. 
1815 it was 62*3. 
and 1831 it was 55*0. 
1822 it was 48*2. 
1806 it was 46*8. 


It is clear from these numbers that observations for a few years only can never be 
of great importance, when we consider that the difference of the monthly means of 
the winter months may be as large as 20®, and of the summer months of 1 1® or 12®. 

By taking tbe means of the numbers in the Table in different groups of years the 
next Table is formed. 


Table XIX. — Showing the mean temperature of the Air at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, in every month in successive groups of years. 


Period. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

^iov. 

Ihc/ 

From 1771 to 1779. 

33*5 

3^7 

41*6 

45*6 

52*0 

58*4 

62-0 

61*2 

sS-e 

49-5 

o 

41*8 

39*4 

Froml7S0tol7S9. 

34*9 

36-6 

38‘8 

44*9 

62®8 

58*4 

61-5 

60*0 

86-7 

47'3 

40-6 

36-1 

From 1790 to 1799. 

35*8 

38*5 

40*4 

45-9 

50*9 

56*3 

60'9 

60-1 

35-8 

48*9 

41*8 

37*5 

From 1800 to 1809. 

37-0 

38*5 

40*6 

45-1 

53*7 

67'6 

6l‘3 

62-1 

36-6 

49-6 

41*8 

39*1 

From 1810tol819. 

35-2 

39*2 

41-3 

45<6 

52-6 

56*8 

59-9 

69-4 

S7‘8 

49-9 

42*4 

37*8 

From 1830 to 18S9. 

35-4 

38*1 

41*8 

46*8 

62‘6 

58-2 

61-8 

60-2 

56*7 

49^ 

43*3 

40*8 

From 1830 to 1839. 

36-0 

38*5 

41-3 

44*3 

52*9 

68-8 

62-3 

60-3 

35*4 

30'1 

43*1 

39*9 

From 1 840 to 1 849. 

Ei 

38-4 

41*9 

46*9 

54*3 

69-6 

61-2 

61-2 

36*8 

49-3 

44*0 

39*7 


The next Table is formed by taking the difference between the mean temperature 
of each month, as found from all the years, and the mean temperature of the same 


month in every year. 
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Table XX. — Showing the excess of the monthly mean temperature at Greenwich, 
in every year, above the mean temperature of the month from all the years. 




Nov « tabar 4 

l > cecntbcr . 


- f *5 

+ J *8 j 

+81 

+1*0 

+0*7 

-M 

-8*2 

-0*0 

-0-5 

-3*2 

-17 

-M 

-2*2 

+0*5 

! + S -3 

+0*3 

+ 1*3 

i +20 

+ 1*3 

-3*0 

i -83 

+2*8 

+4 H ) 

+26 

-05 

+ 1*4 

+07 

-29 

-2*2 

-08 

-0*7 

+2*2 

-41 

-77 

-2*0 

-0*3 

+0*1 

-8*8 

-5-4 

-17 

-7*8 

-2 4 

-2*2 

-3'6 

-4-3 

-57 

-2*9 

-07 1 

-2-8 

+0*8 

-0*2 

-1*8 

-9*8 

-2'.5 

-3*7 

+2*8 

+0-2 

-0*4 

+0*2 

-27 

-M 

-4*0 

-0-6 

+0*8 

+ 1*2 

-20 

+0*5 

+2*2 

-1 0 

+0 9 

-20 

+41 

-17 

+0*0 

-2 8 

-2*1 

-8*4 

-2-3 

-10 

+2*4 

+05 

-2-4 

-5*1 

-2-0 

+0*5 

-80 

-14 

-0*2 

-0 6 

+1*6 

-2*2 

-2*7 

+0*2 

-1*9 

-10 

-0*4 

—0*5 

+4*5 

+2-1 

+17 

-3*2 

-10 

-2*5 

+07 

+ 10 

+60 

+80 

+37 

-37 

-2*2 

-3*2 

+ 1*5 

-2*8 

+0-3 

—2*9 

+2*2 

+2-5 


-0*2 

+6-2 

+2-8 

-0*2 

-0*5 1 

-1*8 

-37 

-20 

-22 

-2*2 

-20 

-1*7 

+2*3 

+2-1 

-35 

-1*8 

+ 1-5 

-31 

-lO 

-4-3 

+4*6 

-17 

+4-4 

+0*8 

0*0 

-1*8 

-1*0 

-1*8 

-23 

-1*0 

+ M i 

+ 1*0 

+5*2 

+5*5 1 

+27 

+5*8 


-17 

+00 

+ 1*1 

+0'6 

+3*8 

+8*0 j 

+ 15 

-1*2 

+ 1*8 

+81 

-2*5 

+30 

+2*5 

-09 

+5*3 

+0-6 

+ 1*9 

+5*7 

-1-8 

-3*1 

-3*9 

+ 10 

+2*0 

-3*9 

+57 

+1*9 

+32 

+1‘9 

+1*3 

+3*0 

-1-0 

+ 11 

+5*8 

+ 12 

+17 

+2*2 

-1*3 

+0*0 

-3*9 

-I'O 

-0*9 

+0*8 

+ J -3 

-18 

+2*4 

+ 07 

-1*0 

-0 2 

-0*4 

+2*3 

+0*8 

-2-5 

+1*0 

-5*5 

-0*5 

+0*3 


-3 9 

+0*4 

+0*2 

-1-3 

+1*4 

+2-1 J 

+0-2 

+1*0 

-5*8 

+0*9 

+8*4 

+2*9 

+ 1*2 

+3*0 

-5*9 

+ 8*6 

^ + 4*5 

+40 















Tils ftdill‘Aij ^8 

' tfae‘tbi6aid8 df ihp ^mb^' id edch 'dolotdb'tdiboat' respect to sl|;ii,' we 

find that the v&Habflity df totoperaturd k ^i^tdst Id' the' Vdnte^ months; iis mew 
^alae in January is 3^'l; in both February and March i8 2^i6: in April » 2°'3; ii| 
pay and June is 2°*0: in the months of August, September apd October, whose ten^ 
pemtures are the steadiest, it is 1°‘9; in November it is 2°*0, and' in Depmberit ih 
^°'l, as in January. ' ' . ‘ ! j 

; The numbers in the preceding Table very clearly show that causes* exist, pt difidpid 
Rinses, which raise or depress the temperature, and which coUtimie through' tdnl' 
periods. ; . w , i j 

> As in the distribution of the positive and negative signs in the space of seveiftyf- 
nine years, we perceive a gradual increasing preponderance of the positive signs -ovp 
the negative signs, it sCems that the temperature of the climate during this period ihie 
increased. ' 1 

' As the mean results from so long a series of observations may be considered a^ 
true, having the advantage of being free from errors of observation and from thos^ 
arising from imperfect instruments, we may really consider the numbers in the ahovh 
Table as abnormal values ; yet as it seems most desirable to have those at the hegihnin|' 
of the series confirmed by the description of each year, made without instrurndhtal 
means, for this purpose, as well as for the comparison of the character of the climate 
at tlie beginning and at the end of the series, I have collected the following brief 
particulars of every year till that of 1800 ; after this time the general characters of the 
years are well known. 

1771- — There were frequent and very sharp frosts till April 20. On February 1 2 
the reading of the thermometer was as low as 4°; the month of May was warm; th^ 
summer was cool and dry ; October was a wet and windy month, and the weatoet 
was mild to the end of the year. The severe weather of the beginning of the yeaj* 
caosed a bad seed time, and the harvest was very late. 5 

1772. — ^Tfae beginning of the year was mild ; from the middle of January frosts anil 
great snows were frequent, and continued to the middle of March. Ibe isummerv^ 
very fine; the autumn was mild but wet, and there was no fit>8t till December 22. < 

' 1773. — ^With the exception of the latter part of February, which was.. stormyf 'im4 
Wet, there was much fine weather till the beginning of May ; then many morplitg^ 
were frosty, after which heavy ruin fell frequently till Jane. The summer was'fiJle ^ 
the autumn was wet. There were sharp frosts at the end of November mid at^' tbp 
beginning of December. 

1774. — ^Tbe year began with severe frost, and . tor nearly two months toe groond 
was frost-bound ; occasionally there were great rains or snow : the weatoer was mere 
moderate in April ; the summer was cool with heavy rains. The autumnal months 
were wet, particularly in September. Some snow fell in November end beginning of 
t>^mber. This year was remarkably wet. 

< 1773.-^ Tbe weather was mild at the beginning of the year. The summer was dry 
ilDOOCt. 4 F 
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and hot; thunder-storms were frequent, in autamn. The year was Very fine, and 
grain was cheaper than it bad been for many yeans past. 

1776- — In Jannary there fell a greater quantity of snow than had fidlen for some 
years, and the frost was supposed to have been the most severe since 1740. The 
frost went away at the beginning of Februaiy, and the weather following was mild 
and wet ; it became hot about the middle of April. May was cold and dry, with north 
winds ; after this the weather was mostly fine till the end of December, when there 
was a sharp frost. 

1777. — The year began with a sharp frost, and heavy falls of snow continued till 
towards the end of February ; for a few days about the end of March the weather was 
unusually hot, the reading of the thermometer being nearly 70® ; after this the weather 
was windy and cold till June. The latter part of the summer and autumn was fine. 
The year ended with frost and snow. 

1778. — There were frost and snow at the beginning of the year; the beginning of 
April was fine. The summer was fine and hot, supposed at the time to have been as 
fine a summer as that of 1762, if not as fine as the summer of 1750. Frosty mornings 
began in September, but were less frequent afterwards. On the last day of this year 
there was a violent storm, supposed by some to have been as violent as that of 1703. 

1770. — After the beginning of January there was no frost; the spring months were 
remarkably warm. In February wall fruit flowered ; the middle of April was quite 
hot, as was the summer and autumn ; about the middle of November there was a little 
frost, and again on December 22 : there was much sickness this year. 

1780. — ^Tliis year began with a frost almost as severe as that in 1772; there was not 
much snow, fmd the weather continued sevei-e till near the end of February. The 
month of March was warm ; it was hot from July to September, and mostly mild till 
Christmas, when a frost set in. The year was sickly. 

1781. — ^I’here was a little frost at the be^nning of the year ; the spring was mild, 
the summer was hot, and the ground was much burned. Autumn was fine and plea- 
sant, and there were only a few frosty mornings during the remtunder of the year. 

1782. — The beginning of the year was mild, but in February it was frosty, and the 
remainder of the winter was severe ; the spring was cold ; nearly 12 inches of rain fell 
in April and May; the weather was fine in June, but bad afterwards ; the autamn 
was cold ; it was severe in November, and during the first half of December. 

1783. — ^The spring was pleasant, with frosty mornings very constant till near April. 
A remarkable haze was prevalent all over Europe during the summer. The autamn 
was fine, and the weather was mostly mild till the last week in December, when a 
great fall of snow took place. 

1784. — There was steady frost with snow till February 21, and till the end of 
March the mornings were frosty^ and at the end of March there were cold winds with 
snow. This weather continued till the middle of April ; and till the first week in May 
frosty mornings were frequent, and the remainder of May was exceedingly hot. Tbere 
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were a few Iwt days in Jaly,bat tbe weather was preearknis throogboot the antaian ; 
aad ia December the frost was as severe as it was in January. 

1785. — 'The severe frost of tbe preceding month broke early in Janaary, but on the 
last day of that month a secmid very severe frost set in and eontraned tdl the nuddle 
of March. This winter was most severe. The summer and part of autumn were 
showery ; a heavy fall of snow took place at Christmas, with severe frost. 

1786. — ^Tbe frosts at tbe beginning of tbe year were of short duration. From tbe 
beginning of March there was a severe frost of a fortnight’s duration, and cold E. and 
N.E. winds were prevalent with frosty mornings till the beginning of May. Jane 
and July were moderately line ; August was cold and showery $ and from tiiis time to 
tbe end of tbe year there was a great deal of rain. 

1787. — The year began with open weather. April was ccddwith N. winds, aad 
vegetation was stopped ; during April and May frosty mornings were frequent, and 
there was a sharp frost on the morning of the 7th of June; it was a cdid summer; 
the autumn was mild, and there was a heavy fell of snow and a week’s frost at the end 
of the year. 

1788. — ^January and February were mild, tbe latter month being wet ; there was a 
fortnight’s frost in March ; there were several periods of hot weather in April, Miqr 
and June. The summer was in general dry ; autumn was fine ; there was a gentle 
frost at the beginning of December, then an exceedingly severe frost set in with heavy 
falls of snow, which continued to tbe end of the year. This year was remarkable for 
abundance of fruits, &g. 

1789. — ^Very heavy storms of wind and snow took place till the middle of January ; 
and large rivers were frozen over ; there was a great loss of fish in ponds from the 
severity oi tbe cold. After the frost broke tbe weather was mild, but windy and wet. 
During March there were nearly constant N. winds, and heavy fells of snow were 
frequent with sharp frost. The summer was mostly wet ; August was fine, adter which 
it wais agaun wet, amd continued so to tbe end of tbe year, with scarcely any frost. 

1790. — ^The weather was mild and open till April, when tbe first snow fell in the 
year, and the weather, during the beginning of this month, was the most severe daring 
tbe winter. Tbe summer was cool, cloudy amd windy ; autumn was fine and pleasant ; 
December was stormy with very changeable weather. 

179]. — Till January 6th there was frost; after this tbe weather was mild rill f(K 
wards tbe end of April ; there were many frosty mornings with cold N.E. winds in 
May. Tbe former part of tbe summer was cold ; frosty mornings were frequent titt 
tbe middle of June, the latter part of summer and autumn. During November and 
December there were frequent storms and fells of snow and frost. 

1792. — ^Tbere were frequent iriiarp frosts rill March, with stormy and wet weather; 
tbe beginning of March was mild, after this there was a frost of a week’s duiutioai. 
The aummer was wet and cold ; tbe autumn was wet, and Deccanber was clou^, 
with very little frost. This year was very wet. 

4 F 2 
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1798 . — January aad Febmary and beginning of March unere mild ; a fiost set in 
at the end of March ; there was a great fail of snow in the first week in April. The 
former part of the summer was cold, with frequent frosty mornings till Jane; July 
was wet ; the autumn was fine, mild and calm, and there was no frost till the end of 
the year. 

1^94. — ^Xbe year began with slight frost, which continued till the end of January; 
February was very mild; the spring was warm till May, which was cold ; July was 
hot ; the autumn was wet but mild, as was the first part of December, but the wea- 
ther during the latter half of the month was severe with heavy snow. 

1795. — ^The frost began about the middle of December 1794, was excessively severe 
in January, and continued till the end of March. There were very large falls of snow, 
and the consequent fioods were so great that nearly all the bridges in England were 
injured. Some snow fell in April. The summer was cold, with frequent frosty morn- 
ings till June ; there were some hot days in July, but it was generally cold ; after this 
the weather was fine till autumn. In December much injury was done to shipping 
by the strong S. and S.W. winds ; there was no frost. 

1 796. — January was lemarkably warm, with occasional thunder-storms ; there was 
no frost till March, and then of no long duration. The summer was cool ; the autumn 
was fine with a few frosty mornings at the end of November ; in December a severe 
frost set in, and the reading of the thermometer in many places on the 24th was 
below zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

1797. — ^During a few days in January the frost continued ; after this, till the end of 
March, scarcely any rain fell, and the weather was fine with frequent frost. From 
April to September there were frequent heavy rains. The summer was cold ; there 
was some warm weather in July ; the autumn in general fine, and the weather con- 
tinued open till the end of the year. 

1798. — With the exception of a few slight frosts, which occasionally occurred till 
March, the weather was open and mild. The summer was fine, as was autumn and 
the beginning of December ; after this a very severe frost set in, and the reading of the 
thermometer was as low as 5°. 

1799. — ^The severe frost which set in about the middle of the preceding month 
continued to the middle of January, and again set in towards the end of the month 
with much snow, which continued during the first week in February ; some snow 
fell in March, and the mornings were frosty till the end of the month. From April 
to the middle of November was wet ; December was foggy ; and after the 17th a severe 
frost set in with snow falling. The whole year was remarkably cloudy. 

If we compare the character of the preceding years with the abnormal differences 
shown for the same years in Table XX., the agreement is most satisfactory, and leaves 
no doubt upon the correctness of the numbers at the beginning of this series. I do 
not think it necessary to describe the years from that of 1800, as most of them are 
well described by Luke Howard in his ‘ Climate 6f London.' 
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Tablb XXI. — Showing the mean temperature in qnarteily periods, for the yem*, and 
' the same for successive groups of years, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 
the year 1771 to 1849. 
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Tabu XXI. (Cont^eiL) 


Year. 

Januaiy, 

February, 

March. 

Group of 
years. 

April, 

May, 

June. 

Group of 
years. 

July, 

August, 

September. 

Group of 
years. 

October, 

November, 

December. 

Group of 
yean. 



For the 
year. 

Group of 
yeaim. 

im. 

s6-6 

1 

0 

32*5 

0 

85*S 

I 

0 

42*8 

1 

0 

45*4 

1 

o 

1821. 

38*8 



51*3 


59’7 



47*4 



49^3 



1822. 

43-5 



56*0 


59-9 



45*5 



51*0 



1823. 

36*6 





58*1 



43*5 



47*3 



1824. 

1820. 

37-7 

38*3, 


►38*4 

49-4 

53*7 

►52*5 

60-1 

62-3 


>.59‘6 

45*9 

44*2 


►44*7 

48*3 

49-6 


»^48*« 

1826. 

39*1 


. 

54*0 


61 -a 



44*7 



49*9 



1827. 

S6-0 



52*4 


59*8 



45*8 



48*5 



1828. 

41"2 



33-6 


59*5 



46-X 


60*1 



1829. 

86*4 

J 


52*4 


67-0 



40’6 



46-6 

J 


1830. 

36-9 

1 


52*8 “ 


58*2 

1 


43*4 



47*8 

m 


1831. 

39*8 



53*4 


6l'3 



47*1 



50*4 



1832. 

38*2 



52*6 


89'6 



45*8 



49*1 



1833. 

38*2 



54*8 


57-4 



45*5 



49*0 



1834. 

1835. 

42*9 

40*1 


>.38-6 

54*3 

53*1 

►52*1 

61*6 

61*6 


►59*3 

45*2 

42*0 


►44*4 

51*0 

49*2 


.48-6 

1836. 

39*3 



51*7 


58*4 



42*8 



48*1 



1837. 

87-8 



48*3 


58*8 



44*3 



47*3 



1838. 

34*4 



49-8 


58*2 



43*1 



46*4 



1839. 

38*4 

J 


49*8 


58*2 



44*4 



47*7 

J 


1840. 

38*2 

- 


53*6 


58*1 

1 


41*2 



47*8 

1 


1841. 

38*4 



53*3 


58*8 






48*7 



1842. 

39*5 



53*8 





44*4 



49*6 1 



1843. 

39-6 



51*9 





45*2 



49*4 



1844. 

1845. 

38*6 

35*4 


►39-3 

66*1 

52*1 

>.53*6 

58*7 

56-9 


. 59-7 

42*2 

45*9 


>.44*4 

48*7 

47*6 


►49^ 

1846. 

43*6 



65*7 


1 62*6 



43*1 



51*3 



1847. 

37*2 



53*2 





47*5 



49*6 



1848. 

40*6 



55*3 





46-3 



50*2 



1849. 

41*9 



51*7 

- 

61'3 



44*8 



49*9 

J 



The mean temperature from all the observations 

For the quarter ending- March . 31 was S8'3, 

„ June . 30 was 52*1, 

„ September 30 was 59*4, 

„ December 31 was 43*4, 

and for the year from all the observations was 48°*29. 

By takit^ the difference between these numbers, and those contained in the pre- 
ceding Table, the next Table is immediately formed. 
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Tabia! XXII. — Showing the excess of the quarterly sund yearly mean temperatures, 
in every year, end the same for groups of years, above the means from all the years. 
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TiUUiE XXIi. (CootiiMied.} 


Teir. 

lamiary, 

fblirattry, 

March. 

Oronp of 
yean. 

K 

Jttne. 

Group ol 
yean. 

July, 

Aui^t, 

September. 

Group of 
yean. 

October, 

November, 

December. 

Group o£^ 
yean. 

3or the 
yemr. 

yean. 

isso. 

— 1*6 

a 

+ 0®4 


-f-9 

_ « 

-0"6 



.. 4»< 

18S1. 



-0*8 


•fO-3 


■ZSB 


+ 1*0 


IS22. 

■&I 


+2-9 

^B 

4“ 0-6 


+2-1 


+2-7 

J 

1823. 



-1-2 

^B 

-1*3 




-1*0 


1824. 

1825« 

—S'S 

0-0 

►+0*2 

-2-7 
+ 1*6 


KS9 

MEM 

>.+0*2 

+ 2*6 
+ 0*8 

Ul*8 

0*0 
+ 1*3 

►+0*5 

isee. 

+ 0-9 


+ 1*9 


MEM 


+ 1*3 


+ 1*6 


1827. 

-2*3 


+0'3 


+ 0-4 


+2*4 


+ 0*2 


1828. 

+ 3*0 


-fl-5 


+ 0-1 


+2*8 


+ 1*8 


1829. 

-1-9 

J 

nn 


--^2-4 

J 

-2*8 

J 

-1*7 

J 

1830. 

-1*3 ■ 




-1*2 


■Si 


-0*5 

■*1 

1831. 

+ 1-5 


I +1-3 


4- 1-9 


! +3*7 


+2*1 


1832. 





+0*2 


1 +2*4 


+ 0-8 


1833. 

-.(M 


+2-7 


-2*0 


i +2-1 


+ 0*7 


1834. 

1835. 

+ 4-7 
+ 1-8 

>.+0-4 

4- 2*2 
+ 1-0 


4- 2*2 
+ 2*2 

►~0*1 

+ 1*8 
-1-4 

► + 1'0 

+2*7 
+ 0*9 

►+0*3 

1836. 

+ M 




-1*0 


-0-6 




1837. 

-0*5 


~3*8 


—0*6 




-1*0 


1838. 

-.3-8 


-2*3 


-1*2 




-1*9 


1839. 

+0*1 


-2-8 


-1*2 


+ 1*0 


-0*6 

- 

1840. 

0*0 


+ 1*5 


-1-3 ' 


-2*2 


-0*5 

■J 

1841. 

+ 0*1 


+ 1*4 




mssm\ 


msm\ 


1842. 

+ 1-3 


+1*7 


+ 1*3 


■SSI 


+ 1*3 


1843. 

+ 1-3 


-0*2 


+ 1*4 


+ 1*8 


+ M 


1844. 

1845. 

+ 0*4 
-.2*9 

.+1-0 

+3-0 

0*0 


-0*7 

-2*6 

►+0*3 

-1*2 

+2*5 

►+1*0 


►+1-0 

1846. 

+5-4 


+ 341 


+ 3*2 




+ 3*0 


1847. 

-1*1 


+ 1-1 

'^B 

+ 1*2 


+ 4*1 


+ 1*3 


1848. 

+2*3 


-f3*2 




+ 3*1 


+ 1-9 


. 1849. 

-f3-6 J 


Bil! 

■11 

+ 1-9 


+ 1*4 


+ 1*6 



The sign — denotes that the temperature of that period was below the average, 
and the sign + denotes that it was above the average. 

These numbers do not at all confirm the idea that a hot summer is either preceded 
or followed by a cold winter, or vice versd ; on the contrary, it would seem that any 
hot or cold period has been mostly accompanied by weather of the same character. 
The cold year of 1771 was followed by two cold years. The hot year of 1779 was 
preceded by one warm year and followed by two others. In 1780 the extreme cold 
of January was more than counterbalanced by the extreme heat of March. The cold 
year of 1782 was followed by a long series of cold years. The very cold year of 1799 
was followed by a cold autumn and winter. The warm year of 1806 was preceded 
by a warm winter. The very cold year of 1814 (the last very cold year we have had) 
was preceded by a cold summer, autumn and winter. The hot year of 1818 was pre- 
ceded by a moderate winter, and was followed by a warm one. The hot year of 1822 
was preceded by a warm winter and was followed by a moderately cold one. The 
hot year of 1 834 followed a very mild winter and was followed by another. The hot 
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year of 1846 was preceded by a warm winter and was followed by a moderate one. 
The warm year 1848 was both preceded and followed by warm periods. 

The mean temperatures of the years 1771, 1782, 1784, 1786, 1799 and 1814, were 
rU below 46°; the coldest was 1784, and its value was 45°*1. ^ 

The mean tempemtures of the years 1779, 1818, 1822, 1834 and 1846, were al^ 
above 50°*5 ; the year of highest temperature was 1846, and its value was 51°*3. 

Thus seventy-nine years, from 1771 to 1849 inclusive, gives a mean temperatur^ 
of 48°*3, with a variation, between one year and another, from 45°*1 in 1784 to 61°^3 
in 1846; the difference is 6°*2. 


j 

Table XXIII. — Showing the mean temperature of the Air in Spring, Sitmmerj| 
Autumn, Winter, and for the year from March, and the same for successive groups 
of years. j 



4 a 


mKCcu 
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Tamur XXIII. (Gaatiawei,) 



The mean temperature from all the results for Spring is 4^4 

The mean temperature fi*om all the residts for Summer is 60*0 

The mean temperature from all the results for Autumn as 49*8 

The mean temperature from all the results for Winter is 87*6 

The mean temperature from all the results for the Year is 48*3 


Hie mean temperature of spring, from all the obsenratioitt, is 46*'4. 

The yeais aJistingnished by cold springs were 1771, 177*, 1782, 1786, 1789, 1799, 
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IS12, 1814, IBl'di 1837, 1838 184&, and’ thei aaean of their tenpendvreft ams 

^“•l. * 

Tlie coldest spring, dari^. the wbdie periodi, was in. the jtaar 1837, and its aaeaa 
teaoperatare was 48<’'8. 

The years distinguished by hot springs were 1778, 1780, 1811, 1822^ 183(H 1841 
and 1848, and the mean of their temperatares was 50^*0. 

The hottest spring, during the whole period, was 1778, and its mean temperature 
was 60®'8. 

The mean temperature of summer, from all the observations, is 60°'0. The years 
distinguished by cold summers were 1771, 1784, 1799, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1816,. 1817* 
and the mean of their teu^ratnres was 56-^'9. 

The years distinguished by hot summers were 1773, 1779, 1780, 1781,. 18^18, 1828, 
1831, 1834, 183&, 1842 and 1846, and the mean of their temperatures was ^°'2. The 
coldest summer within the period was that in the year 1816, and its mean tempera- 
ture was 55‘’'2. The hottest summer within the period was that in the year 1 846j and 
its mean temperature was 64°'3. 

The mean temperature of autumn, from all the observations, is 49°'3. The years 
distinguished by cold autumns were 1771, 1782, 1786, 1789 and 1829, and the mean 
of their temperatures was 4'6^‘9. 

The years distinguished by hot autumns were 1779, 1796, 1804, 1806, 1811, 1818, 
1821, 1822, 1831 and 1846, and the mean of their temperatures was 52°'3. The coldest 
autumn within the period was that in the year 1786, and its mean temperature was 
44°'2. The hottest autumn within the period was that in the year 1718, and its oaean 
temperature was 54°‘5. 

The mean temperature of winter, from ali the observations, was 37®’6. The y^rs 
distinguished by cold winters were 1783, 1784, 1794, 1796, 1813 and 1829; Che 
mean of their temperatures was 32‘’'6. 

The years distinguished by warm winteis were 1778, 1795, 1803, 1806, 1821, 1827, 
1833, 1845 and 1848, and the mean of their temperatures was 42°‘l. 

The coldest winter within the period was that in the year 1794, and its mean teta- 
perature was 31°'6. 

The warmest winter within the period was that in the ymiv 1795, and its mean nahie 
was 43‘’'2. The winters of the years 1833 and 1845 were remarkably warm, behig’ 
both of the value of 43P-1. 

By taking the difference between the mean temperature of each period from alt the 
observations, and the mean temperature for the same period, in every year, the neat 
Table » formed. 


4o2 
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Table XXIV.— Showing the ecoess Of the mSAtf tSmpersftare, in every year, in Spring, 
^mmer. Autumn, Winter, and the Year, above the mean temperatnre for each 
' 1 period firam all the years, and the same for groups of years. 
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Tamb XXIV. (Continued.) 



Spring. 

1 Summer. 

1 Autumn. 

1 , Winter. 

1 ;rhe year finoyn Manh. | 

T « ir . 

r 

... .MAECh* 

Onmp of 
yetrs. 

1 Jnne.^ 
July, 
Attguet. 

Ofoup of 
yean. 

September, 

October, 

Korember. 

Grbup of 
yean. 

Deosmbar, 

January, 

Februa;^. 

Ordttp of 
yean. 

Wbble 

year. 

Group of 
yean. 





B 

- 1*6 

L 

0 


m 

- 8*6 

HB|i 

1821 . 

+ 1-1 


- 9’9 


- i - 3*3 



+ 4*9 


+ 1*8 


1822 . 

+ 3*5 


+ 9*1 


4 - 2*9 



- 9*9 


4 - 1*6 



K2B 



^^B 

- 0*6 




^^B 

^H(7b 


1 1824 . 

1 1825 . 

- 2-1 
+ 0*5 

>-+ 6-7 



4 - 9*0 
+ 1-3 


>- 0*7 

+ 1*8 
+ 0*7 

IQ 

+ 0*9 
+ 1*9 

>+ 0*5 


+ 1-0 


- f 3-9 







■XSB 



+ M 







+ 3*8 


+ 1-6 



- fl -7 




4 - 1*4 





^ESEbI 




J 

mm 


- 9*6 

1 


- 4*3 


hbI 



+ 3-9 




4 - 0*4 

"1 


- 0*8 


IRHi 

BSZII 


1831 . 

+ 1*9 


! 4 - 2-3 


4 - 2*6 



+ M 


KBBI 


183 ^. 

0*0 


■xsa 


4 - 1-3 



- f 9*9 


4 - 1-0 


1833 . 

4 - 1-0 


- 0*5 


- 0*9 



4 - 5*5 


4 - 1*3 


1834 . 

1835 . 

+ 9-9 
+ 0-4 


+ 2-5 
+ 2*6 

> 4 - 0*5 

4 - 1*8 

4 - 0*1 


>- 0*9 

4 - 9*5 

- 1*3 

»+ 0-9 

+ 9*9 
+ 0*5 

>+ 0*4 , 

■mg 



4 - 0*3 


- 1*8 



+ 1*4 




1837 . 

- 5-5 


- 0*9 


- 0*4 



- 3*3 


- 2*3 


1838 . 

- 1*8 


- 0*9 


- 0*8 



+ 0*7 




1839 . 

- 3*1 


BB 


4 - 0*4 

J 


BB 




1840 . 

- O-l 


- 0*1 - 


- 1*1 

1 




- 1*9 

H 

1841 . 

+ 3-7 


- 1*8 


4 - 0*6 



+ 0*6 


+ 0*8 


1849 . 

+ 1-4 


+ 2-8 


- 1*0 



+ 2*7 


+ 1-6 


1843 . 



— 0*9 


+ 1*1 



+ 1*8 


+ 1*0 


1844 . 

1845 . 


B 

- 0*1 

- 0*7 

>- h 0*7 

+ 0*9 
-|- 0*6 


> 4 - 0*8 



4 - 0*1 

+ 0*7 

y + l-O 

1846 . 



4 - 4*3 


4 - 3*0 





+ 1*5 


1847 . 



4 - 1-8 


4 - 2*1 





+ 1-9 


1848 . 



- 0*5 


4 - 1-2 





4 - 2*4 


1849 . 

mmogii 

■i 

4 - 1*0 


4 - 2*0 


IHl 

■HBBBBE 

■I 

■sai 

■■■■■■■■a 

Bm 


The sign — denotes that the temperature of that period was below the average, 
and the sign + denotes that it was above the average. 

By taking the mean of the numbers for each period, without regard to gauge. 

The mean variability in Spring is . . . i*6 

The mean variability in Summer is . . . 1*5 

The mean variability in Autumn is . . r4 

The mean variability in Winter is . . . 2*2 

The mean variability in the Year is . . . 1*1 

All the following Tables are based upon the readings of self-registering thermo- 
meters, and exhibit the extreme readings at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 
and at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. The first process in their formation was 
the copying from the Philosophical Transactions every reading of these thermometers, 
arranging all the minimum readings one under the other, and all the maximum read- 
ings similarly under each other, and then taking their monthly mean readings, or 
otherwise as was necessary to the construction of the Tables. 
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Table XXV. — Showing the aMnn ecsMitog of Hte minimiifB temperature, and 

dork^ the whMe time tbtrt the maximam and' iBeDinufli' a e lf t-fe glt e r ii i y thetie- 
vember, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
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T4BiiBaXXVIi<'trSboi«)«g itb(jjiH0halti«nd< knneti.«ndiiDgBiiJl)jrn(lbe tjctf-nepsteraf 
were in use at the Apartments of the Royal$So<li«l^;aiid at thoiRofiaLtCNiscma^Bi^ 



By comparing the readings of' the two places foe. tfae.years fl641,; 1843 and 1843^ it 
grees below those at the Apartments of the Royal Society. i In Jaanary lSil the 
the difference is wholly attributable to the effect of the comparative beat^iWatCr bf 
places at some distance from and those hear Ibe river. :Tbe raaximani tmperatnrea 
1841 at Somerset House I think must be erroneous. ..ii' 






































TUE EOTAL AMD AT TSE.ROTA&HaB8nUrAT09Yi'OIUMafWfe&. '4&1 

A^Aximoni and femimura tiienDoiB^rB ia eadi inoiitb dachig ibawtidie time 
Gveemriebi fMm the year 1841 4e 1849. 



Wy. 

Ahfuat. 

Beptenber. 

1 Oofeobar. 

f November. 

1^ Doeetnber. j 


IMbigortiMtlMmio. 

Ratdiiic cf the 

Beedlttg ef the tharmfr. 


iBea^ttiig of the Oieiino* 


Ywm, 

MMtm fak tkk* tRMmth. 

wetenim 


meieni in the month. 


1 iheiete in the month. 



Loirwt* 

Higfaeat. 

lAMVWt. 

Elgheat. 

Loweat. 

Highest. 

Ijoweet. 

Migheec. 



j Isoweet. 

Highest. 

IHM. 

5i 

si 

4 

7l 

si 

MM 

si 

oi 

S&l 

si 

in 

si 

im* 

46 

76 

51 

79 

45 

78 

42 

68 

28 

36 

34 

56 

1798. 

44*5 

77*5 

48 

80 

45 

79 

30 

59 

29 

67 

4 

51 

1797. 

48 

85 

48 

76 

42 

71 

35 

68 

27 

57 

29 

56 . 

1798. 

51 

78 

52 

83 

44 

76 

32 

64 

25 

60 

11 

50 

1789. 

48 

77 

47 

73 

42 

72 

35 

63 

32 

58 

17 

50 i 

1800. 

50 

81 

49 

89 

41 

77 

35 

66 

30 

59 

29 

51 

1801. 

47 

79 

51 

79 

46 

73 

34 

66 

26 

60 

23 

5t 

1809. 

45 

71 

50 

82 

40 

75 

33 

75 

80 

58 

29 

SO - 

1808. 

51 

86 

47 

81 

38 

75 

38 

67 

31 

57 

21 

55 ( 

1804. 

49 

80 

49 

81 

45 

81*5 

88 

68 

34 

59 

19 

51 r 

1806. 

50 

79 

51 

79 

43 

79 

35 

63 

31 

55 

25 

54 

1808. 

52 

81 

51 

80 

44 

73 

85 

65 

36 

60 

39 

67 

1807. 

48 

85 

52 

80 

88 

72 

39 

68 

28 

56 

28 

51 

1808. 

50 

93-5 

51 

80 

39 

71 

35 

63 

31 

56 

19 

53 

1809. 

50 

78 

49 

79 

40 

72 

35 

65 

29 

54 

32 

54 

1810. 

51 

78 

50 

80 

48 

83 

SO 

68 





1890. 

50 

80 

46 

77 

88 

73 

39 

65 

31 

56 

25 

57 

1821. 

46 

74 

50 

77 

46 

75 

41 

68 

84 

63 

36 

56 

1892. 

53 

76 

50 

80 

45 

70 

41 

66 

38 

61 

23 

54 

1823. 

49 

74 

49 

78 

40 

73 

37 

62 

29 

55 

29 

53 

1824. 

51 

81 

50*5 

77 

37 

81 

31 

65 

29 

60 

81 

54 

1825. 

51 

89 

53 

84 

47 

77 

33 

68 

29 

58 

28 

53*5 

1826. 



55 

81*2 

43*8 

72*3 

37*6 

67*8 

26*8 

52*3 

32*2 

53 

1827. 

51*8 

81*1 

48*3 

80*2 

47*7 

70*0 

36*4 

67*7 

23*8 

55*8 

30*8 

54*8 

1828. 

46*8 

787 

49*8 

72*7 

44*9 

72*8 

86-5 

63*3 

25*7 

58*4 

388 

55« 

1829. 

48-7 

747 

46*7 

76*5 

42*4 

66*7 

83*3. 

61*4 

26*8 

52*7 

18-2 

46*0 

1830. 

48*8 

85*8 

46*0 

77*7 

43*8 

69*8 

35*2 

66-5 


585 

15*8 

47-2 

1831. 

52*3 

80*8 

54*4 

79*7 

46*5 

78« 

40*3 

68*2 

28*7 

67*2 

29*8 

55*6 

1882. 

49*6 

81*2 

47*0 

81*8 

41*6 

72*9 

89*4 

68*2 

36*3 

69*3 

32*3 

55*8 

1833. 

47-3 

80*5 

48*2 

75*3 

41*0 

67*2 

38*3 

62-3 

1 31*6 

59*7 

32-9 

55*6 

1834. 

51*4 

86*7 

46*2 

85*3 

46*8 

74*0 

34*4 

70*2 

I 33*2 

61*5 

29*2 

54*5 

1885. 

50*6 

84*2 

51-8 

80*6 1 

46*4 

76*3 

35*4 


34*9 

55*5 

21*0 

51*6 

1836. 

46f2 

85*2 

48*4 

78*4 

40*7 

69*6 


61-2 

31*8 

66*7 

274 

55*7 

1837. 

47*5 

79*6 

48*5 

78*8 

44*4 

69*7 

S5‘i 

68-5* 


56*4 

31*7 

55*3 

1838. 

49*6 

79*0 

46*5 

76*0 

42*8 

69*5 

82*8 

63-5 


57*7 

29^8 

1 

1839. 

48*6 

80*3 

45*4 

78*6 

45*0 

70-0 

S7’S 

63*5 

38*8 

553 

32*0 

54*6 

1840. 

49*4 

77*2 

52*4 

80*0 

417 

75*7 

BBS 

60-7 

30*3 

60*6 

21*2 

55*5 

1841. 

49*8 

8(h3 

50*0 

775 

42*8 

74*6 

S7^ 


28-2 

58*6 

29*9 

55*8 

1842. 

50*4 

82*7 

50*0 

870 

44*4 

76-0 

S40 

60*7 

35-6 

55-5 

84*7 

57*5 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

1840. 





1 




23*8 

61*2 

16*4 

55*2 

1841. 

44*3 

76*0 

45*5 

79*6 


79*6 

32*2 

64*6 

22*2 

58*8 

24*3 

534> 

1842. 

45*5 

78*8 

47*5 


41*1 

75*8 

28-3 

60*9 

31*1 

55*9 


56*2 

1843. 

44*6 

89*8 

472 

82*8 

34*0 

79-9 

28*5 

70*4 

27*4 

57*5 

25*6 

54*7 

1844. 

4M 

87*4 

42*8 

75*4 

34*8 

msm 

30*8 

674 

27*4 

58*1 

2M 

49^ 

1845. 

44*6 

833 

43*2 

77*8 

33*4 

73*5 

31*4 

67-6 

29*1 

59-6 

28*0 

55*5 

1846. 

49*1 

98-S 

47*5 


89*2 

86*4 

35*0 

67*7 

23*4 

61*5 

1S« 

400 

1H47. 

45*4 

89*0 

42*0 

87*3 

mmm 

72*5 

33*0 

73*2 

24*5 

66*3 

25*0 

59*5 

1848. 

42*2 

85*.3 

42*6 

75*.'} 

32*8 

78*8 

32*4 

74*0 

25*2 

57*8 

21*8 

62*8 

1849. 

47*0 

84*1 

42*4 

82*5 

4S-7 

79*0 

81*5 

69*7 

28*5 

61*7 i 

18« 

56*3 


adll be seen that the miDitnum temperatures at the Observatory are usually some de- 
reading at the Observatory was as low as 4°, whilst that at Somerset House was 14®'9 ; 
the Thames, and this difference is always shown at those low temperatures between 
at the Observatory are usually the higher, but not always so ; the maximum in June 

4 H 


MDCCCL. 
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Table XXYII. — Showing the extreme readings of the thermometer in every yehr that 
seif-registering thermometers were used at the Royal Society’s Apartments, and 
from the y«ir 1840 to 1849 at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


At the Apitftmeiit* of the SocSoty. 



1841. 82*8 

1842. 90*5 

1843. 89*8 

1844. 87*6 

1845. 86*0 

1846. 93*3 

1847. 89*0 

1848. 85*3 

1849. 84*1 


On May 27* 
On August 10. 
On July 6. 

On June 25. 
On June 13. 
On July 5. 

On July 12. 
On July 14. 
On July 8. 


Jewett readings. 


January 10. 

January 25. 

I>erf‘mber 23. 

February 28. 

December 29* 

December 31. 

January 1. 

December 20. 

January 16. 

.Tanuary 26 and February 11. 
December 24. 

February 2. | 

March 1 3. ; 

January 15 and December 8. 
January 22 ami February 15. 
January 18 and 19* 

January 17* ! 

January 5. 

January 2, 3 and February 27* 
December 30. 

January 15. 

January 14. 

Februarj'^ 5. 

On January 16. 

On January 3. 

On November 12. 

On December 28. 

On December 25. 

On January 8. 

On January 5. 

On January 23. 

On December 24. 

On December 25. 

On January 2. 

On January 2. 

On January 16. 

On January 30. 

December 18. 

On January 9* 

On January 24. 


On January 9« 

On January 23. 

On February 15. 

On Janitary 3. 

On Februaiy 11. 

On December 14 and I 
On February 11. 

On January 28. 

On December 29. 
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From the parjticulare ju thia Tables it aeeros that the bigheat readiof of the tb^-t 
nometer witbio the year baa occurred three times in seventeen times in June* 
twenty-four times in July, ten times in August, and three times in S^teraber. 

The lowest reading of the thermometer in the year has occurred twenty-eight 
times in January, nine times in February, once in March, once in November, and 
fourteen times in December. 


Tabi-b XXVIII.— Showing the highest and lowest temperature during the period in 

each month. 


Month. 

At the Apartments of the Royal Society. || 

At the Royal Observatory, Ch 

reenwich. 

The lowest 
reading of 
the thermo* 
meter. 

The highest 
reading of 
the thermo- 
meter. 


Mean of all the 

The lowest 
reading of 
the thermo- 
meter. 

riie highest 
reading of 
the thermo- 
meter. 

Difference 
of readings.! 

Mean of all the 

Differenee 
of readings. 

Lowest 

readings. 

Highest 

reamngs. 

Lowest 

readings. 

Highest 

reamngs. 

January ... 

7*0 

6^7 

60*7 

22'6 

u!*o 

4*0 

57-0 

63*0 

20*2 

52*9 

February... 

17*7 

61*0 

43*3 

26*1 

53-7 

7*7 

62-3 

54’6 

19'9 

54*8 

March 

2d‘0 

66*0 

43*0 

29*2 

68-6 

18*1 

71*6 

58*4 

24*6 

62*7 

April 

27*0 

77-0 

50*0 

32*8 

66*5 

27*0 

76-5 

49*6 

29*8 

70*3 

May 

31-0 

84*0 

53*0 

39*3 

73*8 

33*6 

86-2 

62*7 

36*4 

77*9 

June 

40*0 

87*6 ! 

47*5 

45*5 

79-5 

38*6 

87’6 

49*0 

42*5 

83*0 

July 

44*5 

93*5 

49*0 

49*3 

80-5 

42*2 

93-3 

61*1 

45*5 

85*2 

August . , , 

45*4 

89*0 

43*6 1 

49*4 

79-3 

42*0 

92-0 

60*0 

44*6 

82*6 

September 

37*0 

83*0 

46*0 

42*9 

73*6 

32*0 

86'4 

64*4 1 

36*3 

78*2 

October ... 

30*0 

76*0 

45*0 

35*5 

65-2 

28*3 

74-0 

46*7 

31*4 

68*4 

November 

23*8 

63*0 

39-2 

30*4 

67-4 

22*2 

66-3 

44*1 

26*0 

59*6 

December 

4*0 

58*0 

54*0 

25*9 

63*6 

16'4 

62-8 

46*4 I 

23*5 

56*6 


The lowest reading, as observed at the Apartments of the Royal Society, was 4® ; it 
occurred in the night of December 24, 1796 (at this time the reading in the environs 
of London was-6®). The highest reading was 89® ; the difference of these readings 
is 8S®. 

The lowest reading, as observed at the Royal Observatory within the years 1841 to 
1849, was 4®, and the highest was 93®'3 ; the difference of these readings is 89®*8. 


4 H 2 
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Tablb XXIX. — Showing the extreme range' of the thermometer iii. 'e¥eiy -mhnth 
during the time self-regietering instromaits were nrnee st'the A^pnrtnients of the 
> Royal Society, and at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1840. : 


At the Apertments ef the Rogrel Sedety. 


Extreme range ef readings ef the thermemeter is each month. 


May. 



At the Iloyal Observatory, Greenwich. 


1840. 


1 

1841. 

49*0 

43*2 

1843. 

23-6 

26-8 

1843. 

33*0 

31-6 

1844. 

34*9 

30*4 

1845. 

26-9 

40*8 

1846. 

26-9 

35*4 

1847* 

29-7 

44*8 

1848. 

34*6 

35*8 

1849. 

36’* 

81*3 
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iTjiBiA XXX. -Showing tile mean daily' range t^tem^ratnt^ in each nioibth. ' ' 





























































Tabia XXXI. — Showing the mean monthly minimum temperature by night, the mean monthly maximum temperature 
by day, the mean daily and monthly range of temperature, at the Apartments of the Royal l^iety, and at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, together with the increase of temperature month by month, by night and by day. 
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Hie successive differences shown here between the results at the Apartments of the Royal Society and at the Royal 
Observatory, are harmonious with the differences exhibited in Table XIII. and following remarks, between the tempe> 
ratures of the water of the Thames and those of the air at Greenwich, but of less amount, and they indicate the great 
influence the presence of a tidal river has upon the meteorological elements of the district through which it passes. 
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The subjects of this paper are the determination of mean numerical values, and 
the establishment of the laws of periodic variation from the long series of observa- 
tions which were taken under the direction of this Society, combined with that still 
being made at Greenwich. I have not attempted to deduce any rules for non-periodic 
variations. 

It is most fortunate that through all reports this series of observations continued 
unbroken for so many years, and that it did not cease till that at Greenwich had 
been in operation for two or three years. 

The number of observations treated of in this paper exceeds 200,000, spread nearly 
equally over seventy-nine years, and the results generally are important additions to 
science. I consider the determination of the mean temperature at Greenwich as a 
real addition ; it is probably the best determination of this element of any spot on the 
globe, and it will help to an accurate knowledge of the mean temperature of its sur- 
face. 

I may however here remark, that none of the mean results in this paper could have 
been calculated if observations at equal intervals had not been taken throughout the 
twenty-four hours and continued for a few years. The observations at Greenwich 
have supplied this want. It was upon them, taken for five years, I based my deter- 
minations of curve of hourly mean temperature, and by this means have made all the 
observations available. 

As it is difficult to have instruments read more frequently than twice or thrice in a 
day, yet, to make these available, it is necessary that the laws of diurnal changes of 
temperature be known ; and where such is not the case, an effort should be made in all 
countries to have a series of hourly or bi-hourly observations made for a few years, 
so as to be able to deduce useful results. Such series of frequent observations need 
not be mrdc near each other, as it is found that the observations made over a con- 
siderable extent of country are subject to the same general laws. 
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XXX. On the Difnamical Stability and on the Oscillations of Floating Bodies. 
By the Rev, Henry Moseley, M.A.^ F.R.S., 

Corresponding Metnber of the Institute of France. 


Received January 24, — Read June 13, 1850. 

If a body be made, by the action of certain disturbing forces, to pass from one posi- 
tion of equilibrium into another, and if in each of the intermediate positions these 
forces are in excess of tije forces opposed to its motion, it is obvious that, by reason 
of this excess, the motion will be continually accelerated, and that the body will 
reach its second position with a certain finite velocity, whose effect (measured under 
the form of vis viva) will be to carry it beyond that position. This however passed, 
tiie case will be reversed, the resistances will be in excess of the moving forces, and 
the body’s velocity being continually diminished and eventually destroyed, it will, 
after resting for an instant, again return towards the position of equilibrium through 
which it had passed. It will not however finally rest in this position until it has 
completed other oscillations about it. Now the amplitude of the first oscillation of 
the body beyond the position in which it is finally to rest, being its greatest amplitude 
of oscillation, involves practically an important condition of its stability ; for it may 
be an amplitude sufficient to carry the body into its next adjacent position of 
equilibrium, which being, of necessity, a position of unstable equilibrium, the motion 
will be yet further continued and the body overturned. Different bodies requiring 
moreover different amounts of work to be done upon them to produce in all the same 
amplitude of oscillation, that is (relatively to that amplitude) the most stable which 
requires the greatest amount of work to be so done upon it. It is this condition of 
stability, dependent upon dynamical considerations, to which, in the following paper, 
the name of dynamical stability is given. 

1 cannot find that the question has before been considered in this point of view, 
but only in that which determines whether any given position be one of stable, un- 
stable or mixed equilibrium ; or which determines what pressure is necessary to 
retain the body at any given inclination from such a position. 

1. To the discussion of the conditions of the dynamical stability of a body the 
principle of vis viva readily lends itself. That principle*, when translated into a 
language which the labours of M. Poncelet have made familiar to the uses of prac- 
tical science, may be stated as follows ; — 

♦ See PoiBBON, M^canique, chap, ix. Art. 565 ; Poncblbt, M5camqoe lndttBtrielle,|>aBBtffi; Mechanical Prin- 
cipleB of Engineering by the author of this paper* Art. 129. 

MDCCCL. 4 I 
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DYNAMICAL. STABILITY. 


« When, being acted upon bj given forces, a body or system of bodies has been 
moved from a state of rest, the difference between the aggregate toarh of those forces 
whose tendencies are in the directions in which their points of application have been 
moved, and that of the forces whose tendencies are in the opposite direction, is equal 
to one-half the %ns viva of the system.” 

Thus, if 2uj be taken to represent the aggregate work of the forces by which a 
body has been displaced from a position in which it was at rest, and 2ug the aggregate 
work (during this displacement) of the other forces applied to it ; and if the terms 
which compose 2ui and Suj be understood to be taken positively or negatively, ac- 
cording as the tendencies of the corresponding forces are in the directions in which 
their points of application have been made to move or in the opposite directions ; 

then representing the aggregate vis viva of the body by ^ 

Sr 

2ui-i-2u2~^ 2wv^f ........( 1 .) 

Now 2u2 representing the aggregate work of those forces which acted upon the 
body in the position from which it has been moved, may be supposed to be known ; 
2«i may therefore be determined in terms of the vis viva, or conversely. 

2. In the extreme position into which the body is made to oscillate and from which 
it begins to return, it, for an instant, rests. In this position, therefore, its vis viva 
disappears, and we have 

2mi+2m2=0 (2.) 

This equation, in which 2«i and 2 m 2 are functions of the impressed forces and of 
the inclination, determines the extreme position into which the body is made to roll 
by the action of given disturbing forces ; or, conversely, it determines the forces by 
which it may be made to roll into a given extreme position. 

3. The position in which it will finally rest is determined by the maximum value of 
2 «i+ 2 a 2 in equation 1; for, by a well-known property, the vh viva of a system* 
attains a maximum value when it passes through a position of stable, and a mini- 
mum, when it passes through a position of unstable equilibrium. The extreme posi- 
tion into which the body oscillates is therefore essentially different from that in 
which it will finally rest. 

4. Different bodies, requiring different amounts of work to be done upon them to 
bring them to the same given inclination, that is (relatively to that inclination) the 
most stable, which requires the greatest amount of work to be so done upon it, or in 
respect to which 2uj is the greatest. If, instead of all being brought to the same 
given inclination, each is brought into a position of unstable equilibrium, the corre- 
sponding value of 2«i represents the amount of work which must be done upon it to 
overthrow it, and may be considered to measure its absolute, as the former value 


* PouaoK, Micanique, Art. 571. 
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measures its relative dynamical stability The absolute dynamical stability of a 
body thus measured I propose to represent by the symbol U, and its relative dyna- 
mical stability, as to the inclination by U(^). 

The measure of the absolute dynamical stability of a body is the maximum value 
of its relative stability, or U the maximum of U(^); for whilst the body is made to 
incline from its position of stable equilibrium, it continually tends to return to it 
until it passes through a position of unstable equilibrium, when it tends to recede 
from it ; the aggregate amount of work necessary to produce this inclination must 
therefore continually increase until it passes through that position and afterwards 
diminish. 

5. The work opposed by the weight of a body to any change in its position is 
measured by the product of the vertical elevation of its centre of gravity by its 
weigh t-f*. Representing therefore by W the weight of the body, and by AH the ver«^ 
tlcal displacement of its centre of gravity when it is made to incline through an 
angle and observing that the displacement of this point is in a direction opposite 
to that in which the force applied to it acts, we have 2i/2=— W.AH, and by equa- 
tion 2, 

U(^)-W.AH=0 ' (3.) 

If therefore no other force tlian its w^eight be opposed to a body’s being overthrown, 
its absolute dynamical stability, when resting on a rigid surface, is measured by the 
product of its weight btf the height through which its centre of gravity must be raised to 
bring it from a stable into an unstable position of equilibrium. 

6. The Dynamical Stability of Floating Bodies . — ^The action of gusts of wind upon 
a ship or of blows of the sea being measured in their effects upon it by their work, 
that vessel is tlie most stable under the influence of these, or will roll and pitch the 
least (other things being the same), which requires the greatest amount of work to 
be done upon it to bring it to a given inclination ; or, in respect to which the re- 
lative dynamical stability U(^) is the greatest for a given value of 6. In another 
sense, that ship may be said to be the most stable which would require the greatest 
amount of work to be done upon it to bring it into a position from which it would 
not again right itself, or whose absolute dynamical stability U is the greatest. Subject 
to the one condition, the ship will roll the least, and subject to the other, it will be 
the least likely to roll over. 

Thus the theory of dynamical stability involves a question of naval construction, 
and it is principally with reference to this question that 1 have entered on the discus- 
sion of it. 

* It is obvious that the absolute dynamical stability of a body may be greater than that of another, whilst 
its stability, relatively to a given inclination, is less; less work being required to incline it than the other at 
that angle, but more, entirely to overthrow it. 

t PoNcxLBT, M^canique Industnelle, 2*”* piurtie, Art. 50 ; Mosblxt, Mechaakal Principles of Engineering, 
Art. 60. 
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7. Let a body be conceived to float, acted npon by no other forces than its weight 
W, and the upward pressure of the water (equal to its weight) ; which forces may be 
conceived to be applied respectively to the centre of gravity of the body and to the 
centre of gravity of the displaced fluid ; and let it be supposed to be subjected to the 
action of a third force whose direction is parallel to the surface of the fluid. Let AH] 
represent the vertical displacement of the centre of gravity of the body thereby pro- 
duced*, and AH 2 that of the centre of gravity of its immersed part. Let moreover 
the volume of the immersed part be conceived to remain unaltered-f* whilst the body 
is in the act of displacement. If each centre of gravity be assumed to ascend, the 
work of the weight of the body will be represented by — W.AHj, and that of the 
upward pressure of the fluid by -|-W.AH 2 , the negative sign being taken in the 
former case, because the force acts in a direction opposite to that in which the point 
of application is moved, and the positive sign in the latter, because it acts in the 
same direction, so that the aggregate work lu^ (see equation 1.) of the forces which 
constituted the equilibrium of the body in the state from which it has been disturbed 
is represented by 

-W.AH 1 -l-W.AH 2 . 

If the centre of gravity of the body or of the displaced fluid descends (a property 
which will be found to characterize a large class of vessels), AHj in the one case, 
and AH 2 in the other, must be taken with the negative sign, since the weight of the 
body will be applied in the same direction, and the pressure of the fluid in an opposite 
direction to that in which their respective points of application are moved. More- 
over, the system put in motion includes, with the floating body, the particles of the 
fluid displaced by it as it changes its position, so that if the weight of any element of 
the floating body be represented by W], and of the fluid by w^, and if their velocities 
be Oj and v.^, the whole vis viva is represented by 

and we have by equation 1, 

U(t)) - W(AH,-AH,)=i 2w,o*-l-i (4.) 

In the extreme position into which the body is made to roll and in which 2fc,vf=0, 

U(tf)=W.(AH.-AH,)-fi2tc,r;, (6.) 

* When a floating body is so made to incline any one position into any other as that the volume of 
fluid displaced by it may in the one position be equal to that in the other, its centre of gravity is also vertically 
displaced ; for if this be not the case, the perpendicular distance of the centre of gravity of the body from its 
plane of flotation must remain unchanged/ and the form of that portion of its surfrme, which is subject to im- 
mersion, must be determined geometrically by this condition ; but by the supposition the form of the body is 
undetermined. It is remarkable what currency has been given to the error, that whilst a vessel is rolling or 
pitching its centre of gravity remains at rest. I ^ould not otherwise have thought this note neoessary. 
t It will be shown that this supposition is only approximately true* 
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OP if the inertia of the displaced fluid be neglected, 

U(^)=W.(AH,~AH,) (6.) 

Whence it follows that the work necessary to incline a floating body through any 
given angle is equal to that necessary to raise it bodily through a height equal to the 
difference of the vertical displacements of its centre of gi^avity and of that of its im- 
mersed party so that other things being the same, that ship is the most stable the product 
of whose weight by this difference is the greatest. 

In the case in which the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid descends, the sum 
of the displacements is to be taken instead of the difference. 

8. This conclusion is nevertheless in error in the following respects ; — 

1st. It supposes that throughout the motion the weight of the displaced fluid re- 
mains equal to that of the floating body, which equality cannot accurately have been 
preserved by reason of the inertia of the body and of the displaced fluid*. 

From this cause there cannot but result small vertical oscillations of the body about 
those positions which, whilst it is in the act of inclining, correspond to this equality, 
which oscillations are independent of its principal oscillation. 

2ndly. It involves the hypothesis of absolute rigidity in the floating body, so that 
the motion of every part and its vis viva may cease at once when the principal oscil- 
lation terminates. The frame of a ship and its masts are however elastic, and by 
reason of this elasticity there cannot but result oscillations, which are independent of, 
and may not synchronize with, the principal oscillation of the ship as she rolls, so 
that the vis viva of every part cannot be assumed to cease and determine at one and 
the same instant, as it has been supposed to do. 

3rdly. No account has been taken of the work expended in communicating motion 
to the displaced fluid, measured by half its vis viva and represented by the term 

in equation 5. 

9. From a careful consideration of these causes of error, I was led to conclude 
that they would not affect that practical application of the formula which I had 
principally in view in investigating it, especially as in certain respects they tended to 
neutmlize one another. The question appeared however of sufficient importance to 
be subjected to the test of experiment, and on my application, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty were pleased to direct that such experiments should be 
made in Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Portsmouth, and Mr. Fincham, the eminent 

* The motion of the centre of gravity of the body being the same as though ail the disturbing forces were 
applied directly to it, it follows, that no elevation of thb point is caused in the be^nning of the motion, by 
the applicaflon of a horizontal disturbing force, or by a horizontal displacement of the weight of the body, 
whi(^i if it be a ship, may be effected by moving its ballast. The motion of rotation thereby produced takes 
place therefore, in the first instance, about the centre of gravity, but it cannot so take place without de- 
stroying the equality of the weight of the displaced fluid to that of the body. From this inequality there 
results a vertical motion of the centre of gravity, and another axis of rotation. 
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Master Shipwright of that dockyard, and Mr. Rawson were kind enoagh to tinder^ 
take them. 

The details of these experiments accompany my paper ; they extend b^ond the ob- 
ject originally contemplated by me ; and whether regard be bad to the' practical im- 
portance of the question under discussion, the great care and labour bestowed upon 
them, or the many expedients by which these gentlemen have succeeded in giving to 
them a degree of accuracy hitherto, 1 believe, unknown in experiments of this kind, 
they claim to rank as authentic and valuable contributions to the science of naval 
construction. 

10. That it might be determined experimentally whether the work which must be 
done upon a floating body to incline it through a given angle be that rep^ented by 
equation 6, it was necessary to do upon such a body an amount of work which could 
be measured ; and it was farther necessary to ascertain what were the elevations 
of the centres of gravity of the body and of its immersed part thus produced, and 
then to see whether the amount of work done upon the body equaled the difierence 
of these elevations multiplied by its weight. 

To effect this, I proposed that a vessel should be constructed of a simple geome- 
trical form, such that the place of the centre of gravity of its immersed part might 
readily be determined in every position into which it might be inclined, that of its plane 
of flotation being supposed to be known ; and that a mast should be fixed to it, and a 
long yard to this mast, and that when the body floated in a vertical position a weight 
suspended from one extremity of the yard should suddenly be allowed to act upon it 
causing it to roll over ; that the position into which it thus rolled should be ascer- 
tained, together with the corresponding elevations of its centre of gravity and the centre 
of gravity of its immersed part, and the vertical descent of the weight suspended from 
the extremity of its arm . The product qf this vertical descent by the weight suspended 
from the arm ought then, by the formula,' to be found nearly equal to the difference 
of the elevations of the two centres of gravity multiplied by the weight of the body; 
and this was the test to which I proposed that the formula should be subjected, 
having in view its adoption by practical men as a principle of naval construction. 

To give to the deflecting weight that instantaneous action on the extremity of the 
arm which was necessary to the accuracy of the experiment, a string was in the first 
place to be aflBxed to it and attached to a point vertically above, in the ceiling. When 
the deflecting weight was first applied this string would sustain its pressure, but this 
might be thrown at once upon the extremity of the arm by catting it. A transverse 
section of the vessel, with its mast and arm, was to be plotted on a large scale on a 
board, and the extreme position into which the vessel rolled bmng by some means 
observed, the water-line corresponding to this position was to be drawn. Itie posi- 
tion of the yard, in respect to the surface of the water in that position, would then be 
known, and the vertical descent of the deflecting weight could be measured, and also 
the vertical ascent of the centre of gravity of the immersed part or displacement. 
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To 4eterfoi]|« tibe position oi tlie centra of g^vity of the venel, it wns to be alloirad 
to rest in an inclined position under the action of tte deflecting weight; and the water- 
line corresponding to this position bdog drawn (m the board, the dorrespcMidtng posi- 
tion oi the deflecting weight and of the centre of gravity of the immOTMon were thence 
to be determined. The determination of tiie position of the vertical passing through 
tile centre of gravity of the body would thus become an clementaiy question of statics; 
and the intersection of this line, with that about which the section was symmetrical, 
would mark the position of the centre of gravity. This determination might be veri- 
fied by a second similar experiment with a different deflecting weight. 

These suggestions have received a great development at the hands of Mr. Rawson, 
and he has adopted many new and ingenious expedients in carrying them out. 
Among these, that by which the position of the water-line was determined in the ex- 
treme position into which the vessel rt^ls, appears to me specially worthy of observa- 
tion. A strip of wood was fastened at rig^t angles to that extremity of the yard to 
which the deflecting weight was attached, of sufficient length to dip into the water 
when the vessel rolled, on this slip of wood, and also on the side of the vessel nearest 
to it, a strip of glazed paper was fixed. The highest points at which these strips of 
paper were wetted in the rolling of the vessel, were obviously points in the water- 
line in its extreme position, and being plotted upon the board, a line drawn through 
them determined that position with a degree of accuracy which left nothing to be 
desired. 

11. Two forms of vessels were used (see Plate XLVII. figs. 1 and 2) ; one of them 
had a triangular and the other a semicircular section. The following Table contmns 
the general results of the experiments, of which the particulars are detailed in 
the Appendix : — 


Form of the 
modd expeii- 
meated on. 

No. of 
expori- 
meat. 

Weight of 
model and 
loading. 

Distarb* 

ing 

freight. 

Si 

i| 

4 

•1^ 

■gg&t 

•HI 

Hi 

lx| 

r4 

“II 

Extreme inclination into 
which the Tessel should roll) 
as determined hy calculation 
from the formula 

Indination in which the 
wessd finally rested when 
sobjected to the action of 
the disturbing wei^it* 

iipi 

lil|l 



Iba. 

lbs. 



o / 





1. 

33*86S6 

*5485 

•5161 

*5361 

23 30 


12 30 

*8961 

Triangular 

2. 

36*8590 

*3450 

*4887 

•4951 

15 30 


8 0 

*98114 

model. 

3. 

1 37*3663 

•6377 

1*1724 

1*4503 

24 0 


13 0 

*88512 


4. 

i 38*3911 

*5739 

1*2673 

1*8460 

25 0 


13 30 

•9330 


1* 

197*13 

2*8225 

7-8761 

7*894 

26 0 

24 20 

13 0 


L'lrOttiaT 

2. 

|19M8 

1*9570 

3*2486 

3*122 

17 0 

16 22 

9 0 


model*. 

3. 

253*43 

1*9570 

1*7727 

1*7667 

10 0 

Id 0 

4 30 



In the experiments udth the smaller triangnbrnr model the differences between the 
* Tin iadimtiou tte oalcnlatod by tiw fewmla 0;). 
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results and those given by the formula are much greater than in the <«perinients with 
the heavier cylindrical vessel. ^ 

In explanation of this difference, it will be observed, that the conditions of the 
experiment with the cylindrical model more nearly approach to those which are 
assumed in the formula than those with the other; the disturbance of the wator in 
the change of the position of the former being less, and therefore the work expended 
upon the inm-tia of the water, of which the formula takes no account, less in the one 
case than the other ; and, secondly, that the weight of the model being greater, this 
inertia bears a less proportion to the amount of work required for inclining it than in 
the other case. 

The effect of this inertia adding itself to the buoyancy of the' fluid, cannot but be 
to lift the vessel out of the water and to cause the displacement to be less at the ter- 
mination of each rolling oscillation than at its commencement*. This variation in 
volume of the displacement was apparent in all the experiments. Its amount was 
measured and is recorded in the last column of the Table ; its tendency is to produce 
in the body vertical oscillations, which are so far independent of its rolling motion 
that they will not probably synchronize with it. The body displacing, when rolling, 
less fluid than it would at rest, the effect of the weight used in the experiments to in- 
cline it is thereby increased, and thus is explained the fact (apparent in the eighth 
and ninth columns of the Table) that the inclination by experiment is somewhat 
greater than the formula would make it. 

12. The dynamical stability of a vessel whose athwart sections {where they are 
sulyect to immersion and emersion) are circular, having their centres in a common 
axis. 

Let £DF, Plate XLVIII. fig. 3 or 4, be an athwart section of such a vessel, the parts 
of whose periphery £S and FR, subject to immersion and emersion, are parts of the 
same circular arc £TF, whose centre is C. Let G] represent the projection of the 
centre of gravity of the vessel on this section, and G 2 that of the centre of gravity of 
the space whose section is SDRT, supposing it filled with water. This space lies 
wholly within the vessel in fig. 3 and without it in fig. 4. Let 

hi =CGi, A2=CG2. 

Wi=weight of vessel. 

W 2 — weight of water occupying, or which would occupy, the space whose section 
isSTKD. 

i =the inclination from the vertical. 

Since in the act of the inclination of the vessel the whole volume of the displaced 
fluid remains constant, and also that volume of which STUD is the sectioarf*, it fol- 
lows that the volume of that portion of which the circular area PSRQ is tiie section 

* M»ult connects itsdf with tlie wnll-ksovn Ihct of the rise of • vessel oia die WitBr when praiMUsd 

rapidly, which is so great in the case of £ut tnKik4KWta, as ecmndenbly to ndnce the renstanoe npMi dmii. 

t It wiH be observed tiuM: the epsce STBS) ie n^rposed alwi9» to be under wiair. 
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renaains also ooostaiit, and that the water-lipe trhiidt ia the chord of that area, 
remains at the same distance from C, so that the point C neither ascmids nor de> 
scmids. Nov the forces which constituted the equilibrium of the vessel in its vertical 
position were its weight and that of the fluid it displaced. Stoce the point C is not 
vertically displaced, the work of the former force, as the body inclines through the 
angle 6, is represented by — WjAi vers 6. The work of the latter is equal to that of the 
upward pressure of the water which would owupy the space of which the circular area 
PTQ is the section increased, in the case represented in fig. 3, by that of the water 
which would occupy 8TRD ; and diminished by it in the case represented in fig. 4. 

But since the space, of which the circular area PTQ is the section, remains similar 
and equal to itself, its centre of gravity remmns always at the same distance from the 
centre C, and therefore neither ascends nor descends. Whence it follows that the 
work of the water which would occupy this space is zero ; so that the work of the 
whole displaced fluid is equal to that of the part of it which occupies the space STBD, 
taken in the case represented in fig. 3 with the positive, and in that represented in 
fig. 4 ivith the negative sign. It is represented therefore generally by the formula 
i:W 2 A 2 verstf. On the whole, therefore, the work Suj (see Art. 1.) of those forces, 
which in the vertical position of the body constituted its equilibrium, is represented 
by the formula 

Sttjss —WiA, vers vers tf. 

Representing therefore the dynamical stability 2wiby U(tf), we have by equation (2.) 

U(tf)=(WiA,:fW 2 A 2 ) versO, (7.) 

in which expression the sign ^ Is to be taken according as the circular area ATB 
lies wholly within the area ADB, as in fig. 3, or partly without it, as in fig. 4. Other 
things being the sam^ the latter is therefore a mure stable form than the former. 

13. The work of the upward pressure of the water upon the vessel represented in 
fig. 4 being a negative quantity, — W^A^verstf, it follows that the point of application 
of the pressure must be moved in a direction opposite to that in which the pressure 
acts ; but the pressure acts upwards, therefore its point of application, t. e. the centre 
of gravity of the displaced fluid, descends. This property may be considered to di- 
stinguish meckanicalltf the class of vessels whose type is fig. 3, from that class whose 
type is fig. 4 : as the property of including wholly or only partly, within the area of 
any of their athwart sections, the corresponding circular area ETF, distinguishes them 
geometrically. 

14. To obtain from the formula 7 nn expression adapted to the experiments with 
the circular model, Plate XLVIL fig. 2, let 

OMs=i), MQssc, Disturbing weight =u). 

Now it may readily be shown that the vertical descent the pmnt Q, when the 
vesadf ls made to incline through the angle i, is repreitented by 

hverstf+esinA 
4 K 
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Therefore the work done upon the vessel by the disturbing weight in the act of tliis 
inclination is represented by 

u}{b vers tf+c sin f), 

which expression ought, therefore, neglecting the inertia of the Buid, to equal that 
(equation 7.) which represents U(<l), or 

w{b vers sin 6) =(W,A, jpWA) vers 6, 

whence we obtain 



In the vessel experimented upon, W,=0, 



which is the formula used in calculating the eighth column of the Table, p. 616. 

16. The dynamical stability of a vessel of any ^venform subjected to a rolling or 
pitching motion. 

Conceive the vessel, after having completed an oscillation in any given direction, 
— being then about to return towards its vertical position — to be for an instant at 
rest, and let RS (fig. 5) represent the intersection of its plane of flotation then, and 
PQ of its flotation when in its vertical position, with a section CAD of the vessel per- 
pendicular to the mutual intersection O of these planes. The section CAD will then 
be a vertical section of the vessel. 

Let G be the projection upon it of the vessel’s centre of gravity when in its vertical 
position. 

H, that of the centre of gravity of the fluid displaced by the vessel in the vertical 

position. 

g, that of the fluid displaced by the portion of the vessel of which QOS is a sec- 

tion. 

h, that of the fluid which would be displaced by the portion, of which POR is a 

section, if it were immersed. 

GM, HN, gm, hn, KL perpendiculars upon the plane RS. 

W= weight of vessel or of displaced fluid. 

w= weight of water displaced by either of the equal portions of the vessel of 
which POR and QOS are sections. 

Hi=depth of centre of gravity of vessel in vertical position. 

H,= depth of centre of gravity of displaced water in vertical position. 

AH,=elevation of centre of gravity of vesseL 

AH 3 =elevation pf centre of gravity of displaced water. 

6 ssinclination of planes PQ and RS. 

s = inclination of line O in which planes PQ and RS intersect, to that line 
about which the plane PQ is symmetrical. 



OF A VEliSEL WHOSE ATHWAET SECTIONS ARB VARIABLE. 


Sid 


^ =inclination to horizon of line about which the {>Iane PQ is symmetrical. 

X =di8tance of section CAD, measured along the line whose projection is O, 
from the point where that line intersects the midship section, 
y =0/3. 
yi=PQ. 
y2=RS. 
z =hn-\-mg. 

\=KL. 

1 =moment of inertia of plane PQ about axis O. 

A and B =moment8 of inertia of PQ about its principal axes. 
fi, = weight of a cubic unit of water. 

Suppose the water actually displaced by the vessel to be, on the contrary, contained 
by it ; and conceive that which occupies the space QOS to pass into the space POR, 
the whole becoming solid. Let AH, represent the corresponding elevation of the 
centre of gravity of the whole contained fluid. Then will AHj+AH, represent the 
total elevation of the centre of gravity of this fluid as it passes from the position it 
occupied when the vessel was vertical into the position PAQ. But this elevation is 
obviously the same as though the fluid had assumed the solid state in the vertical 
position of the body, and the latter had revolved with it, in that state, into its present 
position. It is therefore represented by KH— NH* ; 

.-. AH,+AH,=KH-NH and AH,=KH-NH-AH,. 


Since, moreover, by the elevation of the fluid in QOS, whose weight is te, into the 
space OPR, and of its centre of gravity through [gm+hn), the centre of gravity of 
mass of fluid of which it forms a part, and whose weight is W, is raised through the 
space AH,; it follows, by a well-known property of the centre of gravity of a system •f', 
that 

W.AH,=M)(gm-f-A«) ; 

.'. W(KH-NH-AH,)=w(gm-l-A«). 

But 

NH=KH costf— KL=H,costf— X; 

.-. KH-NH=H, vers tf-j-X, 

and 

mg-\-nh=z ; 

.’. W(H,ver8F-|-X— AH,)=foz; 

.•. W. AH,=W(H, vers tf-|-X)— h>« (10.) 


* The line joining the centres of graTity of the yessel and its immersed part* in its vertical position* is 
parallel to the plane CAD, for it is perpendicular to the plane PQ, to whose intersection with the plane RS 
the plane CAD is perpendicular; GK^Hj and HKssH,. 

t PoKCBiJKT, M^canique Industrielle, 2^ partie, Art. 50, or Mosbx.bt*s Mechanical Principles of Engineering, 
Art. 59. 
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STABILITY IN REGARD TO PITCHING AND ROLLING. 


Also AH,=:KG-MG*:H.--(H, cos <»-a)=H. vers ^+X; 

W(AH,:f AH,)=W(H,:FH,) vers ; 

(equation 6.) U(^,s)=W(H,^H,) vers • • • • (ll«) 


the sign ^ being taken according as the vessel is of the class represented in fig. 3, 
in which the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid ascends, or of that represented in 
fig. 4, in which it descends. 

If a/3 be a vertical prismatic element of the space QOS, whose base is dx dy cos 6, 
and height ysintf, then will w.mg be represented, in respect to that element, by 

(ly s\n6.dx dy cos .|y sin 6, or by sin’ 6 cos dy^dx dy ; and te% will be represented, in 
respect to the whole space of which PraQ is the section, by 

I fii sin’tf cos iJJ^dx dy. 


or by 


1 

2^ 


sin’^costf.I. 


If therefore we represent by ^ the value of wz, in respect to the spaces of which 
the mixtilinear areas PRr and QSs are the sections, we have 

fdil 8in’<? cos 


But the axis O, about which the moment of inertia of the plane PQ is I, is inclined 

to the principal axes of that plane at the angles n and q, about which principal axes 

the moments of inertia are A and B ; and it has been shown by M.DupiNf- that when 
6 is small the line in which the planes PQ or R8 intersect passes through the centre 
of gravity of each ; 

I = A cos’jj+B sin’i? ; 

therefore by equation (11.), 

U(tf, s)=W(H,:^H,) vers tf+||M.(Acos*s+B sin’s) 8in*<>co8^+f. . . . (12.) 

If 6 be so small that the spaces PrR and Q.$S are evanescent in comparison with 
POr and QO«, then, assuming ^=0 and cos <1=1, 

U(tf, s)=W(H,i^Hj)ver8^+|/»(Aco8*s+Bsin’s)8in’^, ...... (13.) 

which may be put under the form 

U {6, s) = |w (H,::pH,) +|M.(A cos*s+ Bsin*s)|vers 6. 

Again, since 

sin ^=sin^ sins, . (14.) 

• ITie sign + is here taken to include the case in which the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid descends. 
See Art. 7. 

t Sur la Stability des Corps Fiottants, p. 32. 
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and (A co8*ij+B sin*?)) 8inVs=:{ A+ (B—A) 

(A co8*«(-f B 8in*>i) sin*^:=:A BinV+CB— A) sin*^ ; 
by equation 13, 

U(0,O=W(H,::Fk,) vers 0+i|!«{A8in*tf+(B-A) Bin*?;}, .... (15.) 

hy which formula the dynamical stability of the ship is represented^ both as it regards 
a pitching and a rolling motion. 

If in equation 13 ??=|, the line in which the plane PQ (parallel to the deck of the 

ship) intersects its plane of flotation is at right angles to the length of the ship, and 
we have, since in this case (see equation 14.), 

U(0=W(H.::FH,) vers ^+i;.B sin* ^ (16.) 

which expression represents the dynamical stability. In regard to a pitching motion 
alone, as the equation 

*U(tf)=W(H,^H3) ver8tf+^/K.Asin*tf (17.) 


represents it in regard to a rolling motion alone. 

16. If a given quantity of work represented by U(tf) be supposed to be done upon 
the vessel, the angle 6 through which it is thus made to roll may be determined by 

solving equation 17 with respect to sin g. We thus obtiun 


1 _ W(H, + H,) +,tA- W(H, + H*) +^A}*- 2M.U(«) 

,in 2 


(18.) 


17. If PR and QS be conceived to be straight lines, so that POR and QOS are tri- 
angles, then w.z, taken in respect to an element included between the section CAD, 
and another parallel to it and distant by the small space dx, is represented by 

\ sin 6dx{mg-\-nh ) ; 


or, since 
by 


mg+nh=^i/, sin 6, 
^/M,sin’^?y,(iri 



and, equation 1 1 

U(/>, 0 = W(H,::f H,) vers 6+^ g. sin*^;y,<fe. 


(19.) 


which formula may be considered an approximate measure of the stability of the 
vessel under all circumstances. 


* This formula may be verified experimentally by a method similar to that applied to equation 6. See 
Alt. 10. 
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If, as in the case of the experiments of Messrs. Fincham and Rawson, the vessel be 
prismatic and the direction of the disturbance perpendicular to its axis, 

y=constant=a, and sin 0; 

/. t&xss^uu^sin^, and 
U(^)=W(H,^H,) vers aw sin 

Mr. Rawson has obligingly undertaken the verification of this formula by com- 
paring it with his experiments on the cylindrical model. The following is the 
result : — 


No. of 
experi- 
ment. 

W. 

V. 

H,. 

H,. 

i. 

U(/)by 

formula. 

U(/)by 

experi- 

ment. 

3 

lbs. 

255-43 

Ibe. 

17*294 

3-903 

4*800 

0 

9 

1-760 

1-766 

4 

255-43 

46-84 

4-02 

4*82 

26 

13-478 

13-5015 

5 

197'18 

37*98 

0-80 

3-80 

26 

6-807 

7*3761 


18. .4 rigid surface on which the vessel matf be supposed to rest whilst in the act of 
pitching and rolling. 

If we imagine the position of the centre of gravity of a vessel afloat to be continu- 
ally changed by altering the positions of some of its contained weights without alter- 
ing the weight of the whole, so as to cause the vessel to incline into an infinite num- 
ber of different positions displacing, in each, the same volume of water, then will the 
different planes of flotation, corresponding to these different positions, envelope a 
curved surface^ called the surface of the planes of flotation {surface des flotaisons)jMv\io^e 
properties have been discussed at length by M, Dupin in his excellent memoir, Sur 
la Stability des Corps Flottants, which forms part of his Applications de G^ora6trie*. 
So far as the properties of this surface concern the conditions of the vessel’s equili- 
brium, they have been exhausted in that memoir, but the following property, which 
has reference rather to the conditions of its dynamical stability than its equilibrium, 
is not stated by M. Dupin : — 

If we conceive the surface of the planes of flotation to become a rigid surface, and 
also the surface of the fluid to become a rigid plane without friction, so that the fanner 
surface may rest upon the latter and roll and slide upon it, the other parts of the vessel 
being imagined to be so far immaterial as not to interfere with this motion, but not so as 
to take away their weight or to interfere with the application of the upward pressure of 
the fluid to them, then, will the motion of the vessel, when resting by this curved surface 
upon this rigid but perfectly smooth horizontal plane, be the same as it was when, acted 
upon by the same forces, it rolled and pitched in the fluid. 

In this general case of the motion of a body resting by a curved surface upon a 
horizontal plane, that motion may be, and genemlly will be, of a complicated cha- 

* Bacbjilxbe, Pans* 1822. 
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racter, including a diding motion upon the plane, and simultaneous motions round 
two axes passing through the point of contact of the snrfoce with the planes and cor- 
responding with the rolling and pitching motion of a ship. It being however possible 
to determine these motions by the known laws of dynamics, when the form of the sur- 
face of the planes of flotation is known, the complete solution of the question is in- 
volved in the determination of the latter surface. 

The following property*, proved by M. Dupin in the memoir before referred to 
(p. 32), effects this determination : — 

“ The intersection of any two planes of flotation, infinitely near to each other, passes 
through the centre of gravity of the area intercepted upon either of these planes by 
the external surface of the vessel.” 

If, therefore, any plane of flotation be taken, and the centre of gravity of the area 
here spoken of be determined with reference to that plane of flotation, then that point 
will be one in the curved surface in question, called the surface of the planes of flota- 
tion, and by this means any number of such points may be found and the surface de- 
termined. 

19. The axis about which a vessel rolls may be determined, the direction in which 
it is rolling being given. 

If, after the vessel has been inclined through any angle, it be left to itself, the only 
forces acting upon it (the inertia of the fluid being neglected) will be its weight and 
the upward pressure of the fluid it displaces ; the motion of its centre of gravity will 
therefore, by a well-known principle of mechanics, be wholly in the same vertical line. 

Let HK (fig. 6) represent this vertical line, PQ the surface of the fluid, and aM& 
the surface of the planes of flotation. As the centre of gravity G traverses the vertical 
HK, this surface will partly roll aud partly slide by its point of contact M on the 
plane PQ. 

If we suppose, therefore, PRQ to be a section of the vessel through the point M, 
and perpendicular to the axis about which it is rolling, and if we draw a vertical line 
MO through the point M, and through G a horizontal line GO parallel to the plane 
PRQ, then the position of the axis will be determined by a line perpendicular to these, 
whose projection on the plane PRQ is O. 

For since the motion of the point G is in the vertical line HK, the axis about which 
the body is revolving passes through GO, which is perpendicular to HK ; and since 
the point M of the vessel traverses the line PQ, the axis passes also through MO 
which is perpendicular to PQ ; and GO is drawn parallel to, and MO in the plane 
PRQ, which, by supposition, is perpendicular to the axis, therefore the axis is per- 
pendicular to GO and MO. 

If HK be in the plane PRQ, which is the case whenever the motion is exclusively 
one of rolling or one of pitching, the point O is determined by the intersection of GO 
and MO. 

20. The time of the rolling through a small angle of a vessel whose athwart sections 

* This property appears to have been first given by Bonn. 
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are (m respect to the parts stdjject to immersion and emersion) circular, and have their 
centres in the same longitudinal avis. 

Let £DF (fig. 3 or fig. 4) represent the midship section of such a vessel, in which 
section let the centre of gravity G, be supposed to be situated, and let HK be the 
vertical line traversed by G, as the vessel rolls. Imagine it to have been inclined 
from its vertical position through a given angle t, and the forces which so inclined it 
then to have ceased to act upon it, so as to have allowed it to roll freely back again 
towards its position of equilibrium until it bad attained the inclination OCD to the 
vertical, which suppose to be represented by t. 

Referring to equation 1., let it be observed that in this case 2ua=0, so that the 
motion is determined by the condition 

2u,=^2wv‘ (20.) 

But the forces which have displaced it from the position in which it was, for an 
instant, at rest are its weight and the upward pressure of the water ; and the work of 
these, U(^i)— U(tf), done between the inclinations ff and t, when the vessel was in the 
act of receding from the vertical, was shown to be represented by (W,h,^W,ht) 
(vers vers ^,) by Art. 12 (adopting the same notation as in that article); therefore 
the work, between the same inclinations, when the motion is in the opposite direc- 
tion, is represented by the same expression with the sign changed ; 

.•. 2M,=(W,A,^W,A,)(vers vers t), 

and since the axis about which the vessel is revolving is perpendicular to the plane 
EDP, and passes through the point O (Art. 19.), if W,Ar, represent its moment of 
inertia about an axis perpendicular to the plane EDF, and passing through its centre 
of gravity G„ 

W=W.(4>-fOGf)(|)‘. 

Substituting in equation 20 and writing for OG, its value h, sin t, we have 
(W,h,^:W,h ,) (vers — vers 4) =^*(*>-1- A* sin’ t) ; 




'/ 

^ versd. — V 


sin® 6 


versdi— versfi 




( 21 .) 


<(<>.) = 




4A? sin* ^ i co8*i# 



*»8ec*i«+4A?8m«ij 


dt 


fiQ9\td\6, 



timt or TBB BObUKo or m nur. 


or aflaaming to be so small that the fourth and all higher powers of sin | r may be 
neglected^ and observing that, this being the case, 

\/** 8ec»|r+4A? sm* 5 r = \/ft* (l + sin* | +4A? sin* j 0 


But 

and 


— A\/ 1 4 -^^^ sin* I ^=*1 1 sin*|r| 


+#, 4A?4*A* . -1. 

^+-2P— “V .. 1. 

7 t . dsm^tf. 

V sin»i«,-8m*i« 


/ 




1 • .1- 



The sign ^ being taken according as the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid 
ascends or descends. 

21. The time of a vesseFs rolUng or pitching through a small angle, its form and 
dimensions being any whatever. 

Let EDF (figs. 3 or 4) represent the midship section of such a vessel, supposed to 
be rolling about an axis whose projection is O ; and let C represent the centre of toe 
circle of curvature of the surface of its planes of flotation (Art. 18.) at the point M 
where that surface is touched by the plane PQ, being above the load water-line AB 
in fig. 3, and beneath it in fig. 4. Let the radius of curvature CM be represented 
by g ; then adopting the same notation as in the last article, and observing that the 
axis O about which the vessel is turning is perpendicular to EDF, we sfaidi find its 
moment of inertia to be represented by 

W.{**+(H.q:f)*8in*tt}(S)’, 


where H| represents the depth of the centre of gravity in the vertical pocdtion the 
vessel. 

Also, by equation 17, reasoning as in Art. 20, 

Si*,«sU(tf,)-U(tf)a=W.(H,:f H0(costf- cos <,)+ |f8A(oo8*’4-co8*4.). 
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« ^ S' ^ S' ^ » 4^ .(.u^ V ^ ^ 

««<0+ sMCeoi^^- 

;. #fAi«JU r^’ / i>* 4te ' #iia%’ ' ^’> ' » ' 

■ "• ’S |^'- ' 

Aiwi^ ^ md A to tieflo jUlwU ilia« 008 ^4- C09 A~9. and obM^^ 

cos cos #|S vers Ten 


t(4t)m‘ 


'^i{H,TH,+^| 




8appoBtD|f,inoreoverj g to remain constant between the limits — ^, and -{-^„ and inte- 
grating as in Art. 20, equation 21, 


m- 


9k 


V/y(H,TH,+ ^^ 


,, 4(H, ?,)•+*• ..1, 

1+ ““•s*i 


j 


( 28 .) 


leliere f is to be taken with tbe sign qp according as the snrfime of the planes of flota. 
tkm is abore or below tbe load-water line, and H„ according as tbe centre of gravity 
of tbe displaced floid ascends or descends. 

Sinee tbe v^ue of sin* | is exceedingly small, the oscillations are nearly taoto- 
cbnmoo^ and tbe period of each is nearly represented by tbe formula 



Tbe following method is given by M. Bdpin for determining tbe value of 

“ If tbe periphery of tbe plane of flotation be imtE^ned to be loaded at every point 
with a wei^t represented by tbe tangent of tbe inclination of tbe sides of tbe vesael 
at that point to tbe vertical, then will tbe moments of inertia of ffra f onm^ so 
l^ed, about its two principal axes, when divided by tbe mea of' tbe plMW* of flota- 
tion, rqiresent tbe radii of greatest and least curvature of tbe envdope of the 

rf flotation.^* ^ ^ 


If, be taken to represent the radlne of grenteet ebrmtqre. the Sseenin gb telH 

“J ,««"*• If the man. of tat* einoZniff bei^ 

abllOiamtita^ for A), it will represent tbe titne of^Bcibfajfo 
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M. » tiwtife Ijy Jk/ettnr. Pimaaum md *|g CT| giiii< fc 

T%efii) B iwrt og ing jw j a«i||itty«!dfaat<brd^ 

flootief by Mr. S^cram and %]|d purpose. 

Tbe moiioii of tiie voM^ when floating in tbe tank/was li^fsd roHiag taotiob 
1^ means ai i^rigbt guides (A, B, Plate XLIX.), r^vipg tlmeiBliniifl- 

ties trf' a longitudinal axis fb»d in the vemd so as^iearly ^ p^ tlu^tNgpb Ite ceatrt 
of gravity. A fhune, PKL, restingnim two parallel r^iis, a^ made to tcavenm wbI> 
Ibraily by means of clockwork, M, in the direction Of this axis prodanaiji, that Is, ki 
tbe direction of tbOleingth of tbemoddl, and at t%ht angleS'to the 
it rolled. This frame carried a cylindrical piece of wood, PL, ha^ng Us axU ht 
direction of tbe motion of tbe frame, and its surfbce so carved that an arm, HI, fined 
to tile model parallel to its length and projecting beycmd He extre mi t y, t^mid, an >it 






BSinMUMaMvs INI TffiE'Tiira 


voUfid^MTOi^ ^mallei to toe eavtoee theejnSnder. AfieNsH iim fised attoe esiti«> 
mitf «f tois ana and {tmaed %ht]y bya aydaf i^KW ibe eai^Kie 0f tte Cfitotov* 
which was covered by a piece of paper. The frame which earned tiiia«yliiaderad' 
vaaekig ia the <hi«ctiioa of its axis,aaid the vessel at ^he same time loUtag so as to 
sweep. Che arm over its surface pei^eaidieiilur to that directioB, a zigsag liae was, by 
toe oonibiiMtion of tlie tiwo motions, described, as r^resented in the diageain on the 
precedkig page, of wbiefa each two consecutive loops mark the beginning and end of 
the same osciilatiooi, and tbe distance AM between them, measared in tbe-diractioa in 
which the fiame moved, shows tbe space traversed by it in the time ocenpied by that 
oscillatfon. This space being known from tbe experiment, and tbe rate at wbipfa toe 
firame travels anifermly b«ng also known, the time occupied in tbe oscillation may 
be determined*. 

At a certima point tbe amplitndes of tbe oscillations will be observed suddenly to 
increase. This Is dae to tbe return of tbe wave created by tbe vessel in tbe act of 
rolling and reflected by the sides of the tank'f'. 

Before tbe times of oscillation could be calculated by tbe formula (22.) to cennpare 
them with those determined by experiment, it was necessary that the moment of inertia 
W,A* of tbe floating body should be ascertmned. To ascertain it by calculation would 
have been a difficult task, involving in some respects an nncertain result; it was 
sought therefore by experiment. 

With this view a knife-edge was fixed at each extremity of tbe cylinder, so as accu- 
rately to coincide with its axis prolonged. Tbe vessel taken out of the water was 
then made to rest by means of these knife-edges on two bard steel plates, accurately 
adjusted to tbe same level, and in this position it was allowed to oscillate, tbe times 
of its oscillations being determined as before. It then became possible to determine 
tbe moment of inertia from tbe following well-known formula — 



Two series of experiments were made, tbe model vessel being loaded in the one 
series so as to weigh 197*18 lbs. gross, and in tbe other so as to weigh 255*43 lbs. 
Having obtained from tbe above formula a mean valne of A in respect to each of 

* The apparatus, and the method of experimenting witii it, are more fiiUy described In the Appendix. It 
will be obseired that in the diagram the amplitudes of the successive oscillations are shown to have dimi* 
nished, up to a certain point. This diminution was found in a great number of experiments to take place with 
remarkable uniformity. The uniform diminution of the amplitude of oscillation as tbe body comes to rest* is 
of course due to the absorption of tbe t»# viva of tbe ndling body by tbe water which it puts in motion* to tbe 
friction of the water which adheres to it on tbe rest of tbe water, to the resistanoe of tbe air, and to the fric- 
tion and abrasion of the parts of the rolling body itself in the act of roUing. Mr. ExWsoir has made come 
experiments on this subject* the results of which he communicated to the British Assoetation tor the Advanbe- 
mcat of Science. 

t The piecition with which tiie instant of the return of this wave and its pragfees lure indioiliad* seemi to 
show tins method of experimenting to be well-suited to determining the velocities of waves. 
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tbew serbt of ORimimeitio, Mr. IUwsom vetoed tiwoe awaii vidaeB by oateoladiDf 
.firnn tli«m iHie ljaes of <>scitI«tuHi by the following equivale&t foinnala : — 


,=V^-P4 


which 1 had previoosiy comiminicated to him, in whicdi Fos ^P**^*^^ complete 


elliptic function of the first order whose modulus is c. The results of these experi- 
l»en^ and calculations are given in the following Table : — 


■ 

AmplHade of 
o«cul«tion on 
either dde 
of vertical. 

Time of 
ObcUletion by 
experiment 

Value by 

Appendix). 

B 

Tinm of oieillaithm 
lated from the formoUt 

with the preceding valn^ 
of A veiifyii^ that value. 

ibt. 


• 

00 

in. 

in. 



5 0 

•8190 

1^983 


•8348 

197-18 

7 30 

•8905 

13-563 

10*465 

•8353 


10 0 

•7930 

1 1-554 


•8859 


2 30 

•7380 

11*070 


*7S80 

255*48 

5 0 1 


10*461 

9-3^4 

*6600 


7 80 


11*784 




10 0 

•6760 

11*706 




Table of the times of the oscillation in water of a model vessel as determined, — 1st, by 
the experiments of Messrs. Fincham and Rawscn ; and 2ndly, by the formula (22.), 

f. .Mi+** 




^ 4it* 2 


r 


Conatanu of formula. 

Angle of 
oscillation f|. 

Time of oscillation in 
seconds by formula. 

Time of oscillation in 
seconds by experiment 

Weight of model =197-18 Iba. 

O 

5 

*75637 

*798 

W,=;0 




10*466 in. 

10 

•76840 

•798 

A|=4*9 in* 

15 

•76172 

*840* 

<a:-76668|l +*469S4ara’ i «,} 

30 

1 

*76641 

•784 

Weight of model s 366*43 11 m. 

5 

*61094 

*658 

W,=0 




ils9*Sa94in. 

10 

*61289 

*665 

il,s=6*97iD. 

15 

*61471 

*616 

(>b*61033|i +' 66021 aia' 1 

30 

•64811 

*602 


23. General considerations applicable to the stability of floating bodies. 

An exceedingly small pressure is sufficient to move a floating body from its posi- 
tbn of stable equilibrium. As the inclination becomes greater the pressni'e must 
be increased until it attains, in a given pnsition, its maximum value. Now if instead 
of this variable and oontinoally increasing pressure we omieeive a constant one to 

* Una experiment was Amity. 
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ImvB iMIf l^^>tiibdi less iMn niu^iiiiis«nui spokea of oomldoialsiiy 

ttecOMSi^topfodoce ttie iiiitii^ ^motioo) not difficcAttoweetbiet 
tbii lesser prtssore, by reason of its continued action on tbe bddy^ may be snffioiettt 
to airrf M through tbe petition in wbicb iit would baio required the ituUuhntiiu pres- 
Mre to have AeMit; for in all the potitions ih whiefa this presbdro exetmded thsft 
necessary to move tbe body, tbe excess Of its work over that of the resitisulce is ac- 
cumulated under tbe form of vis viva, and ih all those lU Which it fell Sbotf timt 
pressure; tbe work thus accumulated comes to its aid, and carries tbe body forward*. 

S4. To'move a body from a given position into any other, it is not necemary that 
tbe work 4^ tbe forces whence this change of position results should continue to be 
done upon Nl doting tbe whole period of such change. They may be in tbe nature of 
pressures Whose action ceases when they have communicated theewotua necessary to 
continue tbe motion until tbe second position is attained, as in the case of tbe impact 
of one body on another, or of a gust of wind acting on a floating body, or of a blow 
of tbe sea. 

In dl these emses tbe excess of tbe work of tbe disturbing forces over that of the 

* A« «a illuBtration of this principle^ let us take tbe analof^us case of a cylindrical body (fig. 7) — ^wbose 
radius CD is represented by a — ^rolliugon a horizontal plane, and to simplify tbe inrestigation let us suppose the 
force P, which causes it to roll, to be applied horizontally to the axis e. Let the weight of the cylinder be re- 
presented by W, and suppose it to he so loaded that the distance of its centre of gravity firom its axis may he 
CG(s:c). Let the cylinder be made to roll through an angle (0) from the positions which it would rest, and 
in which CO ia vertical. The work done upon it by P, whilst it thus rolls* is represented by Po^, and the work 
opposed to its rolling by the weight of the cylinder, is Wc vers $, 

Pea -Wc vend 

is therefore the excess of the work of the forces whose tendency is in the direction of the motion over the work 
of those whose tendency is in the opposite direcrion. This excess represents one-half the vis vitw, and in the 
extreme posirion into which tbe cylinder rolls and from which it begins to roll back, this vanishes, so that in 
this position 

P«a— Weversa^sO. 

If this position be the inverted position of the body $szw, and 


Now let us suppose that P, instead of being a constant pressure, had been made so to vary that hot every 
position into which the body rolled it was only just sufilcient to make it roll s/cw/y out of that position. The 
maximum pressure F, applied under these drcumstances, would have been that corresponding to the positioa 
in which CG is horizontal, and would have been represented by the formula 



whence it follows that 

P»|f=x«I 36 SP': 

iBO that the pressure, which, being continisally a];^|ied the same in amount, would be sttifiment to overturn the 
body, is less ^than two-thirds of that which must be exerted in its porition of maximum effort, the lesser but 
constant pressure accumulating in its previous portion, an excess ^ worit which is suffident to cany the ho% 
through and £sr beyond that position in which it would have required the greater pressure to have held it. 



tMliiflMicw «ceHWfiI|tt(9i^ so as to bo irepnisented at ftoy tioie by half tbe vis viva of 
t|Mibocly,aaNi ittiS the<woi^ aocamolated. under t^ fona wmI iu. this aaBomtt, whiob, 
when tbe ofMiation of tbe disturbing forces is withdrawii* tbe body forvards. 

' 26 . If, ui Um ease of an oscillatory motion, tbe force wbicfi canses (bat motion be 
iatermittent, and if tbe periods of this intermission so coincide with those of the body’s 
oscillation that the force is nritbdrawn when any oscillation in its direction is comr 
plsted, and renewed when the next oscillation in that dir&^um begins,; it is aTidmit 
that the VM viva created by it in all such successive oscillations wUl be aooomnlated^ 
and the amplitudes of tbe oscillations rendered, in succession, greater than one an« 
other, so that by the intermittent action of a small force which so synch rmiiaes. with 
the oseillatirms of the body on which it is made to act, a great inclination of Us posi<< 
tion from that of its equilibrium may eventually result*. This might for instance be 
produced, in respect to a floating body, by the action of gusts of wind or blows of tbe 
waves, repeated at stated intervals. . ^ 

If the periods at which the intermittent work is done upon the body, instead; ef 
synchronizing with tbe commencement of each oscillation and thus favouring the 
motion, had so occurred as to oppose it at stated intervals (which may or may not 
synchronize with the body’s own oscillations), it is evident that a complicated motion 
dependent on these several conditions will result, in which the oscillations Mull be 
repeated in cycles. 


* Aa an illuatration of this, let ue suppose that in case of the cylinder (fig. 7)> the motive fofce. instead of 
being applied horizontally to the axis, is a freight w applied to the point B on its surface when the cylinder 
was inclined at the angle $ to its position of stable equilibrium ; and that when the point D had, by the rolling 
of the cylinder, been made to descend until it again touched the plane, the weight w was withdrawn, the 
cylinder completmg its oscilladon on the other side of the vertical by reason of the vis viva thus oommunicst^ 
to it* 


On its ratom it will oscillate (the resistance being neglected) through the same angle, on the side of the 
vertical from which it started, as it completed on the opposite side. Let the weight w be then placed again 
on the point D, and taken off a second time when this point comes in contact with the plane ; and so oontinu* 
ally, a rocking motion of increasing amplitude being produced by the alternate placing and withdra^ of the 
weight until at last the position of CG is reversed and the cylinder is overturned. 

Let $ 1 , the angles on either side of the vertical through which, in its successive oscillatioiiB. the 

cyUnder is made to roll, then shall we obviously have the following relations : — 

(Wc + wa) vers $ = Wc vers 
(Wc -f loa) vers =Wc vers dj. 

Ac. =: &c. 

(Wc^wa) ver8fc-i=Wcvers^*. 

Multiplying these equations together, 

(Wc-f wa)* vers d=(Wc)* vers d,. - . 


•.sKV, vers^,sfi2and versd=2sin«ga, 


(Wc+wayi^9^t^(Wc)\ 




«K3Nra4i8ioi«»! Ai>rije«JU»Eim 


body, it.h»i8fa«ii^tttete«i ii|>opii<ByiB8i>etoAoWiiiM>efc;jiririgh)MB<< )r i » ei B i^ 

M ivinoii'i^^imaldi tkmigibaiHtiecpMd^ wigiE^.MI in 

> tiw case lit' Bi sqodX or iiw w y oeB steikiRg ai s^i :alMBd]r4ipa)ib(id>#^tllftiaoti(Mi ielt# 
ansB(fy!#hld'apnB‘heD>beiao{ti.i«pcaie^ta|''byvdttkBiaaMitiooii kusliiiBi^^ 

(^tanelnted<'by‘«f#)^(1aAd<«e^r«iWBt^^ tbdnretkd8neitk!rQaekt1kMoaif>Oiai8i;llii| kyttitiia 
«ri^piira%!iaqrioM^ stilliactinfy u|MMlii<ife>bjr:l4(^)l ar6(faBMj« u>ij ,<>t! toiini;;* 
Wc{ vera («+#)— vers#} s=;U(#)+t((tf). 

‘i*' is ui - -tk !•.'!*»; ■; h i? •>. Tj/lf tijUji ( h «it #t' 


’ liie sdiail ad^tidnat'an^l^ i^'thrb'uj^iiiyhicl:i' tbe' Bbd^'is iBad^ fo '^I’by ttie 
cation to it bf'a given snt&^i additional atadtint of work, ' ’ -h > 

' f ' ' ' * ' '' ' ’ i»>. - ij * ’ ' ' <;.'*! j { ’ , « * I ' I , 1 

Jl;(<))+Jt<(/>), ^ , -I. .I,... ,;1 . i.I.-s^, 

'varios thieri^ore inversely as the ane of;tbe jhiclioa(ipi|, aad ?f .fgreatest t^ pofel^n 

opaiieet to .tbe vertical position : or, in otbeir, word^„tbe body spstains in ^ -^neijn^ 
position a less change of that position by fbe appljipation of a g^v^n .iliaMi'ikitkf/oi-ee 
than ijt does in a .vertical position. It yields most readily to, tjie.Mitipp 
tnrbing force in its vertical position, apd the farther it is nv34e^o.devia^/rpn) ,tl|is 
position (within certain limitsand under certain cpnditions)^ the jpot^ il^i^teiydb^ 
it, oppose any further deviation. Thisiexphuna the liability of afbip to.roUing vr^ 
sailing hefore the wind, nnd her stiffness in the water when close hapletl, ,, , 


. Concfasttmr.apph’<^&/e to ,, ; , . 

•>,27> To nudteruat alteration in ilie as^le tbiiougb. which a ship rolls, it, Is aeoeesaty 
to elevate or to depress her weights. In the former case she wilL roll :thjrong|i a 
gteater, and in the latter >tbnHigb a Jsas angle, li does not alter the .mapittui^: of 
colling to move, the wdghtis IwmaoBftally, but only the time of roUitig, provided) the 
trim of the ship- remain unaltered;, , for ithis doea not;,alter the position of itbeioentite 
of gravity of the ship or of the displaced floidi and it is npou these that the stabilHp 
of the ship depends (Art 7 and equation 18.)i ; i .,,, ,, .'.(.ntSs 

28. When a ship’s motion iS: oniy.a roiling, motion, or about an aais .paifallel lo her 
length, the posititm of that axis is, at any instant, dettenained by the hdonectioniefia 
borizoatal line through her ceirireof ginvity, aitdja vicrticbl Uneitiireagh the tcentPai^ 
gravity of her plane of flotation at that rinstant (Art . 19).! > » , i , . , , ..ift- > ? 

iflft. A ship should be so constrnoted !liiatitlte.soeDtto of gravil^.pf jthat plane.;^ 
Station, whose boundary is tbe h?ad waterdin^ nusy be vertieaily atMMve tbaheQtre>of 
gfavi^ of tbe ship. If this be not the .case, the presaure of tibe aidcKtionaifiwatefc disv 
placed by any vertical oscniation of the 4ddp,Aetiog4<d;.vloit0yt«t 'the«entre^<tfgipa^ 
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of plane and not in the same vertical with the centre of g^vity of the ship, will 
oaose, in additioa to that vertical osdllatton, a pitching or a rcdliog motion. 

80. All the planes of flotation of the ship, when it is made to roll through small angles 
from its vertical position, sfaonld have their centres of gravity in the midship section 
(supposed to be that which contains the centre of gravity of the ship), and the centre 
of gravity of the displaced fluid should also always remain in this plaim ; for if that 
be not the case, it is obvious, from Art. 28, that the axis about which the vessel rolls 
cannot be parallel to its length, so that every rolling must be accompanied also by a 
pitching motion. 

31. The angle through which a ship rolls under the action of a gust of wind, is 
essentially difierent from that at which it would be held inclined by the steady action 
of the same force of the wind, so that when the inclination which a given pressure 
would give to the ship, if applied to the centre of effort of the wind on the sails, is 
calculated (as is customary) by the formula known as that of Atwood, it is erro- 
neous to conclude that the vessel, if subjected suddenly to that force of the wind, 
would incline only through that angle. 

The experiments of Messrs. Fincram and Rawson, of which the results are stated 
in the Table, p. 615, show that it will roll through nearly double that angle, confirm- 
ing, in this respect, the deductions of theory (Art. 2). 

Neither can calculations, made by means of the theorem of Atwood, as to the re- 
spective pressures which would hold different ships inclined at the same given angle, 
be considered as determining with certainty their relative stabilities in respect to 
rolling ; for the amplitude of each oscillation depends upon the stiffness of the vessel, 
not only in respect to that given inclination, but upon its stifihess at every other in- 
clination which it must have passed through to reach that angle, and at every in- 
clination which by reason of its acquired momentum it may pass through afterwards. 
The same observation is applicable to the effect of disturbances in the water-line and 
to blows of the waves. 

32. All the causes which produce the rolling motion of a ship, whether they be 
gusts of wind, disturbances of the water-line, or blows of the waves, are measured in 
their effect upon it under the form of work (travail), so that according as a ship re- 
quires a greater or a less amount of work to be done upon her to cause her to roll 
through a given angle, there is a greater or less probability that, when at sea, she will 
roll through so great an angle as that. The angle through which the ship will be 
made to roll under the action of a given amount of work, is measured (Art. 7) by the 
product of her weight, by the difference or the sum of the vertical displacements of 
her centre of gravity, and the centre of gravity of her immersed part whilst she is in 
the act of rolling through that angle ; the difference being taken or the sum accord- 
ing as these centres of gravity both ascend, or as the one ascends and the other de- 
scends : or in other words, it is the work nece^ary to raise the vessel ho^ly through 
the tSfference or the sum of these vertical displacentents. 

MDCCCL. 4 M 



dS. If^ some existfaif ’ vtrasel were £»ed ttpim wboee qtniilto' ia Ml«qpedt to 

rdlfmg: Krtittf 1*«1I known, and if St were determined ky ealonliaiMei from^ tfak tibeemm 
whatamoont of work must be done upon that vessel to make it roii'tbcoufbieotaae 
gkm «hgk ; and tbis amount of work being^ao detemimed* ia cespectito tkat existing 
sidp,' if, befote alt other ships of the same class were built, it wecedeteemiiud by a 
idmilar calculation, made’ from the drawings of those ships, wbetfa^ a greater or a 
less amonnt of work would be necessary to make them roll tfarougb the- same angte, 
then it would be known whether these ships would, under the like drcumstances, ndl 
more or less than that ship, and the forms proposed to be given tfamn rai^t be 
adopted or might foe altered accordingly. 

I conceive that by tfais means, if duly applied, great certainty might be given to 
the construction of ships in respect to roiling, and of course to pitching, for the same 
principles which apply to the one apply also to the other, with no other diffesrence 
than in the direction in which the inclination is supposed to take place. 

84. The force of the wduds and waves, to the action of which a vessel is liable, nay 
be supposed to vary as the surface she opposes to them, that is, to the area of her sails 
and the superficial dimensions of her hall. In vessels geometrically similar these vary 
as the squares of any of their similar linear dimensions, their lengths for instance. 
On the other band, the weights of such vessels, supposed to be similarly loaded, 
varying as the cubes of their lengths ; and the depths of their centres of gravity, and 
of the centres of gravity of their immersed parts, varjing as their lengths ; their 
dynafflieal stabiKties, with reference to a given inclination, vary as the fourth powers 
of their lengths, i^nce, then, in reference to vessels thus geometrically similar, the 
disturbing forces, to the action of which they are subject, vary as the squares of their 
lengths and their stabilities as the fourth powers, it follows that their actual stea£- 
ness in the water will vary as the squares of their lengths, the greater vessel being 
more steady than tbe less in this proportion. 

35. The expedients which I have pointed out for so designing a ship as to satisfy tbe 
conditions of easy rolling and pitching, suppose a knowledge of tbe exact position of 
the centre of gravity of the ship and of tbe centre of gtavity of her dupkteemnrt. 
The determination of these however is no new question ; a knowledge of fbem has 
always been considered necessary to the skilfol building of a ship, and tbe methods 
given for that jmrpose in books on shipo^baiiding are sufficiently accurate fiw tbe 
pose, if the data ate to be relied upon ; and if not, nothing is required but tbe laboar 
to determine these data. 

36. That form of vessel in which the surfaces subject to immersion and enisrsiett, 
when intersected by planes perpendicular to tbe vessel’s length, have circular sections, 
having their centres in a common axis, is, casteris paribus, eminently a sieiMe fomu 
because in a vessel of such a fprm (Art, 12.) tbe centre of gravity of the portioB. of 
die displaced finid whidi is included witinn the solid of revolution (ATB figs. 3, 4) 
formed by all these circular sectums, does not in the act of rolling rise. 



odHMEuiflMwi! iMtmGmm fdflis 

w ifit be not fMetioabie to to tbe togsely lt« erlx^ Jtofftbl a^arm 

sobjeet to'th«se condttiom, tois » {imetitiatde wiliii MifMXi! to. tbe midship 
which w the gtnneriui^gectiim. . 

•S7. Of veasels having this general form, those ate, <mitru par^ut, .tk^ most stal^ 
in vhieh the circaiar area/ when completed, inclodes entiihly the *ec> 

tkin of the ship (as ahowa. in Ag. 4), because, in respect to these ships, the centre of 
gravity of the displaced flmd deaemda as the ship rolls (Art 13.); and when this is 
the case, the work necessaiy to incline the ship throogh any given apgie (which 
meesares its dynamical stability) is equal to that necessary to raise it bodily thnoiigb 
a height equal to the sum of the vertical displacements which its centre of gfaKitjr, 
and the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid, suffer in that iadinatUm, whilst in 
the opposite case, represented in fig. 3, it is equal to the work necessary to .false it 
tlirougfa the difference of those heights*. 

Of the class of vessels represented in fig. 4, the stability of those is the greatest, 
other things being the same, in respect to which the space STD between die ciiNmm> 
ferenoe of the circular area and the hull of the vessel is the greatest. 

38. It is not necessary to these results, taken in a general sense, that the sectioiM 
of the vessels should be accurately circular as to their parts subject to immersion and 
emersion. If on the midship section of a ship a circle can be described, having its 
centre in the vertical axis of the section so as nearly to coincide with the parts of the 
periphery subject to immersion and emersion, then the ship may be distinguished as 
to whether it belongs to the class in which the centre of gravity of the immersion 
ascends or descends, by observing whether this circular area is wholly or mily partly 
included within the section. The midship sections of Her Majesty’s ships Vangufuni, 
Bellwophon and Canopus present illustrations of this principle. Th^ are represented 
in figs. 8, 9, 10. It will be observed, that if a circular area be struck on each seotimi 
according to the conditions stated above, that area will in the Bellerophon and 
Canopus entirely include the corresponding sections of the hulls of the two ships, a 
wider space intervening between the two areas in the Canopus than the Belleroi^Mm. 
Other things being the same, the former <Hight therefore to be the more stable toip. 
In the Vanguard the circular section does not wholly include that of the buU. This 
shoaM therefore be the least stable ship of the three. These condustons are, 1 be- 
lieve, in accordance with the known qualities of the ships. If there be any ship whose 
middiip sectioa resembles that represented in fig. 3, the centre of gravity of its dis- 
placement will ascend in the act of rolling, and, casteris paribus, it cannot but be an 
imstable ship. 

* The hull may be eo shaped as to cause the centre of gravity of the vessel to descend in the act of rolling. 
In this case AH|, equation 6, must be talcen negatively. * If the centre of gravity of the immersed part ascends^ 
U(l) iviU in this case he negative, and the position will be one of unstable equilibiiinn. If the centre of gravity 
of dm immmion descends, AHg, in equataon 6, must he taken positively { and if i% eatdoeda AHh the ^uilibnnm 
will be stable. 
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linii'iB ’tbe)r<i^roxi«i&tiQ«i ^to 4lie* tj’fiUad’fonttt; KpHe W at^^ 
in figs. 3 and 4. It has been supposed therelbt«<(sbaaquai5biB ]7<)'ttMkt of 

t|tfiirftsdi(rwt'of'’gsdr]tytafid<iaf df gravity^of iCbe fliiid<lb(^>dii|rih6e M a 
’ftertindi^atiitiicMi are*<iie<Baaiaj^dlto.t'tbd ntoments t^ ineititMof thkfip<plsinei}'Ol fldtai*' 
tian^wb dijadl. IM&^eaimoit be 4he casb-; and it is Impossible! td 'know to ikkati ekteui' 
tb^ erroP in tlid bypotfadsia maytindayfmrtioblaricfkseafibct tbetneasttreoftdiddyaw^ 
mical stability, esec^ 'byi.oldeii^tiDgift by forsNla 17 . The pPtfitlemiafitnr’too doDl><‘ 
pfioUied to Ttlbder the application df any general prinoiple^xcept twkh tbis>preoan- 
ttOni>-^safe. iitis^not^-dn’tins’respectms in others — more practicable to disphtisd ‘With/ < 
tbe resouCees «lf ’ raatheniatioal reasoning and cd' ealcuhitidn, in building the ehrp$ than, 
afitarlsheiot>tnlt^>in '8aUing iber<' ' ■ ! i ? ^ . . i 

i39, Ife ia a deduction ^of theory (equation d4.), and is confirmed by^ expeikneiA, 
that^ wkbm the ordinaiy limits of rolling, tbe tTVme of a vesSel’^s rolling is indepmideBt 
of'the angle tbroilgh which it roils, being' dependent !only upon the form of tiie vesselj . 
its weigkt, the pdifition of its centre of gravity, and its moment of inertia about on 
axis passing through, that point (see eqnation 24); so that every different vessel, 
when ' Idaded' in a given manner, has a tiitoe nf rolKng proper and pemliar to it, and 
which' may he said to characterise it. And the same is true the time' of pitching. 

49. This time of the oscillations of the ship may have such a iciation to the times 
of oscillation of the waves* as to cause the blows of the sea to be received by tbe ship 
at those instants when they will produce the greatest efibet on the amplitude of her 
oBoiilatiions (Art. 2&.), had thus a iittie dea may, under cetlain circumstances, produce 
veryihbavy rollingv ' 

-Ifitherahe not this relation between successive osciilations of the ship and of tbe 
waves, tbeh therb win bCidoring a certain number of dsciiiations, an antagonism ^of 
the two, until the times of the one class of oscillations have so gained upon those' of 
tbC’ other as to bring about an interference. The vessel will then probably be coih> 
paratively at rest. Then will fellow A series of oscillations of thd waves and> the ship, 
which will in various degtoes concur to prodnoe heavy rolling, until it tbacbesnmabli- 
iiuitii^!wlten the«ainc<byole'0f'obange6 will be gone through again 'f*. ! ) 

41. Thestp^ning’of 'tbe'sbip in the act of rolilngv is dependent upon tbe tinaei 'Of ' 
its oscillations.' "'Ihis s|rUinibg««akes place m every part of it, but more parti^^i 
coSarly (by reason of ' t^r -elasticity) in ' the masts. When the roUing begins, the 
higher parts of the masts; by reason ’Of their inertia, remain behntd tfae' lower pni^' 
tiOn^and the ‘masts btiidi'asthe roHhig'-proceeds they receive an independent: itio!ttcm>! 

** v^deTjtta, 

snred in tbe direction in which she laili, are also amoiig tbe conditions on which her roUii^ depends. 

tf'IHiU cyclical' antagonism emdconcoiMRoe of the 'isdepeadain oacUlationa fif theerSvea aildlhe'lIlbit'Wlll 
inlim>eiie,''to a certma extent, 'With tbetantodlmmilBM'of 'the, dbip’scisdllatiions. "r;: 

; "V-V rt ;'w <,(! 





r», 


jcaiwe^'bjbjtfi^F lei%ll^ diiid 
t^if»olioi»r ‘cX/am aadepej^ot ofsctAstlm frifecttiRgp wowSror^fasifc 

t|»e4MwfM»ti#j]»atioTis(^ttlte!jire8sei4tMl^^ i..,-u<ii-... ;:•.•.■! ,-»..j ,»} > 

s: If» atit%)iP8tatitj'#)ben Ib^ahip .'waaldi otbemsejbeginJija^roUvbapk^ -tbetelasthitj^ 
o£;Hi(!iiia9tftdii loi^bts act lof cart 7 mg tibeoi af 

tbcifiibip^.^riiieh would not lta)ia.<{daceiinta ship so^'cod8lttH!l»drte^b'8ol1o%ded^4B ito 
cacat^. that ajmcbmniem of the independent oacillatioiu offthe Tfml'iitidiitionastaiv 
which Miimiiliediin^tbeifact^that shedoes not strain hCrsCtf inroUingit . / ii.'Miu!- ; , - 

properties. of diffeinnt ships with regard tatbe strain they staffer in tdlii^, 
attd .whether,’ in respect to the seas which are of; most fie^ent oeenrretace, ^y mll^ 
eaulji! or 'bearily, hie probably trell knortn; so that it would.be possible to fix^ upon ' 
some ship of each class which might in this respect serT«e.a8iastandaid IwitbitrliHift/ 
athfn; ships of that class might be compared,. The. time :of oseiilation. proper and 
peciiliar ;to this ship might also be asceirtained by experiment. It would tfaeta ibeepme 
possible te baikl and load ail other ships of that clats so as to oscillate in the satne 
time' as tbatsinp, and thereby ensure, supposing them to be masted in the same way, 
very nearly the same qualities in regard to the strain they suffer in rolling, : : 

. The form of the ship so constructed need not however in any respeot lesetnble that- 
of the standard ship ; all that is required is, that — ^in re^^t to the dimeimtons of its 
parts and the distribution of its Weights when loaded-^it should satisfy the coadU 
tipBS implied in assigning a given value to ^(4,) in equation 24. In all other re> 
speots full latitude is allowed to the builder*. : 

•-43i. I ha«'e shown (Art. 19.) that the axis about which the ship may at any instant - 
be conceived to roll is perpendicular to two straight lines, one of which is deayrai 
hoCtzontally from the vessel’s centre of gravity parallel to the direction in wbioH itSs 
roiling, .and the other vertically through the centre of gravity of its plane of ffotatioo ' 
attbot'ilnstaob )' ;■ ;!■ 

Its cfrtawa, whep. rolling or pitching, is therefore . greater as its weights are placed' 
atjagreatCr distance from this ax^, and less as they are nearer to it. 

^Whence it follotws as a general principle (equation 24.), that the ship is made/toinitt 
more slowly by inetvifig its weights to a gi eater distance from this axis, las wbeQitha- 
yards ahe imnitip } and more quickly by bringing them nearer to it, as when thh'gans 
arta'onp bade in a heavy- sea ^o diminish the strain lOT) the ship’s timbers..’ t M: - ■ - . 

.44../rhe'fotni’>taBdeir which H, enters equation 94, shows tbaft the greater the dtepdi 
of :fehe centate of gnatity of the ship’s displacement the more slowly (otiiMr.<thu!^ 
bebig -the eahie) will she roll, provided that sbp be a ship of that-classof whitab^figt .S 
is the type, in which this quantity (i. e. the depth of the centre of gravity of the dis- 
plhdbmatat) dilmiMithes as the veSsfel' i*olls ; but that if, ota the tfoirtraiy^ fihe h^cmgs to 

s whose Ibrm uittf ihde«d (wiAin bevtain aktignaiUtt linki) W «iw ia in his 

power, guided by that equation, so tnJiMdt w that it efaiA osoBlate ia tawmsMtiaie with any olkerah^ 
ndioaf fom nay be in all respects diShrent. 



m Avp imviimN-. 

tfae dtam^oCfiriHQh >%• 4 is die tj^pe, the eeaty^ ofgmyity irbosejIiej^^Milieat 
4e8owtdie latbeact^i^UQgrdwinUtiioHittefiister as thieeenjtre efip^^iiity Miaieate4 
deeper in. her buH. 

4&. it loay be rocdved as nfeneral rule thst (other tbiogs being the eune) veesels 
«f tbe.fdassfig. 4roU tnore. quickly than those of tbeolaes fig. Si bot. do. not roil so. bur. 
So. that unless some. ^iecial provision be made for that end^ stabilhy in .roiling .may 
imt, and wiU not probably be obtained except at the expense of quick ndiing. 

46. The form undCT wbicfa A enters equation 24, shows that breadth of beam kt 
not of itself conducive to slow rolling, and that it can only tend to it indirectly, by 
carrying the ship's weights further from the axis about which U rolls, ai^ thereby 
augmenting the quantity h, which represents in the formula the moment of inertia of 
the ship, end is the ruling element of the time. The form under which W, enters the 
equation shows heavy loading to be conducive to slow rolling. 

47. It would he unsafe however to be guided in the construction of a ship by any 
one of these considerations taken separately from the rest, for there is scarcely any 
element of the discussion which can be changed without bringing about a change 
in an opposite direction in some other. 

What will be the total result of any proposed change, and by what means the whole 
object sought by it is to be accomplished, can only be determined by that com|dete 
math^atical discussion of the question in all its elements, the principles of which it 
has been the object of this paper to devdope, and which tbe formulse contained in it 
afford a means of applying. 

Hecemhar 1, 1849. 


APPENDIX. 

Experiments on the Dynamical Stability and the Oscillations of Floating JBoiUes. By 
John Fincham, Esq^, Master Shipwright in Her Majesty's Dockyard, Portsmouth, 
and Robert Rawson, Esq ^ 

Experiments necessary to verify the formula 6, 

U(0)=W(AH,-AH.), 

which represents tbe work done in deflecting a floating body through an angle 
such that the height through which tbe centre of gravity of tbe floating body is 
raised shall be AH, ; and the height through which tbe centre of gravity of dis- 
placement is raised, shall be AH,. 

For this purpose two models were made, sudi that their secdons were tnuform 
throughout the whole length of the moddl : tbe section of one was a triangle, and. «f 
tim other a circle (see figs. 1, 

If.tjbe reader will refer to Art. 10 for a general de^iption of t|be apparatos, the 
following explanation of the drawing fig. 1 will be sufilGiieat ahotr bofK the expei^- 



iitents ii^v^^bden conduet^. ' It re^tetresitii’a sat^tioadf'tbe mad^ti TK is yat^ 
ity ’odfeans .f^ wbicb the deflecting weight' hanging at 'Q, dCflecti the tnCdel h’otn tfafn 
upright position. AC is water-line in the upright position, and BD' that in the eii*- 
tteme p<Mddn into which it rolls; EF that in the potation ik which it finally' rests. 

In tfie first place, the model is adjusted by means of tnoreable weigins; until the 
water-line AC is parallel to the upper side, LN, of the model; andtbena string, SK, 
is fixed at 8 and K, so that when the deflecting weight is placed atQw) is pro- 
duced by the deflecting weight on the model until the string SK is cot (BS is a fixed 
beam independent of the model). * •> 

When the string SK is cut there is an extreme defiecticm Where the watOr-Bnie ba^ 
Comes BD, and a permanent deflection where the water-line becomes £F. ' ' 

Th^e lines are determined in the following manner : PX is a thin graduated scaled 
fixed at P at right angles to the arm of the lever TK, and having a strip of prepared 
paper fixed upon its surface, which shows distinctly, by the depth to which it is wetted 
when the vessel rolls, a point in the extreme position of the water-line. Two other 
points in this position of the water-line are determined by means of scales similarly 
applied to L and N. 

When any two of these three points are observ'ed, a section of the model bemg 
drawn of the half-size on a drawing-board, we could set oflF upon it the distances Pp, 
'Ll, Nn, and thus draw in the water-line BD. There is no occasion to use prepared 
paper to show the water-lines, excepting in the ultimate deflection. 

The paper which we used, and which answered the purpose admirably, was nothing 
more than common writing-paper rubbed over with a little colouring, in order to take 
off from the surface of rfje paper any oily matter which might prevent the water’s 
making a distinct mark upon it. 

This means was adopted as the best means, after several other expedients had been 
tried with partial success. 

The centre of gravity G was determined by observing the permanent waterdine 
EF in a number of deflections by weans of various deflecting weights. The position 
of this water-line, for any given deflecting weight, being set out on the drawing, jyp 
were enabled, knowing the weight of the vessel, to determine the position of the centre 
of gravity, by well-known principles of statics, with no other aid than that of the 
scale and compasses. Suffice it to say, that great care was takeu to get this point. 

The pwnts H and A, which are the centres of gravity of the part immersed in the 
vetiiad poation of the vessel and in the position into which it rolls, were determined 
from the knovra property of the centre of gravity of a triangle in fig, 1, add froin the 
Cbtfinion fomida for determining the centre of gravity of tbe'segt(ienti;.of circle in 

The drawings were made to half size from the follondng Table, which wak filled 
dttrihg &e time the ek^ments were in operation: this cSroimistattee enabled us 
ATHiidh i3 thb data retpiirfed for cmr computations with extream exactness. 





Cylindrical Model. 


llodil at rest* without the 
deflecting weight 

Modd at nist^iwith M 
deflecting weight. 

•t 1 , ' ‘ , 

Idcdcl as defleo^ 

tito; wM defleotiiig 

Weiglrtofthe 
model and deflect- 
ing weigitt. 

Diatancfi from 
centre of model 
to P and Q. 

1 

1 

U. 

* '1 — 

Ne. 

Po. 

hq. 

Nr. 

Vp. 

LZ. 

B 

Deflect- 

itiff 

weight. 

W^ht 

model. 

P. 

Q. 


8 

6 

6 

H 

6 * 

8* 

31 

3df 

34 

36f 

II 

10* 

m 

. 8A 
8* 

81* 

81* 

»«* 

n 

24 * 

4* 

8* 

0* 

«A 


Iba* Av. 

1*957 

1-957 

6*0885 

8*8885 

lb». Av. 
197*18 

855*43 

855*43 

197*18 

ft. in. 

8 6* 

8 6* 

8 6| 

8 6| 

8 6> 

3 6* 

3 6* 

3 6* 

S 6* 

ft* in. 

in 

• H 

6 4* 

4 0* 

5 4* 

4 0* 

6 4* 

4 0* 

' (8.) 
.(4.) 

.(6.) 


The position of the water-line corresponding to the extreme position into whicti 
the model rolled being thus determined in every experiment, the corresponding dis- 
placement was also known. In fig. 1, this displacement having a triangular section 
elV^, its centre of gravity h could readily be determined by construction. In fig. 2, 
the displacement having a circular section, its centre of gravity h could be de- 
termined by known rules. Drawing a perpendicular he from h upon BD, this line 
measures the depth of the centre of gravity of the immei'sion in the extreme position 
into which the vessel rolls, and Ha measures it in the vertical position ; therefore the 
difference of these lines measures its elevation in the act of rolling. In like manner 
the perpendicular G6 measures the depth of the centre of gravity of the model when 
the water-line was BD, and Ga was its depth in the vertical position, therefore the 
difference of these lines is its elevation in the act of rolling. 

Thus the elevations of the centre of gravity of the model and of the centre of gra- 
vity of the displaced fluid, in the act of rolling, are found, and its weight being known, 
the work which must have been done upon it to cause it thus to roll may be deter- 
mined according to equation 6. 

But the work actually done upon it by the deflecting weight may, in like manner, 
be determined ; for if a perpendicular Qo be drawn from Q on BD, the length of this 
line will be the height of Q when the water-line was BD, and Qm was its height in 
the vertical position, therefore the difference of these lines is the space through which 
the deflecting weight has descended vertically ; and the product of this distance of the 
deflecting weight gives the work actually done by it upon the rolling body. This 
antonnt of work ought, by the theory, to be the same with that found as above from 
equation 6 ; and the comparison of results thus obtained, by theory and e:tperiment, 
constitutes a verification of the f(n*mula, and is given in the Table, p. 616. 

A single example will show the way in which the calculations wefe made. 



















•Wb 


In the triangnlar model, Experiment 1, the following dimensions were measured In 
inches: I iLi*!/ b, liJjnii'/.'l' 

, : QoSsS^-®' i.)...- r. -. 1 ..,!^ 

. elevation of OOntre of groy^y of model. In feet c= '^‘— jaAHy 

I i' ^ , ,/ , ,.i i ■ i ; j 1 

^vatUm of eentre of gravity of ^placed 4nid, in feetm ^ AI ^ - 

/ ’ ' , ' . ■ ' . ' ; i i . 

veiglrt ino<^ In tbs. . , . . / . . .1,! =3^-8626 p'W. ; ^ ; 

. by eqimtione, U(‘tf)»|^ -^-'^~^^'^^~^^ i ^ |><33-8626==-686l. : > i ' I 


Also vertical descent of deflecting weight, in feet<^ 


15-2-.3-9 


12 


deflecting, weight Q in lbs.='5485 ; 

by experiident tJ(tf)‘==|^^^~|x'5i4'85iit'Sl65. ' ‘ 


•-• 1 > II , 'iti'i 

■■ : ii‘, 1 ' '•'■■•. ■; r.!!,! 

The computations on both these models, made in occ)ordaooe) .wUhiforinul»fi,iJ^;rabj 
with the experiments^ • ■ . r . , t. ■ ■ i[ .u/i-i. 

All the experiments show what we conceive to be important, that the ) 8 adne>moi>) 
metit of force which is necessary to maintain a vessel in a positimii (> at rCstiiwiU’ 
deflect the vessel Usrough nearly twice 6 when made to. act upon, a vessel which ianot 
deflected. Atwood's statistical stability therefore appeam to us to be of litde hsevso. 
for as. the rolling of the vessel is concerned. . , 

, , . ‘ -..'i,' r;. k; ),lf 

. Erperimeats9nthe,Timeof.Osdll(ttUm:>M. <i i tiW 

To find the moment of inei^ia of a cylindrical model, whose tddins is 13'^ 

■ Weight i97’lfl Ibsl, avoirdupois, round an axis passing through the ai^ls "'b'f^he 
Cylinder. 

ABC is a vertical section of the cylinder passing thrqr^gb 

ilSijpepbPe of'gi.avity G. . . i, 

jjit'is respired to ^nd the moment of inertia, of the nylinr 
^ripfljtpf^el, axis passing through, 0, tbe.centi^ 

,f.jfiind^ at right angles to the section AB0. 

;; Epr .thlS pwrppise the , model was .made to oscillate qpt .pf, 

J^watqyj fpoaltoife-^ges passing through, , 9 . and parpllei., -j:. - > ifi-.i. 

to,t^e,sii^ qf the cylinder.. , Several experiments wwe pq^diJihe.^ipiW, 

of qSqUjq^ns were obseyve^ through the aqjplitufle,Qf,^“, j:J°,aiii^ yhq,np]|^. 

ratiis by mp^ qf which the times were phseryefh.enh'^l^.PSJ^.hl^P'i^.ll^j,*^ 
of oscillation to pp ei^tness of 013 pf a seqond, qy, ,ln,ce|^q4,p)^jl^ tqj^;<pie- 
bnndredtb pact of a second of time. 

MDCCCU ^ " 
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EXPERIMENTS OP MESSRS. FINCHAM AMD RAMSON. 


If Tsz time of oscillation of a simple pendulum, 
2^= angle of amplitude of oscillation, 
rss length of pendulum, 
gss 32*19084 feet, 
rss 3 1415927, &C.&C., 
we have 



‘+a)‘(=r)+(n)W)+(^)’e?^)+^--}- 


Put R= radius of oscillation of a compound pendnliiro. 

Then the time of oscillation of the compound pendulum will be the same as in the 
case of the simple pendulum, if we put R instead of r in the above formula. 


T='^/f{■+a)■c-^v 


/1.3\*/ver8ind\* , /1.3.5\*/ver8infl\® ^ 1 

(oj (— j +(2X6) (-2- ) 


We may here observe that 


R= 


A ’ 


(26.) 


where kss the radios of gyration about the centre of gravity, h= the distance from 
the centre of suspension to the centre of gravity of the model. 

Since 

versin t 1 — cos 9 . $ 


2 


2 ’ — 2 ’ 


we shall have 


©) 5 + (^) ®'“'2 + 

If we put 

+ (28.) 

equation (4.) will become 
From which equation we obtain 


+^«)} ^ ^ 

If T„ T„ T, be the time of the first, second and third oscillations during the time that 
6 and s remain constant, we shall have 


«x/A»+A«=-^.j^{t.+T,+T,+ &c. to » terms}, 
\/^+Aj=jj|Y^^|t,+T,+T,&c. to « terms} (30.) 


* See Poimon’b TteiU de Mdcaaique, p. 348. 



BXPERlMBirra OF HS88B8. FINCHAM AND RAVSON. 64d 

For very small angles of amplitude/j^^) is very small, and may be entirely neglected, 
showing that for small angles the oscillations are independent of the angles. 

The value of was in the first place calculated in respect to one of the 

quantities T„ T„ &c., then in respect to two, and so on, to four. The mean of these 
four values being then taken in respect to each experiment, a final mean was taken 
in regard to all the experiments. The data and the results are stated in the follow- 
ing Table as it regards the value of and the rest in the first Table, p. 629. 

The times of oscillation, as calculated by formula (22.) and as determined by mcperi- 
ment, are stated in the second Table on that page. 



Angle of 
oscillation A 

1-f/A 


Mean value 
of V'iP+T* 
in each ex- 
periment. 

Mean value 
of vTpqTD 
in all the 
experi- 
ments. 

One 

oscillation. 

Two 

osdilatioDs. 

Three 

oscillations. 

Four 

oscillations. 

Wr= 197*18 lbs. 



11*336 

12*318 

12*003 

H 

18*356 

12*888 

11*680 

12*461 

12*903 

11*870 

11*983 

12*562 

11*550 


HjH 

Aas 4*9 inches 


W— 255*43 lbs 

2 30 

5 

7 30 

10 


11*128 

9-429 

11*910 

10*332 

10*731 

10*328 

11*315 

10*818 

11*194 

10*924 

11*976 

11*446 

11*227 

11*123 

11*935 

11*414 

HI 

1 

j 

>.11*076 

5=5*97 inches 


4 N 2 
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XXXL Ekctro-P/^siohgical Researches. On Induced Co/Uraction. — Ninth Series. 
By Signor Cablo Mattbucci, Professor in the University (f Pisa, %c. ifc. 
Communicated by W. R. Grovb, Esq., F.R.S. 


R«ceived May 13,— Read June 30, 1850. 


xT is not without considerable regret that I am compelled to depart from my estn* 
blished rule of never publishing any facts relating to electro-physiology without having 
previously endeavoured to connect them with those already discovered, and without 
having succeeded in reproducing them in such a constant and unvarying manner as 
to remove the slightest doubt of their truth. The announcement, however, just made 
to the Acad^mie d^ Sciences by M. nu Bois Raymond of a work “ On the Law of Mus- 
cuhcr Current, and on the Modification which that law undergoes by the effect of Con- 
traction,” obliges me, though unwillingly, to transmit to the Royal Society the con- 
tinuation of my researches on induced contraction, confining myself, for the present, 
to some fundamental experiments, made a long time since, for the publication of 
which I should have wished to await a more favourable moment. 

In the Third and Fifth Series of my Electro-physiological Researches*, I studied, 
with all possible care, and in its minute details, the fact of induced contraction, in order 
to deduce the law of this phenomenon, and from thence to be led to the discovery of 
its cause. In the Fifth Series, principally, I was led to conclude, that, according to all 
the analogies, and without being in opposition to the experiments, induced contrac- 
tion might be considered to be the effect of an electric discharge which takes place 
during the act of muscular contraction. 

In a memoir published in the Annales de Physique et de Chimie, Octobre 1847, 
after having given an exposition of the laws of the electrical discharge of fish, and 
demonstrated all the analogies existing between this function and muscular contrac- 
tion,.! declared still more explicitly, that experiment leads to the admission that in 
muscular contraction there is a phenomenon analogous to that of the discharge of 
the Leyden phial, and which was the cause of induced contraction. Nevertheless it 
has been my wish that this conclusion, which I have always studiously announced with 
extreme reserve, should be demonstrated by direct experiment, and this object 1 have 
vainly endeavoured to attain in making use of the galvanometer. 

In the memoirs above cited, are to be found a description of all the efforts made to 
tills purpose s by forming piles with muscular elements of the frog and making these 
contract, I endeavoured, but always without satisfactoiy nesolt, to obtain 
♦ Philosopbical TnuisactiooiSr Fart II. 1845, 1847. 



«40 nUMI^SOft MAITStjCGl'S Sta09mQ>»StSIOIiO<;aCAL ll8flBA«0lll8« 

irofo. tlpe i^alvanometer signs of electrioid pbenoraeoa produced by dm Cdt of contmo* 
tktn* Ute vniiations produced in tbe condoctibiUty of thc.circtdt, by ^le convnlidvo 
moTcments of the muscles of the frogs, which alter the points of contact between the 
denieatB of tbe pile, the agitation of tbe liqtud into which the platina pfavtes of tbe 
;^tvBnometer ore plunged, are constant and inevitable causes of die prodootjosi of aa 
dectric current, which involves a constant uncertainty as to the effects which may 
d^mid oa contraction. These same causes of error exist in the ex{>eriment made by 
M. DU Bora Rkymond on voluntary contraction of a man’s arm ; i have tried a great 
number of experiments, following bis method, increasing tbe number of dements 
which contract at the same time, without ever succeeding in obtdning an evident and 
constimt development of etectricity by muscultur contraction. In tbe researches for 
the discovery of this devdopment, 1 have not foiled to employ, with dl proper care, 
tbe galvanoscopic frog. Operating on a drcle of thirty and forty individnals, who 
all contracted tbe same arm at the same time, and although the galvanoscojnc frog, 
tbe nerve of which formed part of tbe circuit (being in contact with die two outer- 
most fingers of this pile of men), was extremdy sensitive, yet never did we obtain die 
slightest sign of a current from voluntary contraction. Yet tbe circuit, though com- 
posed of a great number of individuals, was always a sufficiently good conductor for 
the transmisdon of a current of some muscular elements, capable of producing con- 
traction in tbe galvanoscopic frog. 

Since, therefore, tbe galvanometer employed in my first experiments on induced 
contraction, and by means of which M. du Bora Reymond diinks that he has disco- 
vered tbe development of electricity in voluntary muscular contraction, never has 
with me led to any other but uncertain and very doubtful results, since by the aid 
of tbe galvanoscofnc frog, used as a substitute for tbe galvanometer, I have never vb- 
tttined the slightest signs of an electric current in tbe voluntary contraction of the 
muscles of the arms, I was authorised in concluding that the development of dec- 
tricity by muscular contraction still remained to be demonstrated by experiment, 
and that tbe phenomenon of induced contraction was stiil that which led inost 
directly to this result. 

1 will now give some new experiments on induced contraction, of incontestable evi- 
dence and certainty, and which undoubtedly lend an increasing probability |p the 
conclusion that induced contraction is doe to an electric discbaige, and that muscnlar 
contraction is accompanied by a development of electricity. 

Exp. 1. I prepare a frog in tbe usual manner, and I lay on tbe mtudtes its 
thighs, legs, and on tbe articulations of its claws, the nerves of b%biy sensitive gal- 
vanoscopic frogs : on provoking the contraction of the muscles of tiia first frog by 
Irritating its lumbar nerves, tbe gidvaaoscopic frogs contract, and when tbdse first 
contractions are very violent, induced contraction may be seem to tifice j^bee on 
contact even with tbe extrenntiml of tiie limb of the entire* fieg. Uto tigas 

* I «aply die matA main to tiw ftug fcrt s a s i wsfipt, sad S. . , 







awftyn obtaised'stioDger aiid'"iiii»«'.^i»»%.on 
wtiiet»%ba»4!(^,ti»m<»9itbeotlierpait8oftbeft^. i* 

Ex|t ^ iii^d<xiiitnu^ is very evidait at tbe mooislit |be idns^le iiafein 

o n which » laid the nerve of the galvanoscopic frog, is di^ded. ’^ej^wrtmrat 
w pofrcdy analogous to that which is made by catting, in dU^rant dii^BOtioas, a very 
small piece of the organ of the torpedo, upon whidi a nerve of die jftlv wiOB OopI c frpg 
has beoi placed. " 

fep. 8. Induced contraction is produced in the same manner, and with equal in- 
tensity, whatever may be tbe direction in which tbe nerve of the galvandikH^c ficig' 

is extended, in respect to the muscular fibres. 

Exp. 4. If we interpose between tbe nerve of tbe galvanoscopic frog the 
^ of the thigh of the entire frog several layers of wet paper, we cease to dbtidn 
indu^ contraction j if there is only a layer or two of very thin paper, induced OOO* 
traction continues to be produced. 


Exp. 5. We dispose a prepai-ed frog, as in Plate L. fig. 1 ; « c and ft d are two glass 
tubes covered with varnish, upon which the frog is fixed by means of Indian rubber 
rings, e and^ ; g and h are two bits of linen, or of thick paper moistened with salt 
water. If we touch separately the point g or the point A wth the nerve of the gal- 
vanoscopic frog, there is no sign of induced contraction ; but if the nerve of the gdva- 
noscopic frog be disposed as in fig. 1, so that the nerve touches at the same time tbe 
points g and A, we have immediate contraction in tbe galvanoscopic frog, avoid ing 
contractions in the muscles of the entire frog. Ibis takes place in whatever 
tbe contractions are provoked, whether by wounding or catting the spinal marrow, 
or in passing an electric current from a small pair of zinc and platina alcmg the lum- 
bar nerves. 


Exp. 6, If, while making the preceding experiment, a communication be estabUsbed 
between tbe two legs of the frog, by placing a wetted cotton wick over the points ts 
or p and q, or over all tbe intervening points, the contractions of the galvanoscopic 
frog cease instantly, although tbe members of the entire frog are in contraction : we 
have only to remove the cotton wick and the phenomenon reappears. These alters 
natives are constant, and are always reproduced in tbe same manner. 

Exp. 7. The results of the preceding experiments are obtained whether tbe 1^ of 
tbe endre frog are brought Into contact or whether they are kq>t separate. We sM 
from this the advantage of the arrangement adopted in these expmtmoats in order to 
avoid pbehig the frog on a plane, which would soon become moistmied and serve as 
a oomlaettH'. 

Exp. 8. fijr means of a solution of tbe extract of nux vomica, 1 pcbduce a of 
aervuos snpeiexcitation in the frogs. While in this condition these nowiff sub- 
|eet at iati^rvals to violent contractions, wfaidi may also be mccited by the s%hteBt 
contact t place a frog in this condition on the apparatim, fig. 1. The gidvanosccpic 
fpag randy gives s%as of conttact^ wbfle die eadre frtsg octtlmotB vitdnady. Oae 
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(f be ci«#i this beitogr/doim, 

contractions in the gaivanoscopic frog, at each contraction of tbo ontwa fipgs. tiifW 
oontraeticms cease, if the two legs are bronghtinto eomraonifBatknfWitii ,t^ welded 
cotton, as in the preceding experiment. . ,,t; »>t 

. JBxp. 9. I take w half frog, and instead of tbe other half, 1 om{dc(jrA-wicks.o#fotton, 
e,r(%.a),oae mid. of which touches the upper part of the legor tbighi aikd,|l|h£t>i^ 
the nerve of the gal vanoscopic frog, g.p n. The other extremity of this nervo! 
the lower part<of the leg of tbe half bog, a thick stratum of wetted paper (o) b^ng 
placed betwemi the nerve and the leg. Every time that the half fiog.couittactB-^e 
galvanoscopic frog contracts also; tbe latter ceases to contract if one ranioFes .thf 
upper end (n) of the cotton wick from its contact with tbe upper part of the, leg..,, 
ought to be observed^ that in this arrangement of the experiment we obtain the cppr 
traction of the galvanoscopic frog at tbe instant that we plaop^the nerve in tbis.^oft 
of circuit. : , 

This experiment has been tried with equal success operating on the limb of a living 
rabbit. ■ , , 

Exp. 10. Ini^ead of one galvanoscopic frog I dispose two, as in fig. 3, and by irrl" 
tating first one lumbar nerve and then tbe other, I produce contractions in each limb 
separately. During tbe first moments the two galvanoscopic frogs, c and 4 , coqtmqt, 
whichever may be tbe limb of the entire frog which contracts. Afterwards, when the 
galvanoscojnc frogs begin to be less sensitive, we are sure to obtain contractions ,ip 
tbe galvanoscopic frog, d, only when tbe limb a contracts, and the contraction ip tb^c 
galvanoscopic frogc, when it is the limb 6 which contracts. We obtain the same 
result by employing the arrangement adopted in fig. 2, representing tbe non-con* 
tracting limb by tbe wet cotton wick, disposed in the manner already described. 
Thus, if instead of having tbe nerve, gp, disposed as in fig. 2, we reverse the position 
of the nerve of tbe galvanoscopic frog in such a manner as to touch tbe cotton wick 
with its upper part, and the point, o, superposed on tbe limb with its lower part, 
either no contraction at all is obtained, or it soon ceases. 

Exp. 1 1 . I cut tbe thigh of a frog, above and below, so as to form a piece, a b (fig. 4), 
similar to a portion of a cylinder the two circular bases of which are the interior sur- 
faces of muscle. Tbe nerve of the galvanoscopic frog, gp, is disposed on tbe surfoce 
of this cylinder so as to be exactly parallel with the two bases. If we iiritate tbe 
point c there are signs of induced contraction. 

It is impossible for me to confine m 3 ' 8 elf to the simple description of these experi- 
ments without deducing from them some conclusions, tbe roost evident of which tq>- 
pear to me to be the following : — 

1. The cause of induced contraction, according to all analogies, is tbe same as tiiat 
which produces contraction of the galvanoscopic frog in the weth oxiAfoUowmg expe- 
riments. 

2. The cause of these contractions is evidently an dectricri pbenomeamm developed 



fte'^ AiH;'tir 'ftomiitetien, ttwf <«i1tte eMlbUes in % '^WemS^ mSeiixit ^ ^ 

diffetretit pbiats tb6 liontmcted limb. ’ 

3. Hiis deetriod |>beiioinen(Mi, like tbe contraction n^ich produces it, lasts «sily 
for an instant. 

4. f^ese electric states, dereloped by contraction, tend to prodace electricd enr- 
rents n'bich circniate in opposite directions across a condocting aidi interposed be> 
tween the two limbs, which contract at the same time. 

5. The tenth experiment proves the existence of these currents and thdr direc- 
tions ; here we should remember that the galvanoscopic frr^ is more sensitive to tiie 
passage of the current when that current traverses the nerve in the direction of its 
ramification. Thus the contraction of the galvanoscopic frog, d (fig. 3), during tihe 
contraction of tbe limb, tr, proves tbe existence of tbe electrical current, which gots 
from a towards d. The contraction of the galvanoscopic frog, c, daring the contrac- 
tion of tbe limb, b, proves, in tbe same manner, tbe existence of an electrical current 
going from b towards e. 

Whatever the theory of these phenomena may be, it is certmn that they demon- 
strate the production of an electrical disequilibrium in the act of musonlar contraction. 

In the experiments which have been described, thiselectro-physiological phenomenon 
may consist in a species of discharge, propagated in muscles in the direction of the 
ramification of tbe nerves. Is the cause of this discharge a phenomenon analogous 
to that of electrical fish, or does it consist in a change in tbe natural conditions of 
the muscular current, produced by contraction ? In the present state of sdence it is 
Impostible for us to answer this question. According to all the analogies, and 
according to our present experimental knowledge, we lean to tbe former of these two 
explanations ; but we wait the light of new experiments to proceed safely further in 
this difiScult field of science. ‘ 

Pisa, ^pril 1, 1850. 
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XXXII. Co^Umtums to the Chemisiry of the Urine. — ^Paper IV. 

On eo-caUed Chylous Urine. 

♦ 

BmiCuJosWfM.D.,M.A.Cantab.,F.R.S.,Physicim to Oeerg^sHo^al. 

Received January 21,— Read Mardi 14, 1830. 

Urine white from the suspeasion of a quantity of fatty matter in it, has been 
called chylous urine, and the albumen and fibrin which escape from the blood' with 
the fat have been considered to belong to the chyle and not to the blood. 

An opportunity of observing a case of this disease having occurred to me, I was 
led to make the following experiments. The conclusions therefrom are,— 

Ist. That the fat on which the white colour of the urine depends does indeed ap> 
pear in the urine after the chyle is absorbed, but the albumen, fibrin, blood-globules 
and alkaline salts, may be found in the urine previous to any food being taken, and 
these substances can be made to appear in, or disappear from the urine according as 
the circulation is hurried by motion or quieted by rest. 

2nd. That the disease consists in some slight alteration in the structure of the 
kidney, by which, when the circulation is most active, one or more of the constituents 
of the blood passing through the filter escape from the vessels into the urine. 

The supposition that the disease consists in an accumulation of fat in the blood 
which is thrown out by the kidnej'S carrying with it albumen, fibrin, blood-globules 
and salts, is altogether disproved, both by actual analysis of the blood itself, and by 
the frequent occurrence of a large jelly-like coagulum in the urine, when no white 
fatty matter can be seen to be present. 

For an account of the patient and for the treatment and its ultimate effect in 
stopping the escape of the white water, which he had passed more or less frequently 
for nine months previous to my seeing him, I must refer to the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions for 1850. 

On the 19th of October he came to me, having taken food last at 11 s.m. The 
water passed at 2 p.m. solidified like blanc mange in ten minutes. It contained, when 
passed from the bladder, some clots ready-formed. It was very feebly acid to test- 
paper. Thrown on a filter, a very small quantity of reddish streaked fibrin remmned 
on it. 'ITie filtered fluid, at 60® Fahr., had a specific gravity =1015. It coagulated 
by heat and acid. In appearance it was quite milky, but became clear when a^tated 
with a considerable excess of ether. Some perfectly healthy blood-globules were 
seen with the microscope, and the granules of fat were so small as scarcely to be 
resolvable by a high power. 
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. &7,4:p^.^ni^,frp9<)rated m.vfKmo cwei; *■ .-, ■ ■ ^ , 'I # ur 

Ra^ue =s25‘5 grs. i t, <> 

,, (j - . ; , »44*42 gre. per J(M)0 gr«. of urtaev ^ , 

Bomt. i^eash s 4*60 grs. s±; 8*01 grs. petr JOpOjgra. of itiriae. ; 

1015*4 grs. of urine precipitated with more than twice their buUc of alcohol. 

, ^bpmen ao4 gm- *522*40 gra. per, 1000 gcs, of nriioe. : . 

Treated with ether. Residue soluble in other. 

=:8*5gr8. &t= 8*37 grs. per 1000 grs.. of oriQe. 

Albpmen . , . , . ;. 5=14*03 grs, per 1000 grs. of urine. 

574 gm. treated with absolute ateohol after evaporation to drjtiess. 

Alcohol filtered when «old< 

Residue . . . =9*02 grs. =16*70 grs. per 1000 grs. ofsirioe.' 

Burnt ash . . =1*40 gr. = 2*44 grs. per 1000 grsi of urine. 

,i Vreu and extractive . . . =13*26 gns. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

Hence ‘ 

Total residue . = 44*42 grs. per 1000 grs. urine. Specific gravity =1015. 

- ''fV^lasb . ’ = 8*01 grs. 

Albumen . . = 14*03 grs. < • . 

Fat . . . . = 8*37 grs. 

Urea, &c. . . = 13*26 grs. 

Loss . . . = *76 gr. , / 

Water ... = 955*58 grs. 

1000*00 g»*s. 

Jn order to watch the variations in the appearance of the urine at difibreUt hours 
of the day, it was* each time passed into a bottle, marked with the hour at which it 
was madejfoc. five successive days. 

First day. - Water passed at 

7 A.M. thrown away. Breakfast a pint of coffee ; a quarter of a pint of milk. 
— Bread, Jwitb' little butter or sugar. 

O'* 10" A.M., just before bceakfost. Quantity one ounce, clear. Acid with pink 
deposit.of urate of ammonia gave no precipitate with beat and nitric acid.' Re- 
mained acid three daySb I. ■ ,, i , 

10 A.M. Reddish colour, milky throughout. Six ounces alkaline, nl tiireo-days. 
12'* 20". Milky, thick throughout.*! 1^ ounces, alkaline; oohtaiaed seine Clots 
of fibrin. .1 * ((i . ■! . 

I** 25" P.U. More thick. White with rather reddish clots^ two- dnace^iolkalioe, 
made just before dinner, which consisted of mutton cbopt hbiledrisie, onion 

witkhread. ; ,-i .-ut 

■ 2 ’* 20" P.M. White, with more blood,: she rinitces, alkaline. <1 . in : , 

6 p.m. More white, with deposit of bloody eight onaces^alkalihb^; emelt^stroogly 



of onions; passed |nit b^n« tea ; thi»oqoai!tini'^n‘|>ktt'l)fcoeba^tb^ 
and bread; 

10 9MJ white; milky, with some blood. Twelve ouocei^ alkaUne. 

Second difj^j^^amt^'tmssed at ^ ^ | 

S'* ao^^jme.' nlehr'; a-Htde blood and very sitgfat ctMtgftdhmi ’An ounce 

anid a half, acid ; passed |aSC beftire breakhtst. Fint nf btnliM taUk'^itb sago, 
bread; and a Mttle ‘butter. 

9** 30“*A.1». Very slightly opalesceht, with a delicate transparent «kMi!|^aftim filling 
the lower 'half of the botti^ eontalniUg: some streaks of bload. ' The dear 
liquid coagulated strongly with beat and acid. An onnce and a half in quan- 
tity,>alkaliae. ■ i 

1 1'* 30"^ Ail*. Milky, with a little blood, alkaUne. 

I** Milky, with moreblood ; Six ounces more alkaline ; made' jhst before 

dinner, which consisted of a mutton chop, broccoli and bread. ' 

Milky; about eight oiwces, alkaline. 

5 p.M. Milky ; eight ounces, feebly acid ; passed just before tea ; three quarters 
of a pint of milk and sago, bread, very little butter. 

8 p.M. Milky ; eight ounces, feebly acid. 

10'' 30°* p.M. Milky ; eight ounces, slightly more acid. 

Third day. Water passed at 

6 A.M. Opalescent yellow, did not clear with heat ; gave the slightest trace of 
albumen with heat and acid ; about eight ounces, slightly acid. 

y** 30°* A.H. Clear when passed ; cloudy about twelve from urate of ammonia ; 
abeuC Wne ounce passed immediately after getting out of bed ; gave a more 
.distinot trace of albumen, contained a few blood-globules; slightly add. 

S'* 30™ A.M. The whole of tiie urine in the bottle consisted of coagulum of a yellow 
opalescent colour, not at all milky ; a few drops of liquid only could bh ponrOd 
fromiit|,and tbit was excessively albumioons ; the quantity made was nearly 
two ounces, alkaline to test-paper, passed just 6e/bre breakfa^, which consisted 
: : ! of a pint of boiled milk and sago, bread, and a little butter; . 

9''i80ff A'.M.: Moce opaleBoeDt; slightly milky, with a tinge of blood; the bottle 
was full of coagulum from which a drachm or two of liquid could be poured ; 

I .tnlMMtt five ounces; alkaliue tngbly. '• 

-f iaifiSO^iAiiluiMiiky; eight ounces; neutral, 

I** 15™ P.H. Milky ; two ounces, neutral ; passed just before dinner ; steak, roast 
>t<iif,diuon -and' bread; ' 

. ii4t i6»»»plMJ»MUky i five Onncm, neutral. • . . 

5'*30™p.M. Milky : five ounces, alkaline just before tea; three quarters of a 
pint of coflfee, bread; with little butter.; • ■ ■ 

•StffiOfifftii; Milk|r.it«ight<«niaceeii ntmtrUl. ■ ' ’ 

10 ^ 80“r.M. Milky; four ouimes, feebly acid. 
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D$. jpNS» ptjl .P^N§f, 

, .,;^ 0 ter passed at •,' ;>■ 

6 a.h. Clear, six ounces, strongly acid; the slightest trace of albu^^ with 
heat and acid. . , , , . 

7'* ISB'a.m. Clear; half an ounce, very strongly acid. Passed Jinine|diato|y on 
getting out of bed for the day; the slightest trace of albumen with hefd^^d 
acid. This and a little of the urine passed at six, had specific gravity ^ 027 , 
.513*5 grs. precipitate with alcohol =s0*40 gr. s0*8gr. per 1000 grs.,f^ urine. 
O'* 50”* A.M. Slightly opalescent, solid, yellow, coagnlum ; three punoes, alkaline. 
Passed just b^ore breakfiist. Pint of boiled milk uitfa sago and bread, with 
but little butter A>r sugar. Wbeti filtered a bloody cpagulum remained, on the 
filter. The clear liquid left at rest deposited a layer of blood-globnles. Spe- 
cific gravity =1015*6, gave a nearly solid coagnlum with beat and acid. 
507*8 grs. precipitated by alcohol =7*20 grs. =14*1 grs. per 1000 grs. of 
urine. 

1 1 A.M. Chylous with clots and pink coagnlum ; six ounces, alkaline, filtered ; 
bloody coagnlum was left on the filter. Milky fluid on standing deposited a 
layer of blood-globules. Specific gravity =1013*4, 506*7 grs, precipitated by 
alcohol =7’35grs.= 14*5 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

Ih 35 m p jj^ Very milky; eight ounces, with little blood; neutral. Passed just 
before dinner; mutton chop with broccoli and bread. 

3'‘40'”p.M. Very milky; eight ounces, very little blood ; neutral. 

5 h 4 om p Very milky ; one and a half ounce ; blood doubtful ; feebly acid ; 
passed just before tea; three quarters of a pint of coffee, half a pint of ipiik 
with bi*^d, bnt little butter or sugar. 

7'» 40” P.M. Very milky ; four and a half ounces ; little blood ; neutral. 

10 p.M. Very milky ; five ounces ; little blood ; very feebly acid. 

Fifth day. Water passed at 

6 A.H. Slightly milky ; yellowish ; eight ounces ; strongly acid. Specific gravity 
= 1017< No blood ; contained a very minute trace of albumen ; did not cl^ur 
. with bent. 

S'* 1 5” A.M. Slightly cloudy ; no blood ; no coagnlum ; one and a half ouncf, aejd. 
Specific gravity = 1020*7> Contained a considerable quanUty of albMfP«q> 
though be bad nothing to eat and remained in bed. 

9 fa 30 m Almost quite clear* ; three quarters of an ounce, acid. Papsetjk jpst 
before breakfast, wbicb consisted of a pint of boiled milk, sago, bread, with a 
little batter. Apparently rather less albumen. Specific gravity, 

1 1** 20” A.M. Yellowish milky. Three ounces made just before he gotpp, 
day ; very feebly acid. Contained a considerable quantity of a^httitKa ^'fopqre 
than the two preceding specimens. No spontaneous coagqlatiop. not 
dear by heat. Specific gravity =1019*4, . , tit* • 

Ip.jf. Milky; coagulated spontaneondy : four ounces, neutml ; ke- 

, , fore (tinner; mutton chop, onion with bread. , , 



4*' SO*p.H. Milky: oeotral; six ounces just ttii; th^ quaa^ers of a 

^pli^'bflntfk ' boiled, bt«8d with butter. ’ 

8p.m. Milky: five ounces; neutral. 

10 >.iif.'M!Iky; three ounces; feebly acid. 

‘Sixth day. Water passed at ’’ 

6" 35“ AM. Yellow milky ; more than opalescent ; si* obhcbEf,' strottfely acid. 
Specific gravity 1026'6. Passed on get^g up. 6 13*8 grs. precipitated by 
alcob61=l‘83 gr.==3'6 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

S'* 10* AM. More milky, with large pinkish coagula; two onnc«, atkalihe. Spe- 
cific gravity 1016*4. 508*2 grs. precipitated by alcohol =8*40 grs.=: 16*5 grs. 
per 1000 grs. of urine. 

9 a.m. l^nk coagulum filling an ounce bottle, alkaline ; passed just before break- 
fast a pint of boiled milk, sago, with a little butter. 

11'* 30“ A.M. Very milky, with large coagula. 

From these observations, and more particularly from the 3rd, 4th and 6th da3r8, it 
is evident that the fibrin and albumen appear in the urine when no fat is perceptible, 
and pravions to breakfast being taken, thus : — 

The 3rd day. S'* 30“ a.m., the urine passed before breakfast, after he had been up 
an hour, was higliiy albuminous, and a nearly solid coagulnm filled the bottle. 

The 4th day, 7^ 15“ a.m., on first getting up the urine contmned the slightest trace 
of albumen. The specific gravity= 1027. The precipitate by alcohol =0*8 gr. per 
1000 grs. of urine. 

The 4th day, 9" 50“ a.m., just before breakfast the urine formed a solid coagulnm, 
and contained a visible deposit of blood. Specific gravity = 1015*6. 'Hie precipitate 
by alcohol =14*1 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

The 4th day, 1 1 a.m., the urine was chylous. 

The 6th day, O'* 35”a.m., on first getting up, the specific gravity =1026*6. The 
precipitate by alcohol =3*6 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

'i'he 6th day, S'* 10“a.m., before breakfast the urine coagulated spontaneously. 
Specific gravity =1016*4. The precipitate by alcohol =16*5 per lOOD grs. of urine. 

‘Further experiments on the infiuence of rest and motion in lessening or increasing 
the' albumen in the urine, previous to breakfast, were then made. 

On the fn0uente nf Rest atid Motion in Lessening or Increasing the AlbttmeH in the 
■■ ■ ' V t'uiV'. Urine previous to and after Fhod was taken. ' 

Seveuth’ Ibpd was t^en at S'* 15“ p.m. yesterday. He laid it^ bed this 

mbrnihg’fill 

’ ’ idy.M. milky ; eight ounces. ‘ ^ n .i 

40“ A.M. Yellow, slightly milky ; six ounces, acid ; contained a bttl^ albumen. 
^ id^ A.iii/} healthy looking urine, made just befot^ bi^kfiiii^ ^iled milk, 

a pint of sago, bread, with a tittle butter). Fhe quahti^, Cne abd b half ounce. 



|5$6 Oa. BBNCS ON €!«t|X>09 VBINB. 

%era$c gravity «= lOSl'S. Gave no coagniam with heat aii4 acid.. grs. 

precipitated by alcohol. Precipitate vO'SQ gr.ssO'Ogr. per 1000 gra. of urine. 

9^ 30"a.h. Opalescent, no spontaneous coagulation. Two and a half nances 
passed irhen he got up. Specific gravity = lOlO'O. Gave a considerable pre- 
cipitate with heat and acid. 509*5 grs. precipitated by alcohol. Precipitate 
=1*40 gr. »=2*7 grs. per 1000 grs, of urine. 

12'‘30!”a.m. Milky: spontannpnsly coagulating. 

Eighth, being the next day. last food between 5 and 6 p.Jif. yesterday. Up this 
morning at 6 a.m. Urine passed at 10 p.m., last night, was chylous. 

2a.m. Yellow milky: three ounces, acid. Slightly coagulating with heat and 
acid. 

O'^A.M. Quite clear; healtby-looking. Two ounces; acid. Contained no trace 
of albumen. Specific gravity — 1026*4. 513*2 grs. precipitated by alcohol. 
Precipitate =0*85 gr. =r65gr. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

7** 30'"a.m. Opalescent; one and a half ounce; feebly acid ; gave a large preci- 
pitate with nitric acid and beat ; contained multitudes of healthy blood-glo- 
bules ; no casts. On long standing gave a small bloody coagulum, which fell 
to the bottom of the bottle. Specific gravity =1018*8. 509*4 grs. precipitated 
by alcohol. Precipitate =06*5 gr.=l 1*9 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

9 A.M. Opalescent ; by 12 o'clock became a solid jelly ; two ounces, alkaline. 
Passed just before breakfast, which consisted of a pint of milk and sago, with 
bread and little butter. 

11<> 30'~a.m. Coagulated spontaneously to a strong, unclear, slightly milky jelly. 
About three ounces, alkaline, passed in my room. Says that he thinks be can 
tell when the urine will be most thick and bloody by the pain, pressure and 
dragging, with beat in the loins. 

Ninth, being the next day. last food at 6 p.m. the day previous ; staid in bed 
today until 9'* 30® a.m. 

Urine passed at 

3 A.M. Cloudy, opalescent ; five ounces. 

O’* 30® A.H. Clear healthy water ; an ounce and a half, highly acid. No precipi- 
tate with heat and acid. 

O'* 40® A.M. Clear, one ounce ; contained the smallest trace of albumen. Specific 
gravity =1024*2. He did not sleep frmn O'* 30®, but be remained in bed. 
This water was passed just before breakfast, which consisted of a pint of boiled 
milk and sago, bread, with a little butter. 512*1 grs. precipitated by alcohol. 
Precipitate =0*85 gr. =1*61 gr. per 1000 grs. of urine, , 

O'* 30® A.M. Still clear, an ounce and a half in quantity, made on first; gf**tf *g op. 
Gave the most minute trace of alhoraen. Specific gravity ^105119*11, Very 
•lightly acid. 511*1 grs. precipitated by alcohol. Predpitate =0*60 gr. 
= 1*1 gr. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

JO** 30® A.M. Very milky, alkaUne. 
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Tenth day. After animal food had formed the greatest part of hisdiet for ten days; 
he remaned this day in bed until after breakfost. 

Urine passed at 

S’* 20"a.m. Clear; no trace of albnmen; acid. Specific gravity ss 1033*4 grs. 
passed before breakfost. 5 11*7 grs. precipitated by alcohol. Precipitate =0*40 
gp. sb:0*78 gr. per 1000 grs. of urine. 

Eleventh day. The follouring morning ; up early. 

Urine passed at 

S'* lO'^A.M. Cloudy; contained some blood-globules, but no trace of fibrinous 
casts; acid. Specific gravity =1022*6; passed before breakfast. Gave a 
considerable precipitate with heat and acid. 5 1 1 *3 grs. precipitated by alcohol. 
Precipitate =9*40 grs. =18*38 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 


The following table shows these results clearly : 
Seventh day. Remained in bed late. 

Urioe passed before breakfast, clear 


gh 10™A.M. In bed. 

9^ 30°* A.M. In bed. Urine passed alter breakfast, opalescer 

Eighth day. Up early. 

6 A.M. On getting up. Urine passed before breakfast, clear 
7^ 30"* A.M. Up. Urine passed before breakfast, opalesce 

Ninth day. Remained in bed late. 

8** 40® A.M. In bed. Urine passed before breakfast, clear 
9^ 30® A.M. On getting up. Uriue passed after breakfast, cle 

Tenth day. Remained in bed. 

gh £Qm Urine passed before breakfast, clear 

Eleventh day. Up early. 

gh 10® A.M. Urine passed before breakfast, cloudy 


Specific gravity. Precipitate by alcohol. 

= 1031‘3 = O-C gr. per 1000 grs. of arine. 


alcohol in exceae.. 


=: 1019*0 

= 2-7 

= 1026-4 
t= 1018-8 

= 1-6 
= 11*9 

= 1024-2 

r=r 1022*2 

= 1-6 

= M 

= 1023-4 

= 0-78 

= 1022-6 

= 18-38 

= 1020-2 

= 2-16 

= 1021-2 

= 3-48 


The precipitate chiefly consisted of sulphates and a little phosphate of lime, and 
no uric acid. 

These experiments show most clearly the influence of rest and the effect of rising, 
(and even of waking) in causing the albumen to appear in the urine. The compa- 
rison of the 8th day with the 7th or 9th, and the great difference between the 1 Itb 
and 10th days is quite conclusive. In other experiments 1 frequently determined 
before-band whether the urine before breakfast should be aibumioous or not, by 
directing the patient to get up and move about early or to keep very quiet in bed. 
And by keeping in bed all the day tbo urine throughout the whole day was very 
■lightly albuminous. 

MDOCCIu 4 P 
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' It to bfti^ra^idMirad^ l^oUd^air «aflll)r: « Mr. 

WntooNii|»ftr»«^ 9 toek kr 8 <iB«Miidie 8 i'*tto!pittii^iiram 4 'to^ bled 

Hiatf^Gnei' 'Tbe'Wtasftm^>iliied'withi'bt 6 od'ibtliet' longer’ tbaniinnudibiMbre the 
dpiiito|>'‘vM»tn^ V tb« 4 ik»d<eaiiieiitt « iliAtod>le qtmidii p.h., 

ebilsitted't^ «'toatthct 4 «topi><i 4 tb 4 isget 8 ^ '^bread.) iiThe! blood. <^whs itobitn at 
4 h 3 omp.M. hi% 0 »<thin<hridie.iaoatih>bottI«t^<lttiwas ‘Iafit!-tie dt>ikd'foapteenHfcoav*k There 
was no appearance of buif or ebppififi»’Tbls«erain wofropalesbeM^bft iM>l( 4 d. stttoilky ; 
and when agitated with ether it did notibedotoe clear, and the quailtity^bf fat dissolved 
in the ether wa«f'VBfj<' 8 niliafl>‘"<W vui ;v .>c, 

Blood *4> 'Stt3®16*2igra.''’'’‘j ' -i'-/ 

(1.) Serum poured off= 288*5 grai''!<Rteidacon:evnpordtioiltte'ilbS>9grs.c; 

ciiiti -ri.j .'ll; I ■■ Hence water *'i "'es26in8gnti" 


(2.)''€tet'wa8bfed‘#lth'^8tllledttrater until colourless. ‘ ,i. . , ni s 

i'Fibriii'dH'^d^ ftt'Mflcw© • ■ I'". =3*20grs. u,'; 'i.; 

*•' > 'i-'ii'i/ !.■;' .»!,! ;■ ■■ ix:<2'd3^rs."perl00(}'gr8;-ofbioodiv 

(3.) Bl<Hid'iglibulto,"j>fb« Pttidoe bf ieram,| _ 924.3 «p8 ' ' ' ' ’ 

totoi bbria. ' . . ... . J « I* M, / 


EvaphWitted to^i'ynteSB ' . . . . . . ssi261'8fr8. ■ ’ ■ 

Hence water =662*5 grs. . , , , f 

cotttainl^ XI'*)' ' ^ • • • « • • • • 68*1 grs. of solids of oenim. * 

Therefore blood-globules=261*8— 68*1 = 193*7 grs.= 159*3 grs. per 1000 grs. ofbk^d. 
Total solids of serum = 68*1+26*9= 95*0gr8.= 78*1 grs. per 1000 gr8< Of blbod. 

(4.) Dried blood-globules, and serum, in the proportlbn of one-quarter serhWto 
three-quarters globules, were treated with ether frequently : 99*7 grs. gatb 0*26 i;r., 
soluble in ether =2*6 grs. of fet per 1000 grs. of dry residue. 

Hence in 1000 parts of blood — 


2*63 

Am... ..1". .r, 

, 78*1 , ,,, 

'240-03 ■' 




Fibrin 

Blood-globules . ^ , • 

Total solid residue .... 

' ' ' ' ' ‘ I ! .4 i .t .'ll f i '1^ '1*1 ' u* .ri * 1 f. ‘ *.■1"^ . .. * 

The urine tt^de tlifr sdide'day <di<ifldcb:lie!uw'bled*d«kS'«lsb'eaaiipiQedi‘<i u.»tn! 

Tl^‘p8tSS|id’Ut*' .'ll iij ,(| i,iM ('I biM,'! -I'tt!); ;:i.'i ,!i ,,i ',)!t ,u / It IJJ 

'h;i •>6i>«fe0Wii*.rii/(2(gU)r.M.awiu>.]^ ■iSclo’ti'.f* » /i.di mr'ii .)•!) vi'r/, lo!-;! 'Kiiilt 

. 8a.m: 'Slightly 61<lbdyi^''fHlMi(gdt^6p'dttd‘liari hi!bidt6i8t'obtalir«W‘4p0i <i 
'16 A.ih.> Jk' fbrttiedin^s^ 
H'^'d^'irlkk.^Mfflcyi'Mth sdiab’bkie# siiMl iiipdtitotMobsiedagttte. i#E*ottitiBtoip|siei 

4 P.M. Milky ; five ounces. * '* ** 





il/ 4^ MPnff.itb<MUlc^.i otte MiMi/>miKedialkvwM<o^'i*itb4 oncloak wtueit*) ) fit <tm- 
> 11 * laincdi aurciyilittlq biood^ <ilie Mas bled iMme<ttft()^]|s«ftMinin(SSh iFbinvamMee 
) • of tUs ttrino wereieiraporatcdi to drjrntiM,'tt«diwdjvithttMHiof rnrateiv filteiied^ 
tested wiUi stilpbite of copper And Hqeor po<ias8M»|f0v«ii04tTidea«0 of,eo^. 
t n«!Mi. Verp utilkp' ttriniB^ .wltk bloo(i>ig)obttle8MiMd] aMgsd^iMtSpceld^ <smi!ity 
>(<!< acioiar matittdAottest-paiier: aitoatjtMO«bDoes,'MiMi9ibl!d«roi(«fi.i^ >1 • 

'iiMPrOgfSi erafMrafledt ttoocetca, oeeroolpburicicicld^iHiiKl to >mi .i.iqqi.oi, -i , 
’* • IlcsidiiB ^ la t tt98'96 gnSti (i ti iiiitji(ii)/ t>«tj biu 

=56*87 grs. per lOOOgiMkcofuriiW.^' . ulfo xff m 
A sh=5*50 . . . =10*80gr8. per lOOBtges. of urine. 

509*0 grs.i precipitated by )j|i> excess Of «lei>bol~- - ti h im» i -imt < i 

Albnmeo and /at= 10*90 grs^ • . 5 . =22*41 grs. per 1000 grs. of urine. 
Ether dissolved = 3*8 -grs. la . w 7*46 grs,, peiiakOO^i #frMrk»e.. 

Therefore albumen =13*95 grsi. per\ lP 9 Aigtfr> 0 f*f>rine. 

509*0 gni», evaporated to dryqess, treated with absolute alcohol, filtered when cold — 
Residue= 12*85 grs. . . . =25i24grs. per 16 Q 0 gM.^ 4 diar|oc,U{ 

Ash = 0*60gr. .' '. . . = 1*18 gr. per 1000 grp„flf prMifr 
Therefore urea and eKtractive =24*06 grs. pec 1090 gvs>tO|urii|p> ; 

Hence — ' ti >' ihiiH 

Total dry residue = 56*87 per 1000 grs. of urine. Specific gravity 05161 8k 

I ** ' iliil HuitUl ) |i)t 1 1 111 I 

! ' jJlil I i' to liliu-* l( ti* i 

t ( * '<1 >l_, 1(11 >1 I li ui(! t I 

If 1' 11 (1 > ('iiiloi., i‘<! I I ! 

' , < ' ! j, > - ' (li I ) III (htii! (' 

'I > () 1i> ■‘ill I OitOI ill •) >11 il 1 


Totial ash . t . , . sf 10*86 
Albumen n u . = 13*95 
(F^ , • , 1 - ,.,=r3j 7, *4^ .j , 
Urea, Ac. . . . ^ 24*p6 , 

Loss = *60 

Water .... =943*13 


1000*00 grs. i.) 1 

The conclusions from these experiments are : — " * 

1st. That so-called chylous urine may contaffi fdt, filbdifi^, fibrin and healthy 
blood-globules. ' ' ' 

2ndly. That although the fat passes off in the urine afitei* ^^ood is taken, yet the 
albumen and fibrin ab'd blood-globules are thrown out bdfei^ any food has been 
taken. Daring perfect Issttbe (albumen eeaeca to .be eafiretied, and 4id6caif>9k<4WP»r 
in quantity in the urine even after food is taken, provided there is ipcg^t,,|’ai^'{ A 
short time after rising early the urine may coagulate spontane<WM|j^ a|itbo6gb<<PiO fiit 
is present in pe«aeprildnqn«Drityiiaiad>t|iia o|ay,bsppePipreY|qq«t(tpKllS,fi»o(L / ^ 
aNUykiTbonghiftbeinriaaihiada ijhat,bMbrp,aadi AahK«rli(l^i#if|m.bl^^ wins as 
iu]fcpt)aBAtiiiaaBtiy wbe at that pcrpodufif tba dayayetitbie blpod{MM> °ot 

ridikyl bit diAnetinont^ 6 JspgHr. quantity nf4at(tiM« n other 

■'I'imjo ovft , K,'( t 
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respects, excepting in the diminution of the solids in the serum, the amdysis of the 
blood corresponds with that of a case of cerebral congestion given by Andiul. 


Fibrin ...... 27 2*63 

v-■^;S(jgdSnf»e^^uW^ ^ .UA!' a vjtn.'d 1 

Water 740*0 769*97 

The general results are — ■>, ! ;; ’ , , 

1st. That the most important changes in the urine take place independently of the 

^ .. ..n -Ul'r 

j 2 ^,dl_y.j;Tji^t |he.^ i,^ o^ only resembles ,c|byle, p,nd,%it isjp 

ih|:?s,#r.iVif8|;ion^^^ gppijtity of fat in. a y^f-y Aim ptate pf <|jw!poi» 

exppss pf fat|ii» the uri^^^ h npt caused, by ap 7 exqe^ qf;fut, ip };be bipod, /^y PiOqyqp^ 

of fat was^fppn^jthere^_,^^ s,- i..; i.ivi 

- Jfu *? pr<^“ced in t|^p ^|dj)i^,^y wbleb fibrip,plhnr 

mep,j g^lpbpie^ and sal^s are .l^lp'ypd jtp pass put wbeppyer ,^„cifcn|pt^pi^ :^bro.ugb. the 
kidnpy^ile fnif’ - I® Prb®^,Vl.® the .blood*, ^t. escapes also. 


visible to tte nakei| eye ppppf^jnpr^ejn pEWsi- 
natjop^pf jtl^p.^i4p^5^,,%V,Ppp?; Ipngpinice demonst{nted|;. ap(|,ip^a cnse,pf,|,bUdis: 

examined pt; ii>^iflpujtb„ pp disewp. 
?'w*. iFe total absence, pf ^bri9ppe„9?p^.pf %,tpbes 
from this urine^ it is not improbable that by the microscope a differenc^^^i^y,,b^ ide^ 

lf?F mfemfs WF9W iP jijt«,fi^ai 

It’ J(i{. H'55f‘ “i-i ; Hjij ,,<• 'iU.5' 

Uai'jh?** -l/jii'.'r 'i. *'};"i^'* 

'U 

T’*'! ' f |(* ' I silOMl «;n*u "rK^'t/ 

<' ‘IHS'UI ti.i >.*1 H ) -i “#f| i,» »t^ff5;i;f,v U, << i *j v :(*" " 

{f'Jwl'in! ''/ 

'KinM ‘l»» .^/cjiOUOi 'itiij ‘,‘isijl ii' it> ^ i:\r7 bnoi 

j/irsjf "hi '!*>«} Ju " oj lioo’f 

iiiJoi ‘^flf to buiooiij mIi ovh» i iioivrulioi ^>t!r ill 

— ' -idf ir \hU 'to JifHonu,; 

/fbutl ) o'li, >ini^ to .iUK^ni ) i^iu; fiUrso isl \ 

Vidlo ’xnn?- hj;u\ nnirrbjb gr. ,oun<f tidOo biiHH’.lMiii ouioe nl .i' 

.mBhif'iib lo aiTnol 

Hurrnoii orii hi t»f?i43gib v/iohifnfuijftni n! X* 

giiorjou od) tu fHnoiri:i ol .1 



uib ,oi0'i*>a jjdl ni ebiloK aifl lo ni 

vd n“»7rg /iA}V'r4a(.^*:i r hy ijiuft dtiw «t)jiTo<q?^^nH>'> l>oold 

XXXIil. of the Urine^'r^^s^^t III. 

Part IV. V %riaiwm of i^ l^tdphates and Disease > 

By Hbnry Bbncb ^oifEs, M.D.,M.A.Qmtah., F.R.S.,Phyvi:iiWi&m.0eorge'sHo3pitai. 

; f'-Hf' fiiu'n 
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f 't'h ? 'Utniy n' adt 


-bbb^ utiuc were mcreosea or aiminisnea in any class dt aiseases. Tbe total ambniirof 
plhospbateS intHfe xirlnH !h Mftie W it4hfe 

<if 6ic^i‘initrtt,'^fti^Iy'to iiflietEei* fte^^ad'ncttdn’s'tnaiie in a ps^pBr^pabl^siie^'in i'6^' 
Philosophical Transactions for 1846 would be confirmed, and partry’^oV^rmuie' 
fl^ethei^ the disefiBB pi^odiiciid’the'sanib or a ditferieht e^ect oiii'^ p^o^iaies 
aS on tbe Biilphatb^'; vt^he^ber/ih' dlseWes ih '^bicE the phbsphates were iherra^^ l^lie' 
solphatiiB trbfiW Bli alBo inci^ea^ed in the ^tbe jii'opoftW; and'wE®; 
diseases in which the phosphates were diminished, the sulphates also woi^id'Hie ifi^iitid' 
to be below the average amount. 

Most ttf the' foHoi^ttg ntpetittients were diadebn the'utine flrei pfis^ed' fn ihoJn- 
ingbdRrt-e fobd: When thik dbtkla hdt be bbtamea;,tJie hfternhoh^¥*hr^ht‘hky 
taltw.* AWnok fill the castes Weireih Btt G’ebrge’fe ttd^ltaT, aM ibetefdre'hn'^er'neaflf 

the same ciitfitfisfa.heee 'Hj^ regards ejIfertaSe. The diet usnaTly Ykited with ' *the iikte * 
ofttie‘patfenf.‘'' ' »•* ‘'-i {»t( .mh ,.i t*. .-Minuf-iii. iixj-a 

fti* Wirb>fpi!r8'iiB the Phili^dj^ibal Transheiibhy dHd W4b,T 

that in the healthy state on full diet the total amount of sulphates afid’ 
the urine varies as regards sulphates — 


A A. r j c* opw. 

After food from 1 1*85 grs. of sulphate of baryta per 1000 grs. of urine . 1033*9 

Before food to 7’93 grs. of sulphate of baryta per 1000 grs. of urine . . 1026*5 

As regards tbe total phosphates — 

After food from 7'22 grs. of phosphate of lime per 1000 grs. of urine . . 1030*0 

Before food to 7*96 grs. of phosphate of lime per 1000 grs. of urine . . 1027*9 

In the following paper I shall give the amount of the sulphates and the total 
amount of tbe phosphates in the urine : — 

1. In acute and chronic diseases in which the muscular structures are chiefiy 
a^cted. 

2. In some functional diseases of tbe brain, as delirium tremens and some other 
forms of delirium. 

3. In acute infiammatory disease of tbe nervous structures. 

4. In chronic diseases of the nervous structures. 
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ei4 Jai4wui|[fliltidase6 in which ndtbnr tfae.nenrahiikiibrAlia aHNCidiir vthiotUraBiiart 
(Hiiefly i * ' - - * '.ir i 't 

6. In chronic diseases in which neither the muscular nor •msrvaas strufalare 8 <are 
chiefly- affeeted'.- - * * ' • ‘“i 

Table 'I. — ^O n the amount of Sulphates and tha Total ttihoanT oir,]l|^rl^y; apd ^JV^aline 
Thofpbates in those diseases in which the hmscnlar structures are chiefly afirated. 



Sttlphats of baryta 
1000 gn. of urine. 

Speriflc 

gravity. 

^a! ]bho8]|b|ktea 
*per 1000 of urine. 

Case 1. Acute chorea after salts. 

5th day 

25*09 

1032^ 

«*6S ‘ 

< 5th day 

2M73 

1035*2 


8th day 

^28 ‘ 


7*64 

9th day 


4013*1 

4*70 

Case 2. Acute chorea. Boy, ast 8. 


) 

i 

j €th day 

ll‘S5 

1030-6 

8*09 

7th day 

10*66 

1031*8 

2-52 

8th day 

11-15 

1031-2 

2-54 

10th day * 

t*39 

1028*4^ 

MO 

llth day 

8*92 

1018-6 

1-57 

\ lO^nd day 

S-Ol 

1030-6 

i i 

Case 5L ^cute chorea* Girl, aeL 22* 
8rd day 

19-88 

1036*0 

» 

. 6th day 

lt-86 

1033*8 


^th day *J 

lS-80 

1028*4 

e-ai 

7th day 

9-36 

1026*8 


; <8tfa day 

6-08 

1025*4 

1 

13th day 

4-72 

1016*4 


Case Chronic chorea 

1-86 

1008*2 


Case 5. Chronic chorea < 

3-49 ' • 

]# 14*7 

1*61 

1-91 

1014*3 

1-12 

> f 


1013*0 

<4-28 

Case Chronic tetanua < 

1-68 

1009*9 

2-47 

1 

^95 

10)5*5 

2*76 


Hen|;e in tltree cases «f acute chorea the most remarkable increase was ob served 
in the jimount of sulpbatei Kn the urine. 'That this did not arise from tlie small quan- 
tity ofiurine passed is evident from the small amount of the total ]^l|^p^ate^ in the 
urine. | Morqovpr the Ectuel quantity. passed, when it could be determined b] mea- 
sure, was found occasionally to be a^Ve thirty ounces in tweniy«fo|lii^ hours. It is 
worthy of optififi. tbat.the. .amount., jo£ . area- w aa.alsu-aery greatly inc r otwcd iB » these 
cases : so mpph 8<Kt that < 00 . that addition of nitrio dla- 

poi^ipn, nitmteof umaiiqsnediatelysorytNaUitedibut. > ' * i' i ' »<( m Uihi-h 

, A very small .quantiiiy nf fbodtisiae taken By theBe>ipatient4'>it'bflht’ the' inilhhMttf’ 
eetlpp was mosjttSfweee^aipdithetodqtinMthetwweaJtitdaAMdntnf hhli^bEtee^itrheb'tfaby' 
reeqweqiug nqd talsiBg*dill) idiel^ and .tbetatnoontiwiien' they -locflj hit 

fixate ffviolmitinktticadactwtiosiv'lvvBry^ihinat-kaldei’ h> 
'Vbfl.igfflerali conehislcm itbatihLiaeate ehorea-the 
uj^efAfitEcreesedtiiwbf'lst tbei^bphiiimtamareiimaoindcaseB as^molttilEdM^iditflibftihbd. 

M'litiM) ui(! ) •‘Kow i'u| {nt <ii r'Uy^ I n:i oaUi'^ 'ai 1 >ij( 




> { «> tBVSffSAinBSilVtA'BC 31ICINWifII''-llDQHUUrb n(l 


Timm ilitftOii tbii wonnti ioftfikilpAntesiaiili tM'tatal’iiiiienoti^f 'BsHby^UMl iilUuu 
line Phosphates in some fhnctional diseases of the brain, as deliriadi tMibemtftatiM 
>iao8Miatbepfori«aof^eliriaiiLi> ii< >ift nlh < '■ 5 ' 





T i. tremeds.^ 


Sulphate of baryta 

J per 1000 gr** of urine* 

f'li'T" 


[>, .1 0th 4sr 4«.U)* i ,4 J. i ^ 

6th night D^ath. 

Oase l^elinum tremens. 

i 5tlx 4«y «... 

Case 2. Delirium, tremens. 

J 3rd day 

J 10th day 

dise 5. Delirium tremens. Chloroform. 

, aih day 

Chsc 6. Delirium tremens. 

* &th day 

J 5ili night 

6th died. 

C^e 7* Delirium tremens. 

Uncertain day * 

Uncertain day 

Uncertain day 

Chse 8. Delirium tremens. 

13th day 

14th .day 

Case !)• Traumatic dolirium tremens. 

3rd day 

5th day 

Gth day 

Case 10. Poisoned by laudaanilis with de^ 
lirimn and excitement 

, 2nd day 

3rd day 

Re-admitted again poisoned< 

.l«t day, 

Sod day 
3tdday i. 

4th da^ 


1. M nA4i.a*tsis 


«<h Sal J.’."’.’.’..".’.'!’.'!."!.’".'.’" 

) jM i ^ ... .if 

Case 11. Delirium, with phthisis. 

Ifthd^ ...I 



7th day 

Ill I i Si i 


h \ l>74 ^ 

^ 13-34 

10*fe0 

17-31 

8*51 

20*77 

37*37 pink. 


2*96 

7*83 

8*61 

13*10 

12*93 


8*45 

8*77 


7*83 

6*78 

,6*35 

6*38 

l5-89< 

* ' 

-1084 ' ' 

W,i , 

4-45 


Specific 

gravity, 

TT " " T' ; TT n 

1017^ 

1018*0 

1023-94 

1024*74 

1026*8 

1037*8 

1041*2 


1013*2 

1021*6 

1022*0 

1037*4 

1034*6 

1014*8 

1028*0 

1026*2 


1026*8 

1028t0 

1029*2 

1024*0 

1028*0 


)25* 
1026*3 

» . 

1018-3 

itllUl I l.ii li 


■fTTy 


Total phocphatet. 

hM t i< 

1 I ■ ! i' i 


'6-S9 ' 

0-87 


214 

5-95 


1-18 

7-fc4 

7- 43 

9-83 

8- 89 

1-97 

3-11 

6-23 


7- 63 
Ml 

• '•«* *" 'O’tns 

8- 24 
4-22 

j( I'KMI, 

4-42 

' •'SrSS 

’ ’ ’ 1-44 ' 

, .•jOH2 n»l t 
1-81 

linil .j.Mf’.lf >f,? 


■ i-i 


^ * t 
) * V 

1/ 

M I 


4ih,)S4h 8tb osaes <of>dtiIifiai» trem^n^ the l^hlpbittes vmste 
found to be above the average.-. In, tbeotb oash'thb «alphatie8'dre'ia‘thh gHiblABt' 
q^a«Ut2f.|Bvari Qb«er)f«d >jip. befilth hr diseasSi^ Snipbata bf aAetgBbt^'twd'addb'b^en 
tfd^ep by this <ph1^Qt.i,30., that itbaamooqt' of-BulpbateS'iS'fantty Cbb* ibbdi'J 

ifbat thatiiids is nob tbeissleior-efaiefioiAise <^<41hi'iSicreabe'U'pi^bS1)y‘t^^ fket 
that many of the patients sritb (Other diseases tnokitbvMimeiiqtiaadiy bl kilpHStb'Of 
iiilSgiM4Sa,ibSi^ifJim!So]pbw^ iii,tbe.iiriito wnre^nevea ihcreascSi^tlie salteb'aDtotitli 
f»T,hhiShhf>ri>abtatiih«EiV'^ thanUie imseSiaSidelii^aaf ‘btlthreiie 

average. The same &ct was stated in my previous paper, bat from the diminution 
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of the phosphates in acute chorea, it becomes doub^ bow &r this result is owing 
to the action of alcohol in the system. 

Farther experiments are required ; meanwhile excesave abstinence from food must 
be admitted as a cause of the diminution of the phosphates in the urine, provided 
there is no inflammatory action of the nervous structures. 

In a case of restless excitement leading to self-destruction, the sulphates in the 
urine were found to be increased, and the same thing was also observed with a dimi- 
nution of the phosphates in a case of delirium and phthisis. 

In the 6tb and 10th cases urea was found to be in great excess when the sulphates 
were increased. In the other cases the excess of urea was not looked for. 

Table III.— On the amount of Sulphates and the total amount of Ekirtby and Alka- 
line Phosphates in acute inflammatory diseases of the nervous structures. 


Sulphate of baryta per 
1000 grs. of urine. 


Specific 

gravity. 


Total phoapbatee. 


Case 1 . InSammation of the brain. 

20th day 

Case 2. Inflammation of the brain. 

12th day 

13th day 

I 14th day 

I l6th day 

l6tli night. Died. 

Case 3. Subacute hydrocephalus. 

15th day 

l6th day 

22nd day 

26th day I 

28tb day. Died. 

Case 4. Acute after chronic disease. 

Uncertain 

Died. 

Case 5. Head symptoms, with tubercles in 
cerebellum and lungs. 

15th day 

loth night 

l6th day 

l6th night 

18th day. Died. 

Case 6. Inflammation of the lungs, with tu* 
bercles and yioleut head symptoms. 

4th day 

6th day 

8th day 

9th day 

9Ui night. Died. 

Case 7« Injury, with head symptoms not 
violent 

2nd day 

4th day 

5th day 

32nd day !.!!!'.!!! 

Cate 8. Iqju^of the head, slight 


7‘67 

1031*8 


3-96 

lllffil 


11-23 



2-91 

1013-1 


7*34 \ 

7-69/ 

10 S 7-0 

r 10*75 
1 11*04 

8-83 

imi 

9*41 

10-69 


8*45 

8-83 


10*19 

9*46 

1031-4 

9*01 

3*54 

1024-9 

0*91 

9*39 

1026-0 

9*31 

9*88 

1031-6 

8*72 

10-07 

1032-2 

8*91 

6-69 

1016-4 

4*72 

8*25 

1018-2 

5*69 

8*55 

1027-88 

7*19 

7*81 

1026-1 

6*43 

11*63 

1031-4 

9*30 

10*13 

1026-2 

7*99 

784 

1026-8 

5*20 

9*66 

1028-6 

7*52 

13*74 

1028-6 

7*91 

2*11 

1011-66 

1*52 

6*59 

1022-9 

8*98 












ntnu na 


.rkMD 7 7 n 1 woi^i hil'RWJW c> 1 ooxs n} Vv' 


r'Kn jno 7 '^ ? 

Ca 9 ei 9 »'^Fra«|^^»pvne^;d«)nO{t;; , 

6th cifty ♦• ♦ • p *^,*.p.‘ 

6 ^ day ik jAl.V.'.:.'. 


Sulphate ^ 


ii;>f 'o,*>^f. Jo ‘|« ♦ f " v:i 

f Total phoiphatet, I _ 

/*> V » 1 ^ ‘I 


ft>' irj i\ >-r* (’r, 


7 th night Died. 

!^id."F*iMi&ed(^e?fi‘»''' ?.*■>■■■ •■ ■•'I 


... ... 

fl'9J:'.'i(n-.! -WSsft-, WHl®)?-;;'! 

• ii. Ji .>r ii'-;ii tvl <.ts iliihn'l ;»'C».-j 


6*5 5 . .f, 

6 *hJ dhy"^ .;. 


9th day 2*18 

J ‘ iOi'th ’'S-lSf'' 

Died. . 

Carol). Fraetbirad apiir^i 

letd^ ..%...: 6-59 

1 at night. Died; 

Case Id. Fractured spine. 

1st day,. 5*90 

dnd day 6*45 

2nd night.......' 3*37 

3rd day 6*87 

3rd night 10*32 

4th day 1, 6*65 

4th night 1 7*61 

5th day 13*03 

'6th day. Died. 


'IMOtgi' '*! i>ii 7 * 9 lif<l ‘ft! 


!«*• 


1*58 

I t -»7 . t H 


1019*4 

i 025 '* 3 ' 

1012*4 

i023*'0 

1027-0 

1022-6 

1024-1 

1027*8 


In the first eight cases of inflammatory action in the braiq^ tbereis an incfease in 
the amount of Bulphateo ao well as ill the total amount of phon^Mtes in th^ urine. 
In the second and third eases this increase is most apparent. In the previous pcfper the 
phosphates in the urine were shown to be decidedly iqpr^qs^d ii^ of the 

brain, and from these experiments it is evident that the sulphates are increased also. 

From the amount of albumen in the nervous structures, it is certain tpat the 
amount of sulphur present therein is but little if at all less the phos- 
phorus which it contains. ^ ..) , s \ 

Table IV. — the amount of Sulphates and the total amount of [^^^phates, lEarthy 
and Alkaline, in some slight and chronic diseases of the meryouaor neigbl|ouring 
Htrqctures. :: 


Sulphftte of baryta Spodfie 
per ioOO gn. urine, ^a^ty.' ;;^j|^^i^bates. 


Caro i* Pain in the lif^d* After 

4(hh day 

Caro 2. Hemiplegia. 

f t ‘ ^ *^( vr\*»*'* r vr- - • 

, ; . 2l8tday 

C«ie;^,^|oalp«oiip|;„jAjEterMlti^. , , 




.tv 7 'v' 
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Id .tbsse iJifiBfMes no increase qf snlplialteB sms^^nryed, except of 

initfpcisiD ^ lieen taken as a msdicii^e. The q^aDtity taW. fray twp 

drachms ; yet the amount in the urine never reached to what |.lf was lyiicm. tl^eyc! 
excessive action of the muscular or nervous structures. 

Table V. — On the amouht of Sulphates and the total amount of ^rthy and AlkaliDe 
Phosphates in acute diseases, in which neither the nervous nor muscular 'Mnictures 
are chiefly affwted. ’ > ■ ■ 














*' Iti 'l^i^‘'a<filiit! ^^^i^ii^i’d^tff 'icfti^r'IsQl^bfite^ hiagsfeAiai'tti^’afQmiUt bf cndplftites 
li^s bljt PcUn'd kbbW the '''l''he atnbttat both i(>f '|piib6pbiate8 abid striphaiai 

appeal^ tiM ^ t»aiiiflaeii^d:^thaAe diabases'. ' ' ‘ .■■■■.«.> . ! 

- t “■ i : ■ . ' . . .v' « 1; ■ ’ ' ' ‘ 


TABU.yi^T^Qp.theianib^pt .of Sulphates and the total amount of Earthy ..pad Alkaline 
Pbo^ha^es. jn Chrpnic pisee^e8,,in which neither the nei'vpus.nor niuspular Bt;r|ic- 
tures are chiefly affected. ,, \ 


: ^ ' 



Total phosphatea. 

Case i. Exostosis 

1-75 

10t6-« 


Case Exostosis 

7*09 

i<ne3-4 

6*03 ‘ ' 

Case 3. Exostosis 

9*08 


11-68 

Case 4. Diabetes 

7-45 

K. 1 "1'' f J 

3-94 

Case 5« Diabetes 

4-21 


0-91 

Case 6. Diuresis. Albumen 

0-49 

1003-6 

1-09 


0-89 

1005-36 

1-49 

Case 7« Obstruction of the oesophagus. Albumen 

1-38 

1018-8 

4-70 

Case 8« Aneurism of aorta? 

6*03 

1017*8 

2-39 

Case 9* Obstruction of the bowels. Sulphate of magnesia. 




8th day 

22-SS 

1024*3 

3-51 

9th. Died. 




Case 10. Excessive oxalate of lime 

7-89 

1026*5 

6-14 

Case 11. Indigestion. Alkaline from fixed alkali 

3-26 

1024*7 

3-65 

Case 18. Chronic rheumatism. After sulphur 

5-S5 

1011*82 

4-86 

Case 13. Chronic rheumatism 

7-93 

1023*44 


Case 14. Chronic gout. Vichy water 

10-04 

1025*8 

8-26 


In these chronic diseases nothing remarkable was observed as to the amount <ff 
.sulphates or phosphates, excepting in case 3 of exostosis, in which the amount of sulf- 
phates and of phosphates was above the average. I 

In case 9, bf total obstruction of the bowels, sulphate of magnesia was given fre^ 
quently duripg the day in sihall doses : nothing passed through the intestine. Thh 
whole of the sulphate was absorbed, and hence the great increase in the sulphates in 
the urine. ] 

In a patient, case 14, who was taking Vichy water, the sulphates werb observed to 
be sli|d*^ly above the average. 

The conclusions I have drawn may be thus enumerated : — , • i 

Table I. In three cases of acute chorea the most remarkable increase was observed 
iin the amount of sulphates in the urine. In the same, cases the quantity of prea wap 
(Very touch increased; The quantity of urine made in twenty-four hours was not 63^ 
.cessively dina|i<usbed:( and the total amount of earthy aiid alkaline phppphhtes wap 
ibelow the average amount... ‘ ’ ' , " 'i 

I Tfaie general conclusion was, that in acute chorea the -amooot qf .achates in thp 
|urine i|s incr^^'diiyhilst bthiiyimes the phosphates are as re^rkphly d^htished. 

I Thhto II. In deltrUim tremens and in other delirium a remarkaihie jncrease in thp 
amoumt of sulpha^ jin tbp prine was frequently observed, aUff 'tlie '^t^f phosphathh 

|were iff the ekihe'hays ocoa^onaU| remarkably diminished ; and the iwsemblanoe tp 

.. , 
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the state of oborea was still closer, inasmuch as occasionally a very great mccess of 
urea was found in these cases also. 

Table III. In acute indammatory diseases of the nervous structures^ during the 
most febrile symptoms, an increase was observed in the amount of sulphates in the 
urine, and the total amount of earthy and alkaline phosphates in these diseases ap- 
peared to be increased in the same proportion as the sulphates were increased. 

Table IV. In some slight and chronic diseases of the nervous structures, no increase 
in the amount of sulphates in the urine was observed, excepting when sulphate of 
magnesia had been taken as a medicine. 

Table V. In acute diseases, in which neither the nervous nor the muscular struc- 
tures were chiefly affected, no increase in the sulphates or phosphates was observed, 
except after sulphate of magnesia. 

Table VI. In chronic diseases, in which neither the nervous nor the muscular 
structures were chiefly affected, no decided increase in the sulphates or phosphates 
in the urine was observed, except after sulphate of magnesia. One case of exostosis 
may be regarded as a doubtful exception to this statement. 

The general conclusions are — 

1. That in acute chorea, in which the muscles are in excessive action, the sulphates 
and urea in the urine are greatly increased. 

2. That in delirium tremens the same state of urine is frequently met with ; that in 
these diseases the phosphates are not at all increased. 

3. That in acute inflammation of the nervous structures, sulphates and phosphates 
are both increased in the urine. 

4. That in chronic diseases of the brain, and that in other acute inflammations and 
diseases and in other chronic diseases, no increase in the total amount of sulphates is 
observed, excepting when sulphate of magnesia is taken as a medicine. 

The result of this investigation is that — 

Muscular action increases the sulphates in the urine without increasing the phos- 
phates: whilst 

Inflammation of the brain increases both the sulphates and phosphates in the urine. 
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XXXIV. Second Appendix to a paper on the Variations of the Acidity of the Urine in 

the state of Health. 

Bp Hbnrv Bence JotaiB,9i.D.tM.A.,Cantab.,F.R.S.,PhpsiciantoS^.Oeorge'8Hospital. 


Received June 6, — Read June 20» 1850. 


On the Influence cf Tartrate of Ammonia ami of Carbonate of Ammonia on the 

Acidity of the Urine, 

In a previons paper and appendix on the acidity of the urine, pobfished in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1849, I have shown the effect of different diets, of 
sulphuric acid, of tartaric acid, of caustic potash and of tartrate of potash on the 
acidity of the urine ; in this Appendix I purpose tracing the effect of tartrate of 
ammonia and of carbonate of ammonia. 

III. (e.) The effect of tartrate of potash having been so remarkable, it was thought, 
that by observing the effect of tartrate of ammonia, some conclusion might most 
rapidly and decidedly be obtained, as to the comparative effect of fixed and volatile 
alkalies on the acidity of the urine. 

Mr. Morson prepared for me some beautifully crystalline tartrate of ammonia: 
one portion was dried by pressure on blotting paper ; another portion was dried in 
a water bath. When dissolved in water no acid reaction was perceptible. 

(36.) The first day for comparison no tartrate of ammonia was taken. Breakfest 
at S'* 40"* A.M. Dinner at O'* p.m. On mixed diet. 


h m 

spec. gr. 

Acidity per 1000 gis. of urine. 

Appearance. 

Water passed at 7 a.m. 

was thrown away. 


Water passed at B 40 

1015-3 

-h 4*93 measures. 

Clear. 

Water passed at 9 45 

1021-7 

2-93 

Clear. 

Water passed at 10 50 

1018*5 

- 7*85 

Clear. 

Water passed at 1 0 p.m. 

1025-8 

+ 10*72 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 3 £5 

1024-2 

+ 19*52 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 6 0 ^ 

1023-5 

+26-38 

Clear. 

Water passed at 8 15 

1029*4 

+25-26 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 10 15 

1031-7 

+ 15-60 

Thick from orates. 

Water passed at 7 10 a.m. 

1022*3 

+ 10*76 

Clear. 

(37.) For the following days tartrate of ammonia was taken. 'Hie first day two 
drachms of imperfeedy dry tartrate of ammonia were taken, in two ounces of distilled 

water, at a few minutes after one o'clock p.m. 


WaAer passed at 8 35 a.m. 

1025*1 

+ 13'66 memura. 

Thick appearance from urates. 

Water passed at 10 5 

1023*9 

+ 11*72 

Thick from urates^ 

Water passed at n 30 

1027*2 

- 7-78 

Clear. 





'v <'|i m ^ 

Water ]ia«ed«t 1 &p.u. 
Watar.iieiaeiliit $ 10 lQfO*t 

Water plied at $ 00 1000*0 

Water pwed at 4 30 1006*9 

Water passed at 6 30 1004*6 

Water passed at 11 46 1031^ 

Water passed at 6 6b am. 1001*1 


•f 5*64 measures. 
•fll*70 
+ 18*69 
+90»47 
+ 16*64 
+ 10*69 
+ 16*64 


Thkik: epioi* 

€amid|r«<' ' ‘ 

Clear., 

Tbiok ft)etti)iifaitei. 
Clpr. 


(38.) Tbe foUowSug day J80 grains^ of tartrate qf 
takeq goon after tirelire o’clock j. and at three u'clopk 108 gn^s iqqR| , & 

all then, «88 graing. Breakfast atSf* 2i“ 4 .m. Binner,at,tf‘'^0^ p.m. Thq aaltc«Mts«d 
severe griping j»aio of. the bowelsj rhich lasted until the n^kt. hmt 
not relaxed. , . 


Water passed at 8 04 am. 

lOSS’O 

-h 17^64 maaswesy , 

Xldoklimarateai f 

lyatsr passed at 10 .10 


+13-68 

, , Thiuk «^i«tes« 

Water passed at 10 5 

10^-4 

+11-68 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 1 dp.M. ‘ 

ibsi’s' 

+ 17-66 

lliiolc from iiratet. 

W'ater passed at 3 0 

1007*4 

+23-S6 

Thick, firom urates. 

Water passedat 5 0 

1006*6 

4-S5-3S 

CJear. 

Water pased at 6 00;. 

lOSSrO 

+*7-«9. ..... 

Cleaa. , 

l)V«ter pMHed .t n 15 , , 

10 «9* 

+ 16-64 

Thiok. 6mm crates. 

Water passed at 6 40 a.k. 

1000*9 

+ 17*59 ‘ 

Clsgr. 

(30.) The following dsy a single dose of tartrate of ammonia was taken. At twelye 

o’clock 177 grains of imperfectly dry tartrate of ammonia were taken. Breakfett at 
S'* 10“ A.M. Dinner at O'* 30” p.m. as before. 

Water passed at' 6 I0a*m. 

1097*0 

+ 19*47 measures. 

Thiek firom Urates. 

Water passed at ’9 46 

1004*8 

+ 17*66 

Thick from mUtes. 

Water passed at 10 0 

10S6'9 

+ 14-60 

Thick froiU Urates. 

Water passed at 1 30 p.m. 

102«0 

+ 16-67 

Thick from urates. ‘ 

Water passed at 3 4o‘ 

lOffS 

+86-30 

Thidk firom urates. 

Water passed at 4 50 

10*7-9 

+ 27*94 

Thiek firom urUtes. ^ 

Water passed at 6 30 

1007*7 

+ 08*01 

Thiek firom ututos. 

Water passed at 11* 40 

1007*9 

- 8*76 

Ctosr. ' ■ 

Water passed at 7 ^ ^ ^ 

*, ) > . 




The medicine caused islirht Tan^ttsSWesa Of the bc#dg' trhirfi 1atft.qlvna«t rito aa *aiai| i 
(40.) The following day no tartrate tof ammonia was taken'.. Breakfiwl>ali.S'‘30** A.i(. 
Dinner at e’* 50" P.M., as before. v ... i. . , , w.- 


Water passed at 8 30 a.m. 
Water passed at 10 10 
Water passed at n orf 
Water passed at 1 0 p.m. 
Water passed at 0 30 
Water passed at 6 6 
Water passed at 6 60 
WyterpAlsO^ 0 i'>k 


+01*46 ‘measures. 
+ n*75 


Tiud 


1083-0 

0 


10*7-6 

+ 6-84' 


lo+i * 

+14-60' 


1086-0 

+86-34 1 


108^ 

+*9-ii»’‘' 


lOO*-! • ‘ 








w«Mrfwnt«i| ' 
Wmar 

WiM#iiM|4.«t'tii<;''1#' 


■ ' ■fiyyi'. ti aM iii wi.', vc/tCliiii’. 

fM&8 +2f>«r > ' . lEWiktNHBViMM. 

IWJ'B ■+WI6< JCiMt Vnrtw. 

': '' ' ' 
lMe4 • - m ' ci*4 ^ 

•i-ii>0» ’nuMMmwnm. : " 

It foUon* from tMse mcpmimente, which are best seen in l^nte that the in> 
f hiMse W In Ibesehiog thcs ndiiity of thb ncihe^^ftht^ME^roqi^le. 

obmilhHhj' m Phite oitb Platii XXIII. 1849, the remaifciblh 
it^dlon hf VblaiHe afluEH and ftKed sikdii % 
dttnflnDS' iE^ titrate df potash wore tr^ten, the OfiOct Wiss pmb^^MBide id 
minntes. When three drachms of tartrate of ammonia were taken, no diminktiOn of 
the ad^tf of the nrine was observed. 

In tbite days, one ounce, one drachm, two scioples and five grains of taitntte of 
ammonia u^ere taken without any apparent effect in diminishing the. aci^ty of the 
urine. 

III. (/.) The effect of cmrbonate of ammonia <m die acidity die urine was dien 
examined ; and fw this purpose Mr. Mokson gave me some of the so-called sesqui- 
earbonate of pharmacy. Each dose was reduced to powder Immediately before it 
was taken, in dUtilled water. 

(41.) The first dayfor comparison no carbmiate of ammonia was taken. Breakfiast 
at ^ IKI* A. 111 . Dinner at o’* 40" p.m. As before. 


h m 

W«t«r pffieed ftt $ Ham. 

8pee.gr. 

1088*4 

Aei^ per lOOO gn. of oruie. 
ket 

inA 

Wele^puMdat 11 1^ 

10f8*f 

<4- 4*87 maaBures. 

Cloudy. 

Wate^ IpMed at If 

1084*4 

+ 6*88 

Clear. 

Wat^rpMMdai 8 8 p.m. 

1086*0 

16*87 

Ckar. 

Wati^ fkamd at 6 U 

1016*7 

^18*68 

Clear. ^ 

WatarpaMdat 6 4f 

1088*6 

^88*40 

Clear. ^ 

Water paieed at 11 8 

1031*4 

0 

Clear. . 

Water paieed at 6 88 a.m. 

1081*1 

+ 18*78 

Clear. 


I unites. 


(42.*) The following day. Breakfast at S'* 15 "s.m. Dinner at S'* 50 "p.m., as biffire. 
fjighteen gaann of carbonate of ammonia were taken at Ifi** 50". > e 


Wslar piled «t 8 laAji. 

1881*7 

+lS>eSma«in 

ta. ' ' Clear M 

Weter pewed at 9 SO 

1018*6 

+ 7-90 

caaar. . 

Water paatad at 11 SS 

1080*8 

0 

Char. 

Water paited at IS SO 

1088*8 

+11*63 

CSaar 

. Water pitewd at S Opji. 

1088*1 

+17*61 

' Char. ' 

Water paiaad at 4 SO 

mi*i 

+30*56 

Clair. ' " ’ 

Water poM«d 5 M 

1088*7 

+34*43 

Oaw. , ‘ 

Wai(w.'yaNBd;'atti,, ^ 

108M 

+19*39 

final oi+a. 

WoteriNWBd'at 6. 

108H 

+15*63 

0har. . . 


(48.) Breakfostat S'* 18'*aJi. Dimier Tiaenty 
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graioB irf cariwtoi^ of ammonia were ttdtwa at 1“ RJ*. ; and tte at 

S'* SO” P4*. ; 


b n 

Speougr* 

AsUlijr par ion in. 


Water passed ftt 8 

1094-6 

+SS‘49 IIMMItfM. 

Qoit* 

Water passed at 9 4b 

1091*0 

+ 16‘66 

%na Ignites. 

Water passedf at 1 1 0 

1095-0 

+11*70 

1%iek 

Water passed at 1 Om* 

1097*5 

+ 1S-57 

Thick iiom urates* 

Waler passed at 9 Sft 

1099*6 

+S1*S6 

Itdak fbni uiitai. 

Water passed at 4 9b 

1097*9 

+S9*S0 

Thick k&m uvatas. 

Water passed at ^ 35 

1096-9 

+29*SS 

Clear* 

Water passed at 9 ^5 

1033-4 

+S7-09 

Thick tern males. 

Water passed at 11 95 

1099*3 

+ S-91 

Clear. 

Water paseed at € 55A.tf* 

1096*4 

+29*^ 

Clear. ^ 


(44.) The following day. Breakfast at S'* 10“ a.m. Dinner at e** 40“ pm ., as before. 
Twenty grains of carbonate of ammonia at 11^ 15 ”a4i« Tbe same quantity at 
ISi* 45“ noon. Repeated at 2'' IS" p.m. ; and again repeated at 4»‘ pji. In all, eighty 
grains of carbonate of ammonia in the day. 


Water passed at 8 10 a.m. 

1030*6 

<f 39*99 measures. 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 9 46 

1025*1 

-f 99*34 

Thick fh>m urates. 

Water passed at 11 15 

1027*< 

4- 13*69 

Thick fhim urates. 

Water passed at 19 45 

1029*0 

4-19-43 

Thick 6rcm urates. 

Water passed at 9 15 p.m. 

1028-4 

4-94-31 

Thiek Oroiu Ufmtei. 

Water passed at 4 0 

1026*2 

4- 97*98 

Clear. 

Water passed at 6 40 

1027*7 

4-80*16 

Clear* 

Water passed at 10 45 

1031-1 

+ 99*09 

Thick from urates. 

Water paawd at 6 10 a.m. 

1022*6 

+ 96-49 

Clear. 


(45.) The following day. Breakfast at S'* 15" a.m. Dinner at 6'' 45? p.m., as be- 
fore. For comparison no carbonate of ammonia was taken. 


Water passed at 8 15 a.m. 

1093*6 

+96*87 measures. 

Clear. 

Water passed at 10 0 

1093-5 

+ 93-44 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 19 45 

1097*9 

+ 91-41 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 3 90 p#m. 

1099*0 

+34-09 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 5 35 

1098*3 

+ 35-00 

Clear. 

Water passed at 6 45 

1030*8 

+36-86 

Thick from utwieB. 

Water passed at 9 90 

1039*9 

+ 37*75 

Thick Omm urates. 

Water passed at 11 45 

1031-4 

+ 7*75 

Clottdj. 

Water passed at 7 95 a.m. 

1099*8 

+99-33 

Thick frem urntea. 

(46.) Breakfast at 8** S0 "a.m. 



Water passed at 8 30 

1098f6 

+97*99 

Tbidt fmtu urates. 

Water passed at 9 35 

1095*4 

+ 17*53 

Chmr. 

Water passed at 11 9 

1097^7 

+ 8*75 


Water passed at 1 0 p.m. 

1030*3 

+ 17*47 


Water passed at 3 0 

11^3 

+93*96 


Water passed at 5 45 

109^0 

+97*91 

Thick itmtrt 


The result of these expei^nmitsis evidimttia Hid* DU. 






f*/ 


oii»8 .m-Tii* mfot w MMmit, .«y« 

It foUoira^bNn^roto, that carbonate of anHnonia, takm in large doses, docs WA 
diminish tbe'lttcbliiy of the nrine. On the contrary, the third day (experiment 44.), 
when most carbonate of ammonia was taken, the acidity was higher then it had been’ 
any previous day. By experiment (45.) it appears that the addity of the urine was 
still higli on (he following day. The effect of the ..eighty grains of carbopate of ammo- 
nia was very evident twenty-four hours after It was taken. 

The comparison between Plate XXII. Philosophical Transaction^ 1849, represent- 
ing the acidity sHien tartaric acid was taken, and this Plate, which Shows the effisct 
of carbonate, of ammonia, is worthy of observation. The urine was moie acid when 
carbonate o^ ammonia was taken than when tartaric acid was taken. It is possUrle 
that there was some difference in the irritability of the stomach when the two series 
of observations were made. But the gradual increase of the aridity, as the qnmrtity 
of carbonate of ammonia taken was increased, shows that the difference of the date 
of the stomach was not the cause of the state of the aridity of the urine. Wbmi no 
carbonate of ammonia was taken, the acidity of the urine, after food was taken, was 
diminished to a gieater degree than it was when the volatile alkali was taken. 

The comparison between Plate XXL Philosophical Transactions, 1849, which re- 
presents the acidity of the urine when liquor potassse was taken, and this Plate, which 
shows the acidity when carbonate of ammonia was taken, is also very interesting, as 
it establishes the important difference of the effect of volatile and fixed alkali on the 
aridity of the nrine. 4 

That 138 grains of carbonate of ammonia, taken in three consecutive days, sboidd 
not diminish the acidity of the urine is very remarkable. It is still more worthy of 
attention that it actually increases the acidity. It appeared very desirable to test these 
facts by farther experiments. 

(47.) The experiment with large doses of carbonate of ammonia was therefore re- 
peated. For comparison, the day previous to that on which the carbonate of ammo- 
nia was taken, the variations in the acidity of the urine were determined. Braakftust 
at S'* 30” A.M. Dinner at 7 p.m. 


}k m 

Smc« gr* 

Acidity per 1000 gn* of uiioe* 

Appeanmee. 

Water pisaed at 7 iKO a.m. thrown away« 



AVatcr pasiMKl at 8 30 

loes’S 

+ 18*44 measures. 

Thick from umtes. 

Water paMed at $ 40 

10S6*« 

+ 14*62 

Thick fktm iiratea. 

Water paased at 10 35 

toss's 

+ 5*85 

Clear. 

Water paiied at 1 1 55 

10S7'6 

~ 14*59 

Cloudy frosa phoi^ates. 

W'ater paased at 1 0 p.m. 

1087*9 

+ 18*64 

Cloudy from undes. 

Water pnaaed at 8 55 

10S6-S 

+ 18*50 

Itiick from umtes. 

Vi^ater paaied at 5 10 

1080-4 

+84*38 

Thick fhm uiwtes. 

Water pasaed at 7 3 

1087’9 

+31*13 

Tliick firom umtea 

Water passed at 11 0 

lOSl'S 

+ 7*73 

Hiksk imm urates* 

W*ater passed at ,0 45AaM» 

1M4'7 

+ 9*76 

Clear* 


(48.) Ttie following day. Bredkfiist at 8 * 1S'”a.m. Dinner at 7p.m.^ Twenty 

MDccca. ♦ * 
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grains, of oarbonate of ammonia were taken at 1 40*' a.m. The fiaaie qtmntity at 
]>■ 15 “^ P.H. It was r^rated at 2** 25", and again t^epeated at 3*^ 55". In all, eighty 
grains disacdved in about eight ounces of distilled wat^. 


ii m 

Sp«!.gr. 

Asiditj? p«r 1000 gn. el laeb^ 

AnaiMfiwm. 

Water passed at 8 18 a.m* 

1026-S 

*f 17*54 measures. 

Cloar. 


Water passed at 9 80 

10*80 

+ 12-68 

Tlficlt IViOHl urates. 

Water passed at 10 25 ^ 

1028-8 

+ 6-88 

Clear. 


Water passed at 11 40 

1027*0 

+ 2-92 

Clear. 


Water passed at 1 15 p * m . 

1026*7 

+ 11-69 



Water passed at 2 25 

1027*3 

+ 19-47 

Thick urates. 

Water passed at 3 55 

1028*9 

+23-44 

Clear. 

V 

Water passed at 5 30 

1022*8 

+28-42 

Clear. 

f 

Water passed at 7 0 

1028-2 

+29-26 

Clear. 

, \ 

,'4 

Water passed at 10 55 

1028-9 

+ 8-94 

Clear. 

, 

Water passed at 5 10 a.m. 

1024-6 

+ 2-94 

Clear* 



Plate LIII. gives the means of comparing the acidity of the urine o^ these days. 
Here abo it is evident that the acidity is not so much diminished {dtar food when 
carbonate of ammonia is taken, but the increase in the acidity after' the voIatUe 
alkali is taken is not so evident as in the previous Plate LII. : this probably arose 
from the very considerable increase in the quantity of water made oq^ the day the 
carbonate of ammonia was last taken. The volatile alkali acted as a ^iretic. This 
is seen by ti»e lower specific gravity of the urine the 8econ«^,day. Tbe'actaal quan- 
of water passed was one-third more than it was on the previous day. 
w’-Still this experiment shows that eighty grains of carbonate of amiBonia do not 
lessen the acidity of the urine. " 

(49.) The following day no carbonate of ammonia was token. I^reidtfast at 
gh 20" A.M. Dinner at 7^ 15" p.m. An increased quantity of urine was se^^d during 
this day also. , 


h m 

Spec. gr. 

Acidity per 1000 grs. of urine. 

Appemmi. 

Water passed at 8 20 a.m. 

1017*2 

4:13*76 

Clear. 

Water passed at 9 30 

1014*5 

+ 8-87 

Clear. 

Water passed at 10 15 

1014 5 

4- 7-88 

Clear. 

Water passed at 1 1 25 

1021*3 

4-12*72 

Clear. 

Water paa^d at 1 10 p*m. 

1023-8 

4-17-58 

Clear* 

Water passed at 2 00 

3023-5 

420-51 

€3ear. 

Water passed at 3 50 

1021-5 

4-19*58 

dear. 

Water passed at 6 20 

1022-2 

4-21*42 

Gear. 

Water passed at 7 15 

1025*9 

4-23*39 

dear. 

Water passed at 10 30 

1028-3 

0 

dear. 

Water passed at 6 25 a.m. 

1026*4 

+ 11-69 

dear. 


(50.) The next day eighty grains of carbonate of ammonia were in divided 
doses : twenty grains at 1 1** 46" a»m. ; the same quantity at I** 15“ at 3*30“ f.M., 
and at 3* 45“ p.m. Break&st at 8* 20“ a.m., and dinner at 7* 80“ f^. 

ISbe quantity of urine was much fees than on the two previous days; ^ 
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H in 

Spec. gr. 
1026-5 

Acidity per 1000 gau of urine. 

Appearance. 

Water pMed at 8 SOa.m. 

4*18-50 meaaiireo. 

Tbiek from urates. 

Water passed at 9 80 

1026-6 

+ 14-62 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 10 85 

1028*4 

+ 7*78 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 1 1 46 

1029*3 

0 

Clear. 

Water passed at 1 

1027*9 

+ 14*59 

Thiek from urates. 

Water passed at 0* 80 

1027*4 

+ 21*41 

Clear. 

Water passed at 3 45 

1026*7 

+ 26*29 

Clear. 

Water pass^ at 5 20 

1026*9 

+ 28-24 

Clear. 

Water parsed at 7 ^0 

1028-7 

+ 32*08 

Clear. 

Water passed at 11 15 

1029*7 

+ 17*48 

Clear. 

Water passed at 6 55 a.m. 

1028*4 

+ 19*44 

Thick from urates. 

Here again there is decided evidence of an.increase in the acidity of the urine after 

a large dose of carbonate of ammonia. 

There was no diuretic action, but during the 

night a most profuse and unusual perspiration took place, 
no carbonate of ammonia was taken. 

The following morning 

(51.) Breakfast was at8*'35™A.M. 
previous days. 

Dinner at 15*” p.m. 

The same as on the 

Water passed at 8 35 a.m. 

1026*7 

+ 22*40 

Thick from urates. 

Water p{l^sed at 9 40 

1026-2 

+ 13*64 

Thick from urates. 

'Water {lassed at 1 1 0 

1027*4 

+ 8*76 

Thick from urates. 

W’ator passed at 1 0 p.m. 

1030-6 

+ 11*64 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 3 0 

1028-9 

-t.21'38 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 6 15 

1030-8 

+ 2910 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 10 30 

1033-3 

+ 18*65 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 2 0 a.m. 

1030*3 

+ 8*73 

TliicU from urates. 

Water piissed at 7 20 

1028*8 

+ 18*47 

Thick from urates. 

Water passed at 8 20 

1029-8 

+ 20-39 

Thick from urates. 


Perimps the acidity did not rise higher on account of the perspiration, which must 
have removed ranch acid from tlie system. The effect of the carbonate of ammonia 
may be traced in a smaller fall than usual in the acidity after breakfast and dinner. . 

These experiments, well seen in Plate LIT., tlien tend to the confiriiiatiofi of the 
results previously obtained : — first, that there is a very great difference between the 
effects of volatile and fixed alkalies on the acidity of the urine ; secondly, that car- 
bonate of aiimtonia, in large doses, does not diminish the acidity of the urine ; thirdly, 
that carbonate of ammonia, in large doses, actually increases the acidity of the urine; 
and this was evident, not only in the acidity not falling so low as it did after food 
when no carbonate of ammonia was taken, but in an actual rise before food to a 
higher degree than was reached when no carbonate of ammonia administered. 

The conclusions from these experiments with tartrate and carboaate of ammonia 
may be shortly stated thus — 

(e.) That tartrate of ammonia in large doses produces no effect on the alkalescence 
of the urine. It differs entirely in this respect from tartrate of potash. 

(/.) That carbonate of ammonia in large doses increases the acidity of the uripe* 

I hope to determine *the cause of this in a future paper on the variations ot the 
nitrates in the urine. 
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XXXy. Experimental Inquiry into the Strength qf Wronghi-Irm Plates and their 
Piveted Joints as applied to Ship-building and Vessels exposed to severe strains. 

By WuxiAM Fairbairn, Esq. 

Communicated by the Rev. Hbnrv MosELsr, F.R.S. 

Received April 35, — Read Jane 13, 1850. 

The experiments herein recorded were instituted early in the spring of 1838, and 
before the close of the following winter most of them had been completed ; owing 
however to a long series of professional engagements they have stood over (with the 
exception of some ailditions made in the following year) to the present time. The 
object of the inquiry was twofold — first, to ascertain by direct experiment the strength 
of wrought-iron plates and their riveted joints in their application as materials for 
ship-building; and secondly, to determine their relative valne when used as a sub- 
stitute for wood. On these two points it cannot be expected that our knowledge 
should be far advanced, as a very few years have elapsed since it was asserted that 
iron, from its high specific gravity, was not calculated for such a purpose, and that 
the greatest risk was likely to be incurred in attempting to construct vessels of 
what was then considered a doubtful material. Time has however proved the fallacy 
of these views, and I hope, in the following experiments, to show that the iron ship, 
when properly constructed, is not only more buovTint, but safer, and more durable 
than vessels built of the strongest English oak. 

At the commencement of the experiments 1 felt desirous of conducting them upon 
a scale of such magnitude as w'ould supply sound practical data, and at the same tinte 
establish a series of results calculated to ensure confidence as well as economy in 
the use of the material. My views were ably carried out by Mr. Hoogkinson, who 
conducted the experiments under my direction, and from whom I received valuable 
assistance. 

In conducting the investigation I found it necessary to divide the subject into four 
distinct parts: — 

Ist,. Tlje strength of plates when torn asunder by a direct tensile strain in tbe 
direction of the fibre, and when turn asunder across it. 

2ndly. On the strength of the joints of plates when united by rivets as compared 
with the plates themselves. 

Srdly. On tbe resistance of plates to tbe force of compression, whether applied by 
a dead weight or by impact. 
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4:^ ItwUjr*^ Od tbs 8tre4^ wmi futoe of irroogltt^ran A*{UDe« wod kH^ W1kf>g£Mt 
to A{|4«it<loi^ vessels*; ^ • < 

^ -i, in. 1 

mEf^ t.' \ ^ •" /*' ’'''* 

At tbe commeacernwit of iem uSip-building. in which I took no whIvI ^ it» 


absoDoe of acknowledged &otk relative to the strength and var^ cod|jilti<»a|«tttkder 
which the material 'mm apfihed, was the prioeipal reason whtoh liibach<|ene 


upon this inqoity. { have extended the investigation Into the best a)^oda,lKlAndh> 
ing, and the proportional strength of rivets* ioints* &c.* as compared with tbtfi^es 
and the uses for which they are intended. The latter is a practical and'll%itly itte> 


portant inqairy, as great difference of ofnnion ei^i^ amongst engineers and okbeeSi^hl 
^ the &^ta, strength and proportions of j^ets* and the joints of which they fonp Wjt 


essendd part. 1 therefore considered an experim^tal investigatirm mnch 
not oni]^^ aceooid of its importent pcactiml bearing, but what was prot^^y w 
equal vsloe* in oriei* to remove exkfing diaprepanqies and to establisfa a hfiMiMlpit 
pria^ple of constmcfioo founded upon tbd unerring basis of experiment. Frotn these 
coiniideiaididas I bestowed increased attention upon the inquiry, and endeavoured to 
ipnihtr i||KndtiQa% osefol. Before detaSing tte experiments. It may be necessary 
to'llfcri^ the «}^ratns by which the results were obtained. 

' 'XWnniiened drawings, Plate LIV., represent a side and end view <ff the npparatns 
used In the experiments. The large lever A wasmiade of roallenble Iron and was fixed 
to |ower cross beam B (fig. I) by a strong bow O, which pqsned throui^ it at B. 
At tfan fbp lend of this bolt a preparation wps made to nentivn ^ end of die lever, 
and by mepas of the screw-nut dt the iqver A s^as reused or lowered to suit the 
length of the plates to be experlnt«n<^ed upon.' tJpcm die top si^e of the beam, and 
itnAer the gable wail of a building five stories b^h, a«ere placed 'fwo Cast-iron coluinns, 
I), B, tvfaich retained the beam B in its place and prevented it from rising when the 
lever was heavily loaded during the expcriroi^. The frame E guided the end of the 
lever and the weight W, and close to the fiilcmm were placed two wooden standards. 


* Sevend impoitaiit &ct» and improrcmentn in-tbe conitmoUon «f iron ab^ bav* >m«d aaenttiBad tiiMB tty 
«siieriin«ntc vmtc made, but I apprehend none of them have tended in tl»e lca»t degree to dMaW* aj*ir 
value. Nor have they, to the best of my knowledge, been miperscded by others of a moie ebdionite or note 
decudre eharaoter. h is true, that a seines of interesting ana important mcperimeats haws been ttsde at tbi 
mstane* of the Admiralty on the effect of shot upon the sides of iron riiips. At some of tiiMte expCtittents I 
bad the hononr to be present, and wUneaaed aome ootiout and n&expeetod Totalto. ^ 

The fi»t aerie* was conducted at the Artenal. WodwiDii^ and rafasequMUly others ware and* St BwtUlttlWh. 

. Both were important as respects the effect of shot vgp wroq|)tt.iron {dates, with enfauigad arid dimhiabnd 
tdmgtt of ^wder and at different veloBiries, but fBtedatagiag m regard* the »*• of Iroa ha the ’SemWlSSrieB «f 
• shipa eC war. These experiments, however intereStiof in tiwmadive*, do tuA appear to to OOWlU^i IWAh 4»' » 
to be toped that the apparent danger, invested by the et^terimeDto, may yet to ewweii to t told ^ Sqj^iMly 

es weO an toe greater security of toe iron ship fnayestaWiahed. 





wMeh tit l»ar G. from wlAxk 

were 

' fW mpws- ftund «• «lwira tt H* *l«i '«*#« ®a4e narowf!^ to ^ mktole to eiieatt 
to toto Ipftrtt' tbe «ad^ had pNt* iif«M to't^tow «i to)tb ffld«i, 

to wdtr m tool# at iSioae parts wH«» attaetoid to lli#*l»t|la mA shackle 

iiMitoltfito. 

Hmd i^sdeicQs tof» prepaired were snspended hjr the cress toritoi aod resttof 
epoo the standards were tom asimder by weights suspended from the ItoSe bean» 
as exhibited in the I^te. 

in addtoon to the large weight a stro^ seaie was attodbed to toe extototo ttpl 
nf toe ievcr at I, for the purpose of tocreasiog the wights when requinto to tot 
larger description of eXperimenitl* and by the application of a pair of btooto' aiwJ’tM 
windlass K, the load was removed, and the changes produced upon the piatol WlW 
by titese means carefnlly determined. • I 

The following data respecting the wrigbt W, lever, shackle, &c«, are taken 
the actual weights from which the cidculations are made: — 


IbB. 

W, The weight with its carriage 2562 

A. The waght of the beam .......... 1070 

2 A. The weight of the beam 2140 

3 A. The weiglit of the beam 3210 

K. Shackle 24 

4 K. Shackle 08 

6K. Shackle 144 « 


i*' .'•'' s^iiiiiV i..-rr 

' •treraiof i^ifimn^fthrolio^IVt^Wrilta^lt^ 

fori* ' in tbfe <»dhHan> ttf,nHa«rk*t.4h»j{Uid«fead''{iiltiiiw,cii4ittRl^ 

tiiera on both side* M'.reoder<*iiain kkt)exilde;»(«he^iMdnlijal^ *i|rii4 t' ^w ^g h 
tli«tl#|»erpetKSe»iar’t«» «he»Jlli(lej la <Hider' to^wnatfet^fc^ 

'for ’ttoR^ing it ttsunder' in j;he''part £, wa»iD«dc'neu‘i»iwa' 

centres of the holes 0, 0 were in a direct line through the middle betwe«Kt^*lid(Bfo 

'""' TABLB'i. ^Ire^^iAh'of' Wat^.— Low''M&oi-‘t’di-Kiitrte‘11^Af''’ ^ 








D a aa riyiiOtt of fiats 
Md dixMMiMa k ttw 


DniiWiitha 

I Am <H Mctaeni 
Imviid^ 
i^X’t3-*'44kb 




W«^t 
bald oa m 

Iba 


'BadaMd digrtBah ma 
|iabU^|^lM«tbKHi|di| 


ujm 

»wi 

#4/4/ 


lafx'i# 

ntex*i8 

1^X18 


Wfht 

toicr 


^/47 

S5;fl#a 


ar#5*i7towj)er| 

Aquare 




#1 F^n 



?;U4V. 


W three or iDot« {i4*tec, the «xt«ni«l o»et 
heiog thiamer ihea the iatenuU ooe«t« 

[ In the iMt experiotcnt there wm a ifi». 

luuioa which Mixaitted 
^ point of a peuhahGe. 


Saane iron ibmwej 

the Ahtm. 
Area of •oetion 

Wi< -81-44 in. 


23,1/9 

24/5ff 


Allered- 

1<WX 815 




27,098 


|j7A>W,or#7-49toi>*p«ri 
nqtuure inch. 


Tfak, it viU Se JwSWt n] 

Ithe narroweat place. , i 


\ \ 
^ ( 


Tabli^ If. ptvetigth of Plates. — Low Motu* Yorkshire Ii^o. 


¥ : 
«*P- 

Dperiatiaii of aUtc 
— 4 4h*<neoni m sb* 

W«a^ 

Wd«»hl 

Urn, 

Bwduend duowudott* in 
■rfAAed^plaU tbroog)) 
srcdahU laid on. 

Bmkittg 

nc; 

Jf«aB braacbig wofbt 

inlb*. 



AemflAa* ^ 

s, 

ft 

SaoM 4«ea m is 
Tafhie hr 4»wb 
acroM the flhrc 
Area of (ectHm 
#90x-M-*44in. 

24A55 

28/15 

SM71 

StretcUiRjt. 

21*5 x-ftO 

; 1 

26/15 

23/71 

or 26-697 Uhm 
per aqoave isch. 

The form tad aiae of ^mtasaik a* Mpva 
%. 2. . . . 

In tbm experimoMa 14 wi«a4iMratA 
aauNo.A istfce 1t^ tbcl 

the (date did ihx 

part, a flintthutaafla the umt akhwlaua, 
u tbere'^^ lappcar to be asjihllht ia 
the apparam te c|W|* 

^ ' . 

• rT'*^ 

^necroa, thicker 
plate*, drawn tQ di- 
mhoA-of dhce. 

Area of tection 
^-00 x,'#6» '52111. 

rr^^-fv ■^' ■ 

27, OW 

25,993 

1 ' ! 

i 

Ttucknesi -23 i 

i^ex^i 

27/99 

25/98 

ii/nTt>r 9^8 um 

, Httare iach. 

* f ' '* ^ ' 

a?>,?!i£aa3LaBBi! 


t tile whole of the pktee mwiufacturek in thia conotr^r are tim itmted!,' Wirty <» 


^ e lanimatou, w uiv mwraTr^ wmmms^ 

the ^osgiea are formed, by pihnf a number of flat ban one upon anotbor, wbtic|i •!% tPhjto 

I the plate may be reqwed beavkr or lishtxBr. ' i:' 








INTO THE STRENGTH OP WROUGHT-lftON PLATES. 
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lilis results oblEitied from the how Moor plates in the preceding Tables give fair 
itidications of their strength. It will be observed, on comparing the mean of the 
breaking weights in this case with the experiments of Brown and Telford, that there 
is a vevy sUgbt difference between the strength of plates and bar iron. 

Taking the results of Captain Brown, we have in eight experiments on Swedish, 
Wdsh and Russian iron, 25 tons as a mean of the breaking weight when reduced to 
an inch square. 

In Mr. Telford's experiments on Swedish, Welsh, Staffordshire and faggoted iron, 
the mean breaking weiglit obtained from nine different bars was 29^ tons to the 
square inch. The comparison will then be — 

Captain Brown's experiments, 25 tons to the square inch . . . 

Minord and Desamrs' experiments, 25 ions to the square inch . . L26'41 tons. 

Mr. Telford's experiments, 29^ tons to the square inch . . . . J 

Yorkshire plates' experiments, 24-| tons to the square inch. 

Making the strength of plates to that of bars as 24*5 : 20*4, being a comparatively 
small diffei*encc in tbeir respective powers to resist a tensile force. 


Table III. Strength of Plates. — Derbyshire Iron. 


UmKtiption ctf |>'latc 

and dunmaiona tn tbe 

tnlddle. 


Weight JiReduceddiinmMeiw 10 llreaking 

laid on in aauldk<tf|daU:thra<uli> wetvht 
U)«. I Uid on. j in itM. 


Mean breaking weight 
m lb« 


Drawn in the di.j 
Imiioti of the fibre. 

Area of tertion 
IS-OOxfiSin.! 


10 . 


SOOx'lTOui. 


§? 


S1.210 

SS.067 


S1,2I0 

26,707 


Stretched, 
2-00 X 27 


Sinking. 

Sinking. 

2UX-27 


Form of tpecimen the same aa shown 
in Table 1. fig. 2. 


28,667 


26,707 


ooo 

ooo 

OOP 


K. 


i 


ooo 
ooo 

" NOOO 




|27,^7, or 21*68 tons pcr| There was a stripe resembling fteel 
8t]iiare inch. 


across the tincture near one side. 


it 


u. 


Plates drawn 
laeross the fibre. 

Area of section 
lt^X’28«-56in. 


aO0x*2«**66iii. 


22,a9a 

28,179 


24,747 


Stretching^ | 
Thickness *27 

2HM>X’28 


28,179 

24,747 


|23j968, or 1 8*65 tons perj 
sqiiaic inch. 


In the broken surface there seemed to 
(be a stratum of steel, the rest was hum* 
jnated but imperfectly. 

Short streaks of steel in fractured anr- 
[face- 


If we compare the results in the Derbyshire plates with those in the preceding 
Tables, we have in the mean of four experiments a ratio of 20*165 : 24*850, or 5 to 6 
nearly. 

Again, by comparing the same plated with the mean strength of bars reduced to 
an inch square, the difference will be as 20 to 26, being an excess of 6 tons in favour 
of the bars. 
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Table JV. Strength of Plates. — Shropshire Iron. 


No. 

of 

oxp. 

Description of tilate 
and cUmennons in the 
middle. 

Weight Reduced dimensions in 
lifid on in 'middle of plate through 
Iba. 1 weights laid on. 

Breaking 
weight 
in inn. 

Mcnn brewing weight 
in lbs. 

Bomarks. 

13. 

14. 

Drawn in the di- 
reetion of the fibre. 

Area of section 
3>(H)X'«65«='53in. 



! 





28.275 

25,923 

27, <>99, or 22 826 tons 
IMjr square inch. 

Form of spe^men the same as shown 
in Table L fig. 

In the first experiment the fracture 
showed an iron very uniform^ except a 
few bright spot|i like steel. 

Experiment 2. Appearancf* of fracture 
as before, but a crack up the middle 
[showed that the plate was formed of two 
[plates of equal thickness, not well united. 

15 

16.| 

Plates of tlie same 
iron drawn across 
the fibre. 

?00x'2fi5 = ’53in. 



2fi,315 
25,923 j 

^6,119, or 22 tons per 
square inch. 

Fracture as before, with a laminated 
diversion, as in last experiment. 


Tile Shropshire iron gives better indications of strength than those obtained from 
tlie Derbyshire plates ; the mean breaking weights in the last Table being 22'4I tons. 
From the Yorkshire plates we have a mean breaking weight of 24-8.'> tons, exliibiting 
a difference of 2^ tons in favour of the Yorkshire iron, and 2 tons or about i\jtb 
greater than the Derbyshire. 


Table V. Strength of Plates. — Staffordshire Iron. 


No. 

of 

exp. 

Desaiptioa of [date 
and dimensions in Ute 
inidtllc. 

Weight 
laid on iu 
Ihs. 

naduced diimif>suin« in Bn*akini? 
middle of plate tiirough weight 
wciifhts laid on. m fi>s. 

Mean bmiklng weight 1 „ 

m lbs. j Reroarlw. 

17. 

18. 

Drawn in tlie di- 
rection of the fibre. 
2-00 X *26 -^*52 in. 


i 

j 23,.i7I 

. 22,003 

1 

' Form of specimen the sarifc a.s before, 

22,787, or 19’563 tons' Fracture dark grey colour, very similar 
imr square inch. ,to that from the four precciiing plates. 

It had however a few sprck<4 of bright 
Imatter in it, and was without any lami- 
nated apiiearance. 



1 

19. 

20. 

Plates of the aame 
iron drawn across 
the fibre. 

! Area of section 
200 X *265 = -53 in. 


24,3J15 ‘ 

1 Irregular in texture, air-bubhlcs in frao 
’tured surface, with bright cr^stalli/ed 
'matter like 

1 This imu has much of the same irregu- 
24,943, or 2HH tonslarity as the Derbyshire iron. 

per square ineh. Surface of fracture showed the iron tn 

be very irregular, one-ltalf being bright 
rnaitcr like steel. 

23,571 1 

1 

The thickness *26 ■ 25,531 


On comparing the strengths of the different irons, it appears that the Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire plates are nearly ecpial, the former indicating 20' 165 tons us the 
mean of the breaking weight per square inch, and the latter, as in the preceding 
Table, 20'28 tons per square inch. The same comparison further applies to the above 
and those made on the Derbyshire plates in Table III. 

Taking tlierefore the results as derived from these experiments, it will be observed, 
that in every instance little or no difference appears to exist in the resisting powers 
of plates, whether drawn in the direction of the fibre or across it. This fact is clearly 
established by the following comparison, which evidently shows, that in whatever 
direction the plates are torn asunder, their strength is nearly the same. 
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Mean breaking 
wdf ht in the direc- 

tion of the fibre, in 
tons per square inch. 

Mean breaking 
weight across the 
fibre, in tons per 
square hneb. 

Yorkshire plates.. 

25-770 

27-490 

Yorkshire plates 

22*760 

26*037 

Derbyshire plati^s 

21*680 

18*650 

Shropshire plates 

22*826 

22*000 

Staffordshire plates 

19*563 

21*010 

Mean 

22*519 

23*037 


Or as 22'5 : 23*0, equal to about 4 V in favour of those torn across the fibre*. 

From the above it is satisfactory to know^ so far as regards uniformity in the 
Strength of plates, that the liability to rupture is as great when drawn in one direc- 
tion as in the other; and it is not improbable that the same property would be exhi- 
bited, and the same resistance maintained, if the plates were drawn in any particular 
direction obliquely across tlieir fibrous or laminated structure. 

In order however to establish the relative powders of resistance in plates of rolled 
iron, I have ende avoured to tabulate the results, as derived from the preceding expe- 
riments, in such form as will indicate their respective values, and place them in com- 
parison with each other, and also with those made on bars by Telfoiid and Brown. 
The comparisons arc made from the Yorkshire plates, as producing the best results ; 
and conceiving them to be a fair average of the strength of rolled iron, I have selected 
them as the .standard of comparison. 


Comparative results of rolled iron as derived from experiincnt, the Yorkshire plates 

being unity. 


^ \(> Moan breaking 

of iron. Ill fon> i>or 

i expeniiuMits, 

1 1 hquare u»cn. 

1 Ratio of the strength of plates 
Mean breaking ' dra^’^u in the direeiion of the fibre, 
vcight in tons per ami aeross it. Also of rolled and 
square inch. \ faggoted bars dravt n in the direc- 

' tion of the fibre. 

York^liire plates 8 

Derbyshire plates , 4 

Shropshire plal«‘» ' 4 

Staftbrdshire plates 4 

25*514 





20*160 

22*41,3 

20*264 

1 : 0*7882 

1 : 0*8789 

1 : 0*7946 

Mean 

t 

25*514 

20*945 1 1 : 0*8209 I 

■BMliiH 

m 

Bll 

26*41 

1 : 1*0351 


* III Homo exporimentj# by Naviku upon tlie fttrciigths of plates of wrought iron, both in the direction d[ the 
fibre and jjcrpendicular to it, he found them os 40' S to 3(3*4. The new methods of piling the rough bars before 
rolling may however account for the diflercnce, and in a great measure determines the strength of the plate. In 
this country the process of piling is by equal layers of fiat bars at riglit augles to each other, which produces 
great uniformity of strength and texture in the manufacture. At other places there is sometimes a difference 
in the mode of pilings which varies the texture of the plate, and also the strength of the layers are greater in 
one direction than another. 
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Here it will be observed that the difference between the strength of the Loir Moor 
plates in their resistance to a tensile stmin, when compared with bar iron, is incon- 
siderable ; but taking the mean of the other irons, viz. the Derbyshire, Shropshire 
and Staffordshire, there is a falling Off in the strength of about 21 per cent-, the ratio 
being in favour of bar iron as 1’035 : '8209. 

In treating of the strength of iron, it may be useful to compare the foregoing expe- 
riments on the tensile strength of plates with those of a similar description on timber, 
pn this subject I feel the more desirous of establishing a comparison, as the two kinds 
of material are now applied to similar purposes, such as ship-building and other con- 
structions, and the question becomes every day more important as to which of the two 
materials is the best. There is every reason to believe that the advocates of improve- 
ment would arrange themselves on the side of iron, and those for the wooden walls ’’ 
would be equally zealous on that of timber. This is however a question whicdi time 
and experience alone can determine, and conceiving that our knowledge of the pro- 
perties of iron, as a material for ship-building, is far from perfect, we may safely leave 
its filial decision to the evidence of experimental research, and a more extended ap- 
plication of its practical results. 

When we attempt a comparison of the value of one material, in its application to a 
specific purpose, with that of another material similarly applied, the comparison is only 
correct when the two materials are placed in juxtaposition, or when they are contrasted 
under the same circumstances as to the trials and tests to which they are respectively 
subjected. Now in this comparison I arn fortunate in having before me the able ex- 
periments of Musschenbrock, Buffon, and those of a more recent date on direct co- 
hesion by Professor Barlow of Woolwich. I have selected from the experiments of 
the latter those which appear to approach most nearly to the present inquiry ; and 
impressed with the conviction of their having been carefully conducted and being 
from English timber, I attach the greatest value to them. 

According to Musschenbrock’s, the strengths of direct cohesion per square inch of 


the following kinds of timber are as follows: — 

Ibfi. lbs. 

Locust-tree 20,100 Pomegranate 9/50 

Locust-tree 18,500 Lemon 9250 

Beech and oak .... 17,800 Tamarind 8/50 

Orange 15,500 Fir 8330 

Alder 13,900 Walnut 8130 

Elm 13,200 Pitch pine 7630 

Mulberry 12,500 Quince 6759 

Willow 12,500 Cyprus 6000 

Ash 12,500 Poplar 5500 

Plwtn 11,800 Cedar 4880 

Elder ....... 10,000 
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Froni Barlow the strengths are,* 


Box .... 

' ■ lb«. 

. . . . 20,000 

Beech , . . 


lbs. 

. • 11,300 

Ash .... 

. . . . 17,000 

Oak . . • < 


. . 10,000 

Teak. . . . 

. . . . 15,000 

Pear . . , . 


. . 9800 

Fir .... 

. . . . 12,000 

Mahogany . . 


. . 8000 


Mr. Bahlow, in adverting to the experiments of Musschenbrock, observes, that 
some of them differ considerably from his own, a circumstance probably not difficult 
to account for, as the dtlTercnt degrees of dryness have a great effect upon the 
strength of timber^. 

Dr. Robison, in speaking of the experiments of Musschenbrock, states, that we 
may presume they were carefully made and faithfully narrated, but they were made 
on such small specimens, that the unavoidable natural inequalities of growth or tex- 
ture produced irregularities in the results which have too great a proportion to the 
whole (luantities observed. It is for the same reason that I give preference to 
Mr. Raiii.ow’s results, as he observes, “that the experiments from which they are 
drawn Mere made u^ith every possible care the delicacy of the operation would 
admit.” Asstiming therefore that Barlow is correct, and taking tlie mean strength 
of iron [dates, as given in the preceding Tables, at 49, (>5(1 lbs. to the square inch, or 
calling it 50,000 lbs., and the resistance of the direct cohesion of different kinds of 
timber as given liy Mr. Barlow, the follovving ratio of strengths will be obtained : — 


Timber ; Iron. Ratio, taking 

lbs. lbs. timber as unity. 

Asli 1 7,000 : 50,000, or as 1 ; 2-94 

Ttak 15,000 : 50,000, or as 1 : 3 33 

Fir 12,000 : 50,000, or as 1 : 4*16 

Beech .... 11,500 : 50,000, or as 1 : 4'34 

Oak 10,000 : 50,000, or as 1 : 5*00 


Hence it appears that the direct cohesion of iron plates is five times greater than 
oak ; or in other words, tlieir poM^ers of resistance to a force applied to tear them 
asunder is as 5 to 1, making an iron plate ^ inch thick equal to an oak plank of 
2| inches thi(‘k. In the teak wood and fir specimens, which exhibit greater resisting 
powers, nearly the same rule M ill apply, and thinner planks, as regards the tensile 
strength, M^ould ansM^er the purpose. This is a circumstance which may be appli* 
cable to teak wood^ but unfavourable to fir when viewed as a building material ex- 
posed to a great variety of strains, or M'bcii used for sheathing and similar purposes 
in the art of slnp-building. The teak wood being timber of greater density and of 

* It has been fthowii by Mr. Hodgkinson% that timber, \rhen wet, will be crushed by a force less tliaii oae- 
half of what would take to crush it when dry. It therefore follows that much depends upon the samples selected 
and the way in which the timber hue been seasoned. 
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higher specific gravity, is better calculated to resist shocks thaa a <toug^ fibrowt 
substance of a soft and spongy nature, such as fir. 

On this subject it should however be noticed, that whatever material is used for 
covering tlie ribs of vessels, it should be strong and elastic, in order to resist not 
only the force of direct tension, but that of lateral and compressed action. In a ship 
at sea these foices are strikingly exemplified, and that under circnmstances embar- 
rassing as well to the practical builder as the man of science. 


Remarks on the foregoing experinieuis. 

Having determined the strength of iron plates when drawn in the direction of the 
fibre as well os across it, and having compared the results with experiments of a 
similar character on timber, it may be useful to ofl'er a few general observations on 
the question now under consideration. 

l)r. Robinson, in bis article on tire strength of materials*, when discussing the na- 
ture of a stretching force applieil to materials, observes, “ that in pulling a body 
asunder the force of cohesion is directly opposed with very little modification of its 
action ; that ail parts are equally stretched, aud the strain in evei'}' transverse sec- 
tion is the same in every part of that section.” From this it would appear, that a 
body of a homogeneous texture will have the cohesion of its parts equal, and since 
every part is equally stretched, it follows that the particles will be drawn to equal 
distances, and the forces thus exerted must be equal. Now if this were true, the ap- 
plication of an external force to a body might be increased to such an extent as not 
only to separate the parts furthest asunder, but ultimately to destroy the cohesion of 
all the particles at once, a circumstance under which instantaneous rupture w’ould 
follow’ as a result. These views are however not borne out by facts, as the experi- 
ments of Mr. Hodgkinson on iron wire show that the same iron may be torn asun- 
der many times in suec*ession without impairing its strength-}-; and some recent expe- 
riments at the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich, clearly show', that an iron bar may be 
stretched until its transverse section is considerably reduced and ultimately broken 
M’ithout injury to its tensile strength. Nay, more, the same iron (so elongated), when 
again submitted to experiment, exhibited increased strength, and continued to in- 
crease, under certain limitations, beyond the bearing powers of the same bar in its 
original form:}:. That all the parts of a body “ .subjected to a tensile strain are equally 
stretched ” is therefore questionable. Bodies vaiy considerably in their powers of re- 
sistance, and exhibit peculiar properties of cohesion under the influence of forces cal- 
culated to tear them asunder. Fibrous substances, for instance, such as ropes and 
some kinds of timber having their fibres twisted, arc enabled to resist tension under 
the influence of considerable elongation without impairing their ultimate strength. 


♦ Eucyclopsedia Britaimica. 
t I am indebted to Mr. Thomas Lotd of 
See Appendix, 


t Manchester Memoirs, voL v, 

the Admiralty for a series of interesting results on this subject. 
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Many of the fibres are stretched, but only to the extent of briz^ing the others to bear 
upon the load, which done, their united force constitutes the maximum of i*esistance 
to a tensile strain. 

Oilier bodies of less ductility and more of a crystalline structure, such as cast iron, 
stone, glass, &c., seem to be subject to the same law. In these cases it seldom happens 
that the whole of the particles are brought into action at once, as souch depends upon 
the conditions of the body, the unequal state of tension of its parts, and the strain 
which some of the particles must sustain before the others receive their due portion 
of the load. Should the non-resisting particles be within the limits of elongation of 
the other particles, the body will then have attained its maximum power of resistance ; 
but in the event of rupture to any of the i^esisting particles, tlie cohesive force of the 
body is thereby reduced, and that to the extent of the injiiiy sustained by the frac^ 
tured parts. 

“There are however,” as Dr. lloBit^soN truly observes, “immense varieties in the 
structure and composition of bodies which lead to important facts, and prove that 
the absolute cohesion of all bodies, whatever be their texture, is proportional to the 
areas of their sections.” Undoubtedly this is the case in bodies having an uniform 
texture with straight fibres, and hence it follows that the absolute strength of a body, 
resisting a tensile strain, will be as the area of its section. 

The peculiar nature of the material combining a crystalline as well as a fibrous 
structure htas led to these observations. In some instances the specimens experi^ 
luented upon exhibited an almost distinct fibrous texture, and in others a clearly de* 
veloped crystalline structure*. At other times some of the specimens were of a mixed 
kind, with the crystalline and fibrous forms united ; the fracture having a laminated 
appearance, with the crystalline parts closely bound on each side by layers of the 
fibrous structure. These varieties arc probably produced in the manufacture, and 
may be easily effected either by the mode of “ piling ” the layers of bars which form 
the plate, or from the unequal temperature of the parts as they pass through the rolls. 
But whichever way they are produced, it is evident, from the experiments, that the 
fractures gave, in most cases, indications of an unequal and varied texture. 

In the foregoing experiments, and also in those which follow, great attention was 
paid to the appearance of the fi-acture, in order to ascertain the structure of the 
plate, and to determine how far it could be depended upon in its application to the 
varied purposes for udiich it was intended. 

These appearances are all shown in the drawings appended to the experiments, and 
to w’hich I beg to refer, 

* See the fractured parts of the different specimens, Plate LV. 
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frv^ JPMteti ui^i^ md the beet 

' ^ kt^d intmti^hifole yMcA to wiii<d]r ifon is appBeii, oob^I^ 

most' iaiporUiDt fcaitares in’ the improvements of ciidlised l£^eoR> 
iriWtSS to tbe domestic comforts and commercial greatness of the oocrnttyj and' firont 
' its Cheapness, strength and power Of being monided, rolled and forged into almost 
every 8li.ape, it is not only the strongest, hot in many respects the most ^igible im^- 
Hal for the construction Of vessels exposed to severe strain. Large vessels oomposed 
of iron plates, such as steam-brnlers, cisterns, ships, &c., cannot however be formed 
npcHi the en«dl or the rolling-mili. lliey are eonstracted of many pieces, and these 
^eces have to' be joined together in such a manner i» to ensure tim reqniuto strength 
and effiiet aU the reqnirements of sonnd construction. This operation is called rivet- 
ing, and althongb practically understood, it has not, to my knowledge, on any previous 
oecaSiOtt, received diat attention which the importance of the subject demaoids. 

Up to the present time* nothing of consequence has been done to improve or 
enhance die value of this process. We possess no facts or experiments calculated to 
establish pifnciples snffiCient to guide oUr operations in effecting constructions of this 
kind, tm idiiCh the lives of the public as well as the property of individuals depend. 
In foct, such has been onr ignorance of the relative strength of plates and their 
riveted joints, that tiUtil the commencement of the present inquiry the subject was 
cbnsidefed of scarcely sufficient importance to merit attention. £ven now, it is by 
mah^ assnmed that a well-iiveted joint is stronger than the plate itsdif, and a number 
of persons, judging from i^pearanoes alone, concur in that opinion. Now this is a 
great misttke, and althoogb the double thickness of the joint indicates increased 
strength, it is nevertheless ranch weaker than the solid plate, a circiunstance of some 
irafHirfonoe, ns we hope to show in the following experiments. 

It would probably be stqierfluous to offiir any lengthened description of the prin- 
ciple upon which wrougbt-iron plates are united together ; riveting is so familiar to 
every person in this country, that it might appear a work of supererogation to at- 
tempt it ; and, assuming that the usual method of riveting by hammers to be gene- 
lUlly known, we shall proceed to describe another method by machinery which effects 
the same object in considerably less time and at less cost, and completes the union of 
the plates with much greater perfection than could possibly be done by the baiod. 
In hand- riveting it will be observed, that the tightness of the joint and the soundness 
of the work depends upon the skill and also upon the will of the workman, or those who 
undertake to form the joint and close the rivets. In the machine-riveting nrither the 
will nor the hand of man has anything to do with it, the machine closes the joint and 
forms the rivet with an unerring precision, and in no instance can imperiect work be ac- 
complished so long us the rivets are heated to the extent compressible by the machine. 

* 1B38, when these observatioiiff were written. 







pt^potty at tinvatyin; scmndiwgfi ^ the worft, ee^^Wtes the superiority ol 
tf» tnpd^ over the btind>rivetiDg. • The machine pcedWtsta o»ocfa sounder woris, as 
fbe^ejMmB]^ !b the hand process allotvs the rivet ^<ishi^Wi’lhtte iydeetrhjdng 
Its dtteiilitf* 4i|S( rivet is imperihetly cAosed^ and hence ^alMlirtjbwidi^soi^ of leaky ifvets 
and iknpcsitch joints^ it is evident that an instriuneet« eMi m llte riveting^ach^, 
having safficient three to compress the rivet at oBce» Otv pdtbia «A almost |adn|tfly 
(Aon period. oC time*^ must obviate, if not cntireiy cmn^d$u>these evlle, ne«|i|h!e fence 
oompinsffinn l>eiag nearly instantaneous, the heads on both rides joaniiot, he fbfmed 
niriil the body of the rivet is squeesed tight into tlie hole ; and in. every, tnmei Oririu 
where the boles are not exactly straight) the compressed- rivets ere navne hnt 
dll the holes with the same degree of tightnem as If (daced dwectly s^jj^Heto.^h 
other. 1^ for example, we take a dhidhhiririlier, such us repiesented at 4*» 

LVl. fig. 3 , and havipg all the perfomtioos niade and the plates atUfehed <tp >apgh 
other by temporary bolts aod suspended over ttie machine in the porideo sw.ptanrit 
at A, and bavmgtiNrought the holes in a hne fith the dip marktri i, 4- the mafhihe 
then is set to woHc, and by means' of the cam or excentric raising tb«,piiUi^ of the 
elbow-jcint C, the die Ar is advanced against the fixed die i in the wrooght^kon, 
and the rivet is oomfMressed into the rei^uired fppmi with an increasing as tha ^e 
advances which g^Ves the “nipt” or greatest ppmsare, at the required, rime, naipf^* 
at tlw closi% of the rivet. tv { 

' Prom tilts description it wiU appear tliat a very limited portion of time is ocoumed 
in the process, and as twelve rivets can be inserted and finished by the macbinc la a 
minuto, it frilows, from tim mpiibty of the operatinQ/gnd the absence of bamragribg* 
that the doctility of the ihfem is retained, and thak/Spbseilueat cmtraption ppiSD |dto 
plate rendets the joint perfectly tight and U)e rivets sound in every respech, 
aU the oincninstancea thp* macbinerrintriPgJs, prq^tmdde to <ri)at exocqtqdjl^ 
hatiinier; it saves much time aodMottr^imd that in.fgifqp0niqn of |2lip 1, nr l p^jyip m -. 
pared to a long series of impacts applied by the hamritto, , < t s 

Hawing described tlie p(*ocess of uniting wrought^iron plates by rivets, it 
some importance to know the value of juinta tbns formed^ regards thrir, stvmsri^ 
nrihfn eotnpaied trith the platss tbeinsslvm. aqd,satiafe)^|p(rily 

to determine their powem of resistance to n tensiloi strain, a great variety 
yme made, and having prepared the diferent specimens with the ntmost 
attention, i^y amre snbmitted to the test of mtperimeint as foUqws ••■rr 

11)«pfarilhpmnwt*tiM|Mdiiineh>diesc««^A^iigttaeta*«r«f«‘^MrielMcliaw«]MoiiiNMiW'ri». 
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• The plates used in the foi'^oii^ experiments are of Yorkshire iron, tJ^ striae as 
those employed in Tables {. and 17. The speditnens were prepared in ^stpie idmnp^ 
and of the same thickness, but 1 Inch wider at the joint. This was doM to nwJer to 
retmn sufficient metal round the rivet-botos, making the breadth of the ptotl|j^e 
same after the rivet-holes were ptoiched mit as that of the plates tom 

preceding experiments. In all these experiments only two half-inch rivets imws used 
in the breadth of the plate. The lap was however increased, .i^p; the 
perimefits, from to 2 inches, to give greater strength to the loi^tu^i^^il^ 
the plate and to prevent the metal tearing in that direction. This precautiOa was 

• The mture and appearance the fractures of aU die ir«uiHiidthw riveted joints ntvdunm in Fbilel«VlI. 
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fonni naceasaty, aa the mtcal gave io^eatlons of iraitaNMln coiuiaqiieBce of tbe lap 
Mug raittiar narroir. Aaatlm’ reasoo for etihrging t|ia fiip waa a Aeaire at the cam-, 
■aaacemrat to begin «r!tb the least possible qoantity, and bf diract experimeBt to 
ascertain the laaximani distance B'bicb die plates sboald overlap each other in tba 
joints, and to determine the strongest and best form of onidng them. To tbew^IKdots 
aveiy attention was given, for the purpose of collecting the facts on wfaioh are fonnded 
the tabulated results on that pai t of the subject which treats of the compavntiva dimen- 
•ioBS of rivets and ractent of the lap in reference to the thickness of the plates. In this 
deportment of the inquiry will he found tlie depth of lap, diameter and length of nvets, 
and the distances of holes for nearly every description of joint ; also the thickness of 
the plate, with a column of strengths as deduced from the experiments. 

If we examine the nature of the fracture in the foregoing experiments, it will b© 
found that the machine-riveting is superior to tliat done by the hammer ; the miean 
of the three first experiments being to the mean of the fourth and fifth as 5 : 4. Ii| 
the eighth and ninth the strengths are nearly the same. J 

On comparing the strength of plates witlj their riveted joints, it will be necesiai^ 
to examine the sectional areas taken in a line through the rivet-holes with the section 
of the plates themselves. It is perfectly obvious, that in perforating a line of hole^ 
along tiie edge of a plate, we must reduce its strength j and it is also clear, that th^ 
plate so perforated, will be to the plate itself nearly, as the areas oi their respective 
sections, with a small deduction for the irregularities of the pressure of the rivets 
upon the plate : or in other words, tiie joint will be reduced in strength somewiiai 
more than the ratio of its section, through that line, to the solid section of the platei 
For example, suppose two [)lates, each 2 feet wide and three-eightlis of an inch thick^ 
to be riveted together witli ten 2*inch rivets. It is evident that out of 2 feet, the lebgth 
Itf the joint, the strength of the plates is reduced by perforation to the extent of 71 
Inches; hfid bmn the strength of the pjates will be to that of the joint as 9:€'187| 
wbleb is Kiearly the same as tlm respective areas of the solid plate, and that through 
Ibe tivet-boiee, namely, as 24 : 16'S. From these fects it is evident that the rivet^ 
Oannot add to the strength of the plates, tlieir obj^ being to keep tiie two 8a^ce| 
of the lap in cOBtaoC, and t>ei|ig headed on both sides, the plates are brought int<^ 
very close tmioo by the contraction or cooling of the rivets after they are closed, ft 
may hi! said that the piessure or adherio'n of the surfaces of the plates would, aiSd 
to the strength ; but this is not fonod to be the case, to any great extent, as in 
every in4(im>ee the experiments ifidimde'tbe resistance to be in the ratio of their 
sectlanal arem^ nearly so. 

!f wetake'tbe ultimate shength of the Yorkshire plates in Tables {.and II., it will 
be foniid that the aqiean breaking weight of right specimens, each with a sectional 
area rif ‘46 inch, is 96,166, and the strength of the ungte jmnet*, of the same descrip- 
rioQ of plates with an area of ‘44 inch, is 16,591 ; this rmlneed gives the ratio of 
* 1 gw 6te tens dogle joiat to it horn the dogbk riveted jinntt wluidi wiQ be treated of hereafter. 

4 T 2 
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Strength as 25,030 : 18,591, or as 1 : 742, the comparative strength of a skigie riveted 
plate of equal area through the line of the rivets. It will be observed that in this 
comparison the areas of the sections are nearly equal, and consequently there is a 
difference in strength between the solid part of the plate and that part where the 
perforations have been made of 32 per cent. The difference is considerable, but it 
probably arises from the narrowness of the specimen and the lateral strain induced 
b^ the position of the rivet, and the bending upwards of the end of the plates. From 
these foots I would infer that single riveting is weaker, and probably the loss of 
strength In this description of joint, including loss caused by the rivet-holes, is not 
1$8, under ordinary circumstances, than 40 per cent. 


Table VH. Strength of riveted Plates. 


Deaeription of plates 
and mode of riveting. 


Weight 
laid on 
in Iba. 


Changea produoed by 
areight. 


Breaking 
weight in toa. 


Form of 


•pmmen ai 
Of Awcture. 


and mode 


IM), 


Plates 23 inches 
thick, with three ri- 
vets, eaeh f inch dia- 
meter, AB8 inches, Up 
li int^, irea through 
rivet-holes *4l!25 


Rg. 5. 


14,889 


Bent into a 
[straight line. 


16,603 


O O 

Q 

o o 


The pUtes were sotmd, but two of | 
|the rivets were cut directly across. 
Rivets too weak. 


A 


B 1 


k. 


O o 
o o 


81. 


PUtes the same as 
before, overlap joints 
differing from the last 

in having three rivets 

I inch diameter, form- 

ing an isosceles tri- 
angle, AB 8 inches ... 


Fig. 6. 


82. 


Same as before 


18,667 

20,683 

22,027 

18,667 


22M7\ 


Joint apparently! 
[sound. 

Single rivet 
jslightU opened. 

‘fbe* other two] 
rivets quite tight. 

Separation at endj 
of plate, single rivet] 
slightly opened. 


22,699] 


23,035 


Slightly drawn at] 
{the rivets 


23,371 



With the first weight the pUtes 
Ilmcamc bent, so as to be in a dircetj 
line with the siraiaing force. 


Tore across the two rivet*hol«t,i 
|in the direction AB. 

With 22,^7 Itia. the single rivet 
seemed somewhat o^ued, but the 
other two seemed qmte dose. 

Plate tom across at the single 
rivet and one of the double Ones. 

Rivets sound in tills and the pre- 
[ceding experiment. 


In the first experiment the rivets (two in number) were evidently too weak, which 
caused them to shear directly across as if cut by a pair of scissors. In the next ex- 
periment the rivets were increased in numl>er and size, which gave an excess of 
strength to the i-ctaining power of the rivets and cau.sed the plate to tear. If we take 
the mean of the experiments as respects the area of the rivets to that of the plates, 
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we find two half-incU rivets aboat the proportion, or the area of tfie rivets in the last 
experiments should have been '4 inches, which is nearly equal to the area of the platq 
through the rivet^holes*. 


Table VIII. Strength of riveted Plates. 


*5' tleserintkmofplfttCB Changes produeed by 

^ and mode of riveung. w<right. 

op* in IM« 


Plates same as be- 
fore, *22 inch thicH, 
but wider, AD being 
inches, with three 
rivets i inch diameter, 

all in a Hue ; la|>l|in. 18,667 £nds of plate much 
separated by bending. | 


Vom of anednwn and} 
mode of fracture. { 



18,667 Ends of plate sepa 
rated, joints apparently 
good. 


22,699 One plate much bent 
joint apparently good. 

21,019 One end separated so 
far as to exhibittlie single 
rivet. 



Tboogh tbe ends of the plgtes w«r« 
much separated, the light of a candle 
could not be seen throngli the line pi 
the rivets. 

Plate tom across the rivet-lioles. 


Tore across the tvro rivet-hidea* 


Tore across the two rivet-holeSy 
where the breadth was 3^ inches. 


Here the section of tlie rivets is to that of the plates, through the line of the rivets, 
in the ratio of *58 to *44 ; liad they been equal, it is probable that fracture would have^ 
taken place as soon by the rivets shearing as through the plates. 

During the whole of the experiments on single riveted joints, it was observed that 
the ends of the plates under strain curled upwards on each side, and produced a dia- 
gonal strain upon the plates, wliich materially reduced the strength of the joint, as 
shown at a fig. 7* 

This position gave an oblique direction to the forces, and caused the plate to break 
in some degree transversely through the rivet-holes. In order to obviate this defect, 
and prevent as much us possible a transverse strain upon the plates through the 

♦ Subsequent experiments made for ascertaining the strength of rircts (vide experiments on the strength of 
rivets for the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges) fuDy corroborate these views, namely, that riveted joints 
exposed to a tensile strain are directly, or nearly so, as their respective areas, or in other words, the collective 
areas of the rivets arc €M|ual to the sectional area of the plate taken through the line of the rivets. 
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pomta in tsoataot, the lap was increased and a third itret introduced to keq> down 
the ends of the plates. , 

The sketches in the 31st experiment. Table VII., and those in the 34th and 35tb 
experiment. Table VIII., represent the form of joint, and the methods adopted for 
securing the plates in the direct line of the strain. 

On comparing the breaking weights, it will be seen that the increased lap, with a 
rivet to keep down and retain the ends of the plates, gives a considerable accesskm 
of strength, and exhibits sev^al important -facts in connection with the construction 
of vessels exposed to severe pressure. But this becomes more apparent in the forth- 
coming experiments on the double-riveted joints. 

Table IX, Strength of riveted Plates. 



In these experiments, as in those in the preceding Table, tlje area of the rivets is 
in excess, and hence follows rupture through the plates. 


Table X. Strength of riveted Plates, &c. 


Description of plates Weight Changes proiluced bv Breaking 

W and laid on 


asHi uMide^metuig. i*”?.®** 
txp. ® in Iba. 


freight in Um. 


38. “ Jump Joints.” 1 14,839 Beut into straigbUiuc. 

Plates the same as be- 
fore, both riveted to 
an extra plate of the; 19,627 All found. 


5>aine tluckijcsh lajd onj 

one side of them; lap 21,691 Kivcti sound; plates 23,871* 
of e.xtra plate over! much bent, 

each cml 2 mehes;' 
each plate riveted byl 
five rivets ^ inch dia- 
meter ; AB == a^iuchesJ 

• as above ' 18,667 Bent nearly into a 

I straight line. 

i 22 ,699 Ki vets sound ; joint ap- 24 ,043 , 
parently good. 



Tore across the rivet-holca. 


Jiivcts sound after Ihmture. 


Tore acrosa as before; one 
rivet-head crooked. 


The same observations will apply to these experiments as to the last ; the area of 
the rivets is in excess of that of the plates. 
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The system of doubie riveting exhibits several remarkable properties as regards 
strength, and the plates appear to retain their position under strain much better than 
single-riveted joints. These circumstances have induced a comparison of the results 
of the preceding experiments with those contained in Tables VII., VIII., IX. and X. 
The experiments in Tables VII. and VIII. give indications of increased strength by a 
slight enlargement of tlie lap and the introduction of a single rivet to keep down the 
end of the plate. In those experiments it was found tliat the additional rivet gave an 
increase of 26 per cent, over those obtained from the single rivets ; a circumstance 
which suggested a further extension of the experiments, accompanied with a minute 
investigation of the parts, in order to ascertain their relative strengths, and the 
strongest form of joint. 

The mean breaking weights of equal sections of single-riveted joints, as given in 
Table VI. and taken from nine experiments, are respectively as follows : — 


lbs. 

20,127 

16,107 

18,982 


[ Mean . . 


19,147J 


18,590 


giving a mean of 18,590 lbs. for the strength of single-riveted joints. Now in the 
second and third experiments, Table VII., with the rivets inserted in the shape of an 
isosceles triangle (which in fact is double riveting), and of equal sections to the speci-^ 
mens in Table VI., the mean breaking weight is 23,035, which gives an excess of 4445^ 
or a ratio of 10 : 8 in favour of the experiments recorded in Table VII. 

In the experiments (Table X.), the area of the section, taken through the line of the 
rivet-holes, is *44 inch, or precisely equal to the section of the specimens experimented 
upon in Table VI., in which the mean breaking weight is 18,590 lbs. In these expe- 
riments the breaking weight is 23,707 lbs., which is rather more than that in Table IX., 
where the material had a smaller section, but having its dimensions exactly corre- 
sponding with the proportions given above. It therefore follows that in plates jointed 
with single rivets, the ratio of the strengtii of the single rivets is to that of the double- 
riveted joints as 8 to 10, the latter being one-fourth stronger. 

It has been ascertained that it required a weight of 23,707 lbs. to tear asunder 
double-riveted plates, inches wide and *22 inches thick, with a flush joint, having 
a plate on the back and held together by five |-inch rivets on each side ; the quantity 
of metal between the holes, in a direct line across the plate, being •2X‘22=*44 inch, 
which is the same transverse section as those operated upon in the first Table. 

Now if we take the mean breaking weights of the riveted joints in Tables X. and 
VI. and compare them with the section of the plate itself as given in Table I., the 
areas being the same, we have for the tensile strength of plates — 


Section of iron tc^m asunder. lbs. 

In Table I., solid plate '44 25,400 

In Table X., double-riveted joints . . . , *44 23,707 

In Table VI., single-riveted joints .... '44 18,590 
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Assuming therefore the strength of the plates to be 1000, we have — 


For the strength of plates of equal sections 1000 

For the double-riveted joints 933 

For the single- riveted joints 731 


We may safely assume these ratios as the comparative values of jointed plates of 
equal sections when acted upon by a force calculated to tear them asunder. 

The correct value of the plates, computed from a sectional area taken through tlie 
rivet-holes, will therefore be to their riveted joints as 100, 93 and 73, or in round 
numbers as 10, 9 and 7- 

In addition to a loss of nearly one-tenth in the double-riveted joints, and three- 
tenths in the single ones, it will be observed that the strength of the plates is still 
further reduced by the quantity of iron punched out for the rivets. 


Table XI. Single riveted Plates. 


No, 

of 

exp. 

Description plates 
and mode of riveting. 

Weight 
laid on 
in lbs. 

Changes produced by 
aright. 

Breolting 
weight 
in lbs. 

40. 

Plates same as be- 
fore, *22 inch thick 
with overlap joint and 
double rivets; coun- 
teraunk on one side 
AB»>d^ inches; five 
rivets, each | dia- 
meter 

19,675 

Plates tient in a right 
line; doubtful whether 
the joint would hold 
water 

23,707 

41. 

Plates the same 
strength, but difierent 
from the last in having 
only ir-iuch rivets all 
in a line ; AB = 3|^ins. 

14,839 

Plates l>ent into a right' 
line with the fixing 

16,351 

42. 

Same as last, ex- 
cept in not having the 
rivct-lioles counter- 
sunk; lap 14 inch; 
AB=- finches 

14,839 

Joint sound 

16,351 


►f nKTini 
moilr of Imrture. 


□ 

O \ 

o o' 


Fig. 11. 

'o1 


ooo\ 




o o 

© j 

o o 




By- the word countontunk in under' 
|»tood a conical recesa on one aide of] 
Ihe plate to receive the hewl of the 
jrivet, in order that it might not pro. 
pcct beyond the surface of the plate. 


Tore across the three rivet-holcs. 


in an unsuccessful experiment 
made before this upon plates precisely 
the same, and riveted in the same 
Imanner, they were torn across the 
nvct-holes in attempting to lay on 
18.6fl71lK>. 

Plates tore across the rivet-holes. 


All the rixets on one side were cut 

iin two in the middle, and the plates 

sound. 


jleft s 


The results in the two last experiments, in the above Table, are identical as to 
strength. In the first, with the countersunk rivets, the plates w^crc torn asunder, and 
in the latter the rivets appear the weakest, owing to the increased sectional area of the 
plates, which in the preceding experiment was reduced by countersinking the rivets. 

In both experiments it will be observed that the strengths of the rivets are propor- 
tional to the strengths of the plates, their powers of resistance being equal, or nearly 
so. In forty-one experiments the sectional area of the rivets was to that of the plates 
as *340 to *347, that is, the sections were nearly equal ; and in forty-two experiments 
as *34 to *44, which accounts for the nature of the fracture in both cases. 
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Table XII. Strength of riveted Piates. 


DmcfipUonofpbitM 
and iiMd« of riveting. 


Weight 
Uud on 
ittllw. 


Changes pradiioed by 

Wright. 


weight 


Ireakina 
ght in lbs. 


Form of i^men and 
mode <n fracture. 


43. 


44. 


Plate* the tame a* 
before, their edge* 
brought into contact, 

and each plate riveted 

by three rivet* f ol 

an inch diameter, to a 
plate on each tide of 
the joint, each ex- 
ternal plate being half 
the thickness of the 

internal, or a little 

thicker; AB ins. 

[Plate same as last ...I 


19,879 


Sound; no altera- 
Itiou. 


Fig. 19. 


24,715 


25,723 

21,855 



5j 













o o 
o o 




Both side plates were tom across, 
and two of the rivets cnt off. The sum 
of the thickness of the side plates was 
*24 inch, the middle plates being *22 
inch thick. 


The middle plates were left sound. 

Second expenment broken as before, 
Ithe two outside plates tom off ; all the 
rest sound. 


45. 


Same as the Usi expe- 
riment, having thicken 
plates outside, each* 

lieing -16 inch thick. 


Fig. 12 a. 


23.3711 


Joint good 


24,715 


46. 


47 


Differing from the 
[last only in having five 
rivets to each plate in 
double rows instead of 
three rivets j} diame- 
ter; AB>»3j^ inches... 
Same as the List 


23,371 


Joint sound. 


25,387 

28,371 

24,715 


[Joint sound 

Slightiv altered 
point good 


26,059 

27,403 


I . 

SS 



Middle plate tom straight across the 

|rivet>holes. 

All the rivets and both plates left 
Isotind. 


Both outside plates tom across at 
[the three rivets. 


Outer plate sound ; tom across the 
[two rivet-holes. 

Rivets sound; inner plate only tom. 


When the comparative merits of plates and their riveted joints were under consi- 
deration, it appeared desirable to repeat several of the experiments, particulariy tbose^ 
which seemed to throw light upon their relative powers of resistance. I considered 
these experiments to be of importance, as they increased our knowledge, as respects 
the strength of the material, and also its properties in combination. 

In ship-building these objects are of some value, as any reduction in the powers or 
parts of a vessel by imperfect construction, or misapplied material, might lead to 
serious error and even great risk to the safety of the ship. 

Since the first use of iron for these objects, it has been the practice to countersink 
the heads of the rivets in order to present a smooth surface for the passage of the 
vessel through the water. Tliis practice is in general use at my works at Millwall^ 
and I believe the same methods are pursued at the establishment of Messrs. John 
Laird and Co., and others in different parts of the country. The introduction of this 
system of riveting caused a further extension of the experiments, in order to elucidate 
the various forms of joints given in the preceding Tables, and farther to investigate 
the strengtii of the joint with a plate riveted on each side, which appears to be the 
strongest and best calculated to resist a tensile strain. This description of joint is 
seldom used in ship-building, but in order to render the experiments as perfect as 
MDCCCIi. 4 u 
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possible^ it will be necessary to consider it in this paper with others of equal import- 
ance and probably of more general use. 

The system of countersinking the rivets is only used when smooth surfaces are re- 
quired ; under other circumstances their introduction would not be desirable, as they 
do not add to the strength of the joint, but to a certain extent reduce it. This re- 
duction is not observable in the experiments, but the simple fact of sinking the bead 
of the rivet into the plate and cutting out a greater portion of inctal, must of necessity 
1 essen its strength, and render it weaker than the plain joint with raised heads. This 
must appear evident from the fact of the sectional area of the plate being diminished, 
and the consequent reduction of the heads of the rivets, which in this state are less 
able to sustain the effects of an oblique or transverse strain. 

It is, however, satisfactory to observe that countersinking the heads of the rivets 
does not seriously injure the joint in its powers of resistance to a direct tensile force; 
but the rivets are liable to start when exposed to collisions or a strong impinging 
force, such as the sides of ships are frequently doomed to encounter. 

On referring to experiments (Table XL), the same results as to strength are ob- 
tained with the countersunk rivets as those with rounded heads ; they are rather 
under the mean of the former experiments, but not more than is easily accounted for 
by the reduced section of the countersunk plates. 

The joint with plates, riveted on each side, is seldom used, a circunjstance which 
probably arises from its greater complexity of form and the danger which a treble 
thickness of plate would be subject to if used in boilers or vessels exposed to the ac- 
tion of intense heat. It is also inadmissible in ship-building, as tlie smooth surface 
requires to be maintained, and the greatest care observed in the formation of the outer 
sheathing to lessen the resistance of every part of the hull immersed in the water. In 
other respects the double-riveted plate is a strong joint, and in every case, where 
great strength is required, it may be used with perfect safety. 

It will be unnecessary to go through a further comparison of the experiments, as 
sufficient data have already been furnished to enable us to calculate the force per 
square inch, and to resolve the whole into a general summary exhibiting the relative 
strengths — 1st, of the plates; 2ndly, of the single- ami double-riveted joints; and 
lastly, the ratio of the strengths as deduced from the whole series of experiments. 
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General summary of Results as obtaiued from the foregoing Experiments. 



Cobeihre itrengtli of 
plates. Breaking 
weight in ths. per 
square inch. 

Strength of single- 
riveted joints of equal 
section to the plates, 
taken throu^ the line 
of rivets. Breaking 
weight in Iba per 
square inch. 

Strength of double- 
riveted joinia of equal 
section to the plates, 
taken throm^ the line 
of rivets. Breaking 
weig^ in lbs. per 
square inch. 


67,784 

45,743 

52,352 


61,579 

36,606 

48,821 

58,286 


5S,382 

43,141 


50,983 

43,515 

54,594 


51,130 

40,249 

44,715 

37,161 

53,879 


49,281 

43,805 

47,062 

63,879 


82,486 

41,590 

53,635 


The relative strengths will therefore be, — 


For the plate 1000 

Double-riveted joint 1021 

Single-riveted joint 791 


From the above, it will be seen that the single-riveted joints have lost one-lfiftb of 
the actual strength of the plates, whilst the double-riveted have retained their resist- 
ing powers unimpaired. These arc important and convincing proofs of the superior 
value of the double joint, and in all cases where strength is required this description 
of joint should never be omitted. 

Oil referring to the experiments contained in the separate tables, there will be 
found a striking coincidence in tlie facts tending to establish the principle of double 
riveting as superior in every respect to the general practice now in use of the single 
rivets. It appears, when plates are riveted in this manner, that the strength of the 
joints is to the strength of the plates of equal sections of metal as the numbers, — 

1000 : 1021 and 791*. 

In a former analysis it was 1000 : 933 and 73 1? 
which gives us a mean of 1000 : 977 and 761 

whicli in practice we may safely assume as the correct value of each. Exclusive of 
this difference, we must however deduct 30 per cent, for tlie loss of metal actually 
punched out for the reception of the rivets, and the absolute strength of the plates 
will then be, to that of the riveted joints, as the numbers 100, 68 and 46. In some 
cases, where the rivets are wider apart, the loss sustained is however not so great; 

* 'Flic cause of the increase of strength in the doublc-riycted plates may be attributed to the riveted sped- 
mensi being made from the best iron, whereas the mean strength of the plates is taken from all the irons expe- 
rimented upon, some of inferior quality, which will account for the high ^-alne of the dottble-riveted joint. In 
ordinary cases and in practice it will tberefore be safer to take the mean of the whole« viz, — 


Strength of plates 100 

Strength of double-riveting 97 

And of single-riveting 76 


4 u 2 
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but in boilers and similar vessels, where the rivets require to be close to each other, 
the edges of the plates are weakened to'that extent. In this estimate we must however 
take into consideration the circumstances under which the results weie obtained, as 
only two or three rivets came within the reach of experiment : and again, looking at 
the increase of strength which might be gained by having a greater number of rivets 
in combination, and the adhesion of the two surfaces of the plates in contact, which 
in the compressed rivets by machine is considerable, we may fairly assume the follow- 
ing relative strengths as the value of plates with their riveted joints : — 


Taking the strength of the plate at 100 

The strength of the double-riveted joint would then be . . 70 

And the strength of the single-riveted joint 56 


These proportions may therefore in practice be safely taken as nearly the standard 
value of joints, such as used in vessels where they are required to be steam- or water- 
tight, and subjected to pressure varying from 10 to 100 lbs. upon the square inch. 

Since the above was written, I have ascertained, on a recent visit to Bristol, that the 
large steam-ship* now building there is double-riveted, the plates being three-fourths 
of an inch thick over the bottom and bilge, and five-eighths thick up to the water- 
line. These plates are joined together with double rivets of 1 inch diameter, and in- 
serted at distances of 3 inches apart. The proportions appear to be good ; and con- 
ceiving the M’orkmanship to be equally so, I should infer that this fine vessel would 
fairly establish the principle, that iron, in all the ramifications of ship-building, is 
an article of paramount importance to the war as w^ell as to the mercantile navy. 

In the pursuit of the foregoing inquiry, I was naturally led to the consideration of 
the best proportions and best forms of riveting plates together. I investigated this 
subject with great care, and from my own personal knowledge and that of others, 
I have collected a number of practical facts, such as long experience alone could 
furnish. From these data I have been enabled to complete the following Table, 
which for practical use I have found highly valuable in proportioning the distances 
and strength of rivets in joints requiring to be steam- or water-tight. 


Table exhibiting the strongest forms and best proportions of riveted joints as deduced 
from the experiments and actual practice. 


ThieVness of 
plates in inches. 

Diameter of 
rivets in inches. 

I/ength of rivets 
from the head in 
inches. 

Distance of rivets 
from centre to 
centre in inches. 

Qiwotity of lap j Qumtitv of lap in douWe-ritetoa 
tochM “I j""** 

•19=A 

•25=A 

•31= A 

•38=t*^ 

•75=« 

•381 

•50 

•63 

•75J 

•81^ 

•94 

M3j 


•88’' 

M3 

1*38 

1- 63 

2- 25 

2- 75 

3- 26 



1-251 

1-50 

1- 631 
1*75 J 

2- 00'' 
2-.50 
3‘OOj 

h 

1-25T g 

1-50 y 

1- 88J 

2 00} 5-3 

2- 251 

2-76 U-5 
3*25 J 

I'or the double-riveted jdint, 
add two-thirds of the depth of the 
single lap. 


* The Great Britain Bteam-ship. 
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The figures 2, 1*5, 4*5, 6, 5, &c. in the preceding Table are multipliers for the dia- 
meter, length and distance of rivets, also for the quantity of lap allowed for the 
single and double joints. These multipliers may be considered as proportionals of 
the thicknesses of the plates to the diameter, length, distance of rivets, &c. For ex* 
ample, suppose we take three-eighth plates and required the proportionate parts of 
the strongest form of joint, it will be — 

*375 X 2 = *750 diameter of rivet, f inch. 

*375X4^= 1*688 length of rivet, if inch. 

*375X5 =1*875 distance between rivets, If inch. 

*375X5^=2 063 quantity of lap, 2 inches. 

•375 X 5^=3*438 quantity of lap for double joints, 3J inches. 

•75, 1*68, 1*87, 2*06 and 3*43 are therefore the proportionate quantities necessary to 
form the strongest steam- or water-tight joints on plates three-eighths of an inch 
thick. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to investigate almost every circum- 
stance having a practical bearing on the question of the strength of rolled plates, and 
the best nietbods of uniting them together. In conclusion, I would venture a few 
remarks on the value and judicious use of this material, in its adaptation to ship- 
building, and other purposes to which it may be successfully applied. It is not my 
intention to enter into the question as to whether wood or iron be the preferable 
materia!, as a number of circumstances, such as cost, durability, &c., must be con- 
sidered in order to form a correct decision. 

I would however observe, that in ship-huilding alone, it appears from the facts 
already recorded, that iron is very superior in its powers of resistance to strain ; it is 
highly ductile in its character, and easily moulded into any required form without 
impairing its strength. It is also stronger in combination than timber, arising from 
the nature of the construction, and the materials composing the iron ship become 
a homogeneous mass when united together, forming as it were a solid, without 
joints, and presenting as a whole the most formidable powers of resistance*. These 
are some of the properties which appear to distinguish iron from other materials, and 
which give it an ascendency of combined action, which cannot be obtained in the 
union of timber however ingeniously contrived. It moreover possesses the property 
of lightness along witli strength ; in fact, its buoyancy, strength and durability con- 
stitute the elements of its utility in the innumerable cases to which it may be applied. 
In ship-building it possesses other advantages over timber. Its hull is free from the 

Since the above was written wc have had many examples of the enormous strength of iron ships, and 
amongst others we may instance an iron vessel which took the ground wiUi nearly one-half of her length at the 
stsem banging over a shelf for u whole tide; another, the Vanguard iron steamer, which for several hours 
(under the action of a heavy surf) was beating upon sharp shelving rocks without going to pieces ; and lasUy, 
the Great Britain steam-ship, which was stranded in Dundrum Bay, and resisted the force of the winter storms 
for many months. 



169 im. sxiMm 

oAi of .&w; aad in case of ^pweek, eifber on rooks or 8aad4mnk8, it.«ttt mist 
tke kMMisHt aBB,,eB(kim tho aomnst eoncBssion, and witk {woper «ttentii>a to tke 
eonibraotkn}^ k mt^boUie nMaiw of saving the lives all on board. It ini(M<e(Mr«r kas 
tbe advantage of baSdieada, wbiekj taade perfectly water-%bt, not (odp strengthoa 
toer vessel, bat give gmater secority to it, and by a jodioioas arrangameat ia the 
divisions will float the ship under tbe adverse ckcumstance of a leak occurring in ai^ 
one of the compartments. These are the qualities and powers ctf tbe iron ^ip ; and 
I trust tbe present research into tbe strength ami proportions of tbe material of which 
it is composed, will not only give increased confidence in its security, but will lead 
to an extension of its application in every branch of marine md mechanical archi- 
tecture. 


PART ML 

Resistance of Wrought-irm Plates to Pressure by a BluM Imtrument at right angles 

to the surjkce of the Plate. 

Irrespective of the experiments made to determine the strength of wronght-iron 
plates and the relative strength of the joints by which th^ are nnited, the investiga- 
tion would be incomplete if we omitted another inquiry of equal importance, namely, 
the resistance offered by plates to a crushing force, such as exhibited in tbe injuries 
received by vessels when stranded on rocks or taking the ground in harbours where 
the surfaces are uneven. 

Almost every person connected with nautical aflairs is acquainted with the nature 
of the injuries received by tim&er-built vessels when placed in circumstances affect- 
ing their stability, or when resting on hard and unequal ground, such as frequently 
occurs in tidal harbours at low water. Such a position is attended with danger under 
every circumstance ; and in order to determine tbe relative values of the two mate- 
rials, wood and iron, it was considered desirable to institute a similar class of experi- 
ments on both, and thus to afford the means of comparison between them. English 
oak, as tbe strongest and best material used for the construction of first class vessels, 
was selected for this purpose, and tbe results obtained from both are given, under 
circumstances as nearly similar as the nature of the experiment would admit. They 
are as follows. 

In each of the experiments tbe plate was fastened upon a frame of cast iron, 1 toot 
square inside and 1 foot 6 inches outside, its breadth being 3 inches and thicknos 
half an inch. The sides of tbe plates, when hot, were twisted round the flume, to 
which they were firmly bolted. The contraction, by cooling, cansed H to be very 
tight, and the force to burst it was applied in tbe centre. Ibis ww deme in ordwr 
that tbe force might in some degree resemble that from a stone or other bod^ with 
a blunt end pressing against the side or bottom of a vessel : a bolt of iroti> tonniBatinf 
in a hemisphere 3 inches in diameter, had thus its rounded end presMd 
dicularly to the plate in the middle. The results are given in the following Tbbles. 
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Tabu XIIL £xperioi«nts to deterinme tbo iji^rought Iron 

to a fwoe tending to bnrst tbem. 


Ko 

q*p. 

IlOKiripUoii aS pistes. 

Vaight 
laid on 
tntbs 

NraMMMtlt 
Indentation 
of plate. 


1. 

PUIe 0 $ the belt Stafihrdihire irpn 

MU 

n,m 

]t44h 

uieh. 

•3 
•35 
•6 
‘ -9 

7 

Plate not orached, 

Plate not cracked. 

Crack on convex aide 8 inchea 

Cnok on convex aide 9 inchea long ; not cj^ed on eoaetve akla» 
Hate thmagh the plate iboiit H hiah long, and dl'teAi'widii. 


Bale of the tiaw iron andthh same 
ihMPMNah 

9,m 

lum 

t%US 

13,709 

19.477 

u.wi 

19,799 

•35 

•34 

•4 

•47 

•6 

•95 

DouUe crack on convex aide 1 indi Imig. 

Double crack increased. 

Porm of crack on convex aide indi vide). 

Not cracked through. 

Cracked through. 

i. 

Plate of the same boa | iadi thick. 

19, m 
91.975 
»,7«7 
954193 
99,959 
39,195 
35,831 
39,999 
37,519 

"•33* 

•45 

•60 

•75 

•80 

*97 

MO 

i 

No crack. 

Incipient crack on convex hide. 

Ci*^ ahove*mentioned 4 inchea long, forming a croes. 

Crack above, 6 inchea long. 

Crack above, ^ inch vride. 

No crack on concave side. 

Plate cracked through. 


Plate same an the lait. 

91,319 

31,985 

37,708 

31,796 

33,481 

35,066 

36,701 

37,938 

•47 

7 

*75 

•83 

•97 

Ko crack. 

Slight crack nn convex Mdc. 

Form of cradk on convex aide. 

Form of crack increased. 

Form of crack 4 inchea deep. 

Not cracked through. 

Cracked through. 


In Plate LVIII. figs. 13 and 14, will be found representations df Ae fractures of 
the plates experimented upon in this Table. 

From the above we obtain the strength of plates to resist rnptnre from pressure 
from a blunt body, or a ball 3 inches diameter. 

lbs. Mean* 

In experiment 1, a plate one-fonrth of an inch thick was burst by 13,789 "I , - --q 
I n experiment 2, a plate one-fourth of an inch thick was burst by 19,769/ * 

In experiment 3, a plate half an inch thick was burst by . . . 37,519 1 

In experimoat 4, a plate half an inch thick was burst by • . . 37,928 J * 
Here the stiei^^tlis are as the depths, a half-inch plate requiring double the weight 
to produce fractuio that had previously burst the quarter of tu inch plate. In the 
succeeding experiments on oak timber, the powers of resistance follow the ratio of 
the squares of the depth, so that a wrought-iron plate only one-quarter of an inch 
thick is able be resist a force equtd to that required in the riqitutb of a 3-inch plank. 

Tlie experiments were made upon good English oak, of different thicknesses, and 
of ttM» same wkNh as the iron plates. The specimens were laid upon solid planks, 
. Id ii w^wf (Wfnder, and by the same apparatus the rounded end nf the 3-inoh fdn was 
foined thwmj^,!^ « fcMows ^ 
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ResMwcexOf plwJss i9f> twi})er of « jl^l, ^.inql^eB .diapAp^, ,tbe 

plaolw iMingi-laui^pioq jpnqpq ,l$| iqolijaB^eui^qt’ i tj^o|b>jp«t qf p^riaie»{te bpRlg 
to burst them by ppesiiag a pio, tpriaiqa|tq(| b{y,« b|Oo»Mpbptaoal end, i3 ioci^ ()t«* 
meitpr, tliPQRgb tfee qqufrq .of .tbq pUioH, a» wap dqu*^ fj^itj|i t|i« platep of ipoR. i , 

' TAriLsW: ‘”' 


1 

XJISJCnpt Ivo XW IMUlRa 

'S«! 

' ' » ttiMrf*. > ■ '*'1 

1. 

English oak, very dry and good, Ilf isehes 
broad, and 2^ inches deep. 

17,235 

JndciiialaptS' tfiram homisphene # inch denial.. wood oMiiern^** 
aninj tired. 

Hole through the middle, 3 inches diameter nearly broke out, 
aU aheknst remaining sound. 

2. 

Engllih djik, rather gfoetf, S iuehea tvfiad, 
3 inches d6C|k. * ^ 

1 

It bore 18.941 lbs. about tea minutes, and then explotled with 
violence, dindii^ into three parts, the middle one on ithicfa the 
(un rested bei^ aliont an inch thick at the top, and f an inch at 
the bottom. With a ton lets weight there was 4 cradc under the 
plank tn the oeutre, and an indentaUon by tbe pip ^ inch deep on 
the upper side. Sap was driven out from the ends on the side 
nearest to the bpan. 


Englikb oak plank, and dimenltons same as in 
last expanment. 

12,445 

16,925 

Sap driven out as in last experiment { plank without crack } in- 
dentation by the pressuK about i inch. 

The pUnk split with belpria^ the presaoto about ten mmutes. 


Engl^h oakiroin same plank as in experiment 
3 and 9; breadth 8 inches, depth \\ inch. 

4,539 

The plank broke by aphttuig* 

L 

M'WlWlllTMIIIillilM 

4,280 

Broke by splitting diagomny. 


Taking the results of tbe four last experiments, which were on ptcees from the 
saiae pltWk, we obtain— ’* ” ' "' I ' 

Jb*. 1 Weap-jiu . r 

I Strength from planks 3 inqbes thick . , . . ,, , | 

Strength from planks 3 inches thick .... 1 6,025 J 
Strength from planks I ^ inch thick .... 4,532’) 

Strength from planks 1 1 inOh thick .... 4,280 J ” 

Here the strength to, resist crushing follows the ratio of tjie square of tjie dpp^^, as 
is found tp be thq case in the transv.erse fracture of rectangular bodies of cqpsjljant 
breadth apd span. , , ,, 

Jf we 9 puipare the foregoing resujts with the experimeuts perfortuedby .Mivfjidnp' 
KINSQN on timber, it tviU be found that tbe strength of dry biugnsh,, 9 ak tq,rf;ti«it,a 
crqshing force ip.'f '1^4 tons to the aqupre inch, whereas wrought irqn„ qpnpt'ding to 
^OHDEUET, requires a pressure of ahopt 31 tons per squuip iucl», 2 |md witfi th>S 'VWg|j* 
it is reduced abopt one-sixteentb of its length. The resistfince jof 
crusbing force, is therefore about seven and a quarter i.imcs greater : 

and according to the experifnepts in.^he preceding Tabl^v oppep)-? t^p,j;^!flist- 
ance of wrought-iron plates to a force calculated to^ bija^fthepv 
law to that of oak, the resistance of tbe former being jii»e 

latter as tl» squareof the depth. Reasoning fpona these fmutf, 
knbw that in the u4e of timl^r, sueb^as the sbeajthingpf,^ifS, 
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ternal pressure increases in the ratio of the squares of its thickness ; and, where great 
strength is required, it will be necessary, in the construction of vessels, to consider 
the nature of the service and the required thickness of the planks. 

The same remarks will apply to vessels constructed of iron, computed from the 
formula deduced from the experiments. In a table of experimental results by Mr. 
Hougkinson we have the mean force per square inch required for crushing timber of 
different kinds ; and assuming Rondelbt's experiments, which give 70,000 lbs. as the 
resistance per square inch of wrought iron, to be correct, we then have as the ratio 
of their respective powers of resistance as follows : — 

Table XV. 


specific graviiieb. 

Descriptioti of 
timber u»ed. 

Resistance per 
square inch. 

Resistance of 
wrought iron per 
square inch. 

Ratio, the wood 
representing 
unity. 

7*700 

0*5(J0 

Wrought iron 

YpUow pine 

lbs. 

5375 

lbs. 

70,000 

70,000 

1 : 13*02 

0*.540 

Cedar 

5674 

70,000 

1 : 12*33 

OfiHO 

Hed deal 

5748 

70,000 

1 : 12*16 


Birch 

i 6402 

70,000 

1 : 10*93 

O'tUiO 

Sycamore 

70H2 

70,000 

1 ; 9*88 

0*77i3 

Spanish mahogany ... 

H198 

70,000 

1 : 8*53 

()‘7H0 

Ash 

8683 

70,000 

1 : 8*06 

0*700 

Dry English oak 

9509 

70,000 

1 : 7*36 

0*980 

llJox 

9771 

70,000 

1 : 7*16 


In addition to the relative resisting forces of the different kinds of timber above 
enumerated, will be found the specific gravities of each, which enables tlie reader to 
determine the comparative weights as well as strength of the different kinds of wood. 


PART IV. 

In the preceding researches I have endeavoured to determine the value of iron 
chiefly in reference to its application for the purposes of ship-building. It now only 
remains to determine the best form and condition of another part of the structure, 
namely, the frames and ribs of vessels, also composed of iron. Some of the forms ex- 
perimented upon indicate weakness, but certain modifications wiiich have since been 
introduced, have given increased support to the bilge and sides of the ship, and greater 
powers of resistance to the outer sheathing. The beam shown at fig. 19, Plate LVIII., 
is probably one of the strongest and most suitable for the support of the decks, but it is 
inadmissible as a frame for receiving the exterior sheathing plates. These frames are 
generally formed of a plate with angle-irons along the edges on both sides, of which 
the annexed sketch are sections, a, a, &c. 
represents a portion of tlie outside plates ; 
i, b the angle-iron frames or ribs, which 
vary from 18 to 24 inches asunder, ac- 
cording to the position in the direction 

MDCCCL. 4 X 



Fig. 15 
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of the length of the ship ; c, c, angle4ron of the same strength is riveted along the 
edge of each rib for the purpose of stiffening the sides of the ship and giving in- 
creased resistance to those parts^ also to receive interior plates^ some of which, in 
large vessels, are riveted diagonally to the interior angle-irons c, c, forming 
stringers and braces from the kelsons round the bilge to the upper decks. 

Other kinds of frames might be used with double Fig. IG. 

angle-iron, as shown at d, d, &c. in the annexed 
sketch, but they are more expensive, and from 
the increased complexity of construction, the 
extra strength obtained does not compensate for 
the difference of cost. Altogether, the frames recorded in fig. 15 have come into 
general use as the most effective and easy of construction. Those experimented upon 
were of different kinds, as shown in Plate LVIII. fig. 1/, 18, &c., and in sections given 
in the Tables, and from which the following results were obtained : — 

T.-iBiiE XVI. Experiments to ascertain the strengths of uniform wrought-iron beams 
of different forms to support the sides and other parts of vessels, the beams having 
their ends placed upon props and being loaded in the middle. 



DeKnptK>n atul form of the beam. 


Beam formed from two2 J angle-irons,' 
riveted together with rivets 6 inchesj 
asunder, and a plate a i inch thick j 
riveted to the hack, with rivets 4| 
inches asunder. Distance between the 
snpports 7 feet.'and v?hole Icnrth 7 feet 
6 inches, its weight being 1011 lbs. 

> Thickness. 

® .JTI AB ~5 inches. 

g| inches. 

‘I' b »=- *5 inch. 

g , ec =■ *64 inch. 

® V ee *25 inch. 

The part C was downp?ards during the 
experiment, the wciglrt being laid upon 
the part D. 

The beam last used, cut In two ; di-j 4,0,‘?0 
stance between siipporis 2 feet .1 inches 
vertical rib downwards, that it might; 6,U.")o 
be stretched as before; weight of 3! 0,72’^ 
feet 9 inches =.54 lbs. 7,399 


Thctot^^r half of tlie (exp. V) 
cut in two. Distance Wtween the su p. 5 ,3H3 
ports inches ; wei^t of 9 fm 6i9o5 

9 inches = 55 lbs. ; vertical rib upwards 6,7 27 
thus, ub ih*t fmetme might take place ^ 
by the compression of that rib. ^*^71 


I I wi'itfUt «>f 

iIMipetiouvi tlie tMsuni 
«uh th««c , t>l 7 Iwt 

weights, j hctwvru 

I } the «u|»- 

I I 




WM«ht uf „t 1 Vt'i-.Riii of 

thrjH’Mm tauitrr <tf .ntrlt hrauxt 

»>f 7 uak U’aiuM 1 7 

I) inrlirft j (*, 

lun,(;. iktri'nifth ! h-ng anti 

with chr I s)>t4‘itic 
iron nm‘. .jrratU^UOO 


The weight 335^5 lbs. 
w as 1«ud on at once> and ' 
the lM?am almost immetli- ; 
atcly sunk with it ; a 
weight sewnething less . 
{woidd have done it. j 


With 7735 lbs. it sunk, 
hy stretching and tearing 




1 . i 

! i 

1 

i' ' 

1', 


3458 

108 

33692 

39*44 

\rithl0,7S«aw.a«nki 
the vertical rib becoming 
twitted. 
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All the beams experimented upon in the foregoing Table are shown in view and in 
section, Plate LVIII. figs. 17 and 18. In the first experiment the beam was ^ feet 
between the supports, but having yielded to the first weight, 3355 lbs., laid on, it was 
subsequently cut in two, as shown in the drawings above referred to. In experi- 
ment 2, it will be observed that a frame of this form is weak, arising from the de- 
ficiency of material on the lower side of the rib formed by angle-iron, which, yielding 
to a tensile strain, becomes elongated in the act of bending, and would thus deflect 
through a considerable space before actual fracture took place. Reversing the other 
part of the beam with the broad flange downwards it carried more weight, but ulti- 
mately sunk under a load of 10,759 lbs., being in the ratio of 10 : 7 in favour of the 
beam with tlie rib upwards. 

These experiments, when reduced to 7 feet between the supports, gave nearly tbe 
same proportion, viz. nearly as 34 : 24. They are however all weak, arising almost 
exclusively from want of material on the top edge of the ribs, and a due proportion in 
the construction of the beam. 


Table XVII. Experiments on Wrought-iron Beams (continued). 


! 

I Weight 

I Breaking 

I weight of 
Defiectiowi I tbe Warn 

Weiglit of 
tlie t>eam 

Oak beams. | 

.Side of i U’ciglit of 


Description and form of the beuiu. ; laid on 

I middle. 

I 

! 

with theae ‘ of 7 feet 
weights. * between 
! the sitp- 
j |H>rts. 

1 

of 7 tt-et 

6 mehes 
long. 

oalt lieaniK 
of equal 
strength 
With the 
iron one. 

1 of 7 feet 
fi inelics 
long and 

1 spi'CifiC 
gravity IHM). 

Bemarka. 


Mcam d'tlenng from that in exp. 1 
uHiIy in hang of greater strength, this* 4,711 
Iheam being lorined of angle- 

irons, riveteil as behire. a idatc a| 5,71 
[].jni'h tbiik. Distance between the! 0,055 
btijiports 7 feet ; weight of the beam 0,.'11#1 
[7 feet 0 inches long, 107i Ihs.; ver- 6,7^7 
jtical nb downwards "T*, 


5. 

Half tbe beam uaed in exp. 4, now 4,<k’19 

0-85 





3 feet 9 inchrs long, and weighing H2i|| 7,399 

0^25 





lbs. Distance bet ween support* 3 feet 10,759 

0-43 





6 Inches ; vertical rib downw ords. 1 1 ,43 1 

0*53 





12,103 

065 





12,439 1 

broke at 
a rivet- 
hole. 

|e219 

1675 

4*462 


The other half of tUc lieatn in exp. 4,j 8,304 
weighing 85 lbs.; Iength3feel Oinehes.' 12,392 
Distance between tho supports 2 feet 16,480 
3 inches ; rib upwards j . 

18,115 




. Tlie whole of the experiments herein recorded are of the same description ns tb^ 
liwt, with the exception of the beam being composed of thicker angle-iron, and consei 
4uently rendered much stiffer and stronger than those first experimented upon. Thi4 
ihcreased stifiness reversed tbe resisting powers of the beam, when taken at a 7-feei 

i 4x2''“ . '1 









TOi < MBi.) FiiiBBAtRN^’ mmfBtaMmvmi trqvi rv; m ^ 


span, in tbefMilie.io£« : 5^3nifilFoiiri^rlte’iGiMpomthMkns4tii^>tlie rib/dowmitards. 

of tbese tfoams we Plate £i¥Hlk fig. 18. 


For 


Table XVIII. FIxperiments on WrougtU^iron Beams (continued). 


It 

wp. 

Denei^tOon and fionn OieliM 

Weight, 
laid on 
Middle. 

DtaSectiaai 
with these 
weights. 

Bf«akin|| 
weight M 
the beam 

of 7 feet 
between 
the sujp-' 
portw 

Wdightof 
thaheam 
of; feet 
. dinehas 
king. ^ 

OakbeaaM. 

' 

Shdeof 
aonaMol 
ou Iteams 
of lajiud . 
etrengih 
aith^ 
'lron«M« 

Weight of 

of 7 feet 

■‘s® 

llemarka. 

-<■’ /; » ( 

. 'J.. ^ , 

','1/ 

'fit*; 

VS 0 U 4 . w^Bglf^ 4 ron beam, 4 feet 
plMW 

^ 1^0 prppf asunder; Tertical 

, ^ diifMiimion of sectUm. 

) V , , < , A . ! Thicknciss at 

V AB» 9'50 

Iba. 

1394 
« 1939 
9470 
9739 
3008 

135 

•H 

•59 

•90 

1-35 

lbs. 

t ; 

1790 

lbs. 

41-4 

inehoa. 

2-9461 

S)l -43 

; ■ . >/■ ■ ,.u» '?i 

' , • 1 f 

tioity was entirely deatroy- 
ed, and a like additional 
weight would hate de- 
stroyed the form of the 
beam. 

T‘ 

tf|j 

" Same bi^ rondercd straight, and 
iudied ititU iti(idbid<limfiirda 

itjM f • ? ' t *. ^)iV( <jrr^ ' 'r 

1394 

1939 ; 

2470 

9739 

3008 

3149 

•17 

■'..‘ 23 ir^ 

•66 

920 

sunk 

1870 

41-4 

29894 

26 18 

li.M . ,.l 

9 . 

Solid beatd,* thM balbre; 

.we#' 25 ^ lbs. 
Distance between supports 4 feet ; rib 
upwards thus. See fig. to experiment 7 . 

WduuBiui at 

• • -ss 

i * . “ •»> 

m ie as *40 

ABawriJa 
» C 0 » 9^5 

It Ij 394 ‘ ’ 
1939 
1593 
2901 
i 2833 ') 
in a few 
Ihlnuiesj 

•86 

Md 

1 - 59 
2*04 

2 - 13 

! 

37*6 

2'671 

1 

V. I. 

After liearing the weight, 
2335 lbs., it bad taken a 
permanent set, or Oeaure 
sal ‘71 inch, and would 
hate sunk more if it bad 
not been unloaded. 

10 . 

Same beam rendered straight and 
iumed upside down thlis "p. Distance 
>etweea supports 4 fdet. ' 

1394 
1932 
9901 
93351 
in ami- > 
tiuie J 
9469 

•27 

•51 

1*01 

157 

1*60 

2 m 

1411 

376 

i 

9-7215 

i 

1 

"i-rs 

Wijngtl 39 lbs. 
ft v^il'hhl^^dd.iis a hule 
tddit^ttj^i^l^t/ would 


The experiments in tlds Tab)e were made on solid T iron, and indi^te;pearly th^ 
sime proportions, as respects their strength, as the beams composed »f ti plate andf 
d onblc angle-iron riveted together. The -whole of tbese beams appear to be defectivjj 
rrform, and are therefore not; calculated to sustain a severe transverw strain. Yd 
attain the section. of greatest ttrength, it is probable a different form would be re-l 
( tdred, as welt as Bdiffevenbprpportion.'«ftfae parts, such as in the annexed figure iritli 
a ,r 


{ * the ex{i^Sients herein recorded went made, iothera have beet instituted on some deok-beams L 
Ksmturri of Meien. Boar, CuaTiij and KskintsT, iiveipool, the particular!! of which are inserted iS thd 















rarof snq,>aTREfm>TH<iff><iraoe«Bix^ eBurES. 

iiTABUBlKJX. iiEx^riimntV'Oii Wiioag^ht4roii Biiaans (oeatimiBd).- 



PeMi^tittn uul fonn of tbn boom. 


Beam of wrouglit inm, folrmed' o^ 
two bars (nearly equal), whose secllqn 
is riveted together ; length of tlteheun 
4feet i inches ; ita weight 44 lbs. fi oe. 
Distance between the supfiorts 4 feet. 
Dimensions of section. 
AB«»2'8«.inclie8. r 

Mean thickness of Ceet ’^d 
AB« *83 inch. U 

BF«3‘5^0 inches, M 



1 The above is probably the strongest form of bean), if duly proportioned, by; ildupt^ 
ing the material to a balance of the two opposing forces of extension and compires-i^ 


Table XX. Experiments on Wrought-iron Beams (contiQued)^ 


of Description and fonn of the lieam, 

ei3>< 


Weight Deflertioiis 
laid on with these 
middle. weights. 


Beam of wrought iron composed of 4,316 
an uniform vertical ril) (7 inches deep 8,364 
and 7 feet 6 inches long) with tw o 3>mch 16,480 
angledrons rivetetl to both top and 18,667 
bottom of the rib ; rivets 4 inches 33,037 
asunder; weight of Iteam 1611 lbs. in five 
Diataqca between the suMKHrta 7 faet, miuutei 
Dimensions of section. 34,370 

AB ^ 4-5 inches. * 
rf 4'8 inches. 

" ' Mean thickness of | 

» 1 ’ * 

JtF«J«)inch. hJI 

2^htSeOH^.*33, . < 



Qf 7 feet 
d inebra 
tong and 
with the i specific 
iron one. grafitjrgao 




With the weight 34^7S 
lbs. the top rios of 'the 
beam became twisted. 
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This experiment showe the superior qiiaUty cl irrcmgtt^ii^ beAiiis 
notice before fracture ; it further exhibits treakness on the top rides of the b^ams, a 
circumstance requiring great attention in their construction, which in some recent 
experiments, instituted for attaining the section of greatest stt^ngtb, have been 
strikingly developed 

In the preceding experiments, we have endeavoured to compare the strengths, as 
well as the weights of the beams or frames which foitn the ribs of ships. As regards 
the strengths with equal weights, it is in favour of oak ; but the circumstance of 
the fastenings by rivets in the sheathing being so much superior to those of timber, 
the iron sbip«buiider is enabled to dispense with one-haif the number of frames, 
and consequently a great reduction of weight is effected and more strength obtained 
in the vessel as a whole, than could possibly be accomplished in the timber-^buih 
ship, however ingenious the construction or the arrangement and distribution of the 
material. The very act of caulking the joints of a wooden vessel has a tendency to 
loosen tbe fastenings, whereas, in the iron ship, there are no actual joints, for the whole 
being bound together en masscj the same, or nearly the same, strength is obtained as 
if the whole ship were composed of solid plates and ribs. 

Hie best sectional form of beams for the decks of ships is probably that exhi- 
bited in Table XX., which, along with tbe box beam of the annexed form 
for supporting tbe shafts and paddle-boxes of steamers, is that generally 
used IB tbe construction of vessels of this description. Other forms have 
been adopted, particularly those suggested by Mr. Kennedv of Liver- 
pool, alluded to in the Appendix. 

Having carefully investigated the different properties of wrought iron in its varied 
forms of oonstitiction, and conceiving that the results obtained from the experiments 
may be useful in a variety of circumstances connected with the useful arts, I have 
endearoBoed 4o cdleet them in the abstract, in order that the practical builder and 
engineer may tbe more readily ascertain tbe comparative valueof the different forms 
of beams, the properties of the material, and their adaptation to any particular Con- 
struction in which be may be engaged. Should further information be required, we 
must then refer to the experiments, in which will be found tbe facts more in detail, 
and which are probably better calculated to satisfy tbe inquiring mind and to effect 
that conviction essential to success. 

1 have not attempted any inquiry into tbe laws of oxidiition, the adhesion of bar- 
nacles and marine vegetation, and the means necessary tO' prevent such evils. This 
is a subject which does riot come within the province 6t tbe present inquiry, and 
more properly Iiriongs of the ebemist. I would however brMljr noliee, that 

in the whole of my experience I have; had little from the eSbcts^f 

oxidation, as tliat destructive process^ as regards iroiivappears lo be gmatly triitigntM, 
if wot alriOst Srispended^ by eonstaiit use, and under tbeJafluence of vihiaiorjr ddfiod 
the i^Kuulioa appears itm be rendered nugatory, ifil domwol entirely^beads^ inidlh^ 
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under ckettmstaiicee exceedingly difficult to explain. This is an inveftigation not 
unworthy the attention of some of our best chemists^ to whom die causes may lie 
known, but which are at present, as far as I know, unaccounted for. For example, 
I may mention that an iron ship, if kept constantly in use, or nearly so, will last 
for a number of years exposed to all the changes of weather and temperature without 
any sensible appearance of decay. The same may be said of ircm railSj over wbSch 
arc passing daily sucb enormous weights, and at such velocities as almost to ncu- 
traliase the action of the elements. All these are striking examples of tile durability 
of wrought iron, which may be considered as an important elemcnt'crf. its security, 
and a recommendation for its extended application. There is another pircumstance 
in connection with this subject to which it may be necessary in this ’place to ndviert^ 
and that is the effect which a long continuance in salt water has upon the hull of an 
iron ship. It is well known that a long immersion of cast irem in the sea will con- 
vert it into plumbago, and that a similar process with malleable iron, fixidi its , contact 
with the saline particles of the ocean, produces oxidation ; and in case the immersions 
were long continued, the effects of this destructive process might endanger the 
of the ship. As yet we have not had sufficient evidence of its effects to enable us to 
come to any definite conclusion, but it is not improbable that an occasional visit to 
harbours of fresh > water may mitigate, if it docs not entirely neutraliae, the injof 
rious effects which the inateiial is likely to sustain. With these observations, which 
I offer with diffidence, I now beg to direct attention to the abstracts as deduced from 


the experiments. * 

Abstract of Results as obtainedfrom the experiments^, 






•. M 


In Pwt I. of this inquiry we hat^e endeavoured to show that , 6Oj0OO lbs.- per squorfi 
iaob; ip the mean breaking' weight of iron plates, whether torn asunder 'iB''Uiftidireo+ 
tion of' the fibre or across its and we have also shown -that' the. tensile! atueogthinf 
diSerent kinds of timber drawn in the direction of the fibee variesdniaigOTen mtioito 
that of. iron: tbe timber > in due comparison being represented by* pnily, we bnveitbe 
fidJowing ratio of strength > i . . i ; » jr 

, ■- . 'TltibwV' Irt*.-'-; ■ ' 


,„^h as, f /■■ii.'i.! .*( -Ml. ,1 i>iir 

Teak as . . . . 1 ,i .tci U f.t's'i 

,,, I ,Pir, as i(. 'tci ^ ^A., 4’ifii. ‘■’■t.ini'iiiK !..!!• ‘1 il ! 

.T. '■’-■•(It !w..- 

fi-Wl, ..U.U iounv .T,,.!.,- 

t;.Tbese,liMr pt»etical>p«ii»6e^>i»«y»be taken tnenTair meanwe-ofithnlBtttogth p£ l4» 


dtf Tffr ewt woods aa* compttntd wHb that Irani plntes.! > •<. ' i/ 'Vht »u 

, It ,bas be«»’ shown thati nreoaghfeiron* plates,! when riveted (t^Sothec^i lose, a eonst* 

dsKtible port8<»ofitlieirstreBgthit aotnay be«e«i*by theenpefirtoohta'^FartiVj^wt^i 

ttaiplatas, by itbeir, ;iimon with naohi other)! lose by the , ordindryipfqqess of * nvptiogr 
44 per cenwa«4.by«w l^tmode of.wvetmg 30 per however 
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cmite serious alarm^ as the loss of strength is almost entirely obviated by the new pro^ 
cess of riveting used in the bottom of the Britannia and Conway Tabular Bridges^; 
and it should also be observed that in timber the same injuries are sustained by 
splicing or any other method of forming the Joints as are here exhibited in the rivet- 
ing of iron plates. The two processes^ that of riveting (according to the method 
used in the experiments) and splicings when intended to resist a tensile strain^ must 
therefore be considered analogous, and the comparison under such circumstances will 
nearly follow the same law as regards a diminution of strength. 

In this section of the inquiry the results obtained from the experiments indicate a 
loss in the joints as compared with the solid plate, as the numbers 100, 70 and 


56, viz. — 

For the solid plate 100 

For the double-riveted joint 70 

For the single-riveted joint 56 


which numbers may be considered as a fair average value of the strengths of the 
different parts of vessels constructed in this manner. 

Part V. exhibits the strength of plates to resist vertical pressure from a blunt in- 
strument, which was forced through them for the purpose of ascertaining their com- 
parative powers of resistance with oak timber, placed under circumstances precisely 
similar and subjected to the same force. The results are interesting, as the iron 
plates appear to follow a different law in their resistance to pressure to that of oak, 
the strength being as the depth or thickness of the plates in the first case, and as 
the squares of the depth in the second. The resistances are therefore in the ratio of 
1:12, the iron being 12 times stronger than oak. 

In Part IV. we have some curious foots illustrative of the necessity and value of ex- 
perimental research. In the earlier experiments of the inquiry it is evident, that angle 
and T iron beams or frames are not the best, as regards form, to resist a transverse 
strain. In every case they are weak, and although exceedingly useful, and in fact 
indispensable for many purposes of construction, they are nevertheless not calculated 
to resist strain in the form of beams or girders. These defects I have endeavoured to 
obviate by the introduction of beams with double flanges formed of a body plate and 
riveted angle-irons at the top and bottom. All these latter constructions may how- 
ever be left with safety to the practical engineer -f*. 

The strengths of nearly the whole of these beams have been mathematically inves- 
tigated by Mr. Tate, to whose friendship and analytical reseai*ch I am indebted for 
the annexed mathematical inquiry into the different forms of the wrougbt-iron beams 
which have been experimented upon. To the mathematician this part of the subject 
will be the more interesting, as the utmost care has been observed in the measurements 

* See my process of chain-riveting as exhibited in the lower sides of the BritanniA and Conway Tabular 
Bridges, wjiere the injuries above enumerated are entirdy obviated. 

t For a more elaborate inquiry into the strengths of wroaght-iron beams, see my worit da the foritsnnia 
and Conway Bridges. 



INT 0 Y«HK,> 8 TREMS 1 »^Dff!<W!K>?aimt^^ 79 (t; 

a4Mlf|esaot‘]^{idi4^0iii<«tf)tUei|Ru4a^itedecf4^ioti^ tfad a(i«es69irj|^)for(nitta for)i99l> 
cuiati^g)tAeratmiigtb/ofi49imliit»(and<fimnBif(^)tfal8>deMiiptiHltt (u bj<.> < 

.o>: '/n; ^ .?•:;-> .nj* 'D h,dv' -kJ U, .^r. t i, 

; ( ,l#et b«^,a of, ft ii /HPgl^i ^iaft 9 h, 

the material being symfWljr^Hy, yitb i!qspeot.t«,th«^„q;?>,TU w. 

yprliwIlWoe /u(0t^ |(. ni,il^*J h ill 

,(Pllt,5U3,»E^g|i^j rtijllilL :.ll (1! j; I'l! 

BA-=Ag=<„Ea=:Brf=#j, Fe=Fn=:<j, area section ABce»Ag= A, I 1 .-.iv . i, 

and the distance oftbo centre of gravity of this sfq^n,f|Kuu,Ab<ii,, j 1 / 

edge ne=X. ,.■ .• .,, .,,,if — c 

’■ ToJindthePositii^"6f^1ih''Nht'ititlAi^i. * 

AssunrtiAj^ tfier inA^rlal tb be F**fP4bHy dlWici'tHb’tibdtt^l axW #Hf be Itt ceiMf^b' 
<»f gravity of the section. Hence' #te*bave, 't?y baicblatitfg^ th6 WdiWehttf M4th tbs^i' 
tOthelfeeDe; ■ ■'■ ''1 '■>■•!••' '■ '•'■ / ; .;‘i 


'* ■•"■'I'''' 'll' ’i.i;.ui« 

■■'• A!f 77 f-VTV 77 }v~-" "^A" ^''■‘ '•' ■■.' i.' ■ ' .'■■irwjf.tv riM.! ■•■%«{ 

trhlefi express^ 'the '^staneb of the nbbti^l'bkis froth th6 edgi rtit, #H^ ■*’ odJ 

A=(;fif/,)‘(e,-g+(ti+ 4 )(e- 7 )+^f^^ . . ■ ;‘V ':' : 

’ --.’Jv • ‘ si; A: I : I 

’' ‘ ' , - . !( .vr /I t (‘t ill 

ilet i = the moment of Inertia of the sectioq’aboiit’ the hmit'ral axis."^ ' 

i,= the poment of inertia of the, section about t)C. '' j<‘i.j() noii , hi.u 

W= the breal^ing weight of the beam. ’ <!''• (< tiii.ij 

/= the distance between the supports. . 

i %■'''«■ ’.'M ‘ ‘ " V f ^y34/W' tu ,*;j '4>i, t t'jl 

the force per square mch of t;he matenal opposed to extension or com- 
pi*e6sion. as the case mav be, the thm edge of the beam. 

^ '^'v *"<*'*' j \i/ “f / m»h 1 liti.i* 'S')r Hi « Ji'. 

Taking DC as the axis, — , 

Lss moment inertia ABCD— 2 moment inertia rCac —2 moment inertia ercrr.i 

hoi, >,oi^ho-o.h h .uT.il/ vdhoniuh 

^*»ft{oW#iIII>0aMJf|tt4B®rtia?ABCD?^l '.Utl Mlpj h; H rhfnMin,KHf -jiitil 

’t;U t;> t'U'-O . i i- ‘ ‘M Mt\' b;u} Vii,? » >' I IHiqU JiU j >:‘.l J(»VVt< 

•'iVTiiin'i vrh . v.ui «noHi vilf Hr^ 

j ’ ';uf f'-' ‘U; /irui/a •rj'- fvn^'^ 

.)'li'itlhu*''<U .2.' 

^ brti. 


MPCCCl#. 



^ UMaHtHYa / 


ZU 


Substituting these values and recteeing, YW>0ad i > t . ''.m i nt hd) >•><)/ > ui 
I,=| [4ecJ-(e,-/,)‘(e-<,)-(e-<)(f,-ri){(e.-<.^Mit'e,-/.)(3e,-#, - <.)}]• • • (3.) 
Also (Moseley’s Engineering, p. 82) we bayp 

l9l,>*l>AX* .U y j, .'!.(/.• t { ^ I J nit ‘ (4.) 

Moreover, by the formula tof fuptblu, - ‘ ’ ' 

t. X, ii>(!W/piSI’ ( 1-- (X • p , 'It n ,»t' t jiiilf 

I. 1 • I I 1 . >, I 4 I Xf t , ( i . ■ 1 - 

. ■ p‘ I . w/ -y' . 

•• o— 41 • • , • •, r • • - ! • \ ,ff-> 

Taking the data of TabhrXVi., wet have '« 

e=2-5, e,=2-6, #=5-82, <,=-85, f,te'25, <,='42 ; . . 

therefore, by equation (2.), ^ 

A=('32+'26)(2'6-'42)+(‘35-|-'42)(2'5-'32)+2x -32 X '42=3-19! 

By equation ( 1 .), 

X= { 3 X 2'5 X 2'6’ - (2-6 - •42)»(7'5 - '64 - '23) - (2'5 - 32) 

„ . . ■ X('42-'36)(7'8-'84-'3i))4-8x3rl9=l'91, 
which Is Sbe’disfatifee of the neutral axis fVota the edge ne of the bhatn. ' 
Byeqdatlon (3.), ’ 

ii‘ ‘ 1 

. I,fTe£^X2'5X2-6’-(2'6~'42)’(2'5-'2^)-(2'5-'32)(2'6^'a3) 

X{(2'6— •36)*+(2'6— '42)(6'2— '35— •42)}]=13'375. 

By eqimsion (4.), * * 

' I=13'875— S*19X1'91*=1'738. 

Byeqaatfon (5<), 

1-91 1-91 , ' 

, . I li.jrg^lbs,— W/x jg^gjjtonp. ^ I 


In exp«»iHiettt l, Wta34W, /=7><12=i84; 


3409x«4xl'91 


) t 


( T<! 


4.1 UTS a y 

Hi ^s=35 tons. 








Let X,iit the distatici^ '6t the nehtral axis from the edges Aft, and 1^, as 'the force 
{tet' Stjbare ihch opposed' td'^tehsidn or compression, as the case may bej ai the eii^ 
A'B.thfeh ' ” ' ' ‘ 


and( 

■>1 ,f i 


Xii=t3'e-l'91tei'69, ’ 

!■ Ih.ekperiment 2 , >Wai^735+l8»776«, diWI /=^,' ' 

|'X«7X!'91 '' ' 

'158188 




S=^ 


i t' 1 


; i s 


^ tl {(^ 

< f ^ t M iu 

i 1 i H'W *1 5,i 

r « i 1 #t ‘ 

^ tUt*ll 1.1 li. 

- Mu / »!4(l 1 ui ' U 


and 


^ •69x25-6 

&,= 1.01^5=9*3 tons. 

^ i ^ T,t t ‘rn I > I ii ’ 


•"Ut J 1 1 «)l Ifi 1 
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In experiment 3, W=s]07d9+18lM40777r'^'^’^j' *u<‘ ' " ’ ' •'> ■ * ‘ < v 


•"• =35 fon^/ 


5 


and S,= 12*6 tone. ^ '■ 

*'Taking the data of Table XVIII., experiments' 7 -and 6, >' 

«=1‘425, e,=2‘6, <=‘2, ' 

Hence we find from equation (2.), A= 1*762; from equation (1.), Xs=l‘86, and 
.*. X, =2*5 — 1*86= *64 ; from equation (3.), I, =6*943 ; and from equations (4.) and 
(5.), S=W/x *00021 tons. , 

Tn experiment 7» W=3008+l 1=3019, Z=48, 

.*. S=3019 x 48X*00021=39*4 tetas, ' » * '* *’ ^ 

and Si =-^p^^= 10*4 tons. 

In experiment 8, W=3142 x 11=3153, /=48, 

.*. S=3l53x48x*0062r=3l*7ton8, 

j ^ ■64x31*7 -K 

and S,= — j;g^ = 10*9 tons. , 


Observations . — ^Tbe value of 8 determined from experiment 1, is the resistance of 
the material to extension, whereas the value of . S determined from experiment 3«<is 
the resistance to compression. Hence it appears, that in beams of this fqrm tmd 
thickness of plates the resistance to extension is equal to that of compression. The 
same observation applies to the values of S determined fVom experiments 7 and 8 ; 
and the same law also holds true for experiments 9 and 10. 

These calculations further show, that the material in these beams isnot pnopfp'ly 
distributed, for while the thin side, of. the beam ie about to undergo rupture, the 
broad side has not attained one-half of the tension or compression, astthe icpse/ttay 
be, which it is capable of sustaiaing. i ^ , 

It will also be observed, that the resistance of the material at the thin side, as in- 
dicated by these calculations, is greater than what it would,.he under oedinatfiOircum- 
stances, viz. about 25 tons per square inch. This apparent discrepancy may be ex- 
plained U.S follows : — as a beam of wrought iron approaches the limit of tension it un- 
dergo(»,an aqc^leral^ rate of elongation, even vrhilje the cohe^ipn of t^e ma^r^l jre- 
mulns qp^mpt^red*. Now this uno^uai extensiopqf thq particles, in the fpwi^ 

(in a beam having a single fianch placed upwards) allows a succession of pg^iq^qs 
in the higher laminse to come into full tensile, strain, so that the particles at the lower 
edge of the beam apparently attain a tensilC’ strain.- greater than they would have 
under ordinary circumstances. ' And it may be presumed, that a similar law obtains 
in reference to the compression-^- wponghM^n beams.;. Hewie ttifoUowa, tbat'.all 
calculations which assume the tensile or.cpmpresaive forces, in bemns of this form, 
at the edges of the beam equa'T io'wbat they are under ordinary circumstances, must 
lead to erroneous results. , , , ,, „ ■ ' ' . 

* See remark! on experimeall 8, p. 730. 
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It may be farther worthy of remark, that experiments 2 and 3, 8 and 7) show that 
when the Ranches of the beams are placed upwards the deflections are considerably 
greater than what they are when the flanches are placed downwards ; thus in expe- 
riments 2 and 3, we have 

Weight OD the beams. j Deflections when the flanch is I Deflections when the flanch is 


Deflections when the flanch is 
upwards, 
inch. 

•43 

•68 


Deflections when the flanch is 
downwards, 
inch. 

•26 


672/ 

7399 

and in experiments 8 and 7> 
2470 j 

2739 j 

3008 ! 


Beams with a Double Flanch. 

Let ABFE be a section of a beam having two flanches ABia and Ei^e formed by 

angle-irons riveted to a vertical plate CD, the material a c n 

being symmetrically distributed with respect to the ver- a -- —4 

tical line CD. Let O be the neutral axis, and KVG a 

lin<3 passing through the centre V of the vertical line ^ 

CD parallel to AB or EF. Put A= the area of the sec- 
tion of the material, Ai= area ABFE or 2 area ABGK, — — Y ;g 

A 2=2 area As— 2 area jgbG^ a 2=2 area mjqv, ^ 

a3=2 areaJecyG, D,=:GB=GF, j , — ^ 

rf 3 =yG, X==OV, Ii=: moment of inertia about KG, 1= \ 

moment of inertia about O, W= the breaking upon the ^ j’^ 

centre of the beam, /= the distance of the supports, r. d t 

S, S,= the resistance of the material per square inch at the edges EF and AB re- 
spectively. 

To find the Neutral Axis. 

Taking KG as the axis of moments, 

A X X= 5 (A,D,-f- A,D,— a^), 


^ AgPg-bAgPa— flgrfg Og^ J 


where 


- Aj A.“-“ A."*" Uf flj. 


To Jini the Moments of Rupture, 8fc. 

Taking the moments of inertia with respect to the line KG, 

I,= moment inertia ABFE— 2 moment inertia space bgsiqf 

=g(A,D;-Aa)*-AJ5*-<M/J-a,rf;) 
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1=1, -AX» 

. (9.) 


^ W/(D,-X) 

^ 4l 

(10.) 

and 

Hy . 

^ i(D.-X) 

(11.) 

If 

« 

< 

II 

< 

II 


theft 

x=o, i,=i, 


and 

I=||a.D;-2A,D5-2A,D5}, 



r, W/D, 

• 41 



_ 3W/D, 

(12.) 


4{A,b?-2A,D5-2A,b|} 

and 

w_4S(A.D?-2A,DJ-2AsDJ) 

SID, ~ ’ 

(13.) 

which expresses the breaking weight when S is given. 


Let I),, D„ A, A|, 

... &c. be the corresponding dimensions of a beam 

in ail 

respects similar, and let 

r be the ratio of the linear dimensions, then 


Di=rD,,&c., A' 

=r*A„ &c., AiD!,=sr*AaD„ &e., A'iD7=r^A,D?, &c. 


By equation (G.), 



^ 2A' " 



_ j -f r® AaDq — 

~ 2r*A 

.. '^8l^S~AgD3— ffgrfj— flgrfg 

2A 



=rxX. 


By equation (8.), 

i;=i{A;Di-A;D'*-A;D?-a;d?-a;d?} 



By equation (11.), 


W'= 


X i|A,DI- A.DJ- A,D;-a,dJ-a,£f,} 
=r*xl,. 

4SI' 


/'(d;-x') 

4Sxi^I 

=r^(ri>7-^r^ 

. 481 

=7-XW. . 


(14.) 



7*8 


RUWMfflll^jBXFnftNnKVa^ 


38,iiiH|i>pii«4i^N^<<wxi0«^ SMi siMiut^ nidm !iaB'jio<KM!p'i>lnBik'.i)» VBBtaoni’tas 

OfftrBMIll i«E«iMr«BARJ»tWmM9ii><;r: > ,ti ('«:'<! 'itit -nil Jn'Kni i'Xj/c- nt 

..ll^.tliielbqdi^f deq}{i06tnitioo!.bcr«< iMeduin)iHitiU>lkri)iiigfitilti!iiii|Mur(iBQt^i!Ue(i^^ 

i)ifg(.beya^Uf)<l<tQiaA}'i(Nlib«r forn eCib«a«k: ?:. '.(I'ic,- ’ m'i i.i ■> ...rf. "kH ' inrii 

, Ibe itheteo^pdettf 

ai)|[<ii|fMniMt};iM!8h«n(|v« hAre-.- 'u->ui -i- .-i!'r h.ii-ju.oi 'to (tit!(,nus> li'i « 

.■ !!;:(•(>••■ (.» ■HU.* ,. ! i 1^ ;*'**;'' 

h 

Suppose W in equation (11.) to be determined by experiment, then we are at 
liberty to M.»me 


. ,(t . , . 1 M'l 1 ■ ‘ ■ t . -it ti j'liJ / )i ■ ■> . ; i‘tt(e ‘f i ; 'I o I ' * “ ' I.' ' 1 .'1 1 .■ .‘(C'liin 1, j/. j 

where d U t^ depth |be|am, hPd,C a^^ppsi^lt dptprtpine^ hy t^e ^pppieq 

. 1' ' t •', < I • -I- ,,, i C, , ' t ' <*' 

■'Frompquation (HO/. ^'=^W .-i.t.o -i - .tirs ..,,M 

,v,!. > ■■., . I ■■■; ■ , ■'* ' f I ■■•'.' i.in " ).:• 

,u;.o, ... . ■ ■ ■" ■■' ' 

'ij , ill . , t i . i i .* I ^ t . \l KT'^T^T] ^ i' 

...,; . ,! ... •. ^ .'■■■ ..i’ <1 '■ o.. ;i. ■ li 

"T'TTT T'u.* .* ; *' 

That is, THE BREAKING WEIGHTS IN BEAMS ARB POUND BY MULTIPLYING TOGETHER THE 
AREA OP THE SECTION, THE DEPTH, ANp iA CONSTANT DETERMINED FROM EXPERIMENT ON 
BBAW-OF TH E FAI I T f 6U friHI-FetHEf AN^ IWTOiNO THIS P R Oi W€y W-T»E-tWSTAffCW-BETip 


/ > 


■ s . .i . 't t : i* 


THE ^UPPORTS 


rwnin 


By 

By 


and 

In 

and 


The vidue of f in tbi^ foraiala is not restricted to the condition of siinilftrity. f 
In experiment )S> . { 

D. =3-5,D,=t «76» D,=3 »2,<4a=l »76,d;a»3‘2,Wa=34380-HM>“2446e, /«64, 
A, =4-5x7s=3I-5, A,=1:375X-28X2s=7, ^,=3'22XTS4SX2=5I1-8818, > { 

a,p 1-375 X *3 X 2=75, «i=8-2X 1-825 X 2=il 1-68, ■ ' 

A:=A,— A» — A,— o,— •a,=32'5— 2S*01=6’48, 

.-. t y equation (6.), X=*0811. 
equation (8.), I,=46.'/582. 

equation (9.). I=4«78a-6'48X'06ir=46-758. 

equation (10.), ; ' 

„ 244«>x84{.S'6— P611)‘ , 

,#^4fl-758 x 2240 ^^I7;t008 ne®rly> 

S,=l^J']6np nearly; 

lexperiit^nt 13, W=;2jlt)t^-l[8O=21j8O0 pearly, ;; 


u 

1 

5 

\ 

u 

J 1 


f ;?• 


^ _ 2iaWx^4(3»5-hf6U) >i_ 

‘4'>t4t678MtX2|40 r- . 

t,_218(»x 84(3-5-it)6ll) _ (ji -C 

4 X 4 a ' y a34 - x 2 iw <r 


.tl 



'''j^lteflnKlan' oftSfsodtSHaKdeteinitoaiisiiTi 

in experiment IS than they are for the beam in expiM*9ll**'l®H*^l®'*^ ttfSt' the 
latteribas iailiettenidMilribiiitidBidf itfaeitnMmflal than'^ibe iftfnneti^ ^Atid'dt the aiibie 
time the difference of the value of these camtants is ad saiAil W^eiltod tas toiriftr 
tt(a4)(tips-forkiiiifftba)iiea«a;imbxperhndntiliS«iipproaeh«B<tb ahIti'of'MCbdinaihf strei/^th 
with a given quantity of material. The sectional areas of the toplUWlflMklibtt'ffaiilclies 
are tp each other as 28 : 30 or 14 : 15, which is very ji^early a ratio of equality. 


, > fij / 


// 


') 1 ['b 


APPENDIX, 


Experiments by Thomas Loyd, Esq., Inspector of Machinery, to ascertain the effect 
of a tfeinrtiile stmlh u'pdh'biaVs bf wrmfgli^ Iro'n dribtr vkHeb conAitionfe. Twenty P^^ces 
of If S C ^ bar iron, each 10 feet long, were cut out of the middle of twenty 
iron. These lO-feet lengths were cut into two parts of^^ feet each, and mArkecl with 
the same letter. A, B, C, &c. were first broken so as to get the avemge breaking 
strain. AJ, BJ, CJ were subjected to the constjapt action of three-fourths of the break- 
ing weight for five minutes. The load was then taken off, and they were afterwards 
broken. It will be seen that the breaking strain vjras about the same as before, thus 
prbving that the previous strain had not weakened them. 


1 


Experiment 1. 


1 ' " ' Tint. j 

Second. v ' tj 

Mlvic on 
the bin. 

[Hmemlbus 
of the bin. 

Br^hig* * 

iwelgbt 
in tona. 

UUimatff ! 
elongation 
of bar in 
inchei. 

' / 

Mark on 
the bars. 

Dimensions 
of the ban. 

BnUdAg 
weight 
in tons. 

. . ■ 1;. . ) > 

IJltimate elongation of ban in 
incl^ with ' 

i.,. — J 

A. 

'1-37 , 

33*73 

9:12 

A2:. 



33*75 

1-&6 

B. 

P$7 


9*12 

B2. 


‘ 33*00 

1*61 * ^ 

c. 

1-37 

33*23 

9*73^ 

C2, 


. 33*25 

: *J ' « l*56i t - 

D, 

1-37 

32*75 

9*22 

D 2. 


32*25 


E. 

1-37 

32*50 

9*22 

B*2.' 


J^S6 

' ' ‘‘ 1*75 ^ " 

F 

1*37 

33*25 

U»'50 

F2. 


33*00, 

.• / , ■ 1:^,' 1 

G. 

1-37 

32*75 

8-50 

G2. 


34'00 

l*6l 

H. 

1-37 

33*25 

10-61 

H2. 


-33*v50i 

, , 1<50' ' 

I. 

1*37 

33*50 

. «^*37; 

I*-.- 



- f ‘ 

J. 

1’37 

33*50 

9*22 

.^2. 


33*2d 

1*67 ^ 

K. 

1*37 

32*25 

8*00 

K 2. 


32*50 

n l»86i 

L 

1*37 

32*25 

7*60 

L.'fe,,« 


3;t^50 

2*00 

M 

1*37 

30*23 

002 s 

M 2, . 


,.32*75 

Broke mark 1*75 in s. c. 

iv|. 

N. 

A t## 

1*37 

34*25 

9*22 

N 2.' ’ 

'•**Jtv 

^ 34*90 

1*12 

O. 

1-37 

31*76 

7*61 

0 2. 


32*50 . 

- . 1-75 

P. 

1*37 

29*75 

10*00 

P2. 


' '3i**0 

1*75 

a 

R. 

1*37 

1*37 

33*50 

33*75 

9*22: 

9*73'' 

n 

* *«•<•) , ' 

ms 

• // r. 

S. 

1*37 

33*00 

9*12 

S 4. 


ss-td 

1*12 

T. 

1*37 

32*25 

8*76’' 


\ 5, 


2*18 

Mean ... 


32*87 

9-09 



12*81 

, 1-64 






!«aD 


to liii«h«s%9taMleiiiii» if;th|^eacpeiiiiifedtB tebbseiMtedi that! tileJIttvcBUMlqpfanjd 


In the second column the mean of the elongations, with of 25 tons, was only 

1‘6 inch, whereas the oltimate breaking strain was 38‘8'^Mk,‘'4VfAejrtl^ niBtHHn^ttn 

which the ■*“»**' 

ExpeHments made in the testing^macbine of Woolwich Dockyard to ascertain the 
effect upon iron-bolt staves or iron^.bariuto «|>ldnsile strain. The following results 


sho\ 

iron 

as in the first experiment, I ftb's of bn ihob diafheter S C 

■ .'.•it .;i : ,, . . :uj .If ..‘-.Mii-', : ■'"‘’•'■I 

•FxpertittlBht2."'' : i “** 

aes of 

DU 


First breakage. 

, Setmdbnfkage.", 

. Third bak^kagc^i : 

—1. . .. 

FonrOTfl^reakige. 

Re 
, fro 

need 

1 1-37 

n 


irsai? 

[ Tons. 

Stretch l» 
36 incbes. 

• n 

; t4m:' '* 

T — :■*■ 'T- 1 

^ 24 JilShM. 

, 'i-l- 

; 

Stretch in ^ 
15 4icheaJ 

... i.- 




ill. 


in. ' 

• 

■ iiii:''*' j 


ii 

i 

, 

1 

KWWi 

11 

Ill 

11 

•25 

1-25 

'■liW' ' ■ 

-j 

37*00 

'Sf25 
, 97± 

1-00 1 
-62 j 

38-75 

•40 
‘4l_ 


r""“ 

1 

1 

Lj 

1 

1 

■ 

33-75 

33-50 

33-50 

3stm 

30-25 

10-625 

H-375 

9-250 

Defective 

Defective 

.36*25 

34-6(> 

36-00 

36-50 

36-50 

•y2 

•25 

1*5 

• 62 ' 

‘ 36-5 ’ 

36- 75 

; 87-75.1 

37- 75 

1-50 
M20 ! 

" 06 '- j 

41-75 

' *w.:: 

3S-30 

-06. . 

1 


PIPMMI 

32-92 


35-57 

[ T* **<*'? 

37*21 


40-16 ' 



•24 


HQl 


] 23-94 

i., v.-":-,-,! 

; 35 - 86 :! 

■ ■ i .ii 

;i 


Mft'Sf 

29f20f» \ 

■ : 

‘ .a 
a 

: .a 


•90 

Th 

^ \ 7] : ^771 ^TTT? — J! 

: results of the above experimehts are highly interesrihg, as they not'bnl; 

con- 


withstanding the reduced sectional area of the lj»ars. These interesting facts are of 
considerable value, as they show that a severfe tensile strain is not injurious to the 
beaii|igpow(M^*5^^ extensor four t^^^ l In 


practfc< 
ance 
be a 
the nil 
It 

forced 
long 

length 


j o ■ " ■ > » • - 

« it may not be prudent to test bars and chains to their utmost limit ^ resist- 
it is however satisfactory to kiiow tlmiti'n casOS (rf^ eiDergeDQy<it&>8V|Kflri( i may 
iproacbed without iaewring serieos iisk of injury to th e ultim ate -stren gth of 
aterial. - j-.!', /. 

I further important to ob^rve^'tbat th^ dlongatic^ ^^ndt i^;J(r(^r^ti to the 
of eatansion ; thnh in bar F, experiment ttie elongation oi a ^d£ 4 : nches 
with 33*25 tons, is 10*5 ^cb^j* girin|| an elongatii^.,per of t and 

W58 ; ah" additional wSgb't ' orSRI& iibns produces an 

V t- .j i.fjun/ 


-XCt&, 
‘33*25 x 54’ 
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INTO ine $TKSNO!I« OP WROUOflT-tftON PLATES, 

eiongatioa of l'S5 inch in 36 incbiu length of bar, an elongation per unit of 

1,Ae 

weight and lengthsSgTjjj-^ll^ss'OISA ; that is, the elongation in this latter case is about 
three times that in the former. 

Experiments made to ascertain whether a shorter bar of iron is stronger than a 
longer one of the same kind and size, iftiis of an inch diameter, SC 


Experiment 3. 


Length between the iup|)cn 10 feet. j 

D&itin* 

guUhing 

miih. 

Stretch 
in 10 feet 

Breaking 

strain. 

Mean. 

Reduced at 
fracture. 

To else- 
where. 

Remarks, 


in. 

tons. 


tons. 

in. 

in. 



1. 

86*00 

33*00 



1 

1*25 

1 



86*75 

31*76 




1*18 



II 

86*86 

83*00 

32*S5 

32*00 


►38*81 

mjm 

1*25 

1 

^Mean of elongation 26 inches. 


87*60 

32*25 



B. 


1 


mm 

86*73 

3200 



1*06 


! 



Experiment 4. 


1 Length between the nippers 42 inches. | 

Distin- 

gnishing 

mark. 

Stretch in 
42 ineikes. 

Breaking 

strain. 

Mean. 

Reduced U 
fracture. 

To else- 
where. 

Remarks. 

R 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

in. 

9*50 

9*37 

10*25 

10*37 

8*62 

8*87 

tons. 

32*50 

33*00 

31*75 

31*50 

32*00 

32*00 

tons, 

U2*125 

J 

in. 

1*06 

B. 

1 

1*06 

R 

in. 

1*25 

B. 

B. 

F. 

F. 

>Mean of elongation 9*B inches* 


Experiment 5. 


1 Length between the nippers 36 inches. j 

Bistin. 

gvisbing 

mark. 

Stretch in 
36 inches. 

Breaking 

strain. 

Mean. 

Reduced at 
fracture. 

To else- 
where. 

Remarks. 

A. 

A. 

A* 

A* 

A. 

A* 

in. 

8*50 

8*75 

9*00 

9*12 

9*37 

8*87 

tons. 

32*25 

32*25 

31*25 

31*50 

33*50 

33*25 


in. 

1*06 

1 

F. 

B. 

B. 

in. 

1*25 

B- 

B. 

B. 

B. 

•V 

yMean of elongation 8*8 inches. 


MDCCCt. 






































iStretch^ 

BrMtUg 

-j 

Meta, 

Fi’ ' , ii 

R^obO 

‘'foelii* i 
vhm 

f 

'■fif! --I? *\» M'fi.r'ii '*uh j 

C 1* 

c«. 

C 3. 

C4. 

'Cu" 

c. 

in, 

6*00 

6-6e 

6‘IS 

6>18 

' 6’M. ' 

e-ar 

tOM. 

31-75 

31- 50 

32- 50 

31- 75 

32- 25 

loot. 

>^32-00 

in. 

. 1 

1-p^ B. 

•^1 

1 

: I , .i 

In. ' 
1-25 

F, 

*,i < 5 „i 

B. 

' jt -t 

■% 

►Mean of elongation 6-2 inohet. 

f ; I F' 1* A' ■' » t< ' > * . f 1 

✓ 


> ■, 


' Experimait f . 



gaiibing 

mark. 

Streidi in' 
10 inchet. 

Ureaking < 
strain. 

Mean. 

RethioMa# 

ftaetura. 

T»etan» 

where* 

Remarln. 

) ' ■ ^ , 1 

A. 

A. 

' A. 

A. 

A. 

Inl 

3- 87 

4- 62 
4-75 
4-00 
4-12 

tons. 

dM5 

32- 50 

30- 50 

31- 50 

33- 26 
33-75 

tons. 

►32-29 

in. 

, 1*06 

B. 

1 

hi 

1*25 

B. 

1-18 

1-25 

►Mean of elongation 4-2 inches. 

k ' ^ 

J 


Abstract of the foregoing. 


Length heSweeh 
the nippers. 

‘tBieakii^ stnun 
in tons. 

lieaa elongatioti 
in inches. 

in. 



J20 

32*21 

• '26 

42 

32-125 

9-8 

36 

32-35 

8*8 


32-00 

i 6-2 

10 

32-29 

4-2 


I As these experiments were made upon the same description of iron, it may be foii^y 
inferred that the length of a bar does not in any way affect its strength. j 


Reduction of the preceding Table.i 


Length of bar. 

Elongation. 

Elongation per 
unit of iciig^h. 

in. 


■ ' 

120 

26 

*216 : 

42 

9-8 

•233 

36 

8-8 

•244 

24 

6t 

-256 

10 

4-2 

•420 










<^® 


Here it appears that tbe rata of ^Mtpgtitioii jaf bam of vroogbt iron increases with 
the c ^cer aa c e wf tbwf-4^ftb>» thiw wbila-4t hac.af. 120 inches has jit -d<M>ga|iott of 
*216 Inch per unit of its length, a bar hf 10 inches has an elongation of *42 i4ch par 
unit ^f its length, or nearly do^le what it is in the former case. The relation be- 
tweei^ the length of and its niaximam elongation per nttit^ may be approximately ex- 
pressed by the following formula, via. — , 


I 


, 2*5 

where L represents the length of the bar, and i the elonga tio n par lunt |ai|gtb of 
the btir. 1 

These results are of some value, as they exhibit the ductility of wrought iron at a 
low temperature, and also the greatly increased strength which it exhibits with a re- 
duced section under severe strain. 

On some future occasion we may refer to this subject in order to show the l^eariii^ 
powets of wrought iron when compared with its elongated transverse aectsoit when 
reduded by forces sufficient to ensure fracture. i 

The following experiments were made to determine the transverse strength of^^eamos, 
recommended by Mr. Kbnnedy of Liverpool, for supporting the dedts of iron idiipa. 


Experiment 8. — October 10, 1845. 

On a malleable mm beam, of the annexed seotiomd form, 11 foet 7 indie4 long, 
and 1 1 feet between the supports. 

Dimensions at a= 1 *000 in. x 2| in. 

Dimensions at 5= *325 in. x 7 in. 

Dimensions at c= *380 in. x 4 in. 

Weight of beam =227 Ihs. 

Weight of sbackle=885 lbs. 


Weight 
in lbs. 

Deflection 
in inches. 

Deflection 

load 

removed. 

BemarVs. 

885 
je,581 
4,317 
6,050 
7,743 
9,493 i 
11,953 
19,955 

•04 

•19 

•90 

•96 

•35 

•46 

•60 

'09 i 

1 

Witb this weight the beam became diatortdd, and continuing the weight for 
some time, the deflection kept increasing nn^l it bent laterally so as to be no 
longer able to sustain the load. 

, 1 

Ultimate deflection = *69* 



1 . _ ' \ 



4 Z2 









8inc^ long, and 10 feet between the suppOTts. ^rmi^rii!^ > H n ‘n jjt *(• 

WBn8ioij(| a^ b^ ,;?^j|n.X8 JBV.! ! .i.l !' 

^ensiovflg^ ?=? ..if'l' 

tKMd g^ t : of beam^y^y 4b»- n, »,' ' . m''.i'.V^ 

Weijrbt of 



In both these experiments the beams yielded to lateral deflection, showing certain 
de^ts of form arising from want of lateral strength and breadth hi tM' tbfy’itfld 



ijMaftfeaKfijMrWk twain' %T fti4l?«#’t«e *^,*10 m'j ffifcfte8*lliti)^’atfd ito'&et 
between the supports. r'>io-i.|if-' »t(» it , w/!.'d w>\ (U fint. '^>vA - ,il'«f.f 

Thickn«s;‘«ifeIM)W'y.y2-7ft 
Thickn«fe, '*88o’{n.x'' 

Weight of beumtS^fej^tlm.'''’ “* * 

1 i •iH >!/{». vd'' t'i Jd'ir>7/ 



14,728 -SAG 
16,407 ‘250 


< p 

j r'oK f 

« { 



: ; 

li- 




or* 


V 

> 

( 4 

• d 


o* J ** 

•0E5; 

tO'Hw 


I next four minutes *10 ; and in four minutes more it had sunk to *34« 

Eg, 387 -590 t - 

y3,046 . . .^. . _ ^ Bent Js^ni% upwards of E*6S ^ pnp«»nmpnr was cUsnoa 

- 1 L oiLd-. j Jjxl u:....Li^bJ j;„. r : 1 }.V i! 

} , r{t jnii' *’ ’ .’H nn'd '♦!< 

— ,.j.^ 7 y ' n Tr-mT m o<? 

In these experiments it will be necessary to i*emark, that they were made with the 
narrow flange uppermost ; a position rather favourable to the strength than other- 
wise, on account of the increased area of the top flange, which is equal to 275 inches ; 
and the bottom flange is only rs inch, a cii*cumstance (deduced from subsequent 
experiments) favourable to the resisting powei*8 of a wrought-iron beanie 


Manchester^ April 10, 1850. 
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XXXVL On the Mutual Relatims of the Vital and Physical Forces 
By William B, Carpenter, iHO,, F.GjS., 

Emminer in Physiology and Compamtim Anatomy in the University <f London. 

Received June 20,— <Read June 20, 1860. 

L Introductory Remarks. 

The degree to which the phenomena of Life are dependent upon Physical 
has been a subject of inquiry and speculation among scientihc investigators of almost; 
every school. That many of the actions taking place in the living body are con- 
formable to the laws of mechanics^ has been hastily assumed as justifying the con^ 
elusion that all its actions are mechanical ; and hence arose the iatro^mathematical 
doctrines^ which obtained considerable currency among the physicians and physio- 
logists of the seventeenth century -f*. In like manner, the fact that many of the 

The author thinks it due to himself to state, that tlie inquiry whose results are embodied in this paper 
has been occupying his attention for some years ; in proof of which he may cite the following passage item a 
review of Prof. MaxTSueex’s ** Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of Living Beings,*' contributed by him to 
the ** British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review " for Jan, 1848 (p. 235):—" There can be no doubt that 
the present tendency of scientific invesrig^tion is to show a much more intimate relation than has been com- 
monly supposed to exist between vital and physical agencies ; and to prove that, whilst the former are of a 
nature altogether peculiar, they are yet dependent upon conditions supplied by tbe latter. And tha move 
closely tliese phenomena are invesrigated, the more intimate and uniform does that dependence appesur; so 
that we seem to have the general conclusion almost forced upon us, that the vital forces of various kinds bear 
the same relation to the several physical forces of the inorganic world, that they bear to each other ; the great 
and modification or transformation being effected by their passage, so to speak, through the genn of 

the organic structure, somewhat after the same fashion that heat becomes electricity when passed through cer- 
tain mixtures of metals/* Of the paper communicated by Dr. Fowlee to the British Association at its last 
meeting (September 1849) under the title—" If Vitality be a Force having Clorrelationswith the Forces, Che- 
mical Afifinities, Motion, Heat, Light. Electricity, Magnetism, Gravity, so ably shown by Professor Gaova to be 
modifications of one and tbe same Force ? **— he has no more knowledge than that which he has obtained from the 
short abstract of it in tlie Report of that meeting, published since the greater part of his own paper had been 
written ; and wbiUt it is evident from that abstract that Dr. Fowjlee has been pursuing the same line of inves- 
tigation with himself, and with somewhat of the same results, he has not thought this a sofiicient reason for 
keeping back his own communication from the Royal Society. For he thinks it will appear* from the extract 
he has cited, that he may fairly claim priority in the enunciation of the idea ; and he ventures to beheve that 
the systemaric working out of that idea, which he has attempted in this paper, will give it a claim to the con- 
sideration of physicists and phyaiolog^sti, such as it scarcely derives from the treatment which it Jms received 
from Dr. Fowleb— so far, at least, ss the author can judge from the abstract referred to. (Sec toe SvppUmm- 
tsry Nats, p. 757.) 

f " The body/* says Dr. Bosroex (History of Medidne, p. 166), " was regsrded simply as a machine com- 
posed of a certain system of tubes j and calculations were made of their cUameter, of the friction of the ffuids in 
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cbaeges of composition which take place within living bodies are analogous to those 
occurring externally to them, was assumed by another party as the foundation of the 
hypotberis that aU the phenomena of life are of the nature of Chemical actions ; and 
of that hypothesis the iairo-chemictU doctrines which superseded the system of Galbn, 
and which held their ground under various modifications for several centuries, were 
the natural expressions *. The insufficiency of either of these hypotheses, or of both 
them combined, to explain the phenomena of life, gave origin to a third, which 
was undoubtedly mure correct in its fundamental conception than either of its pre- 
decessors bad been ; the position assumed being, that the phenomena of each living 
body proceed from a vital agency, or anima, peculiar to each organized structure, 
and having nothing in common with chemical or mechanical principles The 
sect of the Vitalists, however, did not steer clear of the exclusiveness which had been 
the great fault of the chemists and physicists ; but, in looking at every action of 
the living body as the immediate result of vital agency, claimed for that agency 
much that is clearly attributable to the operation of chemical and physical forces. 

Among modern Physiologists there is a distinct recognition of the fact, that many 
of the phenomena of living bodies may be placed in the same category with those 
of inanimate matter, and that such are not otherwise affected by vital agency than 
as this prepares or modifies the conditions under which they occur. But there is also 
a distinct recognition of the fact, that living bodies present a large class of phenomena 
which are altogether peculiar to them, and which can only be attributed to agencies 
of which the inorganic world is altogether independent ; and hence has arisen the 
notion of vital agtncy as the foundation of Physiological science, just as the notion 
of affmijj is the foundation of Chemistry, and tliat of mutual attrattion of General 
Physics. And putting aside all hypothetical considerations with regard to the 
abstract nature of that agency. Physiologists have been aiming to determine the laws 

pawing dong them, of the size of the particles and the pores, the amount of retardation arising from friction 
and other mechanical causes, while the doctrines of deriration, revulsion, lentor, obstruction, and resolution, 
with others of an analogous kind, all founded upon mechanical principles, were the almost universal language 
of both physuaana and phjrsiolog^ts towards the close of the seventeenth century.*’ 

*' " llie leading principle of the chemists,” says Dr. Bostock (op. cit. p. 138), " was, that Uie living body is 
subject to the same cbemicd laws with inanimate matter, and that all the phenomena of vitality may be explained 
by the operation of these laws." The chemical physicians of the seventeenth century held " that the operationa 
of the living body are all guided by chemical actions, of wbich one of the most important and the most universal 
is fermentation. The states of health and disease were supposed to be ultimately referable to certain fermenta- 
tions, which took place in the blood or other fluids ; while these fluids themselves were the result of speetfie 
fermentations, by wbich they were elaborated from the elements of which "the body is composed ” (op. ek. 
p.167). 

•f " We are told,” says Dr. Bossoex (op. cit. p. 176), •* that the anima sujierintends and directs every part 
of the animal^conomy from hs first formation ; that it prevents or repairs injuries, counteracts the effects of 
morbid muses, or tends to remove them when actually present, yet that we are unconscious of its existence ; 
and timt, while it manifests every attribute of reason and design, it is devoid of these qualities, and », in fiset, 
a necessary and unintelligent agent.” 
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netiaso, 0^tio8» and Hiermotics, have underigtHKe doriag tliRt period, imd of theaccama- 
ktioa foots which more or less distinctly iodioate the existence of such lelations 
te thiose who know how to read them ar^t. Amongst those who have laboured 
most Anccemfnlly in this line of inquiry, Prof. Faraday stands |Nre-eroinent ; but the 
author is not aware that any other attempt has been made tojbnmlarixe the entire 
aeries of ithese mutual relations, than that which has been put forth by Prof. Gsove 
in his abort treatise * On the Corrdation of Physical Forces in which be seeks to 
establish that the various imponderable agencies, or the affections of mattw wbksb 
oonsdtute the -audn objects of experimental physics, vis. heat, light, electricity, mag- 
Detisa)»'cboaaieai affinity, and motion, are idl correlative or have a reciprocal depend- 
ence ^t^thataritber, taken abstractedly, can be said to be the essential or proximate 
cause of the others, but that either may, as a force, produce or be convertible into 
the other; thus heat may mediately or immediately produce electricity, electricity 
mAy produce beat, and so of the rest *’ (p. 8). 

. That the same view might be probably applied to the mutual relatirms of some of 
the ¥it^ foroes, did not escape Prof. Grovr's sagacity, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing passage near the conclusion of his emay:< — “ 1 believe that the same princj|des 
and mode of reasoning might be applied to the organic, as well as the inorganic 
worlds and that muscular force, animal and vegetable beat, &c., might, and at some 
time will, be shown to have similar definite correlations; but 1 have purposely 
avoided this subject, as pertaining to a department of science to which I have not 
devoted roy attention ” (p. 49). The forces here alluded to by Prof. Grovb, however, 
-«-those of muscular motion and heat, — are really physical in their manifestations, 
though generated in living bodies ; the purely vital operatious of growth, development, 
and reproduction are not even named by him ; and not the sUgbtest bint is given by 
him of the existence of any such relation between the Vital and Pbysicsi forces, as 
it is the chief ubject of this paper to establish. 

fielievingv as the author himself does, that all force which does not emanate from 
the wiK of created sentient beings, directly and immediately proceeds from the Will 
of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Creator (which is evidently the idea entertained 
by LocKH*),-»and looking therefore at what we are accustomed to call the physical 
forces, 'OS so many modi aperandi of one and the same agency, the creative and sus- 
taining will of the Deity, — be does not feel the validity of the objections which have 
been raised by some to whose opinions on philosophical questions he attaches great 
weight, against the idea of the absolute metamorphosis or conversion of forces. In 
deference to those opinions, however, be would here say in limine that bis present 
object is to show, that the same relatim (in whatever way defined) exiats among 
the several vital forces, whose operation may be traced in living bodi^.. as exists 
amoBg; the physical; and that the vital and physical forces are themselves con- 
nected ilqr-d .similar lelationsfaip. And as a niode of repressing that refotionsfaip 
’ * Hnnum Undentealiag', Book n. Cfaap. xxL 0» Pmmt, f 4 . ■ .. > 
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wiiboat any hypothetical assomptioD^ be would state bis idea of tbe ** eorreiaticm ** €£ 
two forces^ A and B, to be this ;----that A, operating upon a certain form of matter, 
ceases to manifest itself, but that B is developed in its stead 5 and tbat, vice vered^ B, 
operating upon some other form of matter, ceases to manifest itself, but tbat A is re- 
produced in its stead. The idea of correlation also involves that of d certain d^niie 
ratio or equivalent between the two forces thus mutually interchangeable ; so tbat 
the measure of force B, which is excited by a certain exertion of force A, shall, in its 
turn, give rise to the same measure of force A as that originally in operation. Thus, 
when an electric current is set in motion (to use the common phraseology) by gal- 
vanic action, the amount of chemical decomposition which it will efifect bears a pre-^ 
cise correspondence {cceteris paribus) with the amount of zinc which haS undergone 
oxidation ; chemical action thus exciting electricity, which in its turn reproduces the 
original equivalent of chemical action. In like manner, when water at 212^ is con- 
verted into steam, the heat which it receives is no longer manifested as heat, but 
mechanical force is developed in its stead, and this in a certain definite ratio ; as 
soon, however, as the steam, losing its elasticity by condensation, returns to tbe 
condition of water, the original equivalent of heat is again developed, its mechanical 
force being no longer manifested. 

Whether we regard it as most consonant to our ideas of the nature of force, to con- 
sider the one force, in any such case, as itself becoming latent^ whilst it excites an 
equivalent measure of a force of another kind which was previously dormant ^ — or 
whether we consider that the one force is actually converted into the other, and tbat 
there is really no such condition as ^jlormant or latent force, — the fact of the mutual 
relationship, and the definite character of tbat relationship, remains the same; and 
it is upon this, rather than upon any hypothetical representation of it, that tbe author 
wishes chiefly to insist. Although, therefore, the terms conversion ’’ and meta- 
morphosis will be occasionally employed in the present paper, as the most convenient 
modes of expressing the author’s meaning, he is desirous that it should be understood 
that he does not desire to imply anything else than the existence of the relationsbtp 
just defined. 

One more preliminary remark is necessary, upon a point on which Prof: Geovx has 
not thought it requisite strongly to dwell ; namely, the necessity for a certain fnederial 
substratum as the medium of the change in question. ITius, to take a familiar case, 
the correlation of Electricity and Magnetism is indicated by tbe developomt of 
magnetic attractions and repulsions in Iron, when a current of electricity is made to 
circulate around it. In like manner, tbe correlation between Heat and Electricity is 
shown in the disturbance of electric equilibrium, which ensues on th^ application of 
h^t to bars of certain dissimilar metals (especially bismuth and antimony) in con- 
tact with each other. The iron, in the first case, is the necessary medium for tbe 
development of the magnetic force by electricaty ; as the bars of disdmilar metds are 
in the second, for the development of the electric force by beat. So, again, in the 
♦ 5 a2 
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(sjMMdIed) nagne^atioD of light bf Prof. Faraday, it seems neoessaiy that the aaag- 
aeUe foeee slmald act through some material substratum, in order to produtm any 
efieot Ujpon the luminous ray; the intensity of the effect varying aceording to the 
medium employed. — ^This consideration will be found of great importance here^ 
after, when the mutual relations of the Physical and Vital forcag are brought under 
discussion. 

11. Mutual Relations of the VUal Forces. 

Our clearest idea of the agencies essentially concerned in the production of vital 
phenomena, is derived from the study of the history of the development of any single 
organism ; and it will be convenient to take that of the Plant in the first instance, as 
presenting us with these phenomena in their least complex assemblage. 

The germ -of a Cryptogamic plant, when set free from its parent, is a minute particle, 
s^parentiy homogeneous in its character, but probably a cell in the earliest stage of 
development. — 'I. The first change which we witness, is its growth or enlargement ; 
and this, when analysed, is found to involve several distinct operations. 1. The germ, 
under , the. influence of light, decomposes carbonic acid, and unites its carbon with 
the eleraents of water ; at the same time decomposing ammonia, and uniting its azote 
with nxygen, hydrogen and carbon derived from the sources just named ; thus form- 
ing organic compounds, such as no operation of ordinary chemistry has yet been able 
fouraitate. 2. These organic compounds, at first in the condition of crude amy- 
laoeous and albuminous substances, need to be rendered plastic or organizable, by the 
process .of assimilation, before they are fit to be applied to the extension of the living 
structure. 3. The organization of this plastic material then takes place, by which its 
materials are withdrawn from the fluid, and incorporated with tbe solid texture ; and 
in this procew they become fully possessed of the properties of tbe fobric of which they 
form part. 4. At the same time, a further process of organic transformation may gene- 
qate other compounds, which occupy tbe cavity of the cell, and which are not destined 
to undergo, organization, but are secreted or set apart for some ulterior purpose. In 
these, as in tbe organic compounds first generated, it is probable that the elements 
are arranged according to the laws of chemical affinity, although no agency but that 
ofailiving oiganized body has yet been found capable of bringing about their com- 
bination la these inodes. 

'Thus we have in operation, in the simple growth of a vegetable cell, a force closdy 
allied to chemical affinity, but so far different that it can only be exerted through a 
living organism ; a force of assimilation or vital transformation ; and a force of ocga- 
ni^tion and complete vitalization. In speaking of them as distinct forces, it is <miy 
ip^n;^ to affirm that their manifestations are diverse ; for it cannot but be observed 
that they are all niutually dependent, and that they form part of a continuous serimi 
of pbenoinena which have but one ostensible cause, — tbe action of light and beat 
upon a living cell,— and but one destiny, the growth of that cell. 
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IL The multiplieaiion of tbe cell, by spontaneous division or fissitm, is a process 
intimately connected with its growth, imd takes place under precisely the same 
iiidoences. It is by tiiis kind of multiplication, that tbe simpler forms of vegetation 
are chiefly extended ; and that tbe “germinal mass” is produced in tbe higher, tbe 
component ceils of which, resembling each other in all their ostensible characters, 
seem to be nothing else than repetitions of that in which they all originated. . 

III. But from this homogeneous germinal mass, a complex and heterogeneous 
fabric is gradually evolved, of which the several parts or organs present wide diver- 
sities in structure and endowments. In this process of evolution or 
(which obviously differs essentially both from growth and multiplication) it is usual - 
to regard two separate agencies as in operation ; namely, Morphological Tkaa^ot^ 
motion, which is concerned in the evolution of the several organs of which tbe entire 
body is composed ; and Histological Transformation, the operation of which is limited 
to the component tissues of which these several organs are made up. It appears to 
tbe author, however, that, strictly speaking, there is but one such force ; the form 
as well as the composition of each organ being determined by the development of 
particular tissues, and by their multiplication ia one direction rather than another; be 
would therefore consider that tbe transformation of the simple primordial cells into 
other forms of tissue is the only indication of a distinct force which is manifested in 
tbe development of the fabric. Its assumption of its complete and perfect structure, 
is tbe result of that perfect harmony and balancing of tbe several forces of growth, 
multiplication, and transformation, which indicates, in the most distinct ami unmia- 
takeable manner, tbe controlling and sustaining action of an intelligent mind, acting 
in accordance with a determinate plan*. 

In tbe life of tbe fully-developed organism, we have still to trace, the persistence of 
the same phenomena; for this is entirely made up of tbe vital manifestations Of its 
component parts ; and these, in tbe plant, are either cells of various forms, or are 
tubes formed by the coalescence of cells, which minister simply to tbe conveyance 
of liquids. The vegetable physiologist has long been familiar with the fact, that all 
the operations of the most truly vital nature are performed in ceUs, which have not 
dqmrted in any considerable degree from their primitive type. These operations do 
not essentially differ in the most elaborate vegetable structure, from those which are 
performed in tbe simplest plants, and in tbe earliest stage of development of tbe mme 
complex ; the chief diffisrence being, that the prod pets of tbe actions of individual 'cells 

* Hie tern “ fpmforce" hw been employed by Mr. Paost (Lectures on Repair and Rqwodaction) tjo de- 
signate the power which each germ possesses “ to develops itself into the perfection of an appropriate specific 
form.” The author has elsewhere shown (Brit, and For. Med..Chir. Review, Oct. 1649, p. 413) that this 
tdnn cannot be logically nnderstood as anything else than " a comprehensive expresuon of ell the' individual 
fisMes which are aepanataly concerned in the evolution, maintenance, and reparation of a living bting.*" And so 
far &>» regarding the 'adialeiaaee ndaeh produces the evotution as beiog poaseaaed by, or aa reaidiogdii; tise 
germ, it wUl be the acUbor'aolgeet to prove that it ia cl srtemef origin. > u < > 
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afeMBfdojNNi fdF'<>tber purposes in the economy, insteRd of being ap|>ropriated by 
the cells aJ<me. Thus the cells of the sp(mgioles absorb the water, and tboRe the 
gi<eea eab^hces obtain the carbon (from the carbonic add of the atmosphere), which 
aee required for the nutrition of the entire fabric ; and it is especially in the cells of 
the leaves that those assimilating processes are performed, whereby the plastic fluid 
is prepared, at the expense of which the organization of new tissue may take place 
elsewhere, or flom which the cells in remote portions of the fabric may draw the 
materials of their peculiar secretion. So, again, we And that the process o( multi- 
plication of ceHs is limited to certain parts in which the actions of growth are most 
aetivdly going on ; and that a large proportion of the solid fobric is composed of 
structaies wMch have ceased to take any active share in the performance of the vital 
functions, and which retain their integrity simply because they are not exposed to 
mfloenoes that would occasion their decomposition. ' 

£ver3wbere it is to be noticed, that if the condition of the tissued is such as to 
cause it to be changed by the play of the ordinary chemical affinities, it can only re- 
tain its nernHti character so long as it is performing vital actions; and when these 
cease, it either undergoes decay (which is the case with the softer tissues), or it be- 
comes transformed into a substance which resists decay, as is seen in the conversion 
o£*^ siqt-WCod^’ into " heart-wood” by the filling-up of the woody tubes with sclero- 
gcm, TeSinous secretions, &c., which have little tendency to decomposition. And it 
will’beobtenredj too, that the combined influence of warmth, air, and moisture, which 
favotan the rapid decay of dead tissue, is that which most promotes the growth of 
the Irving plant. - Further, the more rapid and energetic are the processes of growth, 
the soemer (genendly speaking) are they succeeded by decomposing changes ; this is 
seen especially ia.tbe Fungi, whose growth is more speedy, and whose degeneration 
is more immediately consequent upon the completion of their term of life, than that 
of way itber tribe of plants ; and it is seen also in cases in which the leaves have 
been forced Into extraordinary activity by an excess of beat and light, their death 
And exuviation being thus induced at a comparatively early period. Conversely, if 
the 'tital opeiations be retarded by the withdrawal of the external agencies' on which 
tb^ are dependent, we find that the life of the structure is proportionatty pctdongcd, 
and the decomposing changes are retarded accordingly; this is semi in tiiewidl- 
known feet, ttot a bouquet of flowers may be made to preserve its appearance of 
freshness for some time longer whqp kept in a dark room than it would do if e^Miaed 
to light. These facts, and many others which might be cited, indicate that evmy 
int^^l part of the living fabric possesses within itself a capacity of being so acted 
on by external agencies, that the very forces which would tend to decompose aad 
destroy it if it were dead, only excite it to vital activity if it be aUve ; bat that <tbui 
capacity lasts no longer tbrni the completion of its own term of growth, eveiy ittdi- 
mdual cell being destined to pass throogh a certain series of changes, the coesplelioD of 
which leaves it at the mercy of the physical and chemical agendes to which it may 
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happen to be eabjected ; and tbe daration of its life being imrereely propoitkuMd to 
the rapidity with wbicb these operations are performed. 

In addition to the phenomena included under the general term of growth or de* 
yelopment, we have to study those wbicb constitute the proper generative process. 
This af^tears to consist, as tbe author has elsewhere shown*,- .in tlw neatniou of tbe 
contents of two of the cells which bad been previously separated by tthe ifMoeess of 
fission. In the simplest tribes of plants, it would seem as if'.elfitbe eells thus 
springing from tbe same primordial source, were capable of perfonhittgitfaeigeneRH- 
tive act by “ conjugation but this capability, like other endowincoAS) is .limited in 
tbe higher plants to particular groups of cells, which are developed in Qtigans distiiMtt- 
from those concerned in the acts of nutrition, and are obviously .seti apart from- the 
first for the performance of the act of generation alone. i i * .r' 

Various kinds of motion, again, are performed by the ageitey the vegetaiMe 
structure, although these are less remarkable than they are in ^min>ala^ From the 
extended researches of Prof. Schlbidbn it appears probable tliat witbin etyer^tceilvAt 
some stage of its formation, a circulation of fluid takes place*)^, wbieb Sftsustamed by 
agencies that cannot be regarded as mechanical, and that are intimately connected with 
the formative processes ; varying in its rate with the general activity of those pirn- 
cesses, and only ceasing with their cessation. Wherever a cytoblast exists, the cur* 
rents radiate from it and return to it agmn ; in other cases (as- tbe Chara) they are 
observed to extend over the whole lining of the cell-wall ; in both oases bdng con- 
nected with the part that shows tbe greatest vital activity. Tbe zooipores of various 
inferior Algm are covered with cilia, by the vibration of which these bodies are cai^ 
ried through the water, and deposited at a distance from their parent. These 
spores are minute cells, formed within certain cells of tbe parent fabric; and liberated 
by their rupture. So, again, the spiral filaments long since observed iu the Cbara- 
ceae, the Hepaticae, and in Mosses, and more recently discovered -in thejFnoaceee 
and in Ferns, have a peculiar independent movement, wbieb seems , obviously, des- 
tined to difiuse them, and thus to bring them into contact witli the germ-cells which 
they are to fertilize. Each of these spiral filaments is developed within a -distinot 
cell. And lastly, in certain plants, both of high and low organization, senrible-movn- 
ments are occasionally to be witnessed, which are immediately due to cbaagCaiof 
form in their component cells ; these changes of form being sometiinies spoataoeons, 
that is, occurring as a part of the regular series of the vital operations of those cells, 
and not directly excited by any external influences, as we see in . thd! rhythmical 
movements of the Oscillatoriw, and being sometimes consequent upon aneolmnksal 
or other irritations applied to tbe cells which exhibit them, as ia the case of the: clo- 
sure of tbe fly-trap of the Dimcea, but not being at all tbe less dffmndriiit upon the 
viUd endowments of those cells, which cease to exhibit them when thrir vital activity 
is diminiritod. The folding of the leaves of the Mimosa pudioa i^pears to take . place 

‘ . ' - 4 . t ; ^ ^ \ , 1 • . ; ' ‘ ^ ! ',s 

• Brit, and For, Med«*CluT. Review, Oct. 1849, p 346. t Ptinciplen af Bcienti&c Botany, p. 954 
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spontaaeoosly in some cases,, and to be ad. i^ited.pbonow^on ia oitbon, tfaos c<»n. 
bining the characters of both cla^ of moFemeot, and sbowmg.th^.depoBdeaoe on 
similar properties of the contractile cells. , , 

Further, in many of the higher plants, and also in aniiqids, we. witness moveownts 
of fluid through a capillary network, which must be wholly or in part doe to the ■ritai 
relations of the fluid and the tissues through which it is carried ; no physical agency 
being capable of entirely accounting for these movements, and some of them taking 
place under circumstances, which, as in the case of the rotation within the cells of 
the Cfaara, &c., seem to exclude the idea of such agency. Thus the cyclom of 
Schultz (a recent observation upon which, apparently free from all fallacy, has bocoi 
recorded by Prof. Balfour, * Manual of Botany,’ p. 128), whether or not an universal 
phenomenon, seems unquestionably tp present the spectade of a rapid capiUaryrcin- 
eolation, not maintained by any vis a tvrgo, but depending upon forces oonnocted 
with the viud endowments of the parts through which it takes place. The movemeiit 
of nutritive fluid in the canals excavated in the tissues of many of the lower Animats^ 
in like manner, seems to, be bat little, dependent on mechanical propnlsion, and to 
be chiefly maintained by some power originating in the living tissues. And even the 
capillary circulation of the highest anitoals, in which the regular flow is sustiuned by 
the propulsive power pf the heart, exhibits certain residual phenomena, — such as local 
accelerations and stagnations, — ^whicb cannot be attributed to changes in the rate or 
power of the heart’s contmetions, and indicate the existence of influences arising oBt 
of the vital relations of the nutritious, fluids to the tissues through which its move* 
ment takes place ; — this movement being most active when the formative actions of 
the part are being most eneigeticaliy performed, and exhibiting a retardation as soon 
as any influence depressed tbeni*. 

Hie forces concerned in the gfowth, development, and movements of Animals appear 
tp be essentially tbe same with those whose existence has thus been traced in plants. 
The animal, however, deriving Us nutriment from organic compounds previously 
elaborated, does not perform that preliminary operation, which is so remaricably inter* 
mediate between chemical and vital agency, viz. the production of ternary and qua- 
ternary compounds, of complex atomic constitution, by the union of their elements. 
But in animals we And an addition^ power, termed Nervous Agency, nothing analo- 
gous to which exists in plants ; this power, related on the one hand to the consdons 
mind, to which it communicates impressions derived from tbe external world, is also 
related, in a very remarkable manner, to the vital endowments of the orgaaj$m. in 
general, as will be presently seen, and particularly to tbe contractile tissues ; the moat 
perfect form of which {the striated muscular fibre) is usually called into aoBm 
through its instrumentality,. in obedteaoe to mental impulses. < 

• *• Hutt such ia ike cate, mutt be tdtdtted, tilt mtbor by all Phyriologitts tad PKd>oUi|iiM trlio 

atudy the phenomena of the capOlaty oirenlathiti, wliether Dr ttot' they be diapoaed to adnut tlw of 

hypotfaaaia of “ vital attractiona and repulaiont ” fiat been Offered by Vtot Auaoii aa an ex}ihitii^n of 

thia order of phenomena. ’ ' ' 
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In order to meet the more varied reqnirements of the Animal organism, a miidh 
larger proportion of its tissues undergoes various transformations, so as to depart 
more or less widely from the original cellular type, than we find to be the case in the 
plant ; still it is no less true in the animal than in the plant — as proved by the re- 
searches of Schwann, extended and confirmed as they have been in this particular 
by the researches of all subsequent histologists — that all the tismes possessing distinctly 
vital endowments^, originate, directly or indirectly^ in the transformation of ceUs. And 
further, it may be stated, that all the most active vital dperations, in the Animal as 
in the Vegetable organism, are performed by tissues which retain their original cetlu^ 
lar constitution with little or no change^. 

The several modifications of vital force which have now been enumerated will be 
found, when closely examined, to have a very intimate mutual relationship, however 
dissimilar may be the phenomena they produce. In the first place they are all ex- 
erted, even in the most highly organized living being, through a common instrumen- 
tality, the simple cell. Secondly, the entire assemblage of cells making up the totality 
of any organism, have all a common parentage; being linearly descended from the 
single primordial cell in which the organism originated. Thirdly, they are mani- 
fested in connection with each other, in those single-celled organisms, which are the 
lowest meinl)ers of the two kingdoms respectively, and in which there is no sepa- 
ration or specialization of function. — Hence we may express them collectively under 
the general term of Cellforce ; and seem entitled to affirm that each is a particular 
modus operandi of the same force as that which is concerned in cell-formation J. 


* It may now be considered as a well-established fact, that the simple fibrous tissues may originate m A 
structureless blastema, and may be produced by its fibrillation, without passing through the intermediate. cqi|- 
dition of cells. But these tissues cannot be regarded as possessing any truly vital endowments ; their proper- 
ties being simply physical, and their uses in the economy merely mechanical. 

t This general proposition was first advanced by the author in regard to the operations in which otganic life 
consists (and which arc common, therefore, to plants and animals), in his ** Report on the Origin and Fttnetiods 
of Cells" in the Brit, and For. Med. Review for January 1843. The subsequent discovery of the ^eelliikr 
composition of the ultimate fibrilla of striated muscular fibre, by himself and Prof. Shakpjey contemporaneously, 
and the accumulation of various facts relative to the existence of cells or cell-nuclei at the peripheral extremir 


ties of the afferent nerves, as well as in the central organs, seem to justify the assertion that unmetamorpho^^ 
cells are the active agents in the production of Muscular and Nervous force ; in the former case ejecting con- 


traction by their change of form, and in the latter developing nerve-force, which is transmitted alofig the fibres 


as its conductors. 


t The author is particularly desirous tliat be should be understood as implying by the term **cell»f6rcs," 
not that the force is produced or generated by the cell, but that the growth of the cell is the mo$t general 
objective manifestation of that force, and that the cell affords the ordinary instrumental condition for its exer- 
tion, though there can be no doubt that tlie force may be exerted in many cases in which cell-development 
does not take place. The use which he would make of the term is just that which is commOhly tnfide bf the 
term ''Engine-power;*’ every one knowing that the steam-engine possesses no power itself, but that it is 
simply the instrument most commonly employed, because the most convenient and advantageous yf t devised# 
for the application of the expansive force of steam, generated by the application of heat, to the productioa of 
mechanical motion. ‘ < 
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This inference derives a remarkable confirmation from a series of facts, which indi* 
cate that when that specializution of function takes place, which has been mentioned 
as a characteristic of the higher organisms, the cells which become the instruments 
of some one particular kipd of operation seem to lose their other endowments, — as if 
the expenditure of the vital force of each cell upon any one purpose, unfitted it for 
any other agency. Thus the assimilating cells (whether floating in the nutrient fluids, 
or included in the absorbent glandulae), whose function it is to convert the raw material 
supplied by the food into organizablejp/ama, exercise little or no purely chemical trans- 
formation ; they do not undergo change of form ; they do not exert any mechanical 
or nervous power; and they do not reproduce their kind. So, again, the cells which 
are specially endowed with the power of multiplication^ seem to possess no other spe- 
cial vital endowment ; simply receiving the nutriment which has been prepared for 
them by other agencies, and applying it to the production of new cells, which, if 
themselves possessed of more special endowments, do not reproduce themselves. Of 
this we see an example in the first development of the embryonic structure, the cells 
of which rapidly multiply by the process of fission, up to the time at which histological 
transformations commence, and then this multiplication almost or entirely ceases ; so 
that (as in the case of the insect, whose larva is an embryonic mass of very rapid 
production, composed almost entirely of cells destined to undergo histological change 
during the metamorphosis) the perfect structure may be even smaller than that from 
which it is developed. In the formation of new parts which make their appearance 
at a subsequent time, the same rule generally holds good, viz. that their foundation is 
laid in a mass of cells which rapidly multiply up to a certain point without histo- 
logical transformation, and then undergo histological transformation with little further 
multiplication. But the most striking illustrations of this principle are perhaps to be 
derived from those cases, in which a continual production of cells possessed of some 
special endowment goes on during adult life. Thus it is necessary for every act of 
secretion^ that a new formation of secreting cells should take place within the ultimate 
follicles of glands. These ultimate follicles are really to be regarded (as shown by 
Prof. Goodsir^) in the light of parent-cells, which produce the true secreting cells 
in proportion as the materials of their growth are supplied by the blood. Now tlwse 
parmUcells themselves possess no secreting power ^ their vital farce being en^dy ex- 
pended in the production of the true secreting cells. On the other hand, the true 
secreting cells possess no reproductive power^ but die and are cast off when they have 
reached their maturity ; as if their whole vital force were expended in the secreting 
process^ which is itself nothing else than a portion of the act of growth. This wiU be 
found, the author believes, to be the type of a large order of facts, of which some 
others will be presently noticed. Again, the cells which are endowed with the spe- 
cial reproductive power, exercised in the true act of generation, seem to poMess no 
other endowment ; they do not exercise chemical transformation, nor do they undergo 
* Anatomltnl and Pathologieal Observafioni, No. V. 
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histological change, nor do they multiply after the ordinary fashion. Bat here, again, 
we find that these cells are produced within others, whose whole endowment seems 
that of multiplication ; the itperm-^cells being generated in vast numbers within folli- 
cles or parent-cells, which have themselves no power of producing spermatic filaments ; 
and each germ-cell^ also, being a secondary product of the parent-cell of the ovule, — 
the other cells to which it gives origin (those which fill the embryo-sac in the vege- 
table ovule, and which form the vitellus of the animal unimpregnated ovum) being 
of very inferior character and transient duration. That a relation of reciprocity 
exists between the forces concerned in the growth, development, and maintenance of 
the individual organism, and those which are employed in the generative act, — ^so 
that an excessive expenditure of either diminishes the amount of vital force which is 
applicable to the other, — is an idea so familiar to physiologists, that the author need 
not here dwell upon it, further than to point out how completely it coincides with, 
and illustrates, the view for which he is contending. 

When we look, moreover, at the tissues which have been developed from the original 
cells by histological transformation, we find that in proportion as they lose the cel- 
lular character, they for the most part cease to perform any strictly vital operation; 
as if the act of transformation had expended their vital power. We seem to see this 
in the development of tubes from cells, alike in the plant and in the animal, the tubes 
thenceforth serving merely for the conveyance of liquids ; and in the development of 
the simple fibrous tissues of animals, the endowments of these fibres being purely 
physical, and what vital force they may retain serving merely to enable them to resist 
chemical cluinge. When we look at the cells concerned in the production of we- 
chanical movement^ we find the same principle holding good in a most remarkable 
manner, these cells being apparently incapable of performing any other function. 
Thus the cells which constitute the fibrillae of striated muscular fibre exercise no 
power of chemical transformation, they undergo no histological change, and they 
appear to be entirely destitute of the power of multiplication ; the expenditure of 
their vital force in tlie act of muscular contraction involves their death and disin- 
tegration ; and their renewal appears to be accomplished by a production of new cells 
by the continued agency of the parent-cell (or sarcolemma), w^bich, itself possessing 
no contractile power, seems to hold the same relation to the contractile cells of the 
fibrillse, that the parent-cells or follicles of glands bold to the true secreting ceils 
occupying their interior. Again, the ciliary action, when the special endowment of 
a particular set of cells — as those lining the excretory ducts of the glands, respiratoiy 
organs, &c. of higher animals — appears to be in like manner incorD(mtible with any 
other action, but to be the sole manifestation of the vital force of these cells. For 
the ciliated epithelium u never u secreting epithelium ; so that in tracing the one form 
into the other, there seems to be such a marked transition in function (the mode of 
production and the general conditions of development being essentially the same) as 
clearly indicates that the ciliary action and the secreting agency, although very 
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c^lanilar itt' ttemselves; krii bDtlir’tD be^ioolceii tipon ns^'tkodes-of . opftmtiott' ^ 'tti^ ' 
8a^' Vital'f<^o«'as tbAt wbicb 'jR'exertbd In tbeprodabtioa of the cdl; Atteltbis Vieir‘' 
derives reakarkable cooflntoBtioa from the fact/ that -hi the Wstoiy of the* 
of'the‘A1{|*«e we have two' diwfittbt pertdds. bin^'bf ciliary action;- and the otftfei* t>f|;rbwthf ' 
and-Kholtiptication i m tmgc^ the cmtinues, iMch"is )mmii^dy^ 'iki9e 

dhpeesiOti no /urfken nital 'efMnge oeenti ^o'^tahe piace in tk^r httfad 'Mon at tMt 
deasht md tht^ become ttMonory, they hkgin to eOiercUe chemittHnitdl tCoh^omlnbW**,' 
and‘to grow and fnuMj^aa eeUs. ' ,,,;; tm,. .. 

•''I’bese vieWa in regai-d to the mutual rddhioiiship of the diOhrent ' kindc Of Vitat 
foi^ce, are Wrikin^ oonfirMed by the pbenotnetia of A^ei'ioaa Acuity'. ^bCrC catt bte 
DO tnaabnable doabt tbabthe prodwetion of tMrtej'^oree in the centml Oi^tta it tfe* 
pendflbt -upon the'^development of the pbcidiar ee4ls constituting the gangiiOniC Or 
veaiCohur substance; aad/as already retnarked, the progress of physiological inquiry 
seeniS 'to justify the belief (long since entertained and expressed by the author) that 
either odls- or ’eeH>naclei are the agetits in the origination of nerve-force at the peri- 
pheral extremities Of tbe nerve-flbres*. The<nerve-force thus generated is not merely 
expended in arousing mental activity >on the one hand, or in exciting muscular con- 
traction on the other, but has an Intimate relationship (there can be no doubt) with 
all the other manifestations of vital' foTca Which the animal organism exhibits. So 
intimate is this lelationship, so obvioos-is tlie controlling and regulating action of the 
nervous system over ttie operations of nutrition, secretion, &c., especially in the higher 
animcds^ that many physiologists' have' regarded tiiese actions as necessarily t/epeadcnf 
upon the exeition of nervous force. On the other hand, it has . been urged with grCnt' 
plausibility by Prof. Alison and others, that since the functions of organic life in 
Animals are performed under the^sattie' essefbtial conditions as those of Plants, and 
since the' acts of formation,' s^rCtibn; &C.'dre efifected by tlie ver}' same agency irt' 
animals as in planliS, -Namely,’ by - Cell-^rotkh, — ^there is no valid reason for regard- 
ing them as dependent 'tipoh nervoas a^ttcy; although it must be frefely admitted 
that they 'are' greatly affbcted by that ii^ncy, being not merely acCCblrated and 're- 
tarded through its intlbenee,’ bbt also alterCd in kind. The view here advdeated will,' 
it is briievfed, afford a' definite Scientific ekpreSsion for all the pbenomena'WhiCh beSf ’ 
upon this queStiemJ 'l<br, jOSt'ai'telectrifcity 'developed by chemiCitl change' rnay^djie- 
rate (by its bOri'Olatieniwifh tfoCbilfcal affinity) In producing other cbetilidal'cbbhges*' 


*. There cfm Iffs, of the celU of the ^bp!vp,,ty ; 

history of the develppment of the eye, actually to ^rij^mate m the optic ^nglion. '|[’he aapie to be tl^pi 

fact in rejg;ard to tke' cells in relitldn ’witb tlie peripheric expansion of the aujTitory nerve, which ori^nate m the 
anii^tdry ($eh Ofeiiif'iB Hdtida aii^ Optic of ^ 


the Membranous Labyfintl^ an4 AujJUc^ p, 4 ^ of tho present, volume of the PhUpsophical Tnms- 

actiona.) And it seems ptobab^fr^n t)ie (A^les ^ea Science III. 

"Zool. tom, jVi. p. 10^), that toe ple^os^s whic^ ,a|:|p^ to wstitote the ultimate distrib^titol ^ 
nerv^ in the, skin, are re^y composed of i?icrvjivce)to^ sent out very slender ptolaiigfito^^to ^oscun 

late with each other. 
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eltiew^heri^T^o tms it^ ori^n m cell/ormutim^ excite or modify 

the process ^ xell-formMtion iw other parts ^ and thminfltsenoe all the vital manifestos 
tiom of the several tissues ^ whatever may be their own individual characters. And 
this exprmion will aUo be found available for the well-known influence of mental 
conditions upon the properties of the various tissues and seditions, since this influ- 
ence cun only be exerted through the medium of nervous agency. Further, it not 
only appc'urs that u simple withdrawal or disturbance of tbe nervous force supplied 
to particular organs occasions a retardation or perversion of their vital operations ; 
but there also seems evidence that an influence of an opposite kind may be transmit- 
ted througli the nervous system, which is positively and directly antagonistic to the 
vital powers of the several tissues and organs — such, at least, appears to be the only 
inode of accouniing for the extraordinary effect of a shocks mechanical or mental, in 
at once and completely destroying the contractility of the heart, and in immediately 
bringing to a stand the vital operations of other parts; and it harmonizes well with 
the fact that, in hemiplegia, the palsy-stroke” transmitted from the brain along tbe 
spinal c(H*d almost invariably affects tbe leg less injuriously than the arm, and for a 
shorter duration, leco very first taking place in tbe leg, even when it has been at first 
paralysed as completely as the arm. If the nervous force be regarded as a polar 
force (as suggCvSted by Messrs. Toon and Bowman, ‘ Physiolt^iciil Anatomy," vol. i. 
p. ct .w/.), analogous in its mode of transmission to electricity or galvanism, it 
is not difficult to understaiul that the reversal of the usual direction of its action may 
produce the effects in question, regard l>eing had , to the opposite effects shown by 
Prof. Mattkucci to be produced upon nervous excitability by tbe direct and the 
electric currents *. , . 

It is hoped that the foregoing considerations (in support of which manyotbers 
might be, adduced^) will have served to establish the general proposition, that so 
close a mutual relation exists between all the vital forces, that they may be legitir 
mutely regarded as nwdes of one and tbe same force. The most general and charac- 
teristic of the manifestations of this force, which ^^erves to unite and connect all the 
rest, is that which is concerned in cellfQrtmtioih\ «^nd to tliis act, many of the 
othe^* ageneips appear to be essentially, related** Thus .the tissue of a muscle, is 
constructed^ spjely with a view tp its nmnifestation of conlt'actile power ; whilst tbp 
deyelqpm^f^ of .nervous matter has refei*enqe enrirj^^ly to the peculiar operations in 
w^hicb it is to be concerned. We find only one kind of tissue serving for the genera- 
tion and transmission of nervous pov^er ; thii^ alone affording the material substratum 
thVougjh wddeh the vital force can manifest itself as heryous agency. And so, in like 
manner, if can scarcely be doubted that the contractile tissues, the assbnilating cells, 

* the Phj^ifcal Phenomehti bf LiViitg Bein^, tnmriittcd by Dr. Pek«i»a, p. ^2, 

dyuMbicarrcIStlbni of the nei^elfbrce to riiental agency, bti the boe hand, i&d to the Jie\tiral vital 
fotbea’bn Uic othtiV, hbhafltitc of inbiiiry bf vest extent ahd profohhd interest. To this ibqniry the an- 

thbT pttq^ose# tb hlbr^f, shbuld this etitmeiated in this paper aexs^pted as true, or even probable, 
by those most competent to judge of their merits. 
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the secreting cells, &c., have thdr own respective peculiarities of structure or com* 
position, whereby they are severally enabled to serve as the material substrata, through 
which the vital force is exerted in the production of the various phenomena of life. 

III. Relations of the Vital and Physical Forces. 

Having thus endeavoured to develope the fundamental relations which subsist 
between all strictly Vital phenomena, by showing that a “ correlation” may be traced 
among the several forces to whose agency they are attributable, it is the author’s 
purpose to inquire, whether any similar relation can be shown to exist between the 
vital and the physical forces. 

In the conduct of this inquiry, it will be advantageous to take, as our starting- 
point, a case in which the existence of such a correlation appears particularly ob- 
vious ; that, namely, of Nervous Force, the strong analogy of which to Electricity is 
admitted by ail who do not believe in the identity of these two agents. The disproof 
of their identity will be found, the author believes, in the numerous experiments of 
Prof. Matteucci and others, who have failed to procure any manifestations of a 
change in the electric state of nerves, through whose agency muscular contractions 
were being most vigorously excited ; and in the well-known fact, that the conduction 
of nervous force is prevented by pressure on the nerve-trunk, or by other disorgan- 
izing changes, which do not impair its power of conducting electricity. All the facts 
which have been adduced in support of the identity of these two forces will be found 
readily explicable on the idea of their “ correlation” or mutual convertibility; — elec- 
tricity, when acting through nerve-fibres, developing nervous force ; and nerve-force, 
when operating upon a certain special form of apparatus, developing electricity. 
This view the author purposes now to unfold in more detail ; adducing in support of 
it facts which are so well known to physiologists and electricians, that there can be 
no occasion to do more than cite them. 

1. If an electric current be made to traverse the trunk of a motor nerve for a short 
distance only, it will produce contraction of the muscles which are supplied from its 
branches. It was formerly supposed that the contraction was excited by the imme- 
diate action of the electricity upon the muscles ; but it has been clearly proved that 
the electric current need not proceed to them, its passage along the trunk for a very 
short distance being sufficient to develope the nervous force in its branches. 

2. In like manner, if the electric current be passed for a short distance only along 
a sensory nerve, it will excite in the sensorium the peculiar sensations ordinarily 
produced by impressions conveyed through that nerve ; that is to say, the ordinary 
tactile sensations, if the current be transmitted along a nerve of common sensation ; 
or those of sight, hearing, smell, or taste, if the current be transmitted along the 
optic, auditory, olfactive, or gustative nerves. And thus, as remarked by Muolbr, 
we may, by proper management, be made conscious at one and the same time of 
pricking sensations, of flashes of light, of a phosphoric odour, and of a peculiar taste ; 
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ail excited by a peculiar cause, the transmission of an electric current along tbe 
sensory nerves, through which these modes of consciousn^ are respectively excited. 

This production of muscular contraction on tbe one band, and of various forms of 
sensation on the other, by the transmission of an electric current through a nerve- 
trunk, along a short distance only, appear to indicate that it is to the nervous force 
called into activity by the electric, and not to the electric force itself, that the phe- 
nomena are immediately due ; and so strong an analogy presents itself between this 
development of nerve-force in a nerve, and the development of tbe magnetic force in 
a piece of iron, as the immediate and direct result of a certain application of tbe 
electric current, that, whatever may be the view taken of the relation of the magnetic 
force to the electric, the relation of the nervous force to the electric can scarcely 
but be placed in tlie same category. It is no objection to this view to say, that 
the nervous force can only be excited in tbe nerve of a living animal, or in that 
of an animal recently killed. In all instances of conversion of force, as already no- 
ticed, some form of matter is required as the medium of the metamorphosis ; and a 
slight change in the condition of that matter may have a very considerable effect in 
modifying the process of conversion. Thus, it is by causing an electric current to 
circulate around a bar of iron, that we most readily develope the magnetic force ; 
but the molecular condition of that iron, whether hard or soft, crystalline or fibrous, 
has an important influence upon the result. Now we know that tbe normal condi- 
tion of the nerve-fibre can only be kept up by the continual performance of tbe 
changes which constitute nutrition ; so that if these changes be interrupted, its mo- 
lecular condition speedily undergoes alteration. Hence, the fact that the electric 
force can no longer call forth the manifestations of nervous force, when a short time 
has elapsed after the suspension of tbe nutritive processes by tbe stoppage of tbe 
circulation, is in no way inconsistent with tbe idea here advocated of the intimate 
relation between the two. 

In order to complete the idea of “ correlation," however, it must be shown that the 
nervous force may be the means of developing electricity ; and it^seems the only 
feasible method of accounting for the results of the experiments of Daw, Faraday, 
Matteucci, and others, upon tbe Electric Fishes, to look upon the development of 
electricity as the result of the action of their nervous force upon the peculiar organic 
apparatus to which its production is attributed. For tbe electric power has been 
ascertained to be entirely dependent upon the connection of that apparatus with 
the nervous centres, by nerve-trunks of large size, whose branches are distribnted 
with extraordinary minuteness through the ultimate subdivisions of the electric or- 
gans ; if these nerves be wholly divided, tbe electric discharge can no longer be called 
forth in tbe usual mdde ; if they be partially divided, the electric power is propor- 
tionably weakened; if the “ electric lobe" of tbe encephalon be destroyed, removed, 
or injured, tbe electric power is annihilated or weakened. In precise accordance with^ 
tbe degree of damage inflicted ; whilst, on tbe other band, if the ** electric lobe " be 
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pi^ if thp pprves, ftrficfpfjing fmprit be excited to aeliPni ev^en 
after their separation from the central org^e^f electric manifestations >are' obtaiiied^ 
thejntpnstty of which is proportionalto^the excitement of nerFOiisppweir^tbifseffeotled. 
Var^as.otber phenomena recorded by Mattbucci mpkeU; evideot»;ith$t Ibe^moitnt 
of electric force generated by the eleptripal apparatus is in t precise accordance iwkh 
the amount of neri^pns force which is tr^pA*«Uted to it ^ ' » 

Thus it appears that whilst electricity excites nervous force through the instru* 
mentality of the nerypus structure, nervous force excites electricity through the ^in- 
strumentality of the electrical apparatus ; and the case seems to be one which points 
directly to the existence of the same hind of relation between nervous force and. elec^ 
tricity, as exists between electricity and magnetism, heat, chemical affinity, &c., 
whatever may be theforin in which we think it best to express our notion of that re- 
lation. No ope, the author believes, who has once adopted the idea of ‘‘ correlation ’* 
as subsisting among the physical forces, can look at the peculiar connections to which 
be has adverted, as existing between the nervous and electrical forces, without per- 
ceiving how completely it is applicable to them* And he cannot but think that some 
such idea must have been present to the mind of Prof. Mattbuoci, although be has 
not met with any distinct expression of it in his writings f*. 

But Electricity is not the only physical force possessing this peculiar relation to the 
nervous force. 

Our sensations of heat and cold are entirely dependent upon the power which Heat 
posses, ses pf exciting nerve-force in the sensory nerves. Further, if beat be applied 
to a motor nerve in its course, it will call forth muscular contractions ; and if ap- 
plied to a sensory nerve, it will occasion sensations, both common and special ; pre- 
cisely after the manner of electricity. Conversely, there are pbenotnena well known 
to physiologists, which have not yet been explained upon the purely chemical doctrine 
of calorification, and for which it does not seem possible that any such explanation 
can account. Several of these phenomena appear to point to the nervous force as a 
direct agent in the production of heat ; the amount of caloric thus generated being 

* The question whether a disturbance of electric equilibrium occurs during the contraction of a muscle^ and 
wheUier this is to be looked upon as the direct result of the operation of the nervous force, or is consequent 
upon the molecular changes taking place in the muscle under the influence of that force, must be regarded as 
at present aubjudice. If the former prove to be the case, we have another instance of the direct production 
of electricity by nervous force ; if the latter, the same metamorphosis would seem to take place through the 
intermediate condition of muscular force. 

t [Since this paper was written, the author has had the satisfaction of learning, from the perusnl of Pn^. 
Mai^kvcci’s Eighth Series of Electro-Pbysiological Researches,'' that he has formally adop^ the doottine 
of the correlation between the nervous and. elec^cal forces, which the author had himself put forth, ne^ly twc^ 
years before, in a review of Prof. Matteucci’s Lectures.” (See Brit, and For. Med.-Chir*jReview, Jan. 1848* 
p. '23!2.) tn addition to the proofs adduced above, Prof. MATravoci has furnished a new series, arising put pi 
th% kpridh of an electric current transmitted through a nmcUt on the nerves which nuuify through it. 
p. 296 of the present volume of the PhUosopbical Transaerioiis,)r-d^oy. 20th, , f, . } , 
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pfoportiotml td the expendituiN^ of thdi force. — Thuif^A ^ coi4da^lon ’’ 14' 
i&dioated between Nervtius force and Heat. 

Precisely tbe same may be said of Chemical Affinity ; for the application of Various 
reagents to the nerve-trunks may be made to call into action their peculiar endow- 
ments, whether these be motor or sensory ; whilst, on the other band, there is ample 
evidence that the chemical properties of secretions may be greatly changed under 
tbe direct influence of nervous force. ^ 

The power of Light to excite the nervous force is clearly indicated by the influ- 
ence of this agent upon tbe optic nerve, whose peculiar force is excited by the iin-. 
pression of light upon its peripheral extremities ; conversely, there are certain phe- 
nomena of animal luminosity, especially among tbe Annelida^ which do not appear to 
be directly referable to chemical change, but which seem to be rather dependent 
upon a direct exertion of nervous power; vivid scintillations (resembling the luihi- 
noiis effects of an electric disciiarge through a glass tube spotted with tin-foil) being 
excited by any irritation applied to the tfervons system of these animals*. ' 

The i*elation of il/of/on to the nervous force is tod Striking to be passed by. The 
peculiar vital endowments of a nerve rrthy be called ihto active exercise, as well by 
pinching or pricking it, as by electrical or chemical stimuli; thus by pressure on a 
nervo of common sensation, pain is excited ; by pressure on a motor nerve, muscular 
contraction ; by pressure upon the eyeball, sensations of light and colours may be pro- 
duced in complete darkness ; pressure applied t6 the meatus of the ear, so as to 
affect the auditory neiwe, will give rise to a ringing sound ; and by quickly but 
lightly striking the surface of the tongue, near its tip, with the finger, a distinct 
taste, sometimes acid, sometimes saline, is produced^. Conversely, the nervous force 
appears convertible into motion through the medium of the Muscular apparatus, just 
as it'excites electricity through the instrumentality of the electric organs of Fisiiies. 
That tbe motor force thus generated is always proportional, cwterh yaribusy to the 

* ^rhis 18 the coDclasiun at which the author arrived some years since, from observations which he made Al 
Tenby on a small Annelidc (probably a species of Syllis), in wdiich the luminous discharges are seen with ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, when the animal is subjected to irritation, as by slightly pinching or pricking it, or by 
the movement of the water around it, Tlie same conclusion was contemporaneously arrived at by M. de Qua- 
TRKFAOBs, from observations made on the Annelida of the coast of France. ** £n 6 tudiant, ^ I'aide du n^Cjro- 
scope, de petites Ann^lides transparents, M. de Quatbspagxb cst arrive ^ decouvrir un rap^>ort curienx, eiitre, 
certains ph^noro^nes de phosphorescence animalc, et Tinfluence de Tagent qui dc^termine la coajtr^tion , mus^ 
cuiaire, et qui, plusieurs 6 gards, semble tant d*analogie avec i'41ectricit^. 11 est probable que la 
plus ou moins vive, que r^pandent un grand nombre d*animaux inf^rieurs, ne depend pas toujours de la lu^me 
cause } que tantot e'est un ph4nom^ne qui accompagnela d^om^msition des mati^res organiques, et que d’aqtreax 
foi 8 b*eBt le resultat de la s^cr^tiou d’un liquide particulier; mais il est probable que, dans un grand nomhre 
de cas, la cause de la phosphorescence est enti^rement physique, et se Ue, comme la contraction mucculaire, d /’i»- 
fiu^ce nervettse .** — ^Happort sur une S 6 rie de M^moires de M. A. de Qua^rbfagbs, relatifs k Vorganisation d^s 
Anitaaux saus Vertfebres des Cdtes de la Manche, par M. Milkb-Bu wards {^nUes des Sciences Naturellesj, 
Tb>laito«SArte.tom;i.'p.23). ' , J, | , ' . ^* '5 

+ See Dr. Balyas Translation of MeilBBL's Physiold^*, p.' 106'j. ‘ ^ 
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degree of serrous power exerted, will be (the author believes) disputed by no physio- 
logist ; it is most remarkably illustrated in the extraordinary force developed under 
the influence of emotional excitement, which often calls forth a much greater measure 
of muscular power than the will can command. 

Of the relations between Magnetism and the nervous force, the author thinks it 
preferable to say nothing more at present, than that various indications appear to 
him to be afforded, by recent investigations, of the existence of a direct and influential 
connection*. 

The relation thus pointed out between Nervous agency and the various Physical 
forces, is the more remarkable, when it is considered that the nervous power must be 
regarded as the highest of all tbe forms of vital force, both in its relations to mental 
action, and in its dominant power over organic processes of every kind. Considering 
how closely, as already pointed out, it is correlated to the forces concerned in mus- 
cular and ciliary movement ■f*, in nutrition and secretion, in development and repro- 
duction, it cannot be thought improbable that what is true of it should be true of 
them also ; and that a relation of mutual convertibility should exist between these 
and one or more of the physical forces. Such relations the author believes to exist ; 
and he now proceeds to adduce facts which appear to him adequate to support that 
belief. 

The muscular force may be called forth, as is well known, by electricity directly 
applied to tbe muscle itself; by heat, cold, and chemical agents ; and by mechanical 
irritation. These agencies, however, do not appear so directly concerned in the produc- 
tion of the motor power, as in occasioning that metamorphosis of living organized tissue 
into chemical compounds, whereon tbe development of the muscular force seems to be 
immediately dependent. It is now universally admitted that the disintegration of a 
certain amount of muscular tissue, and tbe new arrangement of its components in 
combination with oxygen supplied by tbe blood, is necessary for tbe development of 
its contractile force ; and the considerations adduced by Prof. Liebig render it highly 
probable, that the muscular contraction may be regarded as proceeding from tbe ex- 
penditure or metamorphosis of tbe cell-force, which ceases to exist as a vital power, 
in giving rise to mechanical agency. Tbe amount of muscular force developed ap- 
pears to bear an exact correspondence with the amount of urea formed by the meta- 
morphosis of the muscular tissue ; and this metamorphosis involves the cessation of 
its existence as a living structure, and consequently the annihilation of tbe vital 

* Whatever scientific value we might have otherwise been disposed to attach to the researches of Baron ton 
Kzichbnbach on “ Magnetism, Crystallisation, &c. in their relations to Vital Force,” they seem to derive some 
additional claims on our attention from the disooveries of Prof. Fabaday in regard to the nniversai operation of 
the magnetic force, and its relations to light and to the polar fwce of crystals,— -discoveries which, be it ob- 
served, had not been made when the phenomena observed by Baron von RaicHaMBAca were first made public. 

t In man and the higher animals, the ciliary movement does not appear to be in any degree controllid>le 
by nervous agency ; but there can scarcely be a donbt that in the Rotifera it is thus governed. 
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forces which that structure possessed. We are, then, to regard the nervous, elec- 
trical, and other stimuli, under whose influence the muscular force is called forth, 
less as the immediate sources of that force, than as furnishing the conditions under 
which the vital force acting through the muscle is converted into the mechanical 
force developed in its contraction. 

We do not yet know enough of the conditions under which ciliary movement takes 
place, to enable iis to afiirm that the production of mechanical motion through its 
means is in like manner the result of an expenditure of vital force ; but the considera- 
tions formerly adduced in regard to the relation of ciliary action to other vital mani- 
festations, together with the remarkable similarity between the influence of strychnia, 
opium, electric discharges, &c. upon the ciliary movement and upon muscular con- 
tractility, leave little room for doubt that what is true of the muscular force is true 
also of ciliary motion, and that it, too, is to be regarded as directly depending upon 
a conversion of vital force into mechanical motion. The continuance of motion in 
the cilia appears to be intimately related to changes taking place in the cells on which 
they are borne ; and its persistence after the >detacbment of these cells from the re- 
mainder of the body, like the persistence in the contractility of muscular fibre which 
has been completely isolated from all its connections, proves that we must look to 
forces existing in them, and not to influences derived from any other source, for the 
maintenance of this curious operation. 

Passing from these particular manifestations of vital force, which so remarkably 
indicate its relations to physical agencies, to those which, being concerned in the 
development and growth of organized structures, seem to have less in common with 
them, we shall fix our attention on the fundamental fact, that these Organizing forces 
(as we may conveniently designate them) are so completely dependent upon the con- 
tinual agency of Heat (and in some cases of Light also), that they may be considered 
as the manifestations of the action of heat upon organized fabrics. 

The necessity for this agency may be seen at every period of the life of organized 
beings of all kinds. In the lower tribes of animals, and in the entire vegetable king- 
dom, we trace this dependence in the precise relation between the vital activity of each 
hidividual^ and the amount of heat which it receives from external sources. Every spe- 
cies is adapted to flourish within a certain range of temperature ; and that amount 
of heat which is most effective in sustaining the life of one species, may be injurious 
or even fatal to another. But within the range which is compatible with the mani- 
festation of its vital powers, we find that the relation is most constant between the 
temperature and the organizing force exhibited by each species. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to accumulate facts in support of a position so generally admitted; but the 
author particularly wishes to direct attention to the definiteness and exactness of this 
relation, and may instance the following facts as examples. 

1. According to Boussingault, the same annual plant, in arriving at its full de- 
velopment, and going through all the processes of flowering and maturation of its 
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reoeivet 4he mnte amount tolar Mght and heatj whether it be grown 

lU; tbeie^oalor or in the terafierate zone ; its rate of growth being in apredaefy inuerae 
Kotio to if he amount it recoivea in eng givm time. Hence it appears that the organiziitg 
Plants bears a reiation of equivalence to the Heat and Light which act upon 

thesp.'.. 

itMSL'This has be^ separately demonstrated with regard to the special influence of 
Ligh^tJo producing the decomposition of carbonic acid and the formaftioii of chloro- 
pbyil«.&e.; the amount of carbon fixed by plants being cceteris paribus in accordance 
with tbeanoonot of illumination they receive. The influence of lagfat, itimay be re- 
marked, seems to be exerted only in this peculiar process of vital chemistry; whilst 
that of Heat is : exercised in all the other operations in which growth consists; and 
hence it is that Animals are comparatively little dependent upon light, their food being 
prepared for them by the agency of the vegetable kingdom. 

3. The rate of “ rotation ” of the fluid within the cells of Chara, &c., avid the rate 
of “cyclosit” in the latex-vessels of Ficus elaatica, &c., appear to be in precise rela- 
tion (within certain definite limits) with the temperature to which these organisms 
are subjected ; the movement of the fluids being accelerated by warmth; and retarded 
or checked by cold *. 

4. In cold-blooded Animals, the same relation may be seen, between the activity of 
the organizing processes, and the amount of Heat to which they are subjected. The 
production of larvae from the eggs of Insects, like the germination of the seeds of 
plants, may be accelerated or retarded at pleasure, simply by the regulation of the 
temperature ; and tbe time required for the last metamorphosis is precisely in the 
inverse ratio to tbe beat supplied ; so that, as in tbe maturation of the ]dant, each 
individual of tbe same species receives the same amount of heat, whether the intensity 
of its action be greater or less. Further, it has been remarked by Mr. PAOKT'f', that 
the processes of devehpmeni .aeem to require a higher degree of Vital force than those 
of simple growth ; and it . harmonizes admirably with the doctrine here contended for, 
that there appears to be a necessity for a higher temperature for developmental ope- 
rationS,< than for those simple increase. Thus in the economy of the Social Bees; as 
shown by Mr. Nawpoi^^ there is a special provision for generating beat during the 
last, few hours of tbe metamorphosis, in which the tissues and organa of the imago are 
b^ng completed ; and in the. Viper and some other ovo-viviparous Reptiles, there seems 
to be tan unusiml calorifying power, for the purpose of promoting the developmeat 
of the embryo. So, agaaii,1t has been found by Dr. Edwards and Mr. HioemiMVriKiiif 
tha^ithe metamorphosis iOf Batraebia requires a larger amount of light and heat than 

, i - u ; - ' ’ / , fiil ' ' ' I ' V . , . ■ • ‘ , 

:* tlw.t of ” in to 

exerted by mechanical injury on plants. When a portion of the leaf of Vallisneria is detached for the exhibi* 
tion of the movement of rotation *' in its erils, ceases for some littic time ; the appll- 

cation of warmth will usually re-exc^ it ; and it may then mmtiiiiie for several lidurs or even days. 

t Lechures on Repair and Be^Midiietioa. ^ ; ' 
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fop their growth the larva «tate, being retarded or even prevented by the 
want of a due amoant of these agencies (see p. 7^3); ond it has been also shown by 
Mr. HtooiNBOTTOM that the devd/opment of new limbs in the Triton, to replace those 
which have been lost, cannot take place at a lower teniperatme than about 60^ although 
the processes of growth go on under a much less degree of heat*. The general proposi- 
tions enunciated by Prof. MiLNa-EnwARDS-f*, in regard to the geographical distribution 
of the Crustacea, indicate the existence of this relation in the most decided manner. 
Th^ are, briefly, as follows : — I, The varieties of form and organization (which may 
be regarded as so many varied manifestations of the organizing force) increase as we 
pass front the Polar Seas towards the equator, the number of species thus augmenting 
greatly as we go southwards. II. The differences of form and organization are not 
only more numerous and more cbaiacteristic in the warm than in the cold regions of 
llie globe ; titey are also more important. III. Not only are those Crustacea which 
are most elevated in the scale deficient in the polar regions, but their relative number 
decreases rapidly as we pass from the equator towards the pole. IV. The average 
size of the Crustacea of tropical regions is considerably greater than that of the tribes 
inhabiting temperate or frigid climes. V. It is where the temperature is most ele- 
vated, that the peculiarities of structure whicli characterize the several groups are 
most strongly manifested. And VI., tliere is a remarkable coinctdraice between the 
temperature of different regions, and tbe prevalence of certain forms of Crnstacea.— 'It 
is interesting to observe, that the want of a high temperature is no obstacle td the 
growth and multiplication of individuals of a comparatively small size and low grade 
of organization ; the Arctic and Antarctic seas being as numerously peopled with 
sucli, as the tropical ocean is with higher forms. But the preceding statements point 
to a direct and definite relation between Heat and the Organizing force, as mani- 
fested in this group of animals. A comparison of the facts relating to tbegeograpMcal 
distribution of other classes of cold-blooded animals would probably justify the same 
conclusiooB. There can be no doubt of their general applicability to tbe Vegetable 
kingdom: 

5. 'Hie influence of temperature upon the general vital activity of cold-blooded 
animals is no less remarkable. The facts determined by the experiments of 0f. W. F. 
Edwards^ lead to this general conclusion ; — that the rate of life of Batrachia and 
Fishes, of which the activity of their respiratory process is the exponent, varies 
directly (within certain limits) as the temperature of the surrounding medium ; so 
the duration of Ife, when these animals are deprived of air, either partially or 
completely, or are placed in any other oircnmstances unfavourable to its snstenance, 
varies inversely with the external temperature. Thus when frogs were confined in a 
limited quantity of water, and wetfe ndt allowed to come to the surface to breathe, it 

* Proeeediiigt «f the 'Boysl Society, March le, las'?.' )■ 

.f HuSoii* dn Cn»taD£i,.tom. iii.p. 655 ef wy: !> . i ' 

t On the Influence of Phyeical Agents on lifc.pwate » - ' > , 
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was found that they died in from 12 to 32 minutes, when Us temperature was 90** ; in 
from 35 to 90 minutes, when its temperature was 73° : in from 350 to 375 minutes, 
when its temperature was 50° ; and from 367 to 498 minutes, when it was cooled 
down to the freezing-point. The prolongation of life at the lower temperatures was 
not due to torpidity, for the animals performed the functions of voluntary motion 
and enjoyed the use of their senses ; but it was occasioned by the diminished activity 
of all their functions, and their consequent less demand for air. On the other hand, 
the elevation of temperature increases the demand for air, and occasions speedier 
death when it is withheld, chiefly by producing a vast acceleration in the rate at 
which all the operations, both of animal and organic life, take place. 

6. Although the warm-blooded animals are in great degree removed, by the inde- 
pendent calorifying power which they possess, from the influence of external tempe- 
rature, yet it is very easily shown that their vital activity is no less under the direct 
and immediate influence of beat, than is that of cold-blooded animals. In fact, it 
would seem to be for the sake of keeping up their vital energy to a certain high and 
uniform rate, that they are endowed with the heat-generating power ; and if this 
power be not exercised, and the body be cooled down, its vital activity is reduced, 
and at last extinguished. From the experiments of Chossat* it appears that Birds 
and Mammals cannot (except in the case of the hybernating species) be cooled down 
more than 30° below their natural standard, without the entire suspension of their 
animal and organic functions. This depression of temperature consequent upon pro- 
longed starvation, was found to take place as soon as all the fat and other disposable 
materials in the body had been burned oif. But so soon as animals thus reduced to 
a moribund condition were subjected to external heat, which artificially raised the 
temperature of their bodies, tbeir sensibility and muscular power were renewed ; 
they flew about the room, and took food when it was presented to them ; and their 
secretions were restored. If this artificial assistance was prolonged, until the digested 
aliment was prepared in sufficient amount to maintain the combustive process, they 
recovered ; but if it was withdrawn too soon, they died. — ^The hybernating species of 
Mammalia differ from the rest essentially in this, that the lowering of the tempera- 
ture of their bodies does not destroy their vitality, but merely suspends tbeir activity, 
so that they are reduced for a time to a condition in all respects comparable to that 
of cold-blooded animals but little removed above absolute torpidity; and in this 
condition, all that has been said respecting the influence of external temperature upon 
the rate of life of cold-blooded animals, applies to them also. 

The vast mass of facts, of which the foregoing are examples, appears to the author 
to justify the conclusion, that Heat is something more than a stimulus capable of 
arousing a dormant vital force ; but, on the other hand, they by no means justify the 
assumption that beat and the “ vital principle ” are identical. That Heat, acting upon 
or through an Organized structure, then manifests itself as Vital force, — or that beat 

* Experiences tnr rinamtion. 
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and vital force are “ correlated,” — seems to be the expression of their mutual depend- 
ence, which is most in accordance with all our knowledge of the induence of heat 
upon organized beings; whilst conversely (as will be shown hereafter) it accords 
with the fact of the restoration to the inorganic world — ^under some form or other — 
of all the/orce thus withdrawn from it. 

It may serve, however, to bring this idea into contrast with the notions usually 
entertained, and to illustrate its application more fully, if it be considered in its re- 
lation to the Development of any highly organized being from its primordial germ- 
cell. According to the doctrine current among some physiologists, the whole “ or- 
ganizing force,” “ nisus formativus,” or “ bildungstrieb,” which is to be exerted in 
the development of the complete structure, lies dormant in this single cell, the germ 
(it has been affirmed) being “ potentially” the entire organism. And thus all the or- 
ganizing force required to build up an oak or a palm, an elephant or a whale, is 
concentrated in a minute particle only discernible by microscopic aid. 

As a refuge from this doctrine, which seems almost too absurd ever to have gained 
believers, other physiologists (among whom the author formerly ranked himself) 
have affirmed that vital force must exist in a dormant condition in all matter capable 
of becoming organized-, that the germ-cell, in drawing to itself organizable mate- 
rials, and in incorporating these into the living structure, does nothing else than 
evoke into activity their latent powers ; and thus that, with every act of growth and 
cell-multiplication, new vital force is called into operation, whereby the process is 
continually maintained. This proposition, it may be safely asserted, does not involve 
any manifest absurdity. It attributes to oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, 
properties which they were not previously supposed to possess ; but no one could 
logically deny to these elements the possession of dormant vital powers, whilst they 
held that a dormant magnetic power might be attributed to iron. In the one case, 
as in the other (it may be affirmed), a certain combination of conditions is needed 
to call the property into exercise ; and the living cell, combining the elementary sub- 
stances into the pabulum of its growth, and then applying this to its own nutrition, 
calls their latent vital properties into activity, — just as (it has been argued) an electric 
current, made to circulate around a piece of iron, developes the latent magnetic force 
of that metal. 

The views of Prof. Grove, however, strike at the root of the notion of latent force 
of any description whatever ; all force once generated being, in his estimation, perpe- 
tually active under one form or other ; and its supposed “ latency” being a hypo- 
thetical condition, the idea of which is quite unnecessary when the force which has 
ceased to manifest itself is recognized under some other form. Thus, in bis view, 
when iron is rendered magnetic by an electric current, the development of the mag- 
netic force is rather to be looked on as the result of the conversion of the electric, by 
the instrumentality of the iron, than as a case of the excitation of one force previously 
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doraant, by another which is expended in thRS evoking it. Such an analogy sbonld 
rather lead the physiologist to look for some extraneous source of the organizing 
force ; and to suspect that when organizable materials are applied to the extension of 
a living structure, and are caused to manifest vital forces, some agency external to the 
organism is the moving spring of the whole series of operations. And thus, according to 
the view here advocated, the vital force which causes the primordial cell of the germ 
first to multiply itself, and then to develope itself into a complex and extensive organ- 
ism, was not either originally locked up in that single cell, nor was it latent in the 
materials which are progressively assimilated by itself and its descendants ; but is 
directly and immediately supplied by the Heat which is constantly operating upon it, 
and which is transformed into vital force by its passage through the organized fabric 
that manifests it. The facts already cited, which show how completely dependent the 
process of germ-development, both in plants and animals, is upon the constant 
agency of heat, and bow precisely its rate may be regulated by the measure of that 
force supplied to it, appear to the author to be so much better accounted for upon 
this view than upon either of the others, that he ventures to think that they de- 
monstrate it almost as fully as the nature of physiological evidence will admit. 

Having thus contrasted the doctrine for which he is contending, with those which 
are current among physiologists, the author thinks it well to point out that he no 
more regards beat as the “ vital principle,” or as itself identical with the “ vital 
force,” than it is identical with electricity or with chemical affinity. Nor does he in 
the least recognize the possibility, that any action of beat upon the inorganic ele- 
ments can of itself develope an organized structure of even the simplest kind. The 
pre-existence of a living organism, through which alone can heat be converted into 
vital force, is as necessary upon this theory, as it is upon any of those currently re- 
ceived amongst physiologists. And it is the speciality of the material substratum 
thus furnishing the medium or instrument of the metamorphosis, which in bis opi- 
nion establishes, and must ever maintain, a well-marked boundary-line between the 
Physical and the Vital forces. Starting with the abstract notion of Force, as ema- 
nating at once from the Divine Will, we might say that this force, o[>erating through 
inorganic matter, manifests itself in electricity, magnetism, light, heat, chemical affi- 
nity, and mechanical motion ; but that, when directed through organized structures, 
it effects the operations of growth, development, chemico-vital transformation, and 
the like ; and is further metamorphosed, through the instrumentality of the struc- 
tures thus generated, into nervous agency and muscular power. If we only knew of 
heat as it acts upon the organized creation, the peculiarities of its operation upon 
inorganic matters would seem as strange to the physiologist, as the effects here attri- 
buted to it may appear to those who are only accustomed to contemplate the physi- 
cal phenomena to which it gives rise. 

The variety of organic forms called forth by the agency of heat, which may be 
regarded as the products of its operation upon living germs, does not present any 



vmX obstacle to jUiw^oeptioi). of ilbk) dpotriiie; since which, 

a oonnnon JToroe as, operative in, the Mving kiqgjih>W pf pafnre, it is neceost^^ to 
admit that tbis force is modified in its action by the pj^perties of the germ, jpef ai? 
that the general force of chemical affinity manifests itgdf differently in the reactions 
of each elementary and composite substance. And just as the cfaemi^ seehs, to de- 
termine the laws of chemical affinity by observation ^pd experiment, m d<>^s the 
{diilosophio physiologist aim to discover the general plpn on wlfich the yital fprce is 
exerted, in the production of the wonderful series of organised structures which have 
successively presented themselves on this globe. j,, 

In speaking of Heat as the physical agent especially concerned in the development 
of living organisms, and in the maintenance of their activity, the author would by 
no means leave out of view the other physical forces, all of which, if correlated to 
each other, as well as to the vital forces, must be capable of exerting an important 
influence on these processes. He has merely selected Heat, as the one whose opera- 
tion is most extensive and most easily demonstrated ; and every fact which indicates 
that other physical agencies are also in operation, will (of course) only add weight to 
his argument. To the universally-admitted agency of Light, in directly exciting one 
(at least) of the most important processes of vegetable growth, reference has already 
been made. But there is evidence that light has an influence upon certain processes 
of develapmetU, which cannot be accounted for by its agency in the fixation of car- 
bon from the atmosphere, and in the production of organic compounds. One of the 
most remarkable examples of this agency is furnished by the experiments of Mirbei. 
upon the genuaee of Marchantia polymorpha. He found, after repeated trials, that 
during the development of these little discs, stomata are formed on the side exposed 
to the light, whilst root-fibres grow from the lower surface ; and that it is a matter 
of indifference which side of the disc is at first turned upwards, since each bps t;he 
power of developing stomata, or roots, according to the influence it receives*, llbe 
experiments of Dr. W. F. Eowaros indicate that a decided influence is exerted,!^ 
light upon the metamorphosis of the Batrachia ; since, according to his. statements, 
whmi tadpoles, arrived at nearly their full growth, were secluded from the ipfluep^e 
of light, but were supplied with aerated water and food, th^ comUmued to increase 
tadpoles (so as to attain an extraordinary size, doubling or even trebling thmr nsupl 
full weight) without undergoing any metamorphosis -f*. The influence of light upon, tjlie 

* Nottvdles Anmlea da Muaeum, tom. i. ' ’ > . . > i > 

f On the laSnenoe of Fhyucal Agente on Ufe, p. 58.— The reeults of the leeent ej^perimoirt* f4f Mr. 
enrBOTTOM appeer to negative those obtained by Dr. Ei>waiu>s. and to show that metamorphosisi is qnty re- 
tarded by privation of light, when accompanied by reduction of temperature. But tiie remariable fsot aboye 
quoted from Dr. BowAUts’s statements, to which Mr. Hiooinbottok has recorded notiu^ parcel,' slidm 
that there was some difference in the conditions of the two sets of expoiments, which &oald pment us fH>m 
hsidie thost etMMfaeiti, tthde (as they are) b^ d most Wiis tw crfthy obeertet; >«tildt tb^ thidl hsidei been 
'.wMiwft^'^pnnwd. ■ ■■ • ■' 
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minute E^tomostracous Crustacea is weli known. Tbeir development is greatly re- 
tarded 1^ the want of it ; and the exuviation of their shells, which normally takes 
place at short intervals when they hare attained their complete form and size (ap- 
parently for the purpose of freeing them from the minute plants with which their sur- 
&ce becomes clothed), is much less frequently performed*. With these foots before 
us, we can scarcely refrain from suspecting that the deprivation of light may be the 
cause of the atrophy of the visual organs in certain animals which pass their whole 
lives in complete seclusion from its influence. This condition, which has been long 
known to exist in the common Mole, and also in the Proteus anguineus, and which 
has also been discovered in the Amblyopsis spekeus, a fish inhabiting the waters of 
the Great Cave of Kentucky, has recently been detected in a considerable number of 
species of Insects discovered in the very caverns of the Tyrol whose waters afford a 
habitat to the Proteus'f'. It may be supposed that the non-development of eyes in all 
these animals is a part of tbeir original constitution, and is to be looked upon as an 
example of the adaptation of their organisms to the peculiar conditions of tbeir exist- 
ence : and such a view cannot at present be positively disproved. But the actual de- 
pendence of the nutrition of the visual organs, or (at least) of the nervous apparatus 
which forms the essential part of them, upon the continued agency of light, appears 
from the well-known fact, that if, by the complete opacity of the cornea, light is 
entirely prevented from entering the eye, the retina and the optic nerve become 
atrophied, and in time altogether lose tbeir characteristic structure ; thus clearly in- 
dicating the direct influence of light in keeping up those nutritive actions, by which 
the integrity of that structure is normally maintained. 

That Electricity, also, has an important influence on the operations concerned in 
the development and maintenance of organized structures, can scarcely be doubted by 
any one who duly considers the proofs of the disturbance of the electric equilibrium 
in those parts of vegetable as well as animal bodies which are in a state of greatest 
functional activity, afforded by the observations and experiments of Prof. Matteucci 
and others. At present, however, it would be premature to make any positive state- 
ment as to its modus operandi ; although it would certainly appear most probable 
that it is more directly related to the chemico-vital changes of composition which 
take place in the living body, than to the operations of cell-growth, multiplication, 
and development, properly so called. 

If the views advocated in this communication be correct, it follows that not merely 
are the materials, withdrawn from the inorganic world by vital agencies, given back 
to it again by the disintegration of the living structures of which they have formed 

* See Dr. Baim’b " Natural History of the Entomostracoua Crustacea” (published by the Bay Sodety), p. 
192 . 

+ Specimen Foma Subttmnee, Bidrag til den undeijordiske Fauna, ved J. C. ScniOnixi KjSbenhavn, 
1849 . 
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a part, but all the ybrm, which are operative iu producing the pbenoiueua of life, 
are in the first place derived from the inorganic universe, and are finally restored to 
it again. The author thinks it not difficult to show that such is actually the case t 
the very same antagonism existing, in respect to the relation of the Vegetable and 
Animal kingdoms respectively, to the forces of the universe, as exists in regard to 
their material components. Plants, it will be recollected, form those organic com- 
pounds at the expense of which animal life (as well as their own) is sustmn^, by the 
decomposition of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia ; and the light, by whose agency 
alone these compounds can be generated, may be considered as metamorphosed into the . 
chemico-vital affinity by which their components are held together. The heat which 
plants receive, acting through their organized structures as vital force, serves to aug- 
ment these structures to an almost unlimited extent, and thus to supply new instru- 
ments for the agency of light and for the production of organic compounds. The 
whole nisus of vegetable life may be considered as manifested in this production ; and 
.in effecting it, each organism Is not only drawing material, but force, from the uni- 
verse around it. Supposing that no animals existed to consume these organic com- 
pounds, they would be all restored to the inorganic condition by spontaneous decay, 
which would reproduce carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, from which they were 
generated. In this decay, however slow, the same amount of Heat would be given 
off, as in more rapid processes of combustion ; and the faint luminosity which has 
been perceived in some vegetable substances in a state of eremacausis, makes it pro- 
bable that the same is true of Light. And though the process of decay may be pre- 
vented or modified, so that the whole or a part of the materials of vegetable structures 
are disposed of in other ways, yet whenever they return to the condition from which 
they were at first withdrawn, they not only give back to the inorganic world the ma- 
terials out of which they were formed, but the light and beat to which their produc- 
tion was due. Thus in making use of the stores of Coal which have been prepared 
for his wants by the luxuriant flora of past ages, man is not only restoring to the at- 
mosphere the carbonic acid, the water, and the ammonia which it must have con- 
tained in the carboniferous period, but is artificially reproducing the Light and Heat 
which were then expended in the operations of vegetable growth. That the relative 
proportion of the light and heat thus restored, should be the same as that which they 
originally bore to each other, is by no means necessary ; since each (according' to 
Prof. Grove’s views) is convertible into the other*. In the few cases in which mofton 
is affected by the vital force of plants, this may be considered as restoring to the in- 
organic universe a certain measure of the force which they have derived from it, in 
the form of light and heat. 

But the organic compounds which the agency of Light and Heat upon the Vege- 

* [In the second edition of his Essay on the ** Correlation of the Physical Forces/* just published, Prof. Gaovs 
adyances the opinion (p. 59) that when Light is ** absorbed ** (to use the ordinary phraseology)* that is* when it 
oeases to manifest itself m light* it is usually converted into Heat. — Nov. 20* 1850.] 
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t^Ie stroctores bas produced, are destined for a much higher purpose than that of 
being merely given back to the inorganic universe by eremacausis or combustion. In 
serving as the food of Animals, they not merely become the materials of their struc- 
tures, but are rendered subservient to the production of the nervous and musoular 
forces. The animal, like the plant, receives heat from external sources ; and this is 
expended, in the form of vital force, not merely in the building-up of the organism 
from its germ, but also in its subsequent maintenance. For, as was first definitely 
stated by Prof. Liebig, the vital force, which is applied in Plants to the extmision of 
the structure, is appropriated in Animals to the development of muscular and nervous 
power ; and this development, depending as it does upon a continual disintegratidn 
of the tissues which are its instruments, requires as continual a reconstruction of 

them. The organizing force required for this reconstruction or maintenance, appears, 
like that employed in the original operations of development, to be supplied by Heat ; 
and it is a confirmation of this view, that we should find a provision (in those classes 
of animals which are ccmstructed for the greatest development of nervo-muscular 
power) for the maintenance of a constantly high temperature, by the combustion of 
a portion of the organic compounds supplied to them as food. — Of the amount of /igA# 
which is appropriated by Animals, we have no means of forming an estimate ; but 
from the limited nature of its action on their economy, it probably bears an insignifi- 
cant proportion to that which is applied to the purposes of vegetable nutrition. Thus, 

then, the forces on which the animal is essentially dependent, are the affinities which 
bold together the elements of its food, and which are embodiments (so to speak) of 
the light and heat by whose agency they were combined ; the heat, which it derives 
in part from the pb^ical universe, and in part from the combustion of some of its 
alimentary materials ; and the small amount of light required by them, which is sup- 
plied from external sources alone. These forces may be considered as in a state of 
continual restoration during the whole life of animals, in the heat, light, and electri- 
city, and still more in the motion, which they develope ; and, after their death, in the 
production of beat and light during the processes of decay. During animal life there 
is a continual restoration to the inorganic world of carbonic acid, water, and ammo- 
nia ; and the amount thus g^ven up by the animal organism bears an exact propor- 
tion, on the one band, to the amount of heat and motion which are generated by it, 
and on the other to the amount of organic compounds consumed as food. So that, 
on the whole there is strong reason to believe that the entire amoimt of farce of all 
kinds (as of materials) received ly an animal during a given period, is given back by it 
during that period, bis condition at the end of the term being the same as at the be- 
ginning. And all that bas been expended in the building up of the organism, is given 
back by its decay after death. 

In bringing this communication to a close, the author would remark, that he has 
not sought in it to increase the knowledge of esMtmg facts, so much as to develope new 
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rdtttima between those already known. He has preferred, in foot, rather to bnild 
upon the foundation afforded by the genhraliy admitted foots of Physiological 
science*, than to go in search of phenomena, bis account of which might be questioned 
by those indisposed to admit bis leading ideas. If those ideas be correct, they will 
be found, be believes, to afford a precision to Physiological doctrines which they have 
never before possessed ; and to open out a vast number of new lines of inquiry, which 
promise an ample harvest of results, not only valuable in a scientific view, but likely 
to be fertile in applications to various departments of the therapeutic art. At any 
rate, it is very important that Physiological science should be considered under the 
same tfynamic aspect, as that under which the Physical sciences are now viewed by 
the most enlightened philosophers ; and be trusts that the present attempt may thus 
aid in its advancement, even if it should answer no higher purpose. 


Supplementary Note . — [Since the foregoing paper was written, the author’s atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact, that Mr. Newport had been led, in the year 1846 — 
“ by the close relation shown by Or. Faraday to subsist between light and electri- 
city, and by Matteucci between electricity and nervous power, and by the known de- 
pendence of most of the functions of the body on the latter,” — “ to consider light as 
the primary source of all vital and instinctive power, the degrees and variations of 
which, be suggested, may, perhaps, be referred to modifications of this influence on 
the special organization of each animal body.” (See “Athenajura” for Dec. 6, 1845.) 
These views were embodied in a paper “ On the Natural History of Meloe,” presented 
to the Linnaeau Society, and printed in the 20tb volume of its Transactions. But as 
the passages in which they bad been enunciated were omitted by the desire of the 
Council of that Society, no other public record of them exists than that just cited. — 
Nov. 20, 1850.] 

^ [To his mode of stating some of these fact8» the author is aware that exceptions may be taken ; but he 
trusts that it may be perceived that his argument is a cumulative one, and that his conclusions rest upon a large 
number of independent probabilities. Consequently, even if some of his data should be found questionable, it does 
not follow that the validity of his general doctrine is disproved.— 'Nov. 20, 18^0.] 
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XXXVII. On the Condition of certain Elements at the moment of Chemical Change. 
By Benjamin Collins Brooie^ Esq.y F.R.S. 


Received June 6, — Read June 20, 1850. 

T. HE experimental inquiry which I now lay before the Society is so intimately con- 
nected with certain theoretical considerations, in which it took its rise, and which 
are necessary to its right comprehension, that I am unwilling to separate them* 
These considerations alone can explain why it appeared to me desirable to devote 
much time and labour to the determination of a simple analytical problem, which it 
has been open for the last thirty years to any chemist to undertake, but which, 
although doubtless connected with some of the most curious and obscure phenomena 
of chemical science, no one has thought it worth his while to enter upon. The reason 
of this may have been, that from other points of view this inquiry seemed of little 
importance, or, which is also probable, the question may have been, at various times, 
partially investigated, and the answer to it thought to be other than what it truly is, 
because approached from a wrong side. I shall therefore lay before the Society 
theory as well as experiment ; for the theory is necessary to render the experiment 
intelligible, although this latter, in so far as it is true, has an independent value, and 
may be explained by others in some totally different manner. 

The difference \vhich chemists draw between the chemical elements and all other 
bodies, is far greater and indeed of altogether another kind to that which exists be- 
tween any two compound substances. Other bodies are composed and decomposed ; 
but applied to the elements, these words are altogether inappropriate ; when the ele- 
ment is formed there is no chemical synthesis, and when it passes from the free to 
the combined state, there is no chemical decomposition. This diff'erence the atomic 
theory expresses by assigning to the two classes of bodies a different molecular con- 
stitution. The element it considers as consisting of single and isolated atoms, and 
all other bodies as systems more or less complex of combined particles. This fun- 
damental difference of conception is well given in the following passage from Ber- 
zRUUs*: — ‘^Les atonies d’un mSme corps 6l6mentaire ne puss^dent aucune force de 
combinaison mutuelle ; ils n’adhferent ensemble qu’eii vertu de la force d'agr^gatton. 
Plus deux corps ^IC^rnentaires se ressemblent quant k leurs propri6t4s chimiques, moins 
ils tendent h s*unir, et le nouveau corps qoi resiilte de leur combinaison, a tant d*ana- 
logies avec ses 41£ment8 constituants, qu'il difi^re pen d'un melange m^canique. 
Pltt8> au contmire, les corps ^l^mentaires diffi^rent de propri^t^s cfaimiques, plus la 
* Bsrzslius, Traite de Chimie, Paris, 1845, vol. i. p. 25. 
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force de oombinaison qn’ils exercent les uns sur les autrea est grande et pins aaaei 
lea propri6t68 de leurs composes different de celles de lears 414ments. C’eat un 
probl^me dont je ne pourrais entreprendre la solution qu’en traitant de I’influence de 
r41ectricit4 sur la roati^re.” 

'Ibis view, although the received doctrine, baa not passed quite unquestioned. 
Ampere invented a molecular theory, which led him to conclusions inconsistent with 
it. For reasons not of a chemical nature only, but which had reference prin- 
cipally to the propagation of light and sound and to other physical phenomena, he 
had arrived at the Idea that in every chemical substance there were what may be 
called three forms of matter, the indivisible atom, the molecule or system of atoms, 
and the particle or system of molecules. He conceived, moreover, that every gas 
contained in the same space an eqtial number of these molecules. From this it was a 
necessary inference, that in that contraction which takes place when oxygen and hy- 
drogen combine to form water, a division must take place of the elemental molecule. 
He considered that the oxygen divided, half a molecule of oxygen combining with 
each molecule of hydrogen*. On this view therefore the atoms, even of the elements, 
formed what was in a certain sense a compound group. The discovery of isomeric 
forms of hydrocarbon in different states of condensation, and of other similar facts, 
gave rise to new ideas as to the possible differences of bodies, and explanations simi- 
lar to that by which the differences between certain isomeric organic bodies have 
been accounted for came to be applied to the case of the elemental bodies themselves. 
Thus the allotropy of sulphur has been explained by assuming it, in its various forms, 
to be the same substance in different states of condensation, in which case the dif- 
ference between these forms might be expressed by giving to them the different che- 
mical formulae of S, Sj, Sj. Those physical relations however of density and specific 
heat, which might give a true scientific value to such speculations, and prove that 
these substances were really thus connected, have not yet been made out to exist ; nor 
indeed has any fact been discovered which places such a notion beyond a conjecture. 
Graham again, to explain the mode in which the metals conduct electricity in the 
voltaic circuit, assigns to these bodies what be terms a sali-molecular structure, and 
regards them as consisting of two atoms of a chlorous or acid combined with one atom 
of a zincons or basile element, the three atoms of the molecule being of one metal 
and of the same nature*^.” The latest work in this direction is a paper of M. Lau- 
rent, in which he has attempted, among other things, to account for the differences 
in the different classes of salts of the same metal in which, hitherto, different oxides 
of a different degree of saturation have been supposed to exist, by assuming them to 
contain different molecules or atomic groups of the metal ; and be has shown how, on 
this idea, our classification of chemical substances may be much simplified ; on this 

* Annales de Chimie, vol. Iviii. p. 434. See alao Osbbarot, Comptet Rendu* de* TKmtx de dumie, 1847, 
p. 90, note; 

t See Obahaii's ChemUtrjr, Ed. 1842, pp. 328 end 641. 
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view it is necessary to suppose that the present elemental atoms are susceptible of 
a yet further division*. 

These ideas^ however philosophical and suggestive, are yet, it must be allowed, very 
hypothetical. The proof of the compound nature of a chemical substance is of a very 
simple kind. It lies in the fact, that it has been made by the composition of certain 
parts, or broken up into those parts, or at least in some phenomena which are sup- 
posed to be the evidence of this. Indeed the rational formula of a chemical sub- 
stance is but a memorandum of its reactions, and a particular mode of expressing 
the law of the synthesis and analysis of the body, apart from which it has but little 
meaning. The true nature therefore and chemical formula of the elemental bodies, 
as of all other substances, is to be discovered by the study of the series of che- 
mical changes in which tliey are formed, and by the phenomena which they pre- 
sent when they pass into the combined condition. There are even well-known facts 
of great importance in this point of view, some unexplained, and some, I conceive, 
misinterpreted. 

The point which I shall seek to establish is this, — that at the moment of chemical 
change a chemical difference exists between the particles of wiiich certain elemental 
bodies consist, perfectly tlie same in kind to that which exists between the particles 
of compound substances under similar circumstances, and on which the phenomena 
of combination and decomposition depend. That a peculiar chemical relation exists 
between two particles which combine, is generally admitted and expressed by the 
term affinity. The electro-chemical theory has defined more exactly in what this 
affinity consists, and states that the two particles are to one another in a positive and 
negative electric relation. But I do not know that it has ever been pointed out that this 
chemical relation — this affinity between the particles of a substance — is an essential 
condition of the decomposition as well as of the composition of the body. As 1 am 
about to infer a chemical difference between the particles of the element from the 
fact of their chemical separation, I must say a few words upon this point, and I shall 
simplify the wdiole question by stating briefly the mode in which I consider chemical 
change to be effected. I may do this sufficiently for my present purpose in the fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

1 . That when two particles chemically combine, a certain chemical relation exists 
between them which is expressed by the terms positive and negative. The che- 
mical difference of the particles I term the difference between their conditions in 
this respect. 

2. That when chemical combination takes place between the particles of which any 
two or mo^e substances consist, a chemical difference exists between the particles of 
each substance, so that the particles of the same substance are to one another in a 
positive and negative relation. 

3. That the chemical relation between any two particles of these substances is 

* Comptes Kendus des Travaux de Chixaie, August 1849. 
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determined by tbe chemical relation of all the other particles with which they are 
for the time being associated. Substances, the particles of which are to one another 
in this peculiar chemical relation, 1 term chemically polar. 

Tbe electro-chemical theory was developed before even the true laws of tbe propa- 
gation of electricity bad been discovered, and in the above propositions I have but 
transferred to chemical change some of the more exact ideas as to the nature of elec- 
tric action which have since arisen ; and we may transfer tbe ideas and mode of 
thought without making any hypothesis as to the mutual relation of the phenomena. 
This is not the place to enter fully on this question, and I shall confine myself to the 
application of these principles to explain certain phenomena of change in compound 
substances, to which I shall presently show the parallel in the case of tbe element. 
These phenomena are those which go under the name of the “ phenomena of the 
nascent state.” 

Silver cannot be oxidized by .the direct action of oxygen on the metal, but oxide 
of silver is readily formed by boiling the chloride of this metal with potash. The 
particles of oxygen and silver have therefore acquired by this association with the 
chlorine and potassium a chemical relation or affinity which at other times they 
have not. This is the fact. The rational conception of tbe fact is given in the ex- 
pression 

AgClK Q=AgO-|-KCl, 

in which I have indicated the polar relation of the substances. The chemical re- 
lation therefore between tbe oxygen and silver is essentially dependent on the che- 
mical relation between the oxygen and potassium, in the same way as a negative 
and positive electricity are related to each other. The same is true of the relation 
between any other two particles of the system. Hence chemical decomposition is an 
essential condition of chemical combination ; so that when we see one of these events 
we may infer the other. 

On the other hand, where this polar division of the substance cannot take place, 
there is no chemical action, or at any rate it takes place with greater difficulty ; thus 
anhydrous snlphuric acid may (as has been shown by Millon) be distilled off carbo- 
nate of potash without altemtion, and generally the so-called anhydrous acids have 
none of the combining properties of the hydrates to which they correspond. The 
reason of this being, that when these bodies combine they do not decompose, and 
that it is by the very fact alone of the decomposition of the substance that the com- 
bining power is developed in the particles of which they consist, so that in tbe che- 
mical change which is thus represented — 

HSO 4 KO^HO-l-SO^K, 

the two combinations which take place are not two combinations accidentally simul- 
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taneotts, but correlative and mutually dependent phenomena which we cannot sepa^ 
rate. 

In the case of double decomposition, each of the four substances which enter into 
the change is combined, but it does not appear that this state of combination is 
necessary to the action. It can take place also, and in the same manner, when the 
combining substances are only in contact with each other, and not in combination, 
provided always that there is the right chemical difference between them, which 
however is essential. Thus, for example, when iodine and phosphorus decompose 
water (in the usual mode of the formation of hydriodic acid), the chemical relation 
between the iodine and phosphorus is an essential condition of the action. The same 
remark applies to. the decomposition of water between nitric oxide and chlorine, 
which can be effected by neither body separately ; so that the changes which take 
place in these experiments are not simply due to the fact that the chlorine or iodine 
stand in one relation to water, or to the elements of water, and the nitric oxide or 
phosphorus in another, and that thus the water breaks up, being acted upon by two 
opposite forces ; but that there is also,, and must be, a certain chemical difference 
between the chlorine and nitric oxide and between the iodine and phosphorus, which 
is as essential and important a condition to the propagation of the action as their re- 
lation to the water itself, and indeed without which they could not have this relation. 
I am not a^^’are that this remark has before been made, nor do I think it likely that 
it should have been made, but upon the view which I have given, of which it is a 
consequence. 

Facts corresponding to these cases of composition are to be observed, as might be 
expected, in the decomposition of bodies, for if decomposition be the condition of 
combination, so of course must combination be the condition of decomposition. 
Faraday long since showed that dry carbonate of lime withstands the highest tem- 
peratures and is not to be decomposed by beat, but that when a little steam is 
thrown upon the heated carbonate, decomposition takes place with facility. Why is 
this ? but that the water is the medium for the transference of the polar action which 
can now take place with the division of the masses : thus — 

+ — H — 

Ca CO3 H0=Ca0+C03 H. 

I might mention many other examples of the same class. 

On the view which 1 have here given of the nature of chemical change, the very 
existence of the elemental bodies was a strange and unaccountable anomaly. I have 
regarded the molecular structure of bodies but as an expression of the law of their 
synthesis and analysis, and this law again as a result of the peculiar nature of che- 
mical force. It was therefore truly difficult to conceive how an element in the sense 
of Bebzeuus was formed. The formation of this “ uncombined particle " was a fact 
quite different to the formation of a compound substance, and yet it seemed as 
unreasonable to suppose that the laws of chemical action should vary in different 
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materials, as that the laws of motion should be different in different bodies. I there- 
fore considered attentively what we really knew of the laws of chemical change in 
these bodies. Examples occurred to me, both of the chemical division and che- 
mical synthesis of the elements, by which various phenomena hitherto obscure might 
be explained. The experiments of the first class prove that a division of the elemental 
bodies which is known to occur in certain cases of chemical change, is truly a che- 
mical and not simply a mechanical division of these substances. This is shown by 
the fact that the particles of the element thus separated show the peculiar combining 
properties of nascent bodies.” It is not necessary to my argument that the precise 
view which I have given of the nature of this nascent state ” should be admitted ; 
provided only it be allowed, that these properties depend upon the fact that thctpar- 
ticle is issuing from a state of combination, which is generally allowed. 

1 . No theory of chemical change has given rise to more discussion among chemists, 
than the usual mode of the formation of sulphuric acid by the mutual action of sul- 
phurous acid, nitric oxide, air and water. On this question there are some six re- 
cognized theories. The problem is simply this : Why, when the oxygen is made a part 
of this system of particles, does it possess oxidizing properties which otherwise it has 
not ? On the view I have stated the cause is plain. When nitric oxide acts chemi- 
cally upon oxygen, the gas is thrown into a polar condition ; the result of which is 
to give to other particles of the mass a combining power, in a direction the reverse 
of that in which the oxygen combines with the nitric oxide ; the change being in all 
respects analogous to the decomposition of water by the joint action of nitric oxide 
and chlorine*; thus — 

N Og OO S()^ =N0^+S03. 

The best of the other explanations of this fact is, in niy opinion, that of Piucor-f', who 
considers the formation of the sulphuric acid to be the result of the successive forma- 
tion and decomposition of nitric acid. This, however, does but shift the difficulty to 
another point; for why does nitric acid oxidize sulphurous acid? In truth, in this 
case, a perfectly similar polarization takes place within the acid itself-— 

(N05:r=)N(^0^=N04+S03. 


* In the following experiments I am compelled to call by the same name three very difierent things— the 
isolated element, the particles of the element at the moment of their chemical separation or syutheiis, ami the 
combined element ; and I wish to observe, that when I state that there is a chemical difference between the 
particles of the element. I mean simply the particles of which the element consists. The chemical nature of 
these particles is a further question. 

t Annales de Chimie. 3rd Series, vol. xii. p. 266. PitiooT states that nitric oxide always foiWIS hyponitrie 
acid and no nitrous acid, in contact with atmospheric air; but it by no means follows, even if this be the sub- 
stance formed with atmospheric air alone, * that the same substance is formed in the presence of sulphurous 
acid ; indeed, on the view L have given, a difference in tiie reaction would rather be anticipated* 
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For the formation of the hyponitric acid from the nitric acid is just as much the 
formation of a new chemical substance as if it were made by the direct action of 
oxygen upon nitric oxide, and is attended with a similar division of the oxygen. But 
this stage of the formation of nitric acid is useless, and not necessary to the concep- 
tion of the change ; for there are other perfectly parallel cases which do not admit of 
such an explanation. 

2 . I will take the formation of chloro-sulphuric acid, in the remarkable experiment 
by which Reonault prepared this body*. Olefiant gas, as usually prepared from 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, contains a large quantity of sulphurous acid ; when chlo- 
rine is brought in contact with this mixture of gases, two substances are formed, 
chloro-sulphuric acid, SO 2 CI, and the Dutchman’s liquid, C 4 CI 2 . Upon sulphu- 
rous acid alone (in the circumstances under which the experiment is made) chlorine 
has no action whatever, nor, according to Rbonault, upon olefiant gas, when both 
gases are dry, and only in dilTused daylight. The formation, therefore, of this body 
is due to the polar division of the chlorine, just as tlie formation of sulphuric acid to 
the polar division of the oxygen ; the olefiant gas being to the chlorine in the same 
relation as the nitric oxide to the oxygen in the other experiments, so that we may 
conceive the change to take place thus — 

+ — 4" — 

€2 H., CICI SO,=C 2 H, Cl+Cl SO,. 

» ■ 5 

• 

This example is not open to those objections which, from the formation of the oxides 
of nitrogen, might be raised to the other instance, for here the combinations mutually 
determine each other. With water, the chloro-sulphuric acid decomposes with the 
formation of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids ; but through this experiment we can 
distinctly trace back the cause of the formation of the sulphuric acid, in this, as in 
the more usual mode of its formation, to the polarization of the element ; and on 
considering attentively the tnode of the formation of chemical substances, it may be 
seen that the formation of a large class of compounds, among which are the oxides 
of chlorine and iodine, is ever preceded by a similar fact. 

3 . It is well known that when a mixture of hydrogen and any oxide of nitrogen-f* is 
passed over heated spongy platinum, the oxide of nitrogen is decomposed and am- 
monia and water formed. Were the hydrogen a compound substance, it would be 
thought that the simultaneous formation of these substances was sufficiently expltuned, 
by saying that it was a case of double decomposition, and it is indeed the same phe- 
nomenon ; thus — 

NO 3 H 3 rL^ =3H04-NH3, 

the hydrogen being nascent" from itself. 

* AnnalcB de Cbiniie. 2nd Series, bus. p. 170, and Ixxi. p. 446. 
t See Kdblmamn, Liebiq’s Annalen, vol. xzix. p. 286. 
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4. We know from tfae researches of H. Rose, that in a neutral solution of the bi- 
chloride of mercury, the mercury is precipitated on zinc in the form of a black pow- 
der, but on the addition of an acid the metal becomes bright and the zinc is amalga- 
mated*. Tfae addition of bichloride of mercury also instantly stops the most violent 
evolution of hydrogen from tfae action of hydrochloric acid upon zinc, with the for- 
mation of the same amalgam. These curious experiments, which certainly caused 
much surprise in Rose, become intelligible from the considerations which 1 have 
mentioned. The combination of zinc with mercury is a combination in a difierent 
direction to that of the zinc with chlorine, hence the latter determines and causes the 
first ; thus — 

HClZnZnHgCl =H Cl-|-Zn Hg-|-Zn Cl. 

5. A very beautiful illustration of the way in which one chemical combination de- 
termines another, is seen in another experiment with the same metal. Zinc, it is 
known, decomposes slowly, with evolution of hydrogen, a strong and boiling solution 
of caustic potash ; but when into the solution a few crystals of nitre or nitrite of 
potash are thrown, the zinc is rapidly dissolved with the evolution of ammonia. The 
reason of this I consider to be, that the polar division of the zinc now takes place 
with the greatest facility, the zinc being oxidized in two directions ; the zinc decom- 
poses the water, by which a polarity is given to the hydrogen, which causes it to 
combine with the nitrogen of the nitric acid to form ammonia, by which combination 
the other particles of the nitric acid become in their turn polar and oxidize again the 
zinc ; the action, as it were, proceeding from and returning back again to that ele- 
ment. The change, for example, may be represented thus: — 

Ha O 3 Zng Zng O, N =NH;t+ 6 ZnO. 

6 . To the preceding experiments I will only add the phenomena of substitution, 
which, viewed in relation to them, assume a new form. The division of the chlorine 
which takes place in substitution is a veiy similar fact to that distribution of the ele- 
ment which takes place in the formation of chloro-sulphuric acid (which I have be- 
fore cited), and admits of a similar explanation. The problem is, why, with even 
the smallest quantity of chlorine, does a portion of the chlorine ever combine with 
the organic body? Why is the hydrogen never simply removed? The solutionis, 
that one of these two changes determines the other, precisely as the combination with 
olefiant gas determines the combination with sulphurous acid. Nor do I see what in- 
telligible distinction is to be drawn between the action of chlorine on the organic 
body and that of hydrogen on nitric oxide, or between either of these two cases and 
that of water itself on chloro-sulphuric acid. The organic body behaves as though 
it were a simple compound of hydrogen on the one hand, and the remaining ele- 

* Liuio’s Aniulen, voL bur. 28.1. 
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ments of tbe system on the other, and this, daring the action and under the inflooice 
of the chlorine, it may truly be. 

If it be true that in the preceding experiments this polar division of the element 
takes place, (a division, at any rate, in many points analogous to the decomposition 
of the compound body when no elemental substance is isolated, but the particles are 
transferred from one system to another,) it cannot but be, that in the./br»iaft'o« of 
tbe element the correlative fact is to be observed, and that the element itself is made 
by tbe synthesis of polar particles. This is indicated by theory, and although the 
more usual mode of forming these elemental bodies is not such as to bring to light 
the true nature of this synthesis, there are other, although as yet rarer, instances of 
the formation of these bodies, which not only are not opposed to this view, but 
prove it. 

1. When an acid is added to a perfectly pure solution of an alkaline iodide, such 
as may readily be procured by precipitating any iodate it contains by baryta water 
and filtering, the solution remains perfectly clear. Neither, when an acid is added 
to a pure solution of iodate of potash, is there any alteration, but on mixing these 
solutions an abundant precipitate of iodine is formed. It is said that the iodate and 
iodide of zinc, without acid, undergo a similar decomposition. It is very plain that 
these changes are simple cases of what is called double decomposition. The hydri- 
odic and iodic acids decompose one another, and it is my opinion that in the change 

I06H+.‘>H>=6H0+6I, 

whatever be that combining relation which subsists between the oxygen and hydrogen, 
that same relation must also be between the particles of the iodine itself. What is 
commonly called the affinity of hydrogen for oxygen is not sufficient to account for 
this change, for hydrogen alone will not decomjmse the iodic acid, unless it be in the 
nascent condition. When hydrochloric acid is the decomposing body, chloride of 
iodine is formed, when hydriodic c'lcid, the iodine itself. Are we not to admit that 
these two substances are formed according to the same law ? To this synthesis of 
the iodine, the division of the element which takes place at the formation of the 
hydriodic and iodic acids, is the correlative fact, to explain which we must assume 
the same polar difference between its particles (see page 765). 

2. In tbe course of his researches on the hypophosphites, WuRz discovered a very 
singular substance, the hydruret of copper*. This substance is formed by the action 
of hypopbosphoroHS acid upon copper salts. It readily decomposes, so that it is not 
easy to determine its constitution, but his analyses very closely corresponded with 
the formula Cuj H. That this is truly the formula of the substance, may be inferred 
with yet more certainty than from the analyses, from the following curious reaction. 

* B>bzsi.iv8 attempted to throw aome doubt upon the existence of this body, but tbe correctness of the 
facts, as stated by Wuaz, is guaranteed, not only by the well-known skill and ability of this chemist, but klso 
by the fact, that PooasKnoaw had succeeded in procuring a hydruret oi copper by the electrolysM(* of the 
sulphate of this metal. 
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In c(pktaiCit,witb stnHigifaydroohiQ acid, hydrogen is. evolved j and tiie funtoehtoHdi 
of cop{^;r| CiigCl) forni^, Eio(h aabistances: are decowpoMdy and WoBa^raatiefied 
himself, and gives the experiments, which show that the volume of the bydrajgirRi 
evolved was the double of that due to tite eiinple deoompoffltion ofMtbe siibstti#».<'' I 
wifi add the remark which he makes on. this experimen(»^‘<On saUijqnie fadaie 
chlt^rhydri^^ue n’atiaqne le ouivre qu'avec one ex^'^me difficult^, ^ la^pt^enea^de 
^’hydrog^ne, loin de &voriser la reaction, devrait, daprhs' ies ioUi ileillfa#nitdi<&y 
o^puter un nouvel , obstacle. decomposition de i’hydcune dh tcuivqe par dlaeide 

chlorhydrique para!t done s’effectuer en vertu d’une action deoontaota.’-; *> 

This fact, the conception of which offers these theoretical ^iflp^ulties, becomes per- 
fectly intelligible, and indeed might have been predicted from the principles 1 haya,lai<| 
down, llie deedinpositiOn is perfectly similar to that of the suboxide of copper up^jB^ 
analogous circunlstances, anses from the same cause, and may be expressjed tbus— 

cugHHci ^co^a-t-Hi. 

This experiment enables us to See clearly the cause of a class of decompositions vdry 
analogous to it, and which have presented similar theoretical difficulties')-. Ah utloy 
of platinum and silver will dissolve in nitric acid, which will not act upon the plalt- 
nutn atone ; acids will, in like manner, dissolve the alloy of copper and zinc:);, wbicli 
on the copper alone have no action. Kovi the hydruret of copper is itself, iii Us che- 
mteatl relations, an alloy, and the action of the acid on the alloy of copper and zinc i§ 
a ffict very analogous to the action of the hydrochloric acid upon this bbd^, aiid .the 
explanation of this fact in vdlves similar phenomena ; tbus — 

H ci Zn cli Cl H=C1 Zn-f Cu Cl +H 2 , 

, >■ .'i I ■ J 

the polar composition of the hydrogen being essential to the comprehension of the 
experiment. A farther confirmation of this view is found in the deconipo8if:ion by 
water of the remaricable bodies discovered by Frankland^, to which he ,ha8,^vop 
the names of zinc-methyl and zinc-ethyl. The theoretical analogy of these bodief to 
the hydrogen cbmpoutids of the metal is perfect, and with water they give a precisely 
similar reaction to that of the hydruret of copper with hydrochloric acid. Zinp-et^yj, 
for example, breaks np thus — 

, i c I . ' i ' t ^ -i ■* 

Z^crHsHOssC^HsH-J-ZnO, i 

^ - ■ {, f 

in which decomposition the hydrogen and the hydrocarbon (trhich is the analogue 

* Aimalfi9 ^ Chimie, drd Seiiet, vol. xi* 251. ^ 

t Theae facts liave been cited by Lisbig with another iriew. Libbio’s Annslen, vol, xxx. p. 262. 

X Gmblib's Handbnch, vol. tu. p. 448. f Jonmal of the Chemical Society* January 1850. 
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ace to one another in the same polar relation, and fulfill the same part in 
the change as the two equivalents of the hydrogen itself in the decomposition of the 
hydmret. 

3 . When a solution of bichromate of potash is poured into a strong and acid solu- 
ti«m of the peroxide of barium in hydrochloric or nitric acid, a violent effervescence 
and escape of oxygen takes place ; apart, these solutions are perfectly stable ; bring 
them together, they are both decomposed ; the chromic acid passes into chloride of 
chrome, the peroxide of hydrogen into water, and the oxygen formed is due .to the 
simultaneous decomposition of both bodies, thus— 

3 ClH+ 2 Cr Os+SHOjSsCra CI3+6HO+3O2. 

I certainly regard the oxygen itself, in this experiment, as the true reducing agent, and 
1 believe that the chromic acid is decomposed by the oxygen of the peroxide qf hydro- 
gen, according to the same law of decomposition, and for the very same reason, as 
it would be by hydrogen itself if a piece of zinc were thrown into the acid solution, 
this reason being the polarity of the particle induced by chemical change. In this 
experiment is brought before us, in a very forcible manner, the very slight iMeretice 
which truly separates the phenomena of oxidation and reduction, which are usually 
regarded as so distinct. In speaking of the formation of sulphuric acid, I have smd 
that the oxidation of sulphurous acid by nitric acid is to be attributed to a polar 
condition of the oxygen liberated from the nitric acid, which polar condition is in- 
duced by the formation of hyponitric acid within the system of which it forms a part. 
Now the formation of water in the peroxide of hydrogen is a fact precisely similar 
to the formation of the hyponitric acid in the nitric acid, and it might reasonably 
be anticipated that this oxygen would have a similar oxidizing power. This is in 
truth the case ; for when the temperature is low, the solutions dilute, and the experi- 
ment carefully managed, no gas is given off, but a deep blue solution is formed, 
containing perhaps, as stated by BARaEswiL*, who first examined this reaction, a 
higher oxide of chrome. This solution however rapidly decomposes, oxygen is 
evolved, the blue colour disappears, and the final result is the same as if the com- 
pound bad never been formed. When manganate of potash, peroxide of manganese 
and various other substances are substituted for the chromate of potash in this expe- 
riment, a similar decomposition takes place, but without any signs of the intermedude 
stage of oxidation. Under other circumstances the oxidation and reduction may he 
separated. Thus, when peroxide of barium is thrown into an acid solution of the 
prussiate of potash, the prnssiate is oxidized and the red prussiate is formed. When, 
on the other hand, the same experiment is made with the alkaline or neutral solu- 
tion of the red prnssiate, oxygen gas is given off in abundance from the peroxide of 
barium as well as from the red prussiate, and the latter passes into prussiate. On 
adding to this solution an acid solution of perchloride of iron, care being taken that 

* Aim»}e*de Clamie, vol. zx. p. 864. 

MDCCCIh S f 
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w|i«l<k.«f fbe perostde of. Iioiraao io deeoBtposei^ {troBsiaa Mtie it pnadnMNi te 
aAmadaiMM; i » tk^ ca^iinoBl oao «Ioib of axj^fcA is int oddad^ aoMi tliiia ataai 
is then removed by the contact of another atom under suitable eircumstaaoea.^ 1 ifdto 
tberefsae fiwn these expetamenta, not that tike omdaUoB is r meaamey antecedent to 
the disoKidatie% but that the spontaneeias decomposition of the oxidisnd body anid 
the neductSoa of the i^romie acid, vberc nO' oxidatuin tabes ^ao^ and tba oxidation 
of the body, are doe to one and the same oaos^ namely, to the mntuid attroetuni: of 
tite demental partkies. When, for examfde, arsenkma acid is oxidiaed by the aodon 
of chlorine, I ccmsider that the oxygmi is oxidixed as svdl aa tfaa acsenkx Wh are 
led to the same conclusions by various urell^knovn expeiiiaentsi in the case, for ex- 
ample of the decomposition of the nitrate of ammonia on boding, when this eonh- 
pound breaks up into water and nkrt^n, thus — 

NQ*H^«4pO+Nj; 

while frcun no point of view is it very logical to draw a distinction between two facts 
so very similar as the formation of the water and the nitrogen, it is proved, by the 
experiments 1 have cited, that the mutual attraction of the particles of the nitrogen 
is a most important condition of the change. 

The transition from these cases of spontaneous deccMspositicm to otlmr instance, in 
which no one of the substances usually called compound is formed, but the elements 
alone are liberated, is obvious ; and 1 cannot but think that these phenomena, viewed 
as the last of a series of chemical changes, proceeding from the simplest case of 
double decomposition to the curious experiments I have just cited, each successive 
link of which is bound to the preceding by the closet analogies, reasonably admit of 
a very different interpretation to that which we.sbould put upon them when regarded 
out of this connection. It is hard to draw a distinction between the decomposition 
of the chloride of nitrogen mid of the nitrite of ammonia. From quite independent 
consideratiims, the cooriusion is forced upon us, that the routual attraction of the 
particles of chlorine and of nitrogen plays a most important part in other oases of 
chemical change. Why may we not admit that in this case the decomposition is dfeo 
termined solely by these relations? The heat which attends upon this and other 
similar decompositions is, on the electro-chemical theory, as confessed by its greatest 
supporters, an inexplicable enigma. Heat » the constant sign of combination, but 
here it asserts is only decomposition, so that theory and fact are plainly at issue. On 
the other hand, admitting that in this experiment the formation of the elements is a 
true chemical synthesis, the evolution of beat is accounted for i and as the elements, 
chlorine and nitrogen, are iar more permanent forms of matter, and less readily alteced 
by chemical action than the chloride of nitrogen, so it is reasonable to bdlleve that the 
particles of which they are composed are in a for more intimate state of combination. 
The transition from these experiments to the most ordinary cases of the formation of 
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tin deoMBt is sbvioB^ it bd«f fteia that the vadttfiiM sf oxide of eiivev* info 
oxyfmifBS sEiul the mctd, enly from tbe ^oatoiieoxs deoomposittoit'ef €be 

dilorido of ttil)re|;en m the temperature at trfaioh it takes place. 

In the preeedmg statetnent, I baee need the m>vd polar to exprem dixt alteraate 
diieieBce of the cmiditton of the particles by wtuch I cooeefre Cfaeinseal action to he 
pn^agated. It is no ob^tion to the use of this irord thiU; it is tmdefiaed, and tiuS 
1 have not pelted out in what this diietence consists. It may be a weal '^fference, 
which we can use for purposes of thought and inquiry, and yet an nidnuows diffitrenee, 
to wideh we cannot at prraent assign a true value. A more senous objection lies ia 
the way ia which this word has beea misnsed, and the hdse assodatioae which, in 
some mi n dB , are connected with it. It is, however, not difficult for those who mnet 
ultunatdy fix the meaning of this terra, to draw the disdnotions necessary to its rigfit 
application ; and as I myself have found the word very nsefol, and also firand that 
through the associations which are rigfady connected with it, it conveyed to some 
persons, whose opinion was well worth considering, an idea which could not other- 
wise have bem so simply givmi, I have here used it. At the same time let me ob- 
serve, that that to which I wish to direct the attentioa of chemists, is to a new ana- 
logy between certain chemical changes and to the eoirdatioa of phenomena wUdh 
have not before been grouped together, and, provided that analogy amd relaiaon be 
recognized, the word by wfaiefa it is expressed is of less importance^. I now pro- 
ceed to an experimental inquiry which originated in the considerations I have hoe 
^ven. 

The discoverer of the penmiefo of hydrogen, 'Ehbnard, observed catdn singnlar 
and remarkable properties of this compound, of a kind altogether new and calctdaited 
to fix the interest and attention of chemists. To prepare the peroxide of hydrogen, 
according to his directions, is a process so trooblesoine and tediom, that it may 
have deterred chemists from the further and full investigation oi these pheno- 
mena. It is at any rate to T^knard alone that we owe whatever knowledge we 
possess of this singnlar body. Since bis investigation, which dates from the year 

* In certain cases we can trace the very mode in which this decomposition by heat takes place. Thus in the 
decomposition of chlorate of potash by beat, the true way in which this substance is decomposed is, as disco- 
vered by Sbeullas, the decomposition of one particle by the next. The chlorate is first oxidized to perchlo- 
ntte, and this perchteate, as shown by MrnLow, agam reduced to chlorate with evolution of oxygen. Thus the 
action proceeds by a continual oxidation and reduction of the substance, the {dienoineiia being very flimilar to 
the oxidation of the chromic acid by the peroxide of hydrogen and the spontaneous decompoaitioQ of the com* 
pound formed. By mixing the chlorate of potash with oxide of copper, the formation of the perchlorate is en- 
tirely prevented, and the action converted into one of spontaneous decomposition. 

t The idea of polarity has been applied to the explanation of chemical phenomena by other chemists as well 
ne myself. I may fUfier especially to lj5wio*a Introduction to hii Organio Chemistry (vot« i. p. 1. Edition 1645), 
Gessam also has ^ven, in the last edition of his Treatise on Chemistry, a ehaptnr on Chemiori Polarity. It 
would be out of piece to enter here on any criticism of their views or compariaon of them with my own, hot 1 
give the reference for those who may be desirous to see the way in which others have treated this subject. 

^ ^ 5f2 ' • ; ' 
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^e<^%fatlefi^'impoitAiiiee bail bem auMod- tai 
df wbieb f cim all be iriiserved'Kiieh' the aeliMifin e€>tlw 

pei^j^bl^^of ^baKutt), itt lijidrebbibrk! op ieeta» acM, ^n^iichxoaii bfe mdHf ^fniqMrsdj 
Thb>rbpbitide of thia'eoliitioii Riel difibrenR aoeordii^ aalt kr^kalibeor Raid.-' TbO 
RAkttae ^^tiHon la ofRn iiastable naxore'; «mi at ordinary teinpeHRuves' it oont^^ 
aiiy'tbatadXygfen/ai:id’Oa’ 4 eatibg*tniidergow rajdd deoompD^tied;’ Ibeaeed ada 
is iDora yefnna^eiMl; may beibng kept without eensible altenitionj and)<iiiiiiy^ 4 ten 'be 
boated t 6 the 1 )Oiliii^<ij|i«^inft’witb no evident evolution gaii" JEHtbOr' solution fadnr- 
eyor/ls vfidaatfy dedoiiiposed''tvben certain inibetBbce$i(aaBeag ui 4 )ieb ^finely'' divided 
chrlldb ob jldadunki'aPe ^ry.effeitfivO} are ^novrn Into it. in tbesc;cases«ibdper«aide 
ia d^rbpdsedy vrhde the XsaiboO and piatiaum leniBiB, as far a» we knew^ mialtesed* 
There are howevOP otfaep’bodlet wbibb-'eausO'tbis deothnporation'witb penbaiMligPeaiMr 
ehoi^, add tkoOifielVO^ Onderfo a ehemicai change of the most- supprituag ‘nature ; 
tboife bodies’ are all those luetaliic oiiides wbieh can reaeffly be redueed^^Mthe paides 
of ^old^ ahd and merent^, and the peroxides of lead, nianganesej' nickel and 
Otfa^r siinllar^hbStaReeB’. ' These bodies decompose' the solado% as dbee platinmn or 
carbodj^ie the adbstancM; themselves also, during the decomposition,; iotefoxygen, 
and aretedubed eitfaer to a metal' or to a tower d^l^ree oxidation. ThO' solotion, 
whether acM' tw aikafifle;^^ decomposed by tiieee bodies j but tiw duality with 
wb^H'tbe'hiibatancelth^ is rCdaoed, and in some oases whether' tins vednotiini takes 
yiaeO'ataH, depCnds apon '^e neutral or acid condition of the sointioU) and <vafies 
Whhtiie jdrti'cutar ’substance take^ in a way On wbidi it » not now necessaiyto 
dWelK ' ' 'Thedecodiposition canmed by piatinum and carbon, 'hOwemr Strangej is not 
^hite’irltbout 'paraiiet.' ‘'Bat the simultaneous reduction of the peroxide of hydrogen 
and the oxide of silver is a solitary fact, by the side of which chemists »bavn been able 
td^tflaec e^rceiy)|Haaaatogoas’hincb< lees a similar instance.: Veteurineot dhendsts 
hkve-dffercd ad’^^^natido 'of cbede pifettomene, and if thesearendequaie/ Airther ioi- 
qdliy is hnddeessai^. 1 AallnotdriticiKtheabsdloteOr the relative valoe of these 
e^pfltej^tiohav but they add so tfaueh 'to the interest of the ^estion, so oiesrly'show 
the ^ffiChttieS odder' which 0110101081' theory has iabodred in dealing with tbeie fiuH% 
atid klsb; ^kTlMdietb, h^ yideqnate k has proved to me^ them, tints IshaUi briefly 
fWeliti^^ii'the'itedetirdtearkablei'''; 'I”'" '' -h r* 

' ' 'Tbe 'foflowfd^' qabttilimi gives the impredsion idade by these fabts-upept ^dNAMB', 
Whd ftrst dlscoyhred’Hn^ 

'' ’^"Qnelfe’eec la bause' des'pbenpiti^eS 'iyae nouS venons d’expOser^i i ^iiiUi'midn'- 
ienaikce qh*it'S’agit de^reeherChery" Poitr cela nons soft peribisde<hq>peibr cenx 
presentent I’oxide ifaigeril'et l^mgent aveh le ditnae oxigdnd memro riiiipeOasde. 
L’argent tris divisd ddgage rapitlcment foxig^e de ce wl } II ne s’altire point, et le 
nitrate oxigdne devient,,i^taneuip'e. - / 

“ L’oxide d’argent ddgage {das nq^dement encore que Targent Toxigboe do nitrate 
oxigdud ; lui-mdnie est decompose, il se rdduit, Targent se prdcipite tout entier, et I’on 
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seri^trcMivA'iiBBB he UqnBar <)ad dn nitaste iietitr« de>T*^taMe ordiaairet . O?) dam 
cei«ddeoanf]iiMdtiuoB, Rodion chimique ed ividemmed tttdh.; M fdot (kwc h» attrilmeB 
4<iine<pmi9e«l|diy8i()at; maid aHes oe d^^ndeut ni de.la eiHdear, ai de la lunoi^i 
<Fdil ii anit qu’dlGB tM>nt probab'lBineRt dues 4T4lectricH4. Je .ehercberai '^ m’aA; 
a9satier>d'«ne<mattibre positire:^ je ohercherai aossi A savoir sMa «aa8a,,qoeIle qv^elle 
sait;aie>{>lwrrait |k>int produite par \e oontaet de deux fiqaidee» etrasdtaa da deux 
{•a. 'De4^’‘d6eou1era peut^Stre rexplicatien d’ao grand notnbre de pfaiSnmn^Qaa*” 
‘dtil ideu'aB to the possible cause of these phenomena was thrown' ont^ abuie »}ieiera 
Baek^'b}^ another distinguished Ftench ohetnist, Dcmas, whicb„- although hut aa 
nieideiital 'bbserration end unaccompanied with miy experimental uresearch^ haf . A, 
speeiah interest as’ giving the scientific conception of these fects front, the electfo? 
obemicat point of viewj from which this chemist then r^:arded them. , -.y*. 

>*^141 r^salsion’que les raol6cules.de mfime signe exeroent Tune sur i'aatre, t<6pidr 
sida qui'hons a servi k expliqner plus haut les effets qn’on observe dans la forraalion 
des cbiitpo86s multiples, va nous servir maintenant k expUqner aussi;cenx.qiif, foo 
observe enUre deux corps qui contiennent no exc6s de inol6cule6 sembhyiles. 
corps tendeikt h se ddeomposer mutueHement par suite de cette action r6pulsive.,,. , 

. En etfet o'est ainsi qu’on peat se rendre compte de factioB des acides sur. beatt* 
coup de peroxides qui perdent ear ieur infiuence one partie de lear oxyg^nC) c’es^.saasii 
qs’on peutcoBcevoir Faction si bigarre et si remarquable de reau,oxygen6e sur corf- 
tains oxides.) €eeorapos6 perd par le contact de Foxide d’argent, par exoraple,, la 
mentid de son oxigbne repasse k F6tat d’eau, chaste Foxigene de Foxide «t le ranthne 
h F6tut mfitallique. Quant on envisage ce simple fait avec les anciennes:id6es .4« 
Faflhilt6,'il est inintelligibleytandis qu’avec les id6e8 6leetruiue8ilpouvait en qnelqnp 
sbrte-dtne pr6vu*p." . ,,-i 

' -Another view has been pat forwatd by Lwaia. These experiments adth ttmiper-r 
axado' of hydrogen - be places by tiie side of the ierraentation and decay td' .'pigaido 
bodiesi, of iBthioh. chemical cbapges he tiius gives the causej;:— “ The causci” sqys,bf^ 
^^Isi the power which a body possesses in the act of decomposition or composite to 
dtoit theitaBie action In a body in contact with it, or to render it capahlejftl qpi 
dhigoing (the same change 'which itsrif experiences. Thus the d£comporition.pf ithq 
ferment decomposes also the sugar, and the decomposition of the peroxide of, l^drpT 
gan decerapepes the metallic ooiide.” The simultaneons deoomposirion o| th^i'two 
substances is the fact. That it is the very chemical change itself i» the one in^taiKXt 
wlikdtdetel'mkms the chranical change in , the other j this relation Liaaio bhs pt^mted 
oat;' ' Butj’wbyand bowi consistently with what we otherwise know of tk^ aa^jOf 
nheoiMal'iictioni and the mode of its transference and propagation* this pan be the 
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^ * Annales de Chimie, 2nd Seri^, vol. ix. p. ? 

t DuKAe* Chimie Appliqu^ aux Arts* nW. 1. Intfodnetibn, p. Ii4. 
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(Pia^ia«a pr<>iMaia v^i«ti #einaB>ed to n^ MK} wbich, in (b« «W9e of tone at .lout of 
tiMsn tnipeiripaeatff^ it waft 

. in tbfl bmnkiag up of tbe nf siber .nad tite peroxide of hydrugcn, 

no ebnndeal fact bae beea reccfoised but the fmoUaseous detUMi^MMi of ttro 
j^mnaicaf sobstanpea. Tbie is that fact for wbicb it has been so dtiUiuit to aocosut. 
Wnae it, for examptot R hydride of silver which was thus decomposed and water 
fonqed and not simply oxygen, the experiment would have aUracted no attenricn, 
the view 1 have given, the formation of the oxygen itself is as truly a chemical 
^thesis as the formation of water, and may be substituted for it in a cbemical 
change. This su^dies an expl^mricm of these facts at once adequate and sunpile; 
the oaride of riber in this experimait being reduced by the oxygen of the peroocide 
of hydrogen, just as in other cases it mi^ be by hydrogen ; the focauittoa of 
the silver from the particles of wbidt it i» composed being the corresponding fimt 
in the decomposition of tbe oxide of silver to the formation of water in tbe peroxide^ 
so dial we may represent the change thus s»~ 

* HOOolg^JsrHO+Oa+Ag. 

No one cam be mote sensible than I am of the wide interval which exists between 
swdi a mode of representing a chemical change and an ascertained foot. The very 
ftwm in which 1 have just expressed the decomposition involves an important assump- 
tiem, an assnmption indeed on which, in my opinioo, tbe whole question rests. If it 
be true that these bodies are thus decomposed in definite and equivalent proportions, 
and that the simultaneous decomposition of the bodies proceeds according to this law, 
it is impossible to deny the chemical rebtion of these changes and the mutual die- 
mical action of the snbstances ; and, on the other band, if tbe formation this oxj^n 
is to be r^farded ns a true chemical ^ntheris, this synthesis must follow the unbersal 
law of the formation of c^femical sabstanees, and tbe masses must combine in definite 
and equivalent proportions. It is <mly the apparent absence of this relation between 
tbe decomposing bodies which removes fermentation from ordinary chemical changes, 
and causes its chemical nature to be denied; and in that paraHel which Lmio 
draws betwemt these decompositions and fermentation, it is tacitly asmmed that in 
this case aho, as wdl as hi tbe case of fermentation, no such iclation exists. Tbe 
following words ^ Linnio, from the paper 1 have already referred to, dearly show 
this pdnt : — A certain quantity fn-ment is required to cause fermentation hi a 
portion of sugar ; its action however is no aothm ofmato, bat is entirely limited to Hs 
presence np to that moment when tiie last atmn of sugar is decomposed. It hs tben» 
fine BO peculiar body, no substance <»' matter vriiich efibets decomposition, but these 
are the carriers of an activity* which extends itself over tbe sphere of the decomposing 
body.” 

’* “ Triger cuur XIwtigiMit.” Lubis’s AflOBlen, vol. xxx. p. 279. 



It ntw therefore the qiiaiititaiiire> rdatfon ef the deoeeipoiABf et^etaiiiees 
teemed to me the essenticd poiat to be deterediied, atid ehicb exlieriiiiettt idtide etwHl 
decide ; for it was qaite posidble (and indeed imd beMi t^en for f ranted) that the 
at^on varied weording to some odier law. It might bare wane of the cbanutderB of 
a ehmaieid efaaimie; it might, fcnr example, rmry directly with the anting masses. Or 
with the temperature alone, or be a function, so to say, of so nnaiy Tariablesthat the 
true law of action woirid be altogether bidden. 

PreparatUm qf the Peroxide of Barnati, 

The baryta used in the following experiments wss prepared by the ignideil ef the' 
pure nitrate in a enieible of fine white earthenware. This was protected external^ 
by a common earthenware erudble, and the space between the two filled up with 
cracible dust, llie nitrate was thrown gradually into the eracible, one porUon befog 
diorougfaly decomposed before foe addition of tbe next. lUiryta, sm commonly piW^ 
pared, contains large quantities of peroxide, m may readily be ascertained by 
solving in hydrochloric acid and adding bichromate of potash to the solm^on ; and a 
very long and strong ignition is necessary to drive oflF the last portion of oxygen. 
The purest baryta is not porous, but perfectly compact, very heavy, and of tbe crystal- 
line grain of fine marble. Tbe baryta thus prepared contains traces only of madter 
from tbe cracible, tbe adhering particles of which are to be cardhlly brdien off, and 
hardly any imparities, but a little water, and a very little carbonic acid. If an ordinaiy 
Hessian crucible be used for its preparation, as was the case with tbe baiyta used in 
some of the earlier of my experiments, the baiyta will be very impure. 

To pr^iare tbe peroxide, oxygen was passed over the baryta, broken into pieces of 
tbe size of a small pea and placed in a combustion-tube, which was heated fo an 
ordinary charcoal trough. Tbe oxygen was made from peroxide of manganese and 
carefully freed from carbonic acid, and dried before entering the tube. Tbe gas was 
contained in a gas-holder so as to regulate foe current, and was passed ever foe per- 
oxide, after all absorption had ceased, until tbe tube was cool. Tbe teraperatnre 
necessary for the absorption is a low red heat, wbicb is not to be exceeded, as a porfoin 
of oxygen is given off at a higher temperature. The operation may be distinctly f<d- 
lowed tbrougb the tube, tbe baryta glowing when the stream of gas comes in contact 
with it. The absorption is both rapid and complete; and I have repeatedly made the 
experiment of attaching to tbe end of the tube, where the oxygen not absorbed woald 
pass out, a small tube dipping into roereury, and have found that the experiment can 
readily be so regulated that a considerable stream of gas will enter at <me end of tbe 
and not a bubble pass out at the other ; and indeed tbe absorption was often so 
that the gas was absorbed foster than it efoiered, and the meronry rose several 
inches in the tube ; the whole oxygen therefore is absorbed. 

The peroxide presents after the experinmnt a mass of unifttfin texture and a{q>ear- 
ance, and is very white, the baryta itself being of a darker colour. A little of the 
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y»irtfwii^;iiiaw^ n^hiinsatOftBg^^tbwdfe lBa4b«^v«i(ji««tBi|ble 

fjsioi^ Miii«;((!Me(Wtir<;ft^ -ghmift-Qir ^ke^m wM«ti 

ail43PM4»«l9rt«ci«l jtt>«l«9p«(adi'b|>MlM«V«r i«S4jd:j» ; R)|Mf!M«»U)SMJ<„^1l*^ 

desirable, as the preparations bad to be preserved fiwt# ImfH ^frj|rftlto^4i«y/aMRNift> 

(4a»/i»4lie'per^se»Miff#i«ffPKy*eo^ .o/i ■,:■<: \ , i iMKii'iiiqy) jiiaiOsi"'' ’I'OSA 

<A^3ib^peraKade4)f>bnmnin<itb«is obliSMradAs« |KN#ei% stabto b^ llfbai* dny'^^ttis 
only Avep^iiatoisa beat, «ehicb,oao dHira offits oxyg^illt is oearigr iilsi^ble jjawmler, 
tbeidlteoedftseihitiDnMgiviof no igaenwith okide of iriHeeiiV i»biob«tvalM>)bel dieieasBdf 
ally^stlblk^lMle<l0leee’4^sselned and wben.^raserved/ fixon ibeiaotionofitbeioarbdQin 
lii3id.ofAbe>siir,rietnray beriCH^, k^ evjrai'iAi water watboet atqrtsensiblekciraliitioatdf 
Wbew<^yowderad eebotani^isieven beUedwrith watery BO'gewisftvm.effskaad 
eflberidonff beUinfk Wi^ onaraining^ Ibe dried. rasidne, I bevoifottod that ib^efeultaf 
boilif^hos aetoally wbeenrto iaeijewui (be per^nti^geiofiGwygenk'tbe.basyta/of 
n 4cietlu» tqnnotMy ift oiways pnesenb’ being dissolved, i Tbese^&eto ara contituy to: ebp 
nsn^stMfsieotsfiiaiidipeobabljr tins stability only beiongsito aivery pure sabstaaee, 
|i>t,;n eetsU (fHspdty of the oxides iofiron or of ifoanganeae nroaid, alter those reaetlona. 
>tiT^ peoidinrifraiispraentB of . vedofRi^ of tbo.oietaUb: etudes, as : stated by 
l^bNsnoiand ptbcsTiObeiQisitSjOire referred; to. the peroxide ofibindirogea i and it ia«n 
tboipeouliair'jin^hilit^of this body tbtft tbe .eo^nation of laanio tof tb«se;ptMaio^ 
nfabl restskfitbo spontaneous deooinposidon^of tbe peroudo being eonsideiodias ante- 
oedaait %pi«fid;a«oflssaiy^toiset«ptb« andon in tbetotber Mbsiaa»e8. . i l^mnasbowener 
anxiomitoaiee iwbetberitbe peroxidea of metals idmuselnres: would not prodnoe similar 
oibQiSft ^di]OP>;plbeing.tbe^fWsox«de!OjC!potassioitt.^th«!uia8S whiOb is/prodnoed b^ 
die!aotiou;df pofiasiinmton melted ;nit^>An< «foBjtam moist obloridetof ^veriiii 
^t«r>4)6padit|iiEd|libe nbloride trateedueediORati^ it!iiMgl»t;bflbysiiaoianil«aiygea 
0Wdvedadidtit^«O«!M«-talfjBs,pb(pe t(PHtb,tbe indidOj bromideksyanidey nitmto and mcidt 
ajt^adlbiietbortmet^oiepmbio Water a|one,>a» is wcUibnetn^tii^ 

(^Wiipiofiss body tbefsloraivas an A^siaiiiBSiiiMtable 

8ta!^,tOdbabaPjHX^odiAtbepemid«iofibydrogefLt jlmt on eadeiMbngmyiexperuBsMi 
toifibp pecoi4do/^banom<|taolf| Isfowaddbat Ab itbe<mdMetions Abkb;j3«nid be iMMle 
4bo jpsi«>m#{0f4iQGdi^m.t09btpl^^ twdytalso witbidba^gMai^ 

lity. Finely-divided platinum,mbrariPf/oarbnn, JfUMiinpase it, bid >§ify4tts^ 
than those ;anbiitan^ wldnii mo tbepiNfm alsodeoompossdi . I wiUtnoibfBmdisttbss 
tip got^iobfsmoi^ rfiMtipfiftwfitb^paroffidOk.biMi idofenibeii- Nunsideratiott unlil I 
can treat with advantage, in a more exact mann^^pfthn gemm|l IheOf^ nf thieroeebMsi 
cfiTbo WffdPlMrdjg||lP;r/aidit«etaw my exp<dam«nb|« and^insttad 

pf the peroxide of hydrogen, the preparatientapdopnmervitipn.QflipbKbtinaBie^ 
many difficulties,,^ fAiWork,; Ij;(detMmiiD«ditoidse, 

in)fite{^jMri«i^taj|,prfii|WMdi|tlw ^.u - ooiir.uHrtT^l 

* See Barium anperoxyd. Handwortwbac]! dcr ChemiXPJi^dJlpidtjiP IH;^ /X(> 0} 
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i the these* dtootii{Meitk>n»^wae peesAfc^^^le^wM tteecMos^ to>^li^ 

uele needy «nd aceonite wethodof deteraiiiring* tlie'e»ottnt'«^t>xi^D i« tbeVaiiwd 
pro^Mirfitietis ef the" peieoxid^ whieheould ne<eer‘l>e obtalfietd'atttokicdy'ptwe aad'O^ 
«Mpowdin|^)to a ^theoretical' fermala^ attd of which 1 caBnotihwdeeci find that aay sade^ 
fiK!6eeyi8Bidy«ie*lms*yet beea made;'' a; )'i' 

After various experiments I selected two methods, which consigned the advantage 
«f igreat fiidthy of ececution with perfect agreement in their resiiltSi O JOBe^af these 
methods depends on the chemical change whidi takes place when-tbo peeoxidO'Of 
bMiunrjs brohghtin contact with an acid solution 4 >f ehroniio:aotdj wheni'arl‘hade 
before mentioned, both the peroxide and the chromic acid arc decomposed’ tr^Klreyia' 
lution of gas; 'Supposing this to b«'a definite and constant- reaction, 'We'UaV«,l('ia 
evident, Jn the evolved gas, a measurO of the oxygen in the pei^xide, fiom which, 'iff 
the ’reaction were known, the latter might be calculated. For this^ however,' It' 
necessary first to discover the nature of the decomposition. The' other ntetbod’cfei 
pends on the decomposition of the acid solution of the peroxide by 'fineiy-divi^d 
platinum or carbon, in which case the oxygen evolved is plainly half the toft^ 'oxygon 
in the peroxide itself. For the determination of the oxygen in tbe prepaiadOB of'd 
small quantity of the peroxide, it was quite 'practicable to weigh the baryta hdifore 
and after the absorption of the gas ; and although this plan cduld not be- applied ^ 
those larger quantities of the substance which it was desirable to prepare at eno^l 
yet^-as there could be no dbnbt as to the general accuracy of the determination if tho 
experiment wOre conducted with care, I availed myself of it for determiniag the re^ 
action in tjoeMion with chromic add, and for a general eontrol' over the 'methuds. 
Hie baryta was placed in a platinum tube about 8 inches long and half an inch widl^’ 
and the whole experiment conducted precisely in the manner already deserlbed ’ib 
the -preparation of the peroxide. The tube was first weighed empty, the cads being 
closed with dry codes,' again with the baryta, and again after tbe expedment. 
peroxide was then rapidly pounded and used for the other determinations: A'^baist 
tnbe cannot ’be used for this experiment, as the glass is always slightly acted upon,' 
where in contact with the baryta, which^ although of little consequence in an dcpeiift 
meiit on a -large scale, as causing an impurity hi the peroxide, yet gives rise to ttdhM 
orepancy between the amount of oxygen calculated from the absorption and tife pdri 
eentage of oxygen deduced feom the other experiments. " - . ;t>! 

Two experiments, conducted in this manner, gave the foliowing results:-^ * 

A. IfiffiSl griBSi of baryta increased in weight 0^59 grm., ooCrespon^g fb ab 
iacrease in weight of 7*68 on 100* P»rte* 

15*180 grun. of baryta incteased in weight 1*111 gna., eorreiptnufiiig to^an 
inorease in weight of 7*818 on 100 parts. ' ' ' 

Hence the two pMparatloas of peroxide of barium eontaiaed rmpectivhlyuw > 
Preparation A, 7*03 peroentv preparetioo percent; pfcmygcm ihadditloti 

to the oxygen of the.baiyta. » ’ * > ■ 
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' TbR flaqueiNieHt witib tbe acMvoAntira «€'^n»aiott«id ^vaRtiaMAt^ tliiM>M« imIglMIl 
qmtntitjrffll' tile peioxkle iiMs oiIdImI wltii R verjr tei^ exoeeB>flf powdeced MefavcuMte 
dTpelHdi iB.ft email dask, such'aa te eften need for litie determiaatitni ef earboDio 
acid, provided, that is, with a drjdtig tube (ia tide ease filled wifo 4Miiatt |fieoes of 
oaostic potash) aad a small tube reaching: to the bottom of the flask, lliroa^ which 
a little air might be drawn after Che condosion of the exparimeat. Strong hydro* 
chloric acid was contdned in the nsoal small tube, and the whole experimsot, in short, 
conducted peedsely as a carbonic add determination. It is essential to tbe aecnraey 
of the experknent that care sbonld be tdien Co have prosent a great excess of blebro* 
mate (at least three or four tames the weight of the peroxide taken), an excess of 
acid, (Uid also to have fresh potash in the diying tube, as there is a considerabla rush of 
gas, and a fittie carbo^ acid or water might otherwise pass through tfae tube. The 
peroxide, however, in a good preparation contdns a mere trace of caiboimte ; and 1 
have made tfae experiment of passing tbe gas from the potash tube through baryta 
water, and have found that no carbmuc acid escaped tbe apparatus, with a for more 
violent evolution of gas than need take place in tbe experiment. 

I. 2*1015 grms. of the preparation A. gave a loss of 0*243 grm., eorre^nding to a 
loss of 11*56 on 100 parts of the substance tdeen. 

II. 2*liM5 grms. of the preparation A. gave a loss of 0*252 grm., corresponding to 
a lorn of U'85 on 100 parts of the substance. 

III. VSi37 grms. of tbe preparatiem B. gave a loss of 0*208 grm. corresponding 
to a loss <ji 12*1 1 on 100 parts of tfae substance. 

IV. 2*0975 grms. of the preparation B. gave a loss of 0*259 grm., corresponding 
to a loss of 12*34 on 100 parts of the snbstmice. 

V. 2*0395 grms. of the preparation B. gave a loss of 0*243 grm., corresponding to 
a loss of 1 1*91 on 100 parts oi the substance. 

From these experiments it results that in this reaction the chromic acid loses three 
and tbe peroxide four equivalents of oxygen, that is, that the total loss is to tbe loss 
from tbe peroxide as 7 : 4. For calculating on this hypothesis tbe amount of oxygen 
in tfae two preparations, we find for tbe preparation A. from experiments I. and II. 
respectively, 6*60 and 6*67 por cent, of oxygen, and for tbe preparation B. firom ex* 
periraents III., IV. and V., 6*91, 7*05 and 6*80 per cent, of oxygen, which arc the 
numbers given in tbe other experiments. Tbe reaction would therefore be repre- 
sented thus — 

2Cr 03 -f' 4 Ba 02=Cr2 03 - 4 - 0 y-l* 4 Ba 0 . 

This method has tbe advantage of giving a considerable loss of oxygen frith a small 
quantity only of tbe substance ; and tfae perfirot agreement with one anothmf of lunne- 
roos experiments made in this way, led me to place in it the greatest eonfidenoe. 
Fams, however, afterwarck came to my knowledge, which proved tliat tiiiaRetioii iras 
not so abaoloteiy umform as^^badat Sest appearod« and although nnderthe oiromn* 
stances^ and with the precautions (eiq^iaUf as to tbe relative qaantitiesaf ^ anb- 



•Mkm^ wbi^ I 'hairc.4n«tiQBei)y 'tbe fintire t^freeowBl of the ex|Mritiiaits> jpiMret 
that the action. U ttuU which 1 bare hera gire% yet thia threw a oertaiA doubt npen 
it, and it ia only in some of my first experiments that I hare used tins plan of deter- 
mining the oxygen uncontrolli^ by the following. 

The daternrinations with platinain were made in a little apparatus of a very simple 
coDstmctiOD, which, as 1 shall elsewhere hare occarioa to mention it, 1 wUi call a 
Imlb apparatus, 

A is a snudl flask in which the weighed substance, to- 
gether with a small portion of finely-divided plmlnurn 
(prepared from platinum black by ignition) or of animal 
charcoal, which is equally effective, is placed. B is a 
glass bulb bolding about two fluid ounces, which, before 
the experiment, is fiUed with dilute hydrochloric or acetic 
acid, and is closed by a well-ground stopper. C is a dry- 
ing tube of potash. After weighing the apparatus, the 
stopper is loosened and the acid allowed to flow into the 
interior. The evolution of gas takes place immediately, 
but goes much slower than in the experiments with chro- 
mic acid. After eighteen or twenty hours the apparatus 
is again weighed, when the action may be considered 
terminated. It is, however, of course, to be weighed again 
until it ceases to lose weight. During the experiment a 
second potash tube, or a small tube dipping into a vessel of lime, is to be attached to 
the first, to prevent any increase of weight by absorption of moisture from the atmo- 
sphere. The following experiments were made in this manner 

I. 2’389 grms. of the preparation A. gave a loss of 0*162 gnn. 

II. 2*437 grms. of the same gave a loss of 0*162 grm. , 

These experiments correspond to a loss per cent, of 

I. 11. 

6*78 6*64 

III. 2'615 |;rms. of preparation B. gave a loss of 0*175 grm. 

IV. 2*785 grms. of the same gave a loss of 0*184 grm. 

These experiments correspond to a loss per cent, of 

in. IV. 

6*63 6*60 

These detenainations entirely agree with each other ; and the pev-«mitage of ox^^n 
ia the substance is probably in fimt (as is given by this experiment) a Httie less than 
that cakadated from the amount of oxygen taken up, as in pnlverixing it it is not po»«. 
to prevent the ahserptimi of a tittle water by the baryta present, which must 
the perieentagb of oxygen. There is no violent rush of gas during the 
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Mre 4 ! <rKi#'v .loti vtl jV*nrfihio:» Imiiv 


':‘jv*,iwojii sA ojU io riiuu h‘, ‘li 'to/sn^ a- 

ffi iin'o* I no tii'jil i,(;.ti!in 'ifft’dl VMib 

The method of ireighing the loss of oxygen, which sncceeds very WRttrfi>t<4«^; 

.4R}i;8nt.giiice]i,ct<l ii»,.tbei f)FeQedihg^ieB|MiritoiRite,K«RhBlh(ilte <(^- 
idpymlRr^ 9#mitii^(fotidet0riakii0g.ibe RnMNintigimi metaUidjiKidiain 

c^^ntactifpiti«fNe>PWW^ dfi Urowir.. iThe««^tttio»{of gtm;i8B«»«aMMd|i<fsM^ 
at^r<liR)uy ,tpRperRl#MWi somei^mRs ^.seveiftl diays before alliaciaoBtocsscfi, doi^ 
wlrieh t)Ri$ ^|api|iiiiatqi[|4«ili»i)l4.to,alteriio W0^ht; assitalsoiin«re(w^Rrd»;reqnitsd 
i||iKe.bRfyta4h0n qRmhjB/wtfpdaoed iRjtO)lbfeb«lbiofihe,(( ^ ^ OBicwl»« 
weighed.ir.ln Ibcse experiiR»ents^itheiw6»c^lideleM^ 
iR^r/ipt|y,jijbB, amount rC . oxygen xgiiifm» of; by Ascertaining (thei«iBioafit of metd 

ii) oofty ,n 'hi' ' ■' <■■ /f ! 'iir.'./' 'i \ ‘.((■'''■i '» ii- vnAfii''. 

.neffysunplBi ;'I%e weigbediperaxiide' vm. intiiRiatdjr 
laixR^ 'wiMt the m«tRUio.oxld«>a«id a oetitain |>ortioA>of(W«tcxv about twdviO 


oRppe^,^(Awedi«poR Ibo mixtuiOtii JA tbO’foUoiHitgexfmrinents, those at lbeitemiMh 
rRtgfo Rfftbo oir, worerfdaoed ia;a celiertwheire tbe teaipemtore w»s untforss, so^ttot 
tb0yjmi^t^it9tfi^lh>PRI9t)le with one another, and4be action was allowed to continne 
until all evolution of gas had ceased. In the experiments at >1019° and at otlwr tem« 
peratures, the water was first brought to the tempertRure required, then poured on 

in a water-bi ith, during the action. In the experiments with oxide of silv^*, to deter- 
mine the sih er reduced, the residue, after the evolution of the gas bad oeased, was 
treated with very dilute hydrochloric acid, with which it was allowed td remain in 
contact at least twdve hours/ ' All oxide was thus converted into cbloridei The fluid 

f 

was now filte red from the residue and the hydrochloric acid washed out, the|>ulk of the 
solid substan so beiagatittkept in tbe Sask in which the experiment was mode. From 
this residue, i ionsistingof chloride of silvjer and metallic silver, tbe diver Wi^ extracted 
by boiling w tb nit^c acid, the substance on the filter being added to tlje rest and 
the filter als< treated with acid. Tbe solution was diluted and the ^veij dissolved, 
which was ii 'Ihl^ tfae'dlVt!i^!i€dlaced, ^timated as chloride. It is plaia^^tl^t whether 
tbe oxide weWTBdttcedTW must 

sdll’heR'bi^reiit'itlcaMt^of Tbls’ttl^hodbf ddjer'tnftiin^^bi^ldttthf 
oxygen I followed in all tbe expeitroonbi'tvit'b-dlvhr cdmhbhndli.' ‘ 


My first experiments were madei^lMfc*eiIbad<«8Cei%iuD0d all tbe points necessary 
for tbe careful preparation of tbe pBtaiddej<pod>td}0 ^palrations used for these eon- 
tuned considerably less per-centagesofiioicygen than that >ivhich I afterwards readily 

fiWw thAr«A)®q»* 0«Jj5 J^h. ^«hWW^#lr( 

potash and faydrochlo%,ggi^, iMfijWiMIBrti. 





and confirmed by experiments not open ti^tbesb 

to give in their <»Be also the numerical details of the deterihinations. As however 
they threw much light on fbii ^tl^nre^df tiiie'ihqhlir 5 ^, I cannot omit some ac- 

l* the^l^blesiifhioh follow, I have arrdhged' the chief restdts itrf 
-i<’i1lke<«ohimtt Ai. coRtaihs the amount’cf oxyg^ iiatt'iii 10© pSffts'Of tlbie ^tob^de'# 
bariami employed, as given by the defoimihhtion wUh’bichMinate!df'^>dtilhi ' ‘'Thb 
colomh Bi eentaina the relative- loss *of oxygen foOiA the meudlic 'tiiMe$‘%h(i’Id8^‘ 
that is^ calculated on 100 parts of the pertutide of barinmt. ' Tbls> iMh' •Thd' 
ooiiunn 0^ contains tbe'mtloof the quantity of oxygen' ki the' pefoxide 4^ baMtttti'fo’ 
tlieioes foom the oietallio oxide; the ratib, that Is, of at sp'atid’thb cai<iulated'Valtfo 
df tpi In the ceiumti D. I have given the approximate ratio of the oxj^eii-ini'llhli'' 
amount of peroxide of barium taken, to that in the oxide of silver or peroxide ‘Of likdF 
taken in each experiment. The firsiTabte contains the experiments mhde'ht ^Od^C. 
The first six experiments were made with oxide of MiVer^ the r^t'with'phrdxrdC'bf 
lead. In the case of die peroxide of lead, the amount of oxygen iMt by the peroxide' 
was determined by extracting the residue after the experiment with very dShte ttitrile' 
add, which, leaving the peroxide, dissolves the oxide formed. The lead thus '^iOlVed' 
was estimated as sulphide. 


Experiments at 100” C. 
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1-65 

1-64 

Bit iCl 

3:2 
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3. 

4. 

4-18 

J*86 

2*08 

2:1 2*09 
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1:1 
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5. 

’'■ 6i' 

6*83 

3*08 

S-$9 

9i^ 2*92: 

AgO not >wf ighyefk 


ihi-', ii'iUi- 

7. " 

1. 
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1-85 
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3*31 
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Plajifi^ing j^icae eiFp^ti ir^tCeRep*® to, thf EajtJ^ giyaa W 
coinmn, we find that thpy.fpay be arta»ge4;lbaS'Tr! i ii-.-xv/o 


i-y’i-' .’/.i'.-i '.'!t i>h'!S!8yfeMI!€fldpferiBlft«l8.'i ■ -i: 

,11, . ,.i. "'i' !,'>-(! iWlr'experfmentgij 

i.-tn);,, 1 All j fS,i <nri» oxpewmentsj 'I •' ' 


r'li i-.'i! I'.'iiS vj-ii 


Im'the nOxt'Thbfe thij'ax|JeHii«i^ dbTemidh bWiWr 
i#«d«^¥en tbfey^h^rdk tl^ttWpfertitiatd (tf tl* air.* ' Thk t#b IMfiJtpfeHliijinfo' wrir^* 
iiigdtf«itii*tlie per&fidd'hflfedi flfo'*«dt*adtii'i!hiS'^jiiS4e 
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1. 

2. 

4*id 

T.88»to48». 


. . 3:J 



T.«4'’ to96». 

3:9 

3:1 



3*00 * 

3i2 



4*se 


9^86 

About 1 : 1 in tbo' ' 

7. 

8. 


T.0*upw«rik. 

3:9 

four exparimenlSf 


4-47 

3-25 

3-30 

4 : 3 3*33 

AgO not weighed. 


6*10 

4*21 

3*93 

S:e 4<0S 

1 
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The experiments in this Table, arranged in the order of ratios, as those at the 
higher temperatnre, give the following series : — 

3^ : 2, one experiment. 

5 : 3, two experiments. 

3 : 2, seven experiments. 

4 : 3, two experiments. 

These experiments placed beyond doubt, that, under rimilar circumstances of tem- 
perature and mass, the loss of oxygen from the metallic oxide stood in a certain fixed 
relation to the quantity of the po'oxide of barium employed. They showed also 
(speaking generally) that this loss varied inversely with the temperature, but yet it 
appeared that vritbin certain limits (II. experiments 5, 6, 7, 8) the temperature might 
be very considerably altered without affecting the action. This was also the case, to 
a certain extent at any rate, with the mass ; for a perfect agreement was found be- 
tween experiments where the quantity of oxide of silver taken was considerably varied 
or even accidental. At the same time it was to be observed, that in determining 
these ratios a great deal, would depend on the limits allowed for the error of analysk ; 
and it was a question of great importance, and yet by no means easy to decide, wbetlwr 
they were absolutely such as I have here assumed them to be; that is to eay, whe- 
ther the difference between two nearly identical experiments was to be attributed 
to the error of analysis or to a real, though small, difference in the action. I dttter- 
mined therefore to make a more extended series of experiment^, in wb^cb I, might ob* 

* water is tbese two etqwriswat* ww epeied down la ioe befise it wupoandon^tiw fs^taDoei} ** 
tide low teo^eratnie no gu wu given off. Tlie action wm ellowed gradually to proceed Sa Ac ten^Hnatun 
rose in the air. 
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•erro the effbct of vaiying the ibu 8« at a eons{M4:t«Bpenitare, and with the same 
preparation of the peroxide. 

The great accnracy of the silver determination and the comparatiye focifity of de- 
termining by it the loss of oxygen from the compounds of this nMal, caused me to 
omtfine to them my attention. Indeed it was phun from experiments I had made 
with the oxide of mercury, as well as with peroxide of lead, tliat the gmieral, nature of 
the changes in qaesticm was, with any one of these substances, the same. 

The following experiments were made with the chloride and the oxide silver at 
100“, and at the temperature of the air : I had already found how very greatly at the 
lower temperature this circumstance might be varied without alteration of the action ; 
and in this case the experiments are arranged without any special reference to the slight 
variations of the temperature of the air. The peroxide taken is the same for each 
series ; the general form of the experiments was precisely as already described. 

Oxygen determinations. 

The determinations of the oxygen in the different preparations of the peroxide of 
barium employed, gave the following results : — 

I. Peroxide P. 

I. — (1.) 2-8970 grms. of a peroxide (P) gave with hydrochloric acid and bichromate 
of potash, a total loss of 0-425 grm. of oxygen, corresponding to a loss of 14-67 per 
cent, on the peroxide. 

(2.) 2-9215 grros. of the same substance gave, in a similar experiment, a total loss 
of 0-427 grm. of oxygen, corresponding to a loss of 14-61 per cent. 

The oxygen in 100 parts of the peroxide, calculated from the above experiments, is,— - 

I. n. 

8-38 8-36. 

(3.) 2*823 grms. of the same peroxide in an experiment with platinum and acetic 
acid, gave a loss of 0*235 grm., corresponding to a loss of 8*32 per cent, oxygen. 

The mean of these three experiments gives 8*35 as the per-centage of oxygen in the 
substance. 

II. Peroxide Q. 

II. — (1 .) 2*9566 grms. of a peroiude (Q) gave with hydrochloric acid and bichro- 

mate of potash, a total loss of 0*457 gra>' of oxygen, corresponding to a loss of 15*45 
per cent. ^ 

(2.) 2*9555 grms. of the same gave in a similar experiment, a total loss of 0*450 
grm. of oxygen, corresponding to a loss of 16*22 per cent. 

(3.)' 2*955 grms. of the same gave with nitric acid and bichromate of potash, a total 
loss of 0*453 grm. of oxygen, corresponding to a loss of 15*32 per cent. 

Ibe oxygen in 1<K> parts of the peroxide, calculated from the above experiments, is, — 

I. n. HI. Mean. 

8*82 8*69 8*76 8*76 



■^f84 




^ (h>^ ‘t^SStbRs.Mi^^ irm ^iR^itiiMi ttn^ a«iiti#abUi;#fottil lik of 

' '^ 4^74 fi4is. t>f dio teiia^ git« I>l«t^in aOd 'a6Mk;^^>4 tOIRl loHl’Of 

' <rf’''C«ygfttl.’^''- ■■•■■■■•''■'■••■>• -.i.;.*;.-. ‘:iJ,o! i',"..,:'> .li- i.:l ,?„«.. i, 

(^.) ’ii‘8i7'gtt^l 'of tiioMino'gavoiHtti’ plotintiin obd'liTdnNifalMo eMM/a' toltd’iiBw 
Of 8^41 jprai. Of Ok|^g^.*' '.‘.s ''■.( . ■•'.> -', 1. ui^i..:.'*, ..‘.(i j '/<)•:• i.‘ii/j' 

(4.) 2'iMl5’|rhOO.'W tbO' tetilO‘glBOe/iO'a’idmitat'Oxp«HttieO«; Rto^ 
grin, of oxygen. ;, , ; 

These ^ter m ina t ions oorre spo n d t aA.loa&..of. o x y ge n p e r , cent ofeg 


0-60 


li. 

8*71 


lit : 

8^46 


IV. 

O'it. 


Mean. 

8*5€ 


lit. Peroxide Q. 

III. — (|.) 2'4875 grips, of a peroxide (O) ^ve njith platinum 8nd1iyd|ochloric acid, 
a loss of (|'191 grm. of oxygen. 

(2.) 2'^15 grips, of the saoie^ in a 'similar experiment, lost 0'191. gri4 of oxygen. 
(3.) 2*J|296 grros. of the same, in a simitar experiment, lost 0*204 grjn. of oxygen. 
These determination^ correspond to a loss of oxygen per cent, of— 


The foil 


7-67! 


II. , 
7*59 


in. 

7-47 


MeaOr 

7*67 


JExperiments with Chloride of Silver at 100° t. 
lowing experiments were mpdewitb the peroxide? and chloride of silver at 


100° C. IPhe lAloride of s H v w' ^w as -iptlm^e l y -di v i d e d-gtateigTvhi^ 


t is produced 


by precipitating nitrate of silver^ B'lihj ojhloirscle of sodium. The precipitate with 

was dried eitbeirpt 109 °or pt a gentle h^. Over ^ lamp; Hi»m, when dri^, in the state 
of a fine p owder. : . . I 

The fol owing Table contains the details of the experiments 

i Table I.-f-A. , i 


. - J ■ 

Peraz^B of bariiim P. 

j 

Cbbrkie of tilver 
takeo. < 

Chloride of fOver 
obtained. 

EqnMeii^ of oaq 

va. 

I. 

0nn«. 

3*0115 

§nn*. 

0*587 

tnns* 

0*280 

gnni. 
0*0155 1 


. *, 

^•014 

1*003 > 

0*3945 

0*0819 1 


• 3. 

p*0866 

1*404 

0*5633 

0*0312 


4. 

3*0455 

8*057 

0*8085 

0*0449 


5. 

a<0036 

4*011 , . 

?1*019 

0*0566 


6. 

a-Qsoa 

5*963 

1*0573 

0*0537 ! 


7. 

3*0895 

7-983 

1-1815 

0*8656 


8. 

3-9S8 

^ 9-235 

1-087 

00605 


9. 

*•967 

11-139 

M70 

0*0658 


10. 

8*046fi 

11*064 

1*3105 

0*0780 t 


n. 

>#878 

h "16*960 

1*3515 

0471$ 

12. 

8*0693 

29*920 

1-3425 

0*0745 

13* 

3*om 

0*059 

1*4795 

0*0322 



is compared with tbe oxygen in tlie peroxide; the peroxide ^ji]{iiij|i;^j^%m^ 
S'*<^5»IJS|W ^hW^rpfaa,8'84, 

as tbe onit. The third and fonrth columns in both cases coi^^^;^ett*> 9 Aap^;SN’>d 
,^e^l9t^ tm^o,afKt%, Imogen )the,pewiiide,,fft re- 

duced silrer. 1 have assumed as this ratio tbe simplest rattp.i^l^j) i|gt^^|htthe 
;W8P#Whi8ras acoeyei^ept,and,su8lcient)ya9cur8teexprBspo9,|qC|ti!Hi^Jf^ , . 


Table I. — B. 
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MR. fiROMS dN TO* ^tumomon ■■m- CARTOIN mEMSNTS 

160 parts 'Of tfalB paoradeMqiili«lMO*y^iiH*-^cUk»iOe ofaiher to om«qaivBleat 
of the eotfbubsC Hoiioe S gnm. of ffae piai^Ute f'lOl l^nm. of the 

diloridelli^ tlie SMiieprafioitim f 

In firot fimr eiperitnents, in 'wMoh oorapamth^f aiaail ^aantituB ot i^k>ri4e of 
^ver, at most not half an eqaivalent, vmre taken, the loos ittpreases nei^lif nriih the 
mass xif tbe^ehlorhi^ and beara therefore no oonstabt ratio to the loes f^em the per> 
oude. fn these four experiments the ohloride has been rednoed nisariy in iSta 
same proporiion, but yet betireen the first and second experiment there is la difibrenoe 
which is not found between the other three, as may be seen from the following com- 
parison of t^ chloride of silver taken witb the chloride feand. 


Exp. 

Chloridt of liMMr tifcMk 

ddorile of tOver founds 

le 

100 

6S‘l 

2. 

100 

80*3 

3e 

100 

40*1 

4e 

too 

30*8 


It appears from this comparison that in the three last of these experiments exactly 
two-fifths df^the chloride taken are reduced, and we may regard this limit of reduc- 
tion as the circumstance which here determines the action. The ^dual increase of 
loss, with the mass, does not continue, or the increase becomes very small, for one 
and three equivalents of chloride give vety nearly the same amount of reduced 
silver, equivrient to exactly one-fourth of the oxygen in the peroxide. There is also a 
constant ratio of loss, which appears likeirise to be connected with the increase of 
mass where the ratio 4g -as 7.^.2, and there is one exception to the order of the series 
where the loss does not stand in the same general relation to the mass, which may 
be observed in the other experiments. In this, however, the same simplicity of ratio 
prevails, and it is evidently a term of the series ; the ratio of the loss being as 3 : 1. 
It is worthy of observation, that the turning-point of the action where the loss ceases 
to increase with the mass, lies at any rate near to tfa^ pmot where the decomposing 
bodies are taken in equal equivalent propordons. 

My experiments bad led me to suspect that some circumstance connected with the 
particular preparation of the peroxide employed materially infiuenced the results. 
This circumstanae might be the proportion of free baryta in the peroxide, which was 
not quite the same in different preparations, or it might be some peculiarity in the 
molecular condition of the peroxide itself dne to some other cause ; 1 repeated there- 
fore the experiments made with one peroxide with another preparation, fnd arnutged 
these experiments aparjt. ! 

The following experiments were made alio with chloride of silver at 100°, but with 
the peroxide Q contmhing 8'58 per cent, of oxygen. The Tables are of the same 
nature as before. 

liaan of these quentities, nearly the same quantity of the peroxide, 3 grms., was. with some few exoeptians, 
always employed. The experimenta, as wiU be seen, do not eaU for any moK exact oompadioa tbsh «aa thus 
at a glance be made. 
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Peroxidb td 
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Chloride of idm 
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Chloride of «0Ver 
obuOnfi 
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. WO***' 


»«S6SgiiuA 

^ 4^9919 gnoBk 

0*5305 gnUtfa 

MBfSgnnt 


2*971 

5*003 


0*03Mt 


2*9995 

8*0015 

' 0*732 



S'SMS 

I 9*2746 

i 0*9645 

1 i*054R 1 

6. 

S-962 

10*129 

0*968 


6» 

S-OOI 

11*9965 



^ 7. 

s-ass 

14*986 

1H86 

0*0627 1 

8. 

2'9645 

12*0176 

1*2945 



2*9966 

16-OlOB 

1*3205 

0*07361 f 


Table II. — B. 



OxfueB iirthft {Mvoxide 
of btrium Qno. 

Oxy«n equivilent 
to l£e chloride of 
silver reduced 

m 

m 

l^dculBted ntio. 

1. 


0*96 

9: 

1 

0*95 

H 


1*33 

1*36 

6: 

1 

1*48 



1*81 




5a 

8*58 

1*82 

9 

.2 

1*90 

6. 


1*86 ! 






2*10 

4 

:1 

2*14 

fm 


2*31 

2*45 

7* 

!2 

2*45 


Tabue II. — C. 


in 

Oxygen in the peroxide 

OTbHiQnr<f*”*>' 

Oxygen eqnivelent 
to the chloride of 
silver reduced 

fiatio, « : 

Calculated xarioa 



11*18 

9;l 

11*11 

H 


15*6 

15*8 

6:1 

16*6 



21*0 




100 

21*2 

9:2 

22*22 

6. 


21*6 



7. 


24*4 

4:1 

25*00 

8. 

9. 


, 26*9 

28*5 

7:2 

28*67 


3 grms. of this peroxide require 4 grms. of chloride of silver as equivalent to the 
oxygen it contains. Thus the experiments from 1 to 6 in this series, were made with 
a proportion of the chloride, on the whole greater than the experiments 5 to 9 on the 
first Table. Yet a great diminution is to be observed in the loss of oxygen ; in experi- 

5 h2 
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meat 1 only 13*3 parts out of 100 of the cliJovide are reduced. And here the ratio 
9 : 2 occupie a t he p lac e of the t n tw^ri-oe-Ot^hon th e e the r se ri es. 'BitHlie limiting 
ratio of 7 : 3 is in both series the satpe, and on the whole a eertaib inoreise of loss, 
aithottg^ no^a gradual increase, is to be observed with the fatcrease of ti^s chloride 
taken. Thes^ experiments confirm the &ct, tbet under Similar circumipances the 
dill^rent prepjarations of the peroxide have a different reducing power. j 


£l»erfi)ienra toitk Chloride of Silver at the temperature tf the air^ 

The next experiments were made also with the chloride of sMver, but at a lower tem- 
perature, the lemphrature of the tur. I iiad already found how very much ht this low 
temperature tjhe temperature might be varied without alteration of the actim, and in 
this case the ^periosents are arranged without any special reference to thp variation 
of the tempetbture. The peroxide in the first series was the same as thaft ^en in the 
last experiments, namely, the peroxide Q containing 3 38 per cent, of oxygen. 


i 




Table HI. — ^A. 
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Bef9xMe«l 
bttiuin Q. 

OiMilefil 
diver ti^en. 

OklMUeW 

•Um obtainad. 

JElluMMiiil 

oiy^n. 

Q 

3‘0f75 

W94 

2-B5S2 

3*014 

0-9913 

2*0130 

4*988 

6<1315 

S-090S 

10*016 

14*916 

9*9915 

18*9075 

14*il6 

1*966 gm«. 

1*480 

1*545 

1*9415 

8*048 

8*019 

8*336 

8*3185 

1*54B5 

0r07^gm* 

0*08tr 

9*10803 

0*1138 

0*1125 

0*1302 

0*1289 

0*0863 
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The poiht to be observed in these experiiheiits is the gretit increase of ^edtictidn stf 
the lower temperature. The comparative, experiments in this and the last series^ 
show that corr^ponding quantities of the chloride^ twice 

the amount o|f silver is reduced ; and these experiments^ it is worthy of reii|ark^ take 
up the action! exactly at the point where the other series terminates, so th^t the ex-- 
piession of thde relative loss forms a continuation of the series^ of.mtios coi^mencing 
with 7 •• 2 and terminating with 2:1. \ 

The following are a few experiments made with the peroxide P, containing 8*34 
per cent, of okygen. ; 
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Table IV.- 

-A. 



Peroxide of 
beriiun Q. 

Cl ’oride eiiver 
taken. ^ , , 

Chloride of ulver 
o^idned. 

Equivalent of 
oxygen. 


.X 

2. 

-BsOSOfia.. 

3'03S 
. 3*0866 

3*0005 

3*0046 

8*05 

2*009 

3*895 

8*879 

6*11 

11*983 

- 0*6715 gwii - 
0*765 

1*484 

1*733 

1*9495 

8*065 

,0*0486 

0<te8S44 

0*0968 

0*1083 

0*1147 
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Tab« IV.— B. 
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Oxygen in the 
peroxide of 

Oxynn equireient 
to the choride of 
tOver redtiK!ed«»^. 

' 

RatiOt « : 

^ ,, 

Cdtodited xario. 


2. 


1*04 

1*40 

8:1 

6:1 

1*04 

1*39 ^ 


< 

3. 



2*72 

3:1 

2*7$ 


T ' 

3*26 

5:2 

3*33 

5. 

6 . 


* 3*60 

3*7« 

9:4 

3*70 
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^lUi 

1 


Oxygen)oqtttliiM 
^ iKIortli <# 


/ bihleiil^tid raitto. 

IHII 

■ 

btrfaiii Pswo. 

tUnr riduoedw^^ 

li ■ < 




. W4T 

I6f06 

; »ii 

nrr 


1 


‘ 6:1 

16*66 


1 

100 

£ 30*61 

■ 3:1 

83*33 


1 


, 39*08 

6:0 

44*0 

LL 



43*16 
< 44*60 

9:4 

y. 

44*44 . 


T 


The ^peiiments with tliis peroxide ^ve aiMt the same rao^ of aotion|a8 with the 
last. Od the whole, however, the loss. here,, sui at 100° with the saitoiB substance, is 
rather less, |nt the dMerence it not so a pp ar e at . ! 

Experiment* witii tk* Oxide of Siloer at 100° C. 

Tile IbHo^g'ate experfmentt with the oxide of at 10(f C. Hm- oodde was 
prepared eftber b; precipitati<m with bnyta water or witii a pore potash. It contained 
no diloride bat some carbonate, and was di^ at 100°. The peroxide emplojred 
WM tile peroxide P, contamhig' 8'34 per cent, of oxygen ; 3*03 grms. of the oodde of 
silver are equivalent to 3 grms. of the peroxide. 


Table V. — ^A. 



P««ki4eaf 

tHfmiP. 

. Oxide oC tilver. 

Chloride of lilver 

^ -» 

nnuilwe 

Equivelent of 
oxifgen* 

1. 

ft. 

3*0036 gnm. 
3*0093 


0*855 grms. 
1*515 

0*685 gmii. 
0*8355 

0*0347 gnn.. 
0*0463 

Sk 

8*9867 


1«8#5 

' 0*9784 

0*0543 

4. 



1*838 

1*165 

0*0647 

3. 

k 

3*036 

- 1*869 

0*0760 

6. 

3*997 


8*980 

' 1*5566 

0*0864 

7- 

3*983 

\ 

4*690 

1*498 

0*0831 

8. 



4*890 

1*810 

0*0841 

sr. 



6*180 

1*483 

0*08838 

1 

3*601 


6*866 

1*874 

0-1041 

11. 

0*986 


6*4678 

1*603 

0*0837 

18. 

3*067 


9*339 

1*6846 

0-0908 

13. 

d°oi9 


11*031 

1*7306 

0*09685 

14. 

8^6485 


7*810 

1*7706 


15. 

3*983 


4*930 

1*84 


16. 

3*610 


16*676 

0*393 

0*133 

17. 

0*9736 

i 

9*6345 

0*001 

0*1116 

18. 

3*0075 


10*0036 

0*0365 

0*1048 



















m- 


' ohahML'' 






Oxygen iatb* 

Oxygen of ilie 




peroxide of 

oxide of lOver 

Raito» a : 

Calculated ratio. 


baciiua Pw«. 

x«diMMd«<4* 

L 


13*66 



2. 


18*88 

5:1 

20*0 

3, 


21*88 


* 

4h 


25*77 

4:1 

26*0 

5. 


30*81 

7:2 

«8*57 

6. 


34*53 


! 

7. 


33*33 



8. 


33*45 



9. 


32*61 

3:1 

33*33 

10. 

H. 

100 

34*53 

33*57 



18. 


35*49 



13. 


38*12 ; 



14. 


38*84 

5:2 

40*00 

15. 


41*12 



16. 

17. 


44*00 

44*84 

9:4 

44*44 

■J 

18. 


49*63 

2x1 

50*00 i 


These esqierimaits gire tite same resohs as those made with the <M»ride of silver 
at the knew ten^rature, imd comprise as these a series of redos banning with 7 : 2 
and mu&tg with 2 : 1. Htt experimeots with the smaller qimotides of oxide Show 





■'918 MB. BttC»nHDN.a»BaMHnfiai!r..«]i<i>f]8^^ 

BiW'tbs iBiB«4li;lB8«&f^|Mrcigrapi^ aflmf% Mallmiijr ja3Mrvcd;«sth(the Aklo- 

iginot «si OMijklKtiKii>;fn Bx(ni!tiiiCttt*i4Aad4 idKactlf half 
< 4li6 iMlIb 'liiiedeBedt^tiw af'tlw«idX| 9 en in, lfa6r4^B <^«il«sr> taken, tn the 
tliB^ |tKidei 'i«diieed^'ibdiif/^^^^ <ex|ierimenibi ite nod 

10eri‘49*91/i iunrmi’ ef (darbonittetof nlverln tbeaxNb Mndevs tkif &ct 

<l«B»'^rtnin< itIlani <Aia dbtdtae fiust okMiieed in itke icaee «»f or Mlver 

I repeated these experiments with another preparation of the perojdde, the peroxide 
O, contaii^l^ ^*^7 ptii^ beitt. 0 x 3^0 ; a'lifnhis*. of dxide of tttm* ewA equivtdent 
■'to SijgtWi'ttf’tMs'^dioeride. <1 ■ ;"' <:o <■. ,■• . 

Tabu VI. — A. 



This difference, it is probable, extends also to the higher terms in the series, for we 




4iiiveiiMfre*jrdtlo *^3, irhicb is-a^fteiiter loss. than .aiqpi)K.'ti^d<otiMic;8«riei ojgexfHeiri- 
‘mfiots;' It j8iaioithy‘«f:Temark, 4ihatttbel(M8'psr cant, oo/the penaxidfl^is oeaFlj; the 
iame in tbatwio^arbich’ might lead us to think that Uiis .lo8t‘8t<todlii some fixed wfiio 
’’to the^bai*;fta of'the^sabstanoe, witb'^e' whole of: «hfieli'the>hKj^geii (tfttbe fwcmctde 
may>lie eokundetitd''tO'l>e'iii' combinationv. iThis however is.deui)|tieM but 4k coioci* 
dence^'as’the b^evittieats with diloridb of silver, made>witb dtSerfinttpcc^ratioiiS'Of 
the peroxide, where similar difierences exist, do not sLowthis relation. ; ti h 

’a- ..,a- : .j/ f 

. . 1 , : j , , with Me Oj^ulf .^ Silver ai, 0e tem^atyi^v of 4hv, , . , . , ( ^ 

The following experiments were made with the peroidde P(jCoelaioii^:8;:34 .par 
cent, of oxygen) and oxide of silver at the temperature of the air. 

i Tabub-VUi — A v- — - 



Peroxide of 
barium P. 

Oidd* ailvor. 

Chl6rideofsflV<i^'^ 

found. 

1 

Equivalent of 
tox^in. 

. A 


1. 

2*999 grins. 

0*824 grm4. 

0*528 grms. 

0*2293 ^mu 



3*004 

t-604 

0-9135 

0-0507# 


3. 

! 8-017 

3*123 

1*3916 

0-0773 ' 


4. 

3*022 

3*994 

1-6815 

0-0934 



. 



1*990 

• s-ms- — 


6. 

3*04 

7*788 

2*057 

0*1142 

7. 

3*029 

a 9*400/ . , , 

: 2*041 

0*1133 

8. 

2*9417 

2*904 

2*2055 

0*1225 

9. 

J3-0S9 “ 

“^15*720 ‘ 

y-3785 

0’?32 j 

10k : 

14*925 

26*522 

18-677 

0*759 

11. 

3*478 

9*406 

8-965 

’ 0-»647 ! 

12. 

3*021 

7*6195 

3-288 

0-I796 ; 

Uu 


Table VII.— B. 



Oxygen in the 
|)wxide of 
barium P«d. 

Oxygen of the 
oxide of fiUver 
reduced 

Ratio, 

U ; 4^. 

Caiculate^r 

1. 


0*97 




2. 


u< 

( 

* 



3. 


$-w ;• 


2 ; “■ 

^ - >*3g- 

4. 


3*10 

5i 

'2 i " 

8-33 

5. 

8*34 

3*63 



, 

€. 

3*75 


4 

3*70 

7. 


3*74 




9a 

9. 


4*16 

4*81 

2: 

:1 

4*17 

U. 

11. 


4*76 

4*70 

7: 

;1 

4*76^' 

12. 


5*94 

’■ 7! 

ib \ 

6*9i 


MDCCCii. 
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. . , 

Oi^ygieii in the 
f»bl>xide of 
biEU|si 

Oxysenofthfe 
dxidn of ahrer 
reduoeda-4. 

Botib, 0:4- 

OilcnUted ntio. 

1. 

4 

11*6S 



s. 


20*14 



!. 


80*69 

7'* 

; «8'67 

4. 


87*17 

6:2 

40*0 

’ a,' 

■.i:. ' . , . - ' 

43*89 




6. 

7. 

100 j 

44*96 

I 44*8^ 

9:4 

44*44 



49*86 

81*67 

2tl 

60*00 

mm 


87*07 

86*38 

7:4 

57*1 

[Qf 


7J-S* 

^ 7:5 , . 

71*42 


When small quantities of the oxide of silver are taken^ the loss is not very different 
from that at the higher temperature^ as is also the case in the experiments with the 
chloride ; hiit after a cei-tain point the actions diverge, and the total general result 
gives an entirely different rdnge of action in the two series. In all cases, after a cer- 
tain point, the mass ceases to have a determinate influence on the action ; and here 
this influence would seem soon to be entirely lost, for after the first two or three ex- 
periments, no relation whatever can be traced between the relative masses of the sub- 
stances and the proportion of reduced silver. At the same time, even these experi- 
ments, wliich we may regard as accidental, arrange themselves in a certain order, 
and give oi| the whole higher numbers in the series of ratios than any J^et obtained. 
This series /may be extended yet further; thus two experiments with peroxide O, at 
the temperature of the air, gave — | 


Table VIII.-A. 


' ' 

Peroxide of 
ImHum 0. ’ ' 

Oxide of lilvcr. 

Chloride found* 

£qoi%*ilent of 
oxygon. 

1. 

S'9S6 grms. 

8*186 gmu. 

2-S657 grmA 

0*1886 gnn. ■ 

- 2. 

3*06 

8*064 

8*0402 

0*1689 


Table VIII.-1-B. 





Oxygen in the 
peroxide of * 
huasim O^o. 

Oxygen of the 
oxide of tilfer 
reduced 

Rxtki,n$4. 

. . ..i . : . ^ 

CbliAlflicAinitln.$i 

1. 

7*67 

. , , 

6*42 
. 5*51 

7:6 

6*40 ^ 
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T4Bi4^ — G. 



Oxygen in the 
peroxide of 
bariom Oxafl. 

Oxygen of the 
. oxide of kUirer 
reduced 

Bfttio, 8 ; 

Cidcnhited ratio. 

1. 

2. 

100 

71-59 

7»’7» 

7:6 

71*42 


These ex^riments, although made with but small quantities bf the ejidde, pve a 
loss as great as any made with the other preparation. ' 

Two experiments with the peroxide Q, at the same temperature, gave a yet greater 
loss, . . 



Table IX. — ^A. I 


Peroxide of 
liarium Q. 

Oxide of silver. 

Chloride of silver 
found. 

Equivalent of 
oxygen. 

1. 

2. 

2*986 gnns. 
2*9544 

7*878 grms. 
7*9215 

3*843 gmia. 
3*801 

0*2142 grm. 
0*2119 



Table IX.- 

-B. 


Oxygen in the 
peroxide of 
barium Q«b8, 

Oxygen of the 
oxide of silver 
reduced 

Ratio, a : 

Calculated ratio. 

1. ' 
2. 

8*68 

7-17 

7-17 

6:5 

7*15 


Table IX. — C. 



Oxygen in the 
peroxide of 
barium QMtf. 

Oxygen of the 
oxide of silver 
reduced 

Ratio, a : 

Calculated ratio. 

]. 

2. 

100 

83-56 i 

83-56 

6:6 

83*33 


This is the greatest amount of loss which I have yet obtained in these experiments 
udth silver compounds, which has never quite equaled the oxygen in theiperoxide. 

The spedfic difference in the amount of reduction of the chloride and of the oxide 
of silver under otherwise similar circumstances with the same prepai^tion of the 
peroxide, that is, at the same temperature, depends doubtless on the difference in the 
chemical nature of the substances. ; It ttbs qn interesting matter of inquiry whether 
this difference would be found with otfaerdlver oompoands: I have not .pt extended 
my experiifents in this direction so far as the importance of the question demmids, 
but the following results show both the identic and the difibrence whi4h may exist 
in the reaction. < ! 

The foll<j«4ag expeiimeots-naug-jaade at. 100?X!^H3.tb iairbfiSl^..of: sil>er and with 

5 I 2 
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tlie {DBnm^je Qi wWcfct:RW,iw?4 }RjjJtie.ejq)«riwftt8 <T»bjks.ll.). 
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I'i I sr.i ,!' ■ I'J 



Ii 

it itid: 

'tiUlirUAtfUlM’ 

1,-. 

jd 

2. 

3-03 

; 9!2(^gl^i(j 

9*2085 

.;i«339grn».fi 

1-490 

0*0830 

.-AXMai, f.. ,,''ll 


ii •■■It ; .1 i! 


' TaRlb X.— B. 



jOi9S^|ntltf 
peroxide of 

<.,o«)wi,trf,ew , 
ccroonate of tuver 
. Todfipndf^.* 

Bntio, 0 : 4* 

Calculated ratio. 

.a..,, 

8*58 


,, . , .7..* , ... 

. . P-y a- ■ 

imii^i^ 

r 

. / . ' TABW‘X.rr 

•C. , t‘, •{; 

", ' * ' ' 'j 


Oxygen in the 
peroxide of 
biurimn Q»a. 

Oxygen of the 
csrb^nete efeOi^er . 
r^uccd *»4* 

Xlgtio» « : d'* 

Calculated rath). 

h 

100 

28*67 

I 7 j» 


i 2. ’ " 

31-81 

3sl 

HEhU 


Two other; experhtieifits were made with the same substance at a lower temperature, 






i 

Perotide of 


.Qtlori^ of jdLver 
found. 

l^uivnient of 
■' oxygen. 

i 

, ,, barium Q* 

: ' •» * 1 

L i. 

2. i\ 

1 aJ. 

- - 2^933 grmsr 
3-012 ^ 

t. -■■ - j 

9*2075 gnufl.. 

, 9*1525 

I*714.gnii« 

, 1*938 

0-95556 gmu .. 
0-108 

i 1 * 


Tablb XI. — B. 



Oxygen in the 

Oxygen iAlSfe ^ 

■HTT 



I^IUJIIUCVI 

barium Q«a. 

reduqed ifo^' ; •. 



[ Aj 

8-58 

( . ? 

3-26 

8-^8 ' • 

i - . 

^ -u n 7 0 

niM.| { 


Ts«tTrxr.==t?r 




• ' ! j) 


cannniawe or anvUT 
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Weie 1^6 ^^pfeHteet^ ^iii^e^mmmm ui h^ifbkppa.mm^^m fW 

determinations, atid'thns the totaMoA^ dPdkyg*6tt waA 

doced silver. The action proceeds more rapidly than in the experiments with the 
chloride and oxide, so as to render it^ protiable that a more accnrate result might in 
this manner [be obtained with the carbonate than with those substances, jin the first 
experiment the tbtal loss was 1219 per cent. ; in the idiscond^ 11*91 per Jcent. The 
sum of the (^ygen in the peroxide and that doe to the silver reduced, as ^ven by the 
determinations, is in the first experiment 11*84 per cent. ; m thfi s<*-cnn »j 12*16 per 
cent. ; which so agree with the other pumbers as to show that no oxygen is retained 
by the substances. 

On turning to those experiments with the chloride of silver at 100° C.fand at the 
lower temperature, with which these experiments ara comparable (Tables |l. and II.), 
it will be seen that the reduction is nearly the same with the two substanj^es. 

With sulphate of silver the result was very different. The twb follo^^ing experU 
ments were made with pure crystallized sulphate of silver and the peroxide Q, at 
100° C. In the fii*st experiment one equivalent, ifi the second two equivalents of the 

sulphate were taken. 

Tabus XIL— A. 


! 

PeroKidc of 
bariom (). 

Sulphate of BiWar. 

Chloride of 
silver found. 

"I- ' -''i 

Equivalent of 
oxygen. 

1. 

2. 

2*969 grms. 

5*449 grms. 

6*118 grm. 
6*64« 

O*0OB57giTn. 

o omi , ^ , 

TAteLE Xtr.-iiB.' 

! ^ 

Oxygen in tbe 
l>eroxide of 
barium Q>=>a. 

phate of silver 
reduced 

Ratio, a: ' 

’ Cidculated ratio. 

; 1* 

8-58 

0*!221 

' 40:1 

’ 0-^1 - 

Ame ( 


“■'t-Wl 
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TABUSlCir.- 

-■r.- 


1 






Oxygon in the 
'P^xide trf- 
barium Q»a> 

Oxygen of the wl*' 

' phate of“8tlver 
reduded>*^. '» 

•iUitieir«'t4» — 

? j 

Caloulajtod aktio. *• 

L 


i*57 


2*5 

*'•' 

11*66 

9;r‘ 

ii*i 
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MR. BROOMS SbEHENTS 

^ Ibis ibw»stig«tkW^t»'thaR 'pbkit^t'W^ fsribe fMnwMrtil idiiiti 

leav&it. ’V f^MM'SrilUnfly baveifiiltiBiii^ind td' reader 'tlem' tables >i^«RptiiriiiMbt» 
nKHre oeSn^detei'had it Sippeaifed to Soe febat there weM eertaindefiBcta ia^the «mu 
tbod mf experiK^tlwg brhiob readeied this ooum 4«MUihri8al>let Qaa^itiertiiktiportRnt 
qtiestmo'ls, frbetberthe'ebriee^of ratiols>bf wbieh)lhiarei«X)M«eSaithe rcAaslt^'loesef 
esygpea' Ifroia tbeitwo-siibstasMses i»tn)ly>aa iiMertniitesrt or R eontioaotas series^' tbat 
is to say, tetieilier there' are' or are iret>'bRrtain p«riabiHe4reie>tbiS'rsilie<itkKreBlaM^ 
akhougb the preportidQS ef tbe masses are varied. ’ ’ IHiab there* is <iritli boob 't^emiesl 
substance' at least one siieh pmot, namelf, a certain; limit of' eedactiohbejMk&d wbicb 
a great morease ttf the mass' of tbe snbstanoe to be reduced dobs ntdaiter ttie<actioa, 
may,'' I' tbinl^y be’ asserted aith eotifideiibe, and tritbeiat m'aBy way iteplying tbot 
ail the raftkM'Wfaibfa these experimeots have brought to light are of this nature t ystic 
is difficulttoOwoMMit for the great ooincideDce of experiments made 'wHb veiy different 
pnqxM-tions of the substances, without admitting a tendency of the action to fall into 
certain ratios rather than ihW others, indeed the expeHments appear to me to indi- 
oaSe both that for certain intervats the loss of oxygen Iruiy does vary directly with the 
mass of the substance reduced, and that in certain other points tbemass maybe varied 
and the loss yet be constant, la these experimtsnts, however, 1 cooTd never secnre 
that perfect agreement between two experiments made nnder exootiy simiiar circum- 
stimees, by wbicb ialone I could hope to answer a question demanding such exactness. 
(Hie principal reason of the anomalies which the experiments obcasionally exhibit is 
doubtless, that by simply mixing the substances^ even where the same quantities are 
taken in twoexperiments, the same conditions Of mass ore yet not realized: 1 therefore 
turned my attention to other methods of experimenting, by which it is my hope to 
answer this question in.* more exact and sa t isfactory manner. My experiments are 
not yet complete^ but I may mention, that by operating with solutions, I have 
obviated this difficulty. Lastly, let me thus sum up the general resdlts of these ex- 
perimeatts. . iPirst, the amount of oxygen lost 1^ the substance reduced is, under cir- 
cumstancesotberUdse similar, in a definite and constant ratio to the quantity of the 
peroxide of barium employed. Secondly, this loss is greater as the mass of the sub- 
stance reduced is increased, and diminisbesi as the temperature at wbicb the reduc- 
tion takes plaoe is«raiaed. it ’vaviesalso with the. preparntion of UiopePouidei Thirdly, 
in each series of «xpmiment8 there is a certain definite limit of reductidn beyond which 
at any ratea Very great increase of the mass of the substance reduced causes no in- 
crease of the loss of oxygen*. Lastly, in reference to that chemical questimi from 
which this inquiry proceeded, namely, how muph oxygen is lost by the substance re- 
duced in proportion to the loss o'f Pxygen froid ih^e peroxide of barium, it is to be ob- 
served, that however much the circumstances are varied, there are ;^et two limiting 

* It appemfrom dtiEier expcrinifeiirtis I hii%txicukr» ^tbnl wil3k ‘ 

dfie IsAiit ofradiidikiii of this kind; tktHi; for e«iaii|>k, ki k\m 
reason oi the oonAtant reaction there obtakied» ii that by taking a very great esoaikol 
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BMiioSfiMtWttai <!«kieb the.ivfaQle.aotipn.M eontp>ri8ed,.^«UihertOf 
iodefiidMy appratubed.,. These are the liniitef least reduetimt, in Which the latiotnf 
the loss the ^r<nide of barinoi to tbat firom the metfdlie oxide is iniiiite, or<oa 
1 sOs w»d the limit of greatest reduction, which is the ratio <rf e^ptality, in whidh Ais 
two sabstanees would lose an equal amount of oxygen. Thu limit also, m no onp 
experiment with any silver compound, have I ever exceeded or reaebed. The first 
limit is that in whieh the action would be a pure reduction by nontaot, auchias 
takes place when platinum or carbon are the substances which cause the <dieQQmpi^ 
sitioQ. The other would be a purely chemical .action, such as be<seeai 4n>an 

experiment to which 1 will bow proceed, and which, although perhaps, not at.fil^t' 
sight as striking as the reduction of the metallic oxides, is, philosopbioally, considei^i 
quite as remarkable, being indeed the same expeiiment, but detached from ciwtuttn 
stances which give in the other case the apparent differences to the reaction; n ii.,-- 

Action of lodim on the Peroxide (f Barium. ... t , i ■, 

It occurred to me, that if it were for the reasons 1 have stated, that the- iodide and 
chloride of silver decompose the peroxide of barium with the evolution of- the oxygen 
it contains, iodine and chlorine should produce a similar ^eot. Indeed this was m 
very critical and important experiment; for we know the action of chlorine and 
iodine on baryta ; and on the view which is usually taken of this decompositkm amd 
of other analogous changes, namely, that the iodine takes away the barium from the 
oxygen because of its superior affinity for the metal, and that the oxygen which is 
tlius liberated combines with the iodine because it is in a nascent condition, and 
thus converts it into iodous or iodic acid ; by acting on iodine with the peroxide of 
barium, we ought to have just twice as much iodic acid formed as in the other case;; 
nor was there any apparent reason why the oxygen from the peroxide of baritun 
should not oxidise as well as the oxygen from the baryta. Thesame iodine, the same 
barium, and the same oxygen are supposed to be present ; and if the iodine acted at 
all on. the peroxide, the oxygoi would still be nascent. Couriered however from (bat 
theoretical ptant of view which I have given in the early part of this paper, there was 
no reason to expect this result. I have there suggested (p. 7&7), that in the action of 
iodioa upon baryta, the combination of iodiae and oxygen takes place soldy <m oo^- 
coniU of the polar relation in winch the particles are placed under the peculiar em 
,.ym«enn/Mw of the Botion. Euch partide in the cismge being alternately positive and 
PCgativo, thm) i- .', 1 . ■ 

1 1 BaO=IBa+lO. . 

,i, ,, ■; '• ' ■' ■ -it . ' ' J ' 

I at once determined the action to a limit which it could not exceed. When small quantities of the bichromate 
m •rr'-T *^ wwilt i* entirely different, and a very snuOl quantity of the bidiromate decomfioscs a very 
^ petoxMe. The nnetim which I have given (p. 769) is to a oMtak estent hypothetied, it 





MR. BRODIE^ci^ ^1^1 OS'' stEMBNIB 


fi^hlmp^^Bphbi^ianii loBiae a^jDS^ inst^^ of iodine In jt^is e^perjmen^ no b^n^ 
tkU change has taken place in the causes' Vhicii iie&rmn'e tbb bomlbining conditiiMi 


of the particles, but a particle of phosphiopis noPEtands in the same relation to the 
baryta as the partiple of iodine in ibe-etber-rn tp e nm e nt } thn a t~- | 

I ' ' " + -+ - ‘ ■ ■' I 

! PIBaq=IBa+PO, 1 

I \ . I 

Now if thus intercalating the particle of phosphorus transfers tfaie action from the 
iodine to the phosCboms, so also intercalating a particle of oxygenjmight transfer the 
action from the iodine to the oxygen itself, which ponld now be jtbe truly oxidized 
body, provided of icourse that ilie particle of oxygen thus intercalated were a body 
which stood to thb other particles with which it was in contact, in the same chemical 
relation as the iodine and phosphorus in the other changes ; nor do I see that this 
substitution of the oxygen for the ibdiiie is more' truly extraordinary than the 8ub> 
stitution of the Iodine for the phosphorus. Indeed, IF we inquire into the causes of 
chemical cl^inge, the two would depend essentially upon one and the! same fact, 
namely, a clemical difference between the pmrticles of the element. In the one case 
we have the* chemical division of the element, in the other the chemical synthesis to 
explain; an^ to give a philosophical account of either fact we must assunte alike the 
existence of| a chemical difference between its particles. Now, when we substitute 
peroxide of |>ariuttt for baryta in the iodine experiment, this very intercalation of the 
oxygen has been efl^cted, and the conditions of the change been fulfilled, the polar 
cycle being bompleted, thus : — 


rBaO0=IBa+O,. 

t.. . . t ' ■ 


In fact, when water is pouted upon a mixture of peroxide of bariuni and iodine, a 
violent evoinfion of gas occurs, and the same when chlorine is led into water con- 
taining the peroxide, or when the peroxide is thrown into a solu^bn of hyiKtcblbrite 
of lime in acetic acid. 

This experiment with iotfine is so important, that I shall g^ve at fall l^mj^h the de- 
terminations of the quantity of ^ eVolved in this 'reaction. expei'iiheht was 

made in the small bhlb-apparatus already described, p. 779^ ‘ . 

The weighed peroxide and weighed Ibdihe wete mixed in the daltc^ ii|e hiilb being 
filled with distilled water : the appatains wi^ weighed, and the thra ailo'^'to 
descend on the ipixture. The loss pn again w^^in^ thp apparatas is itlie owgen' 
evolved. ,^e saiqe piecaotibns are to be talkehln ihe experiment as Vn the mo 
determihatioh." 




Tabus MIL^A. ' - -'-'i ■ ' ■ - - 



Peroxide of 
barium Q. 

Iodine. 

iott of oxjrgen. 

1. 

I*(jg4 grtni. 

^ 36*24^ grmk 

0*187 grin. 

2. 

0*973 

16*082 

0*164 

3. 

0*843 

11*633 

0*140 

4a 

1*409 

U'5486 

; 0*238 . 

5. 

1*845 

17-8225 

0*315 

e« 

2*0875 

17*1.30 

3*368 * 

7. 

0*7996 

5*5325 

0*140 

8. 

1*9364 

10-6495 

0-.331 

9a 

1*<40S 

5*277 

. 0*212 

IQ. 

1*376 

3*517 

0*215 


Tabib Xm.—B. 



Oxyi^n in the 
peroxide Q. 

Loss of oxygen. 

Oxygen in the 
peroxide. 

Loss of oxygen. 

1. 


17*09 


199*1 

2. 


16*85 


196*3 

8. 


16*60 


193*4 

4. 


16*89! 


196*8 

5. 

6. 

8*58 

17*06 

17-31 

100 

198*8 

201*7 

7. 


17*51 


204*0 

8. 


17-09 


199*1 

9. 


17*08 



10. 


16*86 


1^6*5 


The mean of these experiments gives .t^e ratio pf the oxygen in the peroxide com- 
pared with the loss, as 8*58 : 17*03, or as 100 : 198*4. They clearly prove that the 
reaction is as I have stated. The quantity of iodine taken varies from 2 to 20 equiva- 
lents, The number of these experiments may appear superfluous, but tti^re wer^ some 
circumstances connected with the reaction when a smaller quantity of iodllne was em- 
ployed, which caused me particularly to inquire whether any excess pf iodine would 
alter its nature. It is plain that this cannot be done. I hayp also ^certainej^^ ^he 
fact, that tvith a perfectly pure peroxide an equivalent of iodine ulwnys 
exactly an equivalent of the perojddc^ so that if an Excess of th |9 peroxide bp t^^ it 
remains, undeponaposed. Iiiilits important poipt this reaciio^ dij^ers i^rpm^^t^^ 

^t^nments I have given, in which very small quantities of the sitbstedbe ^ecom- 
w ^ W' : ^ , i'-' .ij- ' • 1 i-' 

nose the loAofc of the peroxide present. With iodine this will not take place 

'1 '’ ' aiLI' 


^e deepinpositjOT 0^ the cblortde of sif^^er, by the peroxide of '^arupm i^ true 

thJi reduction of the^iewlic m 




In jfrbatever 


linK %etw^n tlirae ^periiiiWts with lod 

form,,wen»y,e^5«^th|e^^ 

• fSj' 








qbiBogViiilBlfw-plBoe*^ t»f tbe dfimaifKui^t^ ^ 

pi«imU of, th^ of jtlw? 

of UiO(|>f;iroi»d«, oriVbQtbeir ore consider U>« iodine to be 

barbos^'liDd tbe whole of the oxyfen to QOine.frop,!tbe,si^,pxi^.^eifi,..,]^,bateyer 
tbeofgrncoooats for;, this neacUoo, the {Same theory,! ,wi|l r^i|ur{e,ji^„^8er^ ''^>11;^^- 
plain the decomposition of the metallic oxides. It remaint Ohly.jlO ehow .wj^y ,lt, if 
that. this decompoutlon with iodine comes before, us, as OjCheioieali^eeefihh.^^^h® 
simplest natnne, and that ip the other experiments, the decomposition is npper^tly 
so variable, llbe . reason ! belies to be, this, that in these latte?. expsi;ih^ts the 
peroxide is ,simaltaneoo8ly decomposed, in two ways, between tyhicb typ tRust,4ise?ir 
minabe, by-the aetkm of contact and by the cbemical action of. the oxidn.dr 
TbedecomposUion by platioam isa ppre contact action, in which the pctoa^de ipses 
only ime eqaivaJent of oxygep. The decomposition with iodine is a pane cbemioal 
arnkm, in which two equivalents of oxygen are given off, The, action, with metabic 
oxides is an action compounded of these two, aod therefore it if that the loss, as I have 
already pointed ont» ever lies between these two limits. There are two causes by 
either or by both of which this decomposition may be effected : the one, the metallic 
silver or other substance which is the result of the reduction ; the other, the very 
oxide or cfaloride or peroxide itself which is reduced, Cei'tain oxides whjeh are not 
themselves reduced, can unquestionably act ip this manner ; , and it, is highly probable 
therefore that those which are reduced, and which belong to the same class of bodies, 
have tbe same property. On this view theiefore the law of the formation of the 
oxygen is ever one and tbe same, and so lor as relates to the cbemimil action of the 
peroxide of haruim on the metallic oxide, this is ever deffnite. Tbe.ffmt therefore 
which is expressed by . the series of ratios is by no means any different horms of com- 
bbiatioiB of tbe. particles of the oxygen with, each other,lHit simplytimwaym which the 
decomposition of the peroxide of barium is distfibuted between these (bfierent ipf 

action, and the relative velocity with which these two modes of deccanpqrition tah^ 
place. If, for example, the ratio of tbe loss of oxygen from the peroxide of barium to 
tbat from the metallic oxide, be 08-4 : 1, three ipetrts of tiio peroxide of barium will have 
been decomposed by the contact and one by tbe cbemical action ; if tbe ratio be as 3 : 1, 
ihe idocompositjpn will have takjEm place in .equal prppqrtlops, , between |jl:^ %wp . , 
tjjc phenomena a?e perfectly consistent with this view,- a fnnt| 

«<w^t action propeeds far more ^rapidly at. abigb ti^P pt n j j.ive 

need not thpre^re be surprised if the relative 

\ft Ae>^ ,of , 0 ^ of the alwr. It h tl»t 1^. 

chlori^ is redi^ed and the two ^niTaunh <« oxygw ^ &e peiWHoe 
evoir^. ¥lii> dictihh&Mtion lakef placi! imd wftHliii^,'^ iedt'wdfiiibne ; ifil 
uoiWlwete^.'^lthepeenhH scopes hwytaof Wd»g apsewon4^eq|ri(nOsmM 
hehHig to lime. It is moreover extremely difficalt to prepere 
as to Qwke a truly com|>arative experiment. 




At THE MOMENT OF CHEMICAL CHANGE* 


sm 

increases with the temperature. By increasing the mass of the oxide or chloride^ on 
the other band, the velocity of the chemical action is relatively increased ; in this case 
therefore we have a great reduction. Again, a substance in a fine state of division 
is decomposed more rapidly than one which is dense and compact; here, therefore, 
and in other similar differences, is the cause of the different results given by different 
preparations of the peroxide*. 

By the words contact and chemical^ I mean to express no theory, and am indeed 
drawing but a momentary distinction between facts, for I cannot believe that the 
one of these portions of oxygen is formed according to one law and the. other in a 
different manner, that the one fact is a chemical synthesis and the other not. The 
only difference between them I believe to be, that in the case of the action I have 
called chemical, the peroxide of barium decomposes peroxide of lead, or oxide of 
silver, or the like ; and in the contact action one particle of peroxide of barium decom- 
poses another particle of the same substance, the platinum, silver oxide or other 
body causing that chemical relation between the particles which renders the decom- 
position possible. The important question as to the nature of that definite relation 
which these experiments indicate between the contact action and the chemical action, 
I reseiwe for future inquiry. 

I [jave made various experiments to ascertain whether the same kind of reduction 
could be effected by means of other luetallic peroxides, such, for example, as the per- 
oxide of lead or manganese, as with the peroxide of barium and potassium, but with- 
out success. I believe this to admit of a very rational explanation, and that this re- 
ducing power is a result of the peculiar chemical nature of the alkaline metals and 
their compounds ; in short, of what is usually termed their powerful chemical affini- 
ties and position on the electro-chemical scale, to which indeed we may distinctly 
trace it. This relation may be expressed in various ways, but which mean essentially 
one and the same thing. If, for example, in the last experiment we express the change 
which takes place thus — 

O O O Hr=BaI+02+H0, 

V i 

it follows, from the view I have given of the mutual relation of these particles, and the 
interdependence of these chemical changes, that we cannot substitute for the barium 
a metal which stands in a different chemical relation to the pdrticles between which 
it is placed without altering the relation of all the other particles of the system, so 
that if the chemical difference on which combination depends does not exist between 
the metal and the iodine, neither can it exist between the particles of the oxygen. In 
this way the fact, at fii^st sight very anomalous, admits of a very simple explanation, 

♦ I by no rneani wish to exclude from these a retd chemical difference in their nature, which the behaviour 
of cftitwn anelogcme bodies leads me to suspect. 
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8M MR. BBOOIB ON TBB CO|fOfif|jt>N OP CSRTA1N BLEMENTS. 

tb»t the peroxHiks of bariom, the less redacible peroxide, is that which under these 
drcnmiRaBCes is thus readily decomposed. 

Lastly, let me observe, timt I have limited my assertions as to the nature of the 
dementi bodies, ^ t^ stp^c^t, ipM|er^rtaip,<^ipli|i^ a cbe> 

micd difference between tfrc particl^ ^of which ^bey On the chemical nature 

of these particles 1 have offered no opinion^ '^e appai^t and obvious inference from 
the experiments is doubtless that the eiements form a peculiar group of chemical sub- 
dances, condsting of similar particles or atoms in a state of combination, as other 
bodies consist of dnsimilar. Of this view, in the early part of this paper, I bare already 
spdren t U is the hypothesis of Aupda*. ManyAbeoretifoai d«poolties>houwver; lSi«^ 
us, when wie come logioally and ceosistantly to carry out tbis idea tosbe mcphinatioa 
of chemical pbenommta, espedally to the phenomena of du^tioomhinatioB and to 
the simplest oases of chemioal .dectenposition^ and it by -no means, fellows that, 
altbough the apparent, U is the ratioiial and pbilosopbical iateqwstation of the expe- 
riments. Besides this view and that of Bsaxcuus, there is yet a third, hypothesis 
which we may form as to the constitutionof these elements, numiely* . that, tb^. con- 
sist of yet other and further elements. Qn this, view, the real fact, which lay hid under 
these phenomena, might be the synthesis of the oxygen from the nltimate and further 
elemmits of which the oxygen comUtedL In the present state of our knowledge it is 
useless to dilate on this idea ; but on the assmnption that the elemental bodies are in 
this smse compound, we may, 1 bdieve, acoountfor all these experiments without ever 
assuming a chemicdl difference between two similar partiGlesi>«Nfd >^uppeo<v fe me 
perfectly possible, that in such a constitution of the elemental .bodies, these experi- 
ments, together with the .phenomena of allotropy, may &ul their .ultimate solution. 
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XXXVIII, Supplementitry Observations (m th^ 'DiffUncfri of Liquids. 
By Thomas Graham, F.R.S.^ KCJ.S. 


Reo€dv«d May Read June RO. 1850 > 

The experiments of my former paper famished strong grounds for believing thal; 
isomovpboos salts possess a similar diffusibility. AH the salts of potash and ammonia, 
which were compared, appeared to be eqni-diffusive 5 so also were the salts of Certain 
magnesiati bases. A single preliminary observation on the nitrates of lead and baryta, 
however, opposed the general conclusion, and demanded further inquiry. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that any new means of recognizing the existence of the isomorpbous 
relation between different substances, must prove highly valuable. Let us inquire 
themfore how far liquid diffusion is available for that purpose. 

The salts were still diffused from weak solutions, that is from solutions containing 
from 1 to 8 per cent, of salt ; but now a measure of the solution, equal to 100 grs. of 
water, was made to contain I grain of the salt, to form what is called the I per cent, 
solution ; instead of 1 grain of salt being added to 100 grs. of water, as before, without 
reference to the condensation which generally occurs. The quantities 1, 2, 4 and 8 per 
cent, thus indicate the parts of salt present in a constant volume of liquid, — as 10, 
20, 40 and 80 gi*8* of the salt in 1000 water grain-measures of the solution. The 
same phials for the solution and jars for the external water-atmosphere continued to 
be used, and the manipulations were similar. It is believed, however, that the tem- 
perature of the liquids was maintained more uniform in the new experiments than 
the old, partly by the better regulation of the temperature of the apartment, and 
partly by placing the jars close together upon a table with upright ledges, and cover- 
ing the whole over with sheets of paper during the continuance of an experiment. 
The mass of fluid in 80 or 100 jars, which were employed at once and placed together, 
made the small osdllations of temperature, which might still occur, slow and less 
injurious. 

The investigation is also extended to several new substances, such as hydrocyanic 
acid, acetic acid, sulphurous acid, alcohol, ammonia and salts of organic bases, without 
reference to isomorphous relations. It is very necessary to have data which are 
minute and accurate respecting the diffusion of a considerable variety of substances. 
This it is my present object to endeavour to supply, leaving speculative deductions in 
general respecting the nature and laws of liquid difiusion for a future occasion. 

The density of all the solutions was observed at a constant temperature, namely, 
60 ® Fahr.» 
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PSOFBSSOft GRAHAM ON DIFFUSION OF UQUID8. 


1. Hydrochloric Acid. 

The period of diffusion arbitrarily chosen for tbis acid was five days. The diffiisate, 
or quantity of acid diffused, was determined by precipitating the liquid of the ex- 
ternal reservoirs with nitrate of silver, and weighing the chloride of silver formed. 
In the 1 and 2 per cent, solutions, the liquids of two jars were generally mixed and 
precipitated together. 

(1.) Hydrochloric acid, 0*99 per cent.; density 1*0043. Diffused at 53°*5, in six 
cells, 7'h2, 7*52, 7’42 ; mean 7'49 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 1 per cent., 7*56 grs. 
at 63®*5 for two cells, or 7*41 grs. at 51®, when corrected for that temperature. 

(2.) Hydrochloric acid, 1*92 per cent.; density 1*009. Diffused at 51°, in eight 
cells, 14*71, 14*05, 14*54, 14*47 ; mean 14*44 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 2 per 
cent., 15*04 grs. at 51° for two cells. 

(3.) Hydrochloric acid, 1*993 per cent. ; density 1*0094. Diffused at 62°*8, in six 
cells, two experiments on one-sixth part of the mixed jars gave 8*203, 8*198 ; mean 
8*20 grs. for one cell, or 16*40 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 2 per cent., 16*46 grs. 
at 62°*8 for two cells. 

(4.) Hydt*ochloric acid, 3*90 per cent.; density 1*0190. Diffused at 51°, in eight 
ceils, 29*18, 30*70, 30*70, 29*26 ; mean 29*96 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 4 per 
cent., 30*72 grs. at 51° for two cells. 

(5.) Hydrochloric acid, 7‘90 per cent. ; density 1*0380. Diffused at 61®, in four cells, 
32*71> 33*64, 33*64, 33*74 ; mean 33*43 grs. for one cell. Calculated for 8 per cent., 
33*84 grs. at 61® for one cell. 

Comparing the diffusibilities of the 2 percent, solutions (2 and 3) at 61® and 62®*8, 
an increase is observed from 16*04 to 16*40 gi*s., or from 100 to 109*1, which gives an 
increase of 0*77 per cent, for 1®. This method of estimating the effect of temperature 
is not exact, as the times only in which an equal diffusion at the different temperatures 
takes place are truly comparable. We may deduce from it, however, the effect of 
the small difference of temperature of 2®*6 of the 1 per cent, solution from the 
others, as has b%en done, without sensible error. The diffiisatesat the same tempera* 
ture would then be as follows : — 

Diffusion of Hydrochloric Acid in five days at 51® Fahr. ; two cells. 


On. Ratio. 

From 1 per cent, solution 7*41 0*97 

From 2 per cent, solution 15*04 2*(K) 

From 4 per cent, solution ..... 30*72 4*08 

From 8 per cent, solution 67*68 9*00 


The increasing diffuribility with the larger proporHons <rf acid b«« observed is 
unusual, at least in the degree exhibited by the 8 per cent, solotkm. Other sobstaiices, 
as will be immediately observed of nitric acid, appear to lose pro^orUonally in diflfta- 
sibility as their solutions are concentrated. 



ovmrnQM mMmmt i Sfig 
Hydrochloric acid belongs to the most diffusive class <rf substances known ; it ap- 
h/^ate, of ppt^ at ^ y ^ to 6-12, or m 100 to 80-9* . , 

^e i»pi4ity with which hydrochloric acid diffuses^, and the i^ility with which 
su^sfapce tn^y o^ estiipated, induced me to exatpine the progr^^n with which its 
a Qiisfpn l^es plppe with increasing times in a niinute manner, ^he 2 per cent. sqIu- , 
tion ^ diffused for times increasing by six hours, from twelve hopns or .0-6 day to' 
476 <1^8. 8“ cell^ being, diffused for every period. Instead of determining, the acid ' 
diffused separately in each jar or pair of jars, the contents of the six jars of ench e*- 
penment tvaw mijied togett^er, and a definite proportion of the liquid precipi^t^ by, 
nitrate of silver, so ap to obtain at once the mean result. Another obsecvajtion for 
576 days 18 added, although made at a sensibly higher temperature. ' 7 , 

Diffusion of Hydrochloric Acid, 2 per cent, solution ; one cell. 


TinijB. 

Tunpenuturcu 

BiffiisAte in grains. 

Bilferencei^ 

dtyi. 

0*5 

53-75 

0*909 

» 


6375 

1*312 

*403 

1 

6376 

1-766 

*464 

1*25 

53-76 

2*353 

•587 

1-6 


S-696 

•243 

1*75 

53*58 

3-178 

*582 

2 


3*410 

•232 

2-25 

63*42 

3-967 

•567 

2*5 

53*58 

4-339 

•372 

s-7a 

53*50 

4-6I8 

•279 

3 


4-969 

•35X, 

3-25 

53*50 

. 5-304 

•335 

8'6 

64-85 

5-867 

•653 

376 

54-85 

6-854 

•397 

4 

54*85 

6-407 

•153 

4-26 

64*85 

6-795 

*386 

4-5 

54*71 

7-034 

•239 

475 

54*71 

7-473 

•339 

675 

56f46 

8*363 


The diflasrences are evidently affected by accidental errors of i^rvatiop. - The, 
diffusion at S'6 days is also increased by a rise of temperature of more than J? in tboti 
and the following experiments. The diffusion always increases with the time, but less 
rapidly, aoeording to a gradually diminishing progresston. > . i u 


2. Hydrioiit Acid, Hydrobromio Add and Brcmdrie. > ^ 

Hydriodic Aad . — ^Time of diffusion five days, as for bydrocbloi^ acid; The acid 
diffitsed was' hsfimated from the iodide of silver vidiich it' gave when pireicijntated by 
nitrate of siWfe'r*.' '■ ■ 

EydHodtc !pei!ifsei|t, 4 ;(dan 8 ity ,1101412. , .Difl^sed nt: 68 ‘’' 6 |,!m 9 e^Is, 

)iW96,.i6«7>}-toeBii l|i'^fw.,for twd calh. . pent^,, 

two, pells, H.thid.vmdr. -,1 -.r 

* Philosophical TransiptiiWsiSft^i'p* 'jj 5 i*i{' 
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PROPESaOE 0IUSAM ON TBB DIFFUSION OF LIQUIDS. 

!i. 1 . •• ■...•'(it*' ifU ' jI',*.'**? '-M'* 


These ex|Mriin^t8 indicate a similarity of diffnsion betwem the two isi^i^orpbpiis 
suturttmc^' hydrochloric and hydrib^c'ad^ 


Diffusion from 2 per cent, solutions at 51° Fahr. 


Hydrochloric acid . . • • • 15;04 , IQO , , 
Hydriodic acid 15*11 100*46 


Hydrobromic Aad . — ^Ilme of diffusitm ffve days. The diffusate was estimated from 
the bromide of silver. , 

(1.) Hydrobromic acid, 1*556 per cent. ; density 1*0112. Diffused at S9®*7, in eight 
cells. The whole diffusates mixed together gave by analysis a mean of 12*20 gr^^ of 
hydrobromic acid in two cells; calculated for 2 per cent., 16*58 grs. in cells, at 
b9°’7. 

(2.) The experiment was repeated at 59°*8, with a solution containing 1*578 per 
cent, of hydrobromic acid, of density 1*0116, with five diffusion phials not employed 
above. The mean diffusate for a pair of cells was 13*05 grs. of hydrobromic acid ; 
that is, 16*53 grs. for a 2 per cent, solution, which is as nearly as possible the result 
of the preceding series of experiments. 

(3.) Another solution containing exactly 2 per cent, of hydrochloric acid was dif- 
fused for comparison in eight cells, in the same circumstances of time and tempera- 
ture as (1.) ; its density was 1*0104. 


Diffusate from 2 per cent, solutions at 59°*7 Fahr. 

Hydrochloric acid 16*55 100 

Hydrobromic acid 16*58 100*18 

Hydrobromic acid appears therefore to coincide in diffusibiiity with hydrochloric 
acid at this temperature. It may be remarked that these three acids, hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic and hydriodic, do not exhibit the same coi^respondence in another phy- 
sical property, namely, the densities of their aqueous solutions containing the same 
proportion of acid. The densities of 2 per cent, solutions of hydrochloric and hydri- 
odic acids appear to be respectively 1*0104 and 1*0143, at 60° Fahr., and that of 
hydrobromic acid will obviously be an intermediate number. The same acids are 
also known to differ considerably in the boiling-points of solutions containing the 
same proportion of acid. A considerable diversity of physical properties appears here 
to be compatible with equal diffusibiiity in substances which are isomorphous. 

Bromine . — Pure water readily dissolves more than 1 per cent, of this substance. 
The solution prepared, however, contained only 0*864 per cent, of brcmine, as wiw 
ascertdned by treating it with sulphurous acid and afterwards precipitating by 
nitrate of silver. Its density was 1*0070. It was evident, from the slow iQ>p^ran^ 
of the brown colour in the exterior cell, that bromine difi^es leafi rapndiy 'tiiab tiydi^ 
bromicacid. ' ''' 
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ine diffusion-time of bromine was i^^e t^n j9>f |U|^ 

bromic acid. Two cells contained together a diffiisdte of S'Sb grs. of bromine ; an- 
other two cells a difins^te of ^.mfRn ,5;b4 grs. at 6p“*l > or 676 grs. for 

a 1 per cent, solution. Doubling the last result we have 13'52gir8. for a 2 per cent, 
solution, which is still considerably under the diffusate bfhyiirblli^mi^Wid (16*58 grs.) 
in half the time; ' 

'9. Ifyitocymtic Adi. :a. '.''.A'. 

Time of diffusion five days. The acid diffused was estimated from ihe’ c^hiide of 
silver Which it gav6 with nitrate of silver. , . h/,! 

Hjidi-dcyaiiiic acid, 1*766 per cent., made up to a dendty 'of 1*014^ #iih snipfaal^ bF 
^tasb. Diffbsed at 64°*2, in cells, 11*40, 11*86, H'*80; mean i l*'68 |*fs. fiir 
cells. Calculated for 2 per cent., 13*23 grs. at 64°*2 in two cells, or about 13*10' girs. 
at 62®*8, assuming this acid to be affected in the same way by temperature hydro- 
chloric acid. ii ..1 !. i-i 

Hydrocyanic acid here appears less diffusive than hydrochloric acid, at the shi^le 
temperature 62®*8, as 13*10 to 16*40, or as 79*6 to 100, and not' to belong' fhereifbi^ 
to the same class of diffusive substances. ^ > 

4. NUrio Add, mis 

Time of diffusion five days. The quantity of this acid diffused was always detCri 
mined with great exactness by neutralization by means of a normal solution of car- 
bonate of soda. 

1. Nitrate of waiter (HO.NO5), 1 per cent.; density 1*0052. DiffilSed at 50®*8, in 

eight cells, 6*77, 6*77, 7*26, 6*97 ; mean 6*94 grs. of nitrate of wate^ In two cells at 
50°*8, and 6*99 grs. by estimate at 5 1°*2, : . i, ,iv ji 

2. Nitrate of water, 1 percent.; density 1*0052. Diffused at SO®*^, in |jx Cplls^ 

7*32, 7'32, 7*20; mean 7*28 grs. in two cells. , v i > 

3. Nitrate of water, 1*92 per cent.; density 1*0112. Diifused at 5i“*2, in e|jght 

cells, 14*34, 14*24, 14*10, 13*96; mean 14*16 grs. »n two cells. Ca|cula^(^ for 2^P^ 
cent., 14*74 grs. at 5 1®*2 in two ceils. ^ 

4. Nitrate of water, 2 per cent.; density 1*0106., Diffused at 63®*2, ih ei^ht, cj^s^ 

16;07, 16*64, 16*81, 16*64; mwn 16*76 grs. in two cells. . ^ ^ ^ 

6. 'Nfitrate of water, 3*88 per cent. ; density 1 *0209. Ilitfpsed at' 5 1®*2, ' in eij|]iit C(^‘, 
27*76, 28*34, 2^:90, 27;62 i mean 27*90 , grs. in twQ cell^ , Cidculated f^^ 

28*j;6^rsyat M®*2 in^two cells. . , ,,, 

. er'^'rate ,of ,^%r,:;r.96^r,cpn^j ;;den^,^ 

29;17,.2P:1;L ^,f7,;?;r;7^.^. grs, in one ^culpted Cdi; ^,per cent.^ 





increase of 1*142 per cent, for one degree of temperature. 
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The difiuaon of the different proportions of this acid at one temperature is as 
follows :«-< 


Diffusion of Nitrate of Water in five days at 51®'2 ; two cells. 


Gn. Ratio. 

From 1 per cent, solution 6*99 0'95 

From 2 per cent, solution 1474 2 

From 4 per cent, solution 2876 8-90 

Prom 8 per cent, solution 57’92 7*86 


The 2 per cent, solution is taken as the standard of comparison for the ratios, 
instead of the 1 per cent, solution, from the greater accuracy with which the diffusion 
of the former can be observed. 

The usual approach to equality of diffusion, between chlorides and nitrates, is ob- 
servable in hydrochloric and nitric acids, at least in the 1 and 2 per cent, solutions. 


Diffusion from I per cent, solution at 53°'5. 

Hydrochloinc acid 7-66 - 100 

Nitrate of water 7-28 96'3 


Diffusion from 2 per cent, solution. 

Hydrochloric acid at 5 1* . . . . 15‘04 100 

Nitrate of water at 51 °'2 .... 1474 98'0 

The 2 per cent, solutions of both acids were also diffused at higher temperatures. 


Diffusion from 2 per cent solution. 

Hydrochloric acid at 62°'8 . . . 16*46 100 

Nitrate of water at 63°*2 .... 16*76 101*8 

Here the diffusibility of the two acids is as nearly as possible equal. 


Diffusion from 4 per cent, solution. 
Hydrochloric acid at 51“ . . . . 30*72 100 

Nitrate of water at 5 1“*2 . . . . 28*76 93*7 

Diffusion from 8 per cent, solution. 

Hydrochloric acid at 51“ . . . . 67*68 100 

Nitrate of water at 5 1“*2 .... 57*92 85*3 


The wide divergence between these two acids, in the 8 per cent. solutUm, is pro- 
duced by the remarkably increased diffusion of hydrochloric acid in that bigb pro- 
portion. 
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5. Sulphuric Acid. 

That time of diffusion arbitrarily chosen for this acid was ten days. The diffhsate 
of this acid was determined in the same manner as that of nitric acid. 

1. Sulphate of water (HO.SO3), 8*993 per cent.; density r0065. Diffused at 
51®*7, in eight cells, 8*87, 8*87, 8*87, 8*69; mean 8*82 grs. of sulphate of water for 
two cells. Calculated for 1 per cent., 8*91 grs. at 51®*7 for two cells, and 8*69 grs. 
at 49°*7. 

2. Sulphate of water, 1*89 per cent.; density 1*0130. Diffused at 49®*7> iR eight 
cells, 16*13, 16*16, 15*58, 16*03; mean 15*98 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 2 per 
cent., 16*91 grs. at 49'‘*7 for two cells. 

3. Sulphate of water, 2 per cent. ; density 1*0133. Diffused at 63°*5, in eight cells, 
19*80, 20*05, 19*67, 19*41 ; mean 19*73 grs. for two cells. 

4. Sulphate of water, 3*87 per cent.; density 1*0261. Diffused at 49®*7, in eight 
cells, 32*72, 32*72, 33*06, 32*58 ; mean 32*77 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 4 per 
cent., 33*89 grs. at 49°*7 for two cells. 

5. Sulphate of water, 7*90 per cent.; density 1*0513. Diffused at 49°*7, in four 
cells, 34*08, 34*76, 33*74, 33*63 ; mean 34*05 grs. for one cell. Calculated for 8 per 
cent., 34*48 grs. at 49°*7 for one cell. 

In the 2 per cent, solution the diffusion rises, with the difference of temperature 
between 49^*7 and 63^*5, from 16*91 to 19*73 grs., or from 100 to 116*68. This is an 
increase of 1*209 per cent, for one degree of temperature. 

The diffusion of the different proportions of sulphuric acid is as follows : — 

Diffusion of Sulphate of Water in ten days at 49®*7 ; two cells. 


Grs. Ratio. 

From 1 per cent, solution 8*69 1*03 

From 2 per cent, solution 16*91 2 

From 4 per cent, solution 33*89 4*01 

From 8 per cent, solution 68*96 8*16 


The diffusibility of different strengths of this acid appears to be pretty uniform, but 
with a slight tendency to increase in the higher proportions, like hydrochloric acid. 

Sulphuric acid is greatly inferior in velocity of diffusion to hydrochloric acid, but 
still appears to possess considerably more than half the diffusibility of the latter. 

6. Chromic Acid, 

Time of diffusion ten days. The diffusates from four cells of the 2 per cent, solu^- 
tion were mixed together, and the quantity of chromic acid diffused for two cells re- 
duced by means of hydrochloric acid and alcohol, and weighed as oxide of chromium. 

1*762 per cent, of anhydrous chromic acid, density 1*01404, diffused at 67°*3, gave 
19*78 grs. of chromic acid in two cells. Calculated for 2 per cent., 22*43 grs. of 
chromic acid, in two cells, at 67'**3. The diffusion of sulphuric acid at 63''*6, was 
19*73 grs., which would give about 21 grs. of that acid at 67®'3. 

5 L 2 
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Hme of diffasion ten days. This acid cannot be detemined accurately by the 
acidimetiical method, owing to tbe acetates of jpotasb anil soda being essentially 
alkaline to test-paper, like the Carbonates of the same bases, although neutral iii 
composition. The weight of carbonate of baryta dissolved by tbe acid was had re- 
course to. , . 

1. Acetate of water (HO.C4HSO3), 2 per cent.; density 1*0030. Diffused at 48°'8, 
in eight cells, 12^2, 10*94, 11*10, 11*39 grs. of acetate of water; mean 11*51 grs. for 
two cells. 

2. Acetate of ^ter, 4 per cent. ; density 1*0000. Diffbsed at 48“*1^, in eight cells, 
22*12, 21*71, 2P59, 22*67 ; mean 22*02 grs. for two Cells. 

3. Acetate water, -6 per oe^.; draisity 1*0117. Diffused at 48°*8, in four cells, 
21*19,20*13,21*84, 20*44 ; mean 20*90 grs. for one cell. The diffasion of the different 
proportions of acetic acid is as follows : — 

Diffasion of Acetate of Water in ten days at 48°‘8 ; two cells. 


Grs. Ratio. 

From 2 per cent, solution 1 1*31 2 

From 4 per cent, solntion 22*02 3*83 

From 8 per cent, solution 41*80 7'26 


The diffusibility diminishes with tbe larger proportions of acid. This acid appears 
to be considerably less difiiisive than sulphuric acid. I was led to over-estimate tbe 
diffusion of acetic acid in a preliminary observation of my former paper, by trusting 
to the acidimetrical method of determination. Hydrochloric acid appears to diffuse 
about two and a half times more rapidly than acetate of water, at the same tempe- 
rature. 


8. Sulphurous Acid. 

The time of diffusion chosen for this acid was ten days, for comparison with 
sulphuric acid. Tbe usual number of eight cells of tbe 1 and 2 per cent, solutions 
were diffused, and four cells of the 4 and 8 per cent, solutions. Tbe whole diffusales 
of each proportion were then mixed together, and tbe proportional quantity of liquid 
representing two cells in tbe 1 and 2 per cent, solutions, imd 1 cell in tbe 4 and 8, 
was converted into sulphuric acid by a slight excess of bromine, and determined from 
the sulphate of baryta. 

1. 0*982 per cent, of sulphurous acid, density 1*0056, diffused at 68**1, gave 
7*94 grs. in two edis. Calculate for ! per cent., '8*00 grs. of 'siit^urous acid in 
two cells at 68** 1. 

2. 1*965 per cent, of sulphurous acid, density 1*01055, dillasW.|kt 68®* 1, gave 

16*66 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 2 per cent., 16*96 grS. of sninburous acid in 
two cells at 68*1. ' ^ 

3. 3*93 per cent, of sulphurous acid, density 1*01^1, dieted at 68**1, gave 
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16’21 gre. for one cell. Calculated 4 per-cent., 16'50 gn.'of sulpbarous acid in 
one c^l at 68°'l. 

4. 7'^ per cent, of sulphurous acid, density 1*0384, diffused at 68®* 1, gave 32*60 
grs. for one cell. Calculated for 8 per cent., 33*19 grs. of sulphurous acid in one cell 
at 6^*1. 


Diffusion of Sulphurous Acid in 

ten days at 68°*1 ; 

two cells. 

, From 1 per cent, solution . 

On. 

Ratk). 

. . 8*09 

0'9d4 

From 2 per cent, solution . 

. . 16*96 

2 

From 4 per cent solution . 

. . 33*00 

3*891 

From 8 per cent, solution . 

. . 66*38 

7-827 


This substance appears to be less diffusive than sulphuric acid at the same tempe- 
rature; the diffusion of sulphutvus acid at 68°*1 considerably resembles that of sul- 
phuric acid at 49°*7 (p. 81 1 ). 

9. Ammonia. 

The time of diffusion chosen was 4*041 days, or that of hydrate of potash with 
chloride of sodium at seven days. The usual number of eight cells of the 1 and 2 per 
cent, solutions were diffused, and four cells of the 4 and 8 per cent, solutions. The 
whole diffusates of each proportion were then mixed together, and the quantity of 
ammonia diffused for two cells determined by an alkalimetrical experiment, which 
was always repeated twice. It was necessary for difiiision to have the ammoniacal 
solution made denser than water, which was effected by the addition of common salt. 

1. 1 *005 per cent, of ammonia, density made up to 1*00352 with chloride of sodium, 
diffused at 63°*4, gave 4*96 grs. for two cells ; calculated for 1 per cent., 4*93 grs. 
of ammonia in two ceils at 63®*4. 

2. 2*01 per cent, of ammonia, density made up to 1*00617 with chloride of sodium, 
diffused at 63°*4, gave 9*64 grs. for two cells *, calculated for 2 per cent., 9*59 grs. of 
ammonia in two cells at 63°*4. 

3. 4*02 per cent, of ammonia, density made np to I'Ol 141 with chloride of sodium, 
diffused at 68®*4, gave 9*91 grs. for one cell ; calculated for 4 per cent., 9*86 grs. of 
ammonia, in one cell, at 63°*4. * 

4. 8*04 per cent, of ammonia, density made up to 1*0215 with chloride of sodium, 
diffused at 6S®*4, gave 30*71 grS. for one cell ; calculated for 8 per cent., 20*61 grs. 
of ammonia in one cell at 63®*4. 

Diffusion of Ammonia in 4*04 days at 63°*4 ; two cells. 


Or«. Ratio. 

F^om 1 per cent, solution . . . 4*93 1*029 

From 2 per cen^ solution . . 9*59 2 

JVom 4 per cent, solution . . . 19*72 4*117 

From 8 per cent, solution , . . 41*22 8*605 
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Ammonia appears to have a diffosibilitjr approaching to that of hydrate of potash. 
It appears somewhat less diffusive than hydrocyanic acid at the same temperature, 
in the proportion of 12 to 13 nearly; or to possess about three-fourths of the difiiisi- 
bility of hydrochloric acid. 

20« Alcohol, 

Time of diffusion ten days. The quantity of alcohol diffused was determined by 
careful distillation. 

1. Alcohol, 2 per cent. ; density made up to 1*0237 with chloride of sodium. Diffused 
at in eight cells, 17*80, 16*70; mean 17‘25 grs. for four cells, or 8*62 grs. for 
two cells. 

2. Alcohol, 4 per cent. ; density made up to 1*0203 with chloride of sodium. Diffused 
at 48°*7, in eight cells, 34*30, 30*20 ; mean 32*25 grs. for four cells, or 16*12 grs. for 
two cells. 

3. Alcohol, 8 per cent. ; density made up to 1*0154 with chloride of sodium. Diffused 
at 48®*7, in four cells, 30*80, 40*2 ; mean 35*50 grs. for two cells, or 1773 grs. for one 
cell. 

The results accord less closely with eath other than usual, owing, I believe, chiefly 
to the difficulties of manipulation when the density of the liquid placed in the phials 
to be diffused approaches so nearly to that of water. This is more particularly true 
of the 8 per cent, solution. 

Diffusion of Alcohol in ten days at 48°*7 ; two cells. 

From 2 per cent, solution 8*62 

From 4 per cent, solution 16*12 

From 8 per cent, solution ..... 35*50 

It would be unsafe to draw any conclusion as to the proportionality of the diffusion 
of alcohol to the strength of the solution from these experiments. 

Alcohol does not appear to belong to the same class of diffusive substances as acetic 
acid, which might be expected from their similarity of composition, but possesses a 
considerably lower diffusibility. 

Diffusion from 2 per cent, solutions in ten days. 

Acetate of water at 48®*8 . . . 11*51 100 

Alcohol at 48°*7 8*62 74*9 

The diffusion of alcohol approaches to one^balf of that of sulphate of water at 
nearly the same temperature, p, 811. 

Alcohol may be substituted for water to dissolve certain salts, and also as an atmo- 
sphere into which these salts may diffuse. From experiments which have been com- 
menced on this subject, it appears that the diffusion of hydrate of potash, iodide of 
potassium, chloride of calcium and others is about four times slower ipto alcohol 
of density 0*840 than into water. The salts likewise often exhibit the same rela- 
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tions in their diifusibility in alcohol, as in water, with some singular exceptions, 
such as chloride of mercury. 

1 1 . Nitrate of Baryta. 

Time of diffusion 1 1-43 days^. The salt diffused was precipitated by sulphuric acid, 
and calculated from the weight of the sulphate of baryta formed. 

1. Nitrate of baryta, 1 per cent. ; density 10083. Diffused at 5l®*5, in eight cells, 
6*71 > 0*71, 6*84, 6’68 ; mean 6*73 grs. for two cells. 

2. Nitrate of baryta, 0*993 percent. ; density 1*00886. Diffused at 64®* 1, in eight 
cells, 7‘64, 7*70, 7*74, 7*61 ; mean 7*67 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 1 per cent*., 
7*72 grs. for two cells. 

3. Nitrate of baiyta, 2 per cent ; density 1*01686. Diffused at 64®* 1, in eight cells, 
15*63, 14*81, 14*41, 15*32; mean 15*04 grs. for two cells. 

4. Nitrate of baryta, 4 per cent. ; density 1*03319. Diffused at 64®* 1, in four cells, 
15*36, 14*78, 14*79, 14*30; mean 14*80 grs. for one cell. 

5. Nitrate of baryta, 8 per cent ; density 1*06556. Diffused at 64°*1, in four cells, 
26*46, 26*77j 28*63, 27*13 ; mean 27*25 grs. for one cell. 

The diffusion from the 1 per cent, solution increases by a rise of temperature from 
51®*5 to 64®‘l, from 6*73 grs. to 7*72, or from 100 to 114*7, which is an increase of 
1*17 per cent for 1®. 

Diffusion of Nitrate of Baryta in 11*43 days at 64®* I ; two cells. 


Grs. Ratio. 

From 1 per cent, solution . . . 7*72 1*026 

From 2 per cent, solution . . . 15*04 2 

From 4 per cent, solution . . . 29*60 3*936 

From 8 per cent, solution . . . 54*50 7*247 


12. Nitrate of Strontia. 

Time of diffusion 1 1 *43 days. Of anhydrous nitrate of strontia 0*82 per cent. ; 
density 1*0063. Diffused at 5 1®*5, in eight cells, 5*59, 5*62, 5*44, 5*69 ; mean 5*59 grs. 
for two cells ; calculated for I per cent., 6*79 grs. at 51®*5 for two cells. 

The diffusion of nitrate of strontia almost coincides with that of the isomorphous 
nitrate of baryta at the same temperature. 

Diffusion from 1 per cent, solutions at 51®*5 in 11*43 days. 

Nitrate of baryta 6*73 100 

Nitrate of strontia 6*79 100*89 

* This time is to that of sulphate of magnesia (16*166 days) as the square root of 8 is to the square of 16 ; 
but does not appear to express the true relation between these salts. 
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grs. at 61°-s for two cells. j, , ,„, ^ . .,,, , 

2. Nitrate of lime, 0*985 percent.; density 1 *00802. Diffosed at 64°*1, in eight cells, 

7*47, 7*38, 7*60i^1l32; -«|MlaB'7*55igrs. ceilsf iooldulatedi^btiiirper cent., 7*66 

grs. at 64°*1 fonjtwo cells. (!<. : . ,, ,„ i.w -;>* h. -.h.M-t!* 

3. Nitralie.Qflime, l*97pCF<^nt. ; density l*0«]508.<r P^fitis«d,|ytjGi4^1, in eight cells, 

15*01 grs. at 64°’ 1 for two cells. i . ; 

4. Nitrate of lime, 3;94 percent.; density 1*0296. Diffused at 64®*1, in four cells, 

14*30, 15*29, 13*79, 13*93; me&tt 14'%3'grs. for' dne Cell; calculated for 4 percent., 
^i4'!^!graiat'64M foroneioelL.'' ' •■ .;!> ;.•: •■■■ i.u.'* 

5. Nitrate of lime, 7‘88 per cent.; density 1*0582. Diffused at 64°*!, in four cells, 

.27'95,tfi7^10;l36*80^ 96*73 i mean 27‘H'grs. foe one cell ; cakttlated foe 8 >per cent., 
^*55 <gr&>ail! 64^1 for one cell. ^ ■ - * 

Bya rise of temperature from 51°‘5 to 64°*!, the dUfiinon Of the 1 percent, solution 
iaoseasesifrom O'Siild 7'66'ffra>i or from 100 to 117*1; which. is en ioecease of 1*857 
percenti foi*il®.!i> ■■■>; .. 

jC^ilfosion of. Nitra|;c|pf Lipie ut 11*43 days ut 64°*1 ; two cells. 

On. Rado. 

‘ ’PCoth’ 1 per eCtat. soldfiOH . . ■.'7*66 1*031 

From 2 per cent, solution . . . 15*01 ' 2" ' ‘ 

From 4 per cCdt. teoldtion . . . 39*04' * * 8'872 ' ’ 

■' Prom 8 per cedt. Solution . '. . 55*16 ' - 7'384 ' 

The results throughout for this salt are almost iidehtical wfth those of iti^rate df 
barj^ (|).‘ 8l5), although tliese two salts differ greatly in dolhblli^, dhd'ih okelbeipg 
a hydrated^ and tile other an anhydrous salt. . > . ' 

•;■ .-t' 1 

, \i. Acetate qf Lead. ■■ ,, ,, ■ -.j > 

IMused for >16*166 di^s ; the time chosen ibefore for snlpbi^e Of oagoesift, with 
seven days for chloride of sodinm. The solution oentmned> 6*966 pereenb of anby^ 
drous salt, with the density 1*0080. As this solution of acetate of lead was fonnd to 
be precipita^ by^ure water, about 2 per dettt; bf stroiijg'acdtifc introduced 

into the 8olutiQb, and the same apid was added in a less projportio^n to^he water jars. 
The salt of lead diffused was afterwards determined by moans o^^suipki^c acid. Dif- 
fused in eight jCclis, at 63°*l,,;f:4g, 7*29, 7*46 ^jfrp7’|^.]’V^ |»6; or 7*84 for 
1 per cent, in cells. . •- f . i>£< 
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15. Acetate of Baryta. 

DiBtuBed for 10*166 days. The solution contained 6*977 per cUint. of anhydrous 
sah, With the density 1*0073. The same addition of acetic acid was made to it as to 
the preceding acetate of lead, in order that the circumstahcefs of diffusion might be 
similar for both salts. The salt diffused was estimated also in the form of sulphate. 

Biffhsed at 53®*5, in eight cells, 7*30, 7*38, 7'40 and 7'2I grs. iU two celts ; mean 
7*33 ; or 7*50 for 1 per cent, in two cells. 

f 

Diffusion of 1 per cent, solutions in 16*166 days ; two cells. 


Acetate of baryta at 53°*5 .... 7*50 100 

Acetate of lead at 53°*! 7*84 104*53 


Here, of two isomorphoos salts, that of greatest atomic weight sensibly exceeds the 
other in diffusibility. 

16. Chloride of Barixm. 

Time of diffusion 11*43 days. The diffused salt was weighed as sulphate of 
baryta. 

1 . Chloride of barium, 0*99 per cent. Diffused at 50'’*9, in eight cells, 7‘91, 7 ' 27 > 
7*4*2, 7*12 : mean 7*43 grs. of chloride of barium for two cells; calculated for 1 per 
cent., 7'50 grs. at 50®*9 for two cells. 

The diffusion of this salt being manifestly more rapid than that of the chloride oi 
calcium, a shorter time was tried, which is to seven days, the time of chloride of so- 
dium, as the square root of 3 to the square root of 4*5. Time of diffusion 8*57 days. 

2. Chloride of barium, 1*01 percent.; density 1*0095. Diffused at 63°, in eight 
cells, 6*46, 6*44, 6*41, 6*27 ; mean 6*39 grs. for two cells; calculated for 1 per cent., 
6*32 grs. at 63° for two cells. 

3. Chloride of barium, 2*02 per cent.; density 1*0183. Diffused at 63°, in eight 
cells, 11*98, 12*03, 12*75, 12*03; mean 12*20 grs. for two cells; calculated for 2 per 
cent., 12*07 grs. at 63° for two cells. 

4. Chloride of barium, 4*04 per cent. ; density 1*0359, Diffused at 63°, in four 
cells, 12*43, 12*30, 11*87, 11*86; mean 12*10 grs. for one cell; calculated for 4 per 
cent., 11*98 grs. at 63° for one cell. 

5. Chloride of barium, 8*08 per cent.; density 1*0712. Diffused at 63°, in four 
cells, 23*17> 23*05, 22*98, 23*62 ; mean 23*20 grs. for one cell ; cdculated for 8 per 
cent., 22*96 grs. at 63° for one cell. 

Diffu wn of Chloride of Barium in 8*57 days at 63° ; two cells. 


On. Rado. 

From 1 per cent, solution . . . 6*32 ,1*047 

From 2 per cent, solution . . . 12*07 2 

From 4 per cent, solution . '. . 23*96 3*970 

From 8 per cent, mention . , . 46*92 ' '7*609 

5 u 
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h> )iiiK>ht? mU Mfoil j oltTiiiCiyM'ife^rtShKMif&atlti^ Oili Jll tiS t TMj ^ . Uuuh 

First timr^fWsioii ' ^ UpMk'^&i 

sti*oiil>(a^^ hif oi -ti ?H h(t Nt mi ilo^ hi m t'>(]i I mu to ooir-ufttl) ^>^'1 

*''i!*^\onke"of* strontiu'ml ’d’^D^'pef centV;*^&sky‘5l*l)b)^S! ''"blfifils^ iA 

%-i6, fe-'dfe, m, bi^VmAn hUtoAHl; miMtitM i6v‘m> 

c«fs; calculated %r‘l per cent'.', gra.'ai;“^'l°" for Wicell^/ * *' ‘‘'''**' ■'’* 

"fcdtilueWdidpslilnWrdaK' ' ’ " 

' ’if. ’tAUnde' (k strontium, 1 per cent. density 1 '089361. tlibnscfd '«it OSf^, iii* ef^lit 
cells, 6'I0, 6*17, 6'02, 6'09 ; mean 6*09 grs. for two cells. " t'>. i-utf 

3. Chloride of strontium, 2 per eeht J density I’OfSOO. Diffused at 63°, in eight 
ceUfi„M‘6?, j|V75li! mean ^V66,gi-s, for tt^o-c^ljs. „ » „ i 

j4. j^^tiioridp jpf «ti;<iip;tium, 4'0il4 ppc cent.; denaltf l‘03537f Diffused U,t 163 °, in 
foiM^ calls# 1173 .. O‘04, ^170j mean ll'3^,grs. for one cell; calculated |qr 
4 per cent., 1 1 78 grs. at 63° fp/ one call. 1 , 

1 ^, .C^loride(Ofa**'OWtii;'IP‘.8'028 percept^ j density 1 -,060619. Diffused 63i°, ip four 
calla,, 92'2p, 22*03, 22-67 ; moao 22*31 grs, for one cell ; caiculated for 8 ppr 

cent., 22*23 grs. at 63° for two cells. 


' If ^ A ' t 

,, piffusion of Chloride of Strontium in 8*57 days at 63° ; two cells. 


^ Gfrs. Rtitio. 

From 1 per cent, solution . . . 6i)9 ' 1*045 

' * ‘ Frdta 2 pel* cent. Solution . . . 1P66 2 

’ Frdth '4 pfcf cent, solution . . . 23*56 4*^41 

Froiu 8 per cent, solution . . , 44*46 7*6*26 

i i 


The series of i-atios in the preceding table will })e f^upd op conpv'u;ison to cor^^- 
spond closely with the ratios of chloride of bar^pm., |t may be useful to compare 
fur^bcf,tbe am^pupts diffused from similar solutions pf tl,jesc two isoinorphpps coin- 
ppuifds. 

Diffusion in 8*57 days at 63°} two cdlSi , . 


Chloride of barium, 1 per cent. . 

’ Ctiloride of strontium, 1 per cent. 

Cblpitide of barium# 2 per cent. , 

Chloride of strontium, 2 per cent. 

QdOfide of barium, 4 per cent. . 

Chloride of strontium, 4 per cent. . , J} 3 * 56 , 

Chlqridp of barium, 8 per cent. . 
i^loride of strontium, 8 per cent. 

The near coincidence of the 4 per cent, solutioni ptvboUy^ddsaai'vomatt MtWWillli 
error of observafapp in the eUoride of barium, foiv<tlifitlftttar depaM$(bere from the 
progression oSitsifatios. We appear then to have a smaUaJlUb ooostMt difierence of 
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about 8J per cent, in the difiinibn«<Of‘ Isoftiorphoas salts, the chloride of 

ine dtilusion of the 1 per cent, solution of the same salts toi* the longer pp'ipd 

?**?“"■ 

ti^Oi at,5i°j| or nearly ti^ sarae'^mperz^ur^. ^For tbe^rat.^irae ip t^' 

salts adivei^ence between chlorides ^d nitrates,, for the niti^tM sproe ba^fes 

have a number about 6'8 only at the same temperature. I am l^d,n^ever ^ bef^ve 
discrepancy bepon^S, (puch Jess , at Ipw tempexature^ by ex|>eri^ei^’s, wlpcb 
are at present in progress. , i . r..".,i < 

° -l'.- ..■; i,i! -•..,■)<• . •,. ;, CJ.-.- .I'X-.'i -) .-1 ,01 it 

■■ IB. Chloride of Calcium, ?,> ■.nn.tui' > <. 

Time of diffusion ll'-lS' dayS; "Thft’salfc'tfiffiisted tvas' werglietfbh s^JjiHath'bf lidil^^* ■ 

' 1. CJhJOride of czdciutii, I’OdS percent. ;' tfensif^ l-llOSl. ’‘DWaWed*^ 8b’’^9i4tfe%ht 
cells, 6'9.8, 7-09, «78; 6-94 1 inban 6'94'8‘ra; of bHoridb of ea}dibib’"fbi‘ Wfc' edfe^ 
calculated for 1 per cent., 6-5 1 grs. at 50°*9 for Wo cfells. ' • “ *' ' ' ' » <'><I ' 

2'. Chlofide ofcalfciuin, 1*03 percerit. density ItOOSOC DifftlseS'{A'0^8,Jh*ei^ht 
cells, 8*08, 8*13, b'^S, 8*19; meoh 8'17 grs; fob t^’o celi^ ;' calcutati^ for l’~pter oeiftl,' 
7*92 grs. at 6:j®*8 for two cells. ' ' ■ ^ .> v,.,., 

3. Chloride of calcium, 2 0(5 per cent. ; density 1*0171. Diffused at 63°*8, in eight 

cells, 15*70,' 1S*38, 16*48,15*82; mean' 1^*83 grs. for two cells ;' cslldulidted for 2 per 
cent., 15*35 gi's^at 63°'8 for two cells. . . , 

4. Chloride of calcium, 4*18 ,per cent.; density 1*0334. D^uscfl.af^ 63®*8, in four 

cells, 15*24, 16*20, 15*89, 16*20; mean 15*88 grs. for ope. cell,; cidpui|ated for 4 per 
cent., 15*39 grs. at 63°*8 for one cell. . . , i 

6. Chloride of calcium, 8*23 per cent.; density 1*0652. DiiSiised at 63°*8, in four 
cells, 3^*97, 31*1/’', 30*64, 31*90 ; medti 3i'*'67 gri^. for cbe cell ; calculated' ^^‘|>er 
ceht.,'30*78 ^i*s. at 62®*8 for onc'cblL 

The dlffudibh of the 1 per cbht. ' soldtlbn 'bf Chloride of 'calbium iS 'I’bcl'ea^ecf by ’d' 
rise of temperature from 50°*9 to63°*8, from 6*51 to 7*92, or from 100 to 12r6,'^wl4icli^ 
is an increase of 1*674 per cent. 'for 1^. ’ ' ■tic'i 

Di^usion of Chloricle of Calcium ip 11*43 days pt .63°‘8 .Wp pells. 

Grs. . Ratio. 

fVbm 1 per cent. 'folution 7‘92 ' ' 1*032* 

' From 2 per cent. folutioP . .' . 16*35 " ' is tj' '." > 

IVbhi 4 per cetiti solution . ' . 30*78" '* "'4*dlb’ 

'*''F%m 8 per cCht,'Bblutioii’ ’ 1 ' '61*50'"- '‘''8*6li*l* 

We may nowj pbserve bow far the diffusion of thecblotlde bil'cal^j^^ is analogous 
to that of niiraieof lime. A'^ ^e inferior teml)erainre8,"the results' 'ibV the 1 per cent. 

ttwW«>«'arH>Miisg/48ftBi»«p fatfowfet*— in . • I .; !■ ;iii> i.* ■'•.fr-bi-it!!!*'* d-,’..; .MiT 

‘,»iU li'd.-'i ■>’id<iCWoi!ide ofcalcidlniat 50^6 i!'* . m rj to 

io ;) u.'yr,«u;b i&iihnU»<»f'ttilliesat r(oi-!-'i(p,o*iq 

5 M 2 
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64®* I for the nitrate of lime, the results for the different proportions o^.i^jt 
w', . ^ - .'/‘CWiw-ide of*oafe?iMmi<i ?perxmnt.t^^ '-i. 

Nitrate of lime, 1 per cent. . . . 7*66{;» ^ ? < s96£73 ^ : 

<*v ^Gblo<*ide»ofxa^oiu«lJ"8'pe^c«^ AA ’* r^' 

Nitrate of lime, 2 per cent. . . . 15*01 - ^ v ^ > 

/,.vH Ch|of^ide;!o€(Oalciul% 4.'PBr mnU i - ..*»30f78^r ^ ltM>ou--'A ^ i ^ 

Nitrate of lime, 4 per cent. . . . 29*04 '< »94>35 ' ^ - f ^ . 

o i 6I'*56« ^ < » .M.aOO fi J M »!! 

Nitrate of lime, 8 per cent. . . . 55*10 89*64" ! ' < * 

The correspondence betwt^n the 1 and 2 per cent, ^olriitldn^ olf thlbtiile and nitrate 
is sufficientlj’felhse, but in ^he 4 and 8 per cent, the salt^ dlVer^e', as happens also 
with hydrochloMc and nitric n8ids themselves. 'Tb)6 hitrkte in bdfi)^ cases fulls off, 
while the chfhrWe sustains rtWohghout the high diffuslblllty Of tlie td^ei* proportions. 

1 9. Chloride of Manganese. . . , r ' . 

Time of diffusion 1 1 43 days. «Th^ salt diffused Was estimated by means of nitrate 

of ^ily^r,^^^, . , . • 

The J pier c^nt. solution, of dep^sity 100j85, gave at, 5,0,®:8, in, eight cells, 6*67, 6:^6, 
6*79 ^nd 6;81 gfp. ; Hiep G*fi3 ,, , .s . 

20. Xitrate of Magnesia. 

Time of diffusion 11*43 daysi* The salt doused was estimated as sulphate. 

,Thp J per Wit- sv44itfiop!,,af di<3Psityfl*Of^3, gave at 50®*85, in eight cells^ 6*29, 6*39. 
6*5;} ^and ,6:70 ,grs,»i;««veap »6*49ioif two oelK ; ^ , > » 


2 1 . Nitrate of Copper. , j , 

Timp pf diffusion iJ *43;days. The palt diffused wa^ estimated from tlie oitkleiof 
copper obtained hy iguition.i v : . ‘ ^ i " , ^ > - 

The, 1 per cent, solution, of density 1:0075, in eight cetts^ at 50®*3, gave 6?5U, 6*36^, 
6*18 and 6*70 gi*s. ; mean 6*44 for two cells. , ; 

f/puippring the precji^ding suUSi \yith iphluride.of calcium diffused nt^^the.san^ tem- 
perature, p0®*8,, we hpve the followifasrespUai-r--, no. ' ^ iri 

" Chloride of ioaiemmM 


^■‘ChfcM^ide of .manganese* 5 j >6*63* f 

' Nitrate>t>f magnesia 


Nitrate of copper , . , . 

-l', U\'vf \4. 


a^in corr^pond^ ,, i. .H . ,• 

Ihe following additional ma^iie^p^.c^lon^i^^, 5ygr^,^|f|t^^j,^ll 



'iii"8ix '(bi^fii ^ifgbt‘fcdls.'' Tfrfe'kilh dtffokiti 'Wks es^!bibted‘ by 
nitratife bf'siWfei^J .-.•m'' .m^ ^»f . ^i»f m.;*' liit I 'M 

22. Chhrideinf Zinc at 5 Insolation of density 11-009 1, g»ve&&b, 0-20; 6*21 and 6*28 

grs. ; mean 6*29 for two cells. ^ * m i . ; ; { " ' 

23. Chhride nf Magnesium at 60®*6, densily^ 10077, gave 6*40; 5^*84 liiid 6*29 ; mean 

6*17 for two eelte. ; :?/ 

24. Chloride tif Copper at 50®*6, solution of density 10093, gavfe' 6*08, 6*08 and 

6*02 grs. ; mean 6*06 for two ceils. ‘ ^ 

The results i^efened to ciiloride of caldtitn, at nearly the same tehipterature, 50®*8, 
are as follows ^ ' 

, (;hloride of calcium 6*51 . , ipO , ^ i i 

Chloride of zinc . . . . . . . 6*2p , ; P6*6l , , . 

Chloride of magnesium . . . , 6*17 . 94:7/ ^ itj, 

Chloi ide of copper 6*06 93*08 ,, 

These salts present a greater latitude in their diffnsibility, if belonging to the same 
class, than is usual. ’ 

25. ProtocMorlde of tron. ' 

A solution of this salt of 1*023 per cent, was diffused at 53®*5, a somewhat higher 
temperature than the eon*esponding chlorides. It gave 6*45, 6*48, 6*48 and 6*26 grs. 
in two cells ; mean 6*44, or 6*30 for 1 per ccint. ih two cells. This salt appears fherfe- 
fore to belong to the last group. 


26. SesquiMoride of Iron* 


A full scfriei^ of enervations was made upon the di6\]S}on of the diflfereiit propor- 
tions of this salt from 1 to 8 per cent., but in all ot them d^ompositioO 'deter- 
mined by the diffusion, with turbidity also in the solution phial except in the 8 per 
cent, solution. 

The mean diffusion from the 1 per cent, solution in 11*43 days, at e3^*'3, Wtis 4^3 
grs. of sesquichloride of iron with l ’28gr. of free hydrochloric ackl, in two WllJj. 
result indicates that one-half nearly of the sesfpiichtoride of iron is dccod^pOsCdMu 
the diffusion. ’ ' ^ 

The wtean difRisiOn from the 8 per cent, solution, at, 03^*3, 55*88 gri: 6f 8^titii- 

cbloride of iron, with 6*66 grs. of free hydrochloric aciil, in two CCtlsl It 
from this experiment that perchloride of iron approaches the chloride of calcium in 
diffusibility. *^Tliat the proto+and persalts of the magnesian uletais should have a 
similar rate diffusion, is not unlikely from other aiJalogies which tbeiy exhibit. 


27. Sulphate of Magnesia, 

Tlietime for the illfliisidh oif ttii4 salt, nafnety,‘ f6;i66 ‘(ifa;|rs' a multi[>le 

by 2 of the time of sulphate of potash, ahy^liy 4 iit tke time % 
Thfe’diifiisate'Ws yyajioi^tyd'to'dfyh^s aiid hi 



jj > (^ntL df aiibjklrbM *^ulp6ftt^ dJttiiised at 

6S^% in ^ifeht tells, 7*34, 7*6^1 7*4?^; 7*16; iheatt for 

for I per cent., 7*31 gi*s. of sulphate df iti^g^ne^alii dt ^ ' 

2^024 per‘ cent, of sdl^hate bf tnagnesid, dehisiitj^ 'didtisibd^ tot 65^4,^ in 

ei^t celb, 12*21, !0‘i*d, l2’8A,12*9a ; 'foeah 1 2*55^i^;‘ for tWb* cell^V oahml^^ 

2 per cent., 12*79 grs. of sulphate of fhagbesia in tWo deHii‘ht *' " " ‘ ' 

-S; 4*#4d per cebt: of sulphate of magnesia, deOsity l’*d4ds*3, ' diMddd dt'^ in 
four cells, 12'06, 12^*5, 10*63, 12*24 ; mean 11*87 gti. for dhe ceH^; ' Icalcblaied' for 
4 per cent., 11*73 grs. of sulphate of magnesia in cite cell at b5®*4l‘' 

4. *8*096 per cfeat.'of Stilphate of magnesia, detisity 1*07^30, difruSdH'dtftd^’i, id four 

cells, 22*25, 20*56, 21 *80, 22*06 ; mean 21*67 grs. for one cell ; ca^feuiated for 8 per 
cent., 21*41 grs. of sulphate of magnesia in one cell at 66‘’*4. ' ‘ I ‘ 

5. 8^07 per cent, of Sulphate Of magnesia, density 1*07330* diffused at 62^*b, In four 
cell^^ 21*12, 21*20, 22*13, 2177 » mean 21*55 grs. for one cdFl i calcblated for 8 per 
cent., 21*33 grs. of sulphate of magnesia in one cell at 62°*8. 

6. 16*14 percent, of sulphate of magnesia, density 1*15054, diffused at 62°*8, in four 
cells, 37*08, 38*39,, 38*65, 37*50; mean 37*90 grs. for One OcH ; calculated for 16 per 
cent., 37*53 grs. of sulphate of magnesia in one cell at 62®*8. 

7. 24*22* per cent, of sulphate of magnesia, densltj^ 1*21882, diffused at 62°*8, in 

four cells, 49*38, 50*40, 53*36, 53*00; mean 51*53^gT?i: for Obe celf; bulcdlated for 
24 per cen 2 t«, 51*02 grs. of sulphate of magnesia in One CCfl at 62®^8.' ^ ' 


Diffusion of Sulphate of Magnesia in 16*16 days at 65®*4 ; 

Grs. 

two celife 

Hatio. 

From 1 per cent, solution . . , . 

7 -ai 

M44 

From 2 per cent solution .... 

1279 , 

2 

From 4 per cent’ sofiition .... 

23-46 

3*1571 

From 8 per cent, solution .... 

42-82 

6 701 

From 8 per cent, solution at 62^*8 

42-66 

1 , , 

From 16 per cbht. solution at 62®*8 

75*0? 

1759 

Prom 24 per cent, solution at 62^*8 

102-04 

2*340 


28. Sulphate of Zinc, 

Time of diffusion 16*166 days. The diffused salt wm evaporated to dryness, end 
wjBigbed. ^ Jiw.i ’ 

h TOO I per cent* of anhydrous sulphate of jsinc, detisity >1^01 09dj . diffused at 05^*4,* 
ip eight cejlsf, 6*66, 6 76,0*51, 6*80; mean 6*68 grs. for tiim^ ^cdls ; ^Cilculale^ 
per cent., 6*67 grs. of sulppate of.ziaO in twocClU at ; jh?, i, • i |. 

2. 2*002 per cent sulphate of zinc, density 1*02120, diffused at 65®*4, in eight cells, 
12*16, 12*19, 12*52, 12*05 ; mean 12*23 grs. for two cells; calculated for 2 per cent., 
12*22 grs. of sulphate of zinc in two cells at 66®*4. 



' per,C(^i^.(Djf s^lph^(? ,^jinc,4eftsilyflreil|W,;diiff»se^^ti6^“'4i;j#i‘fw 

li;0P,,,4A'9{i,i ipe(W.,n’57 gr-®- for ,<)B:^ ceIJs faJoulpteflMforu^'PWiCenU. 
11-56 grs. of sulp^iatB of ainp,ip,Oine.c^l at p^°‘4. ■, , .j.: - t<> •• . r : , . • (( ' - ^ 

, 4, 8-^1 per qppt. of 8Kil,pil^te of/iBq,4pp^Uy l,-p8P69i, diffused, 4, ip foanc^s, 
^1‘Pp. 21-p4 ; pteaa 2116 grs. ,for o«e ceU? calcwlated tfor >8 ppr 
21-13 grs. of sulphate of zinc ia one cell Bt65“-4. I., i -i. i-r^vi i.vi (j ', 

. 5. 8-04 per cent, of sulpliate of ?!inc, densityJl:08084,dilfu8ed .at.6P'’-8iap ftnw-i cells, 
20-70, 18;57, 20-32, 20-36 ; mean lO'PO gr^. for one qell calculated fcHr 8 p«p, ce<tf>>i 
19-81 grs. of .sulphate of zinc in one cell at 62'’-8. t.< , ■ . , < 

6. 16-08 percent, of sulpliate of zinc, density ri5734»d}l^06edat.62°-8,in,foapcell8, 

30'70» p/'lS, 37-51, 38-21 j mean 37-39 grs- for one cell ; calculated for 16per;cent^ 
37-20 gr.s. of sulphate of zinc in one ceU at , 62°-8. , , ; : m' >' 

7 . 24-U per cent, of sulphate of zinc, density 1-231.56, diifasedat 62°-8, in tbTBOcells, 

51 12, 50-14, 51-66; iiieau 50-97 grs. for one cell; calculated for 24 per cent,, 50l71 
grs. of sulphate of zinc in one cell at G2°-8, > 1 , 


Diffusion of Sulphate of Zinc in 16-16 days at 65°-4 ; two cells. 


From 1 ptjr cent, eolntion . . . , 

Grt. 

667 

Ratio. ' ’ 

1*091 

From 2, per cent, solution .... 

12*22 

2 

From 4 per cent, solution .... 

23*12- 

3784 

From 8 per cent, solution .... 

42*26 

6*916 

From 8 per cent, solution at 62‘^*8 

39*62 

i - ' ’ 

From 16 per cent, solution at 62° 8 . 

74*40 

1*878 

From 24 per cent. soUitiou at 62°*8 .. 

101*42 

2*560 

It will be remarked that the didbsion of these two 

isoinorplious salts^, sulphate of 


magnesia and sulpliatc of zinc, differs so inueh, in the 1, per cent, solution, ps 7-31 to 
6 67, lliat is, as 100 to 91-25 ; or 8-75 per cent. This 1 have no doubt, however, is 
an accidental error, the disturbances from changes of temperature and othci-rcauses of 
dispersion being in direct proportion to the duration of thq experiment, apd there- 
fore much increased with these long times ; wliile the 1 per cent, solution also appears 
to be generally the proportion most exposed to such errors. The sulphate of zinc 
appears to be the truest throughout, in its diffusion, of these two salts. The approach 
to equality becomes close in the 4 p<er cent, and larger pfopbttiohs (if salt,‘pjitti- 
cularly with the unusually high proportions of 10 and 24 per cent., whicl; w^eriJ^b- 
8«5rved in these salts. The difflision of both salts falls off renjarkably iti; the higher 
proportioQSi. The phsnlt of the comparison of these two magneSitmi ‘^ntpWtek iS no 
doubt favourable to the similarity of diffusion of isomorphoiis salts. 



^ Fltidfri^BOR ^OK IBE Bnwmm OF C.fQIFfllF. 

29 > SktljAaie i^f Aluminai , , > 

Hie time of difiusion chosen was 16*166 days, 01^ the same as that for sulphate of 
magnesia. The usual number of eight cells of the 1 and 2 per cent, solutions were 
diflwsed, and four cells of the 4 and 8 per cent, solutions. The whole drfRi^teS of 
each proportion were then mixed together and the qhahtities of aluitiina and sulphnric 
acid, diffused for two cells, determined separately. 

1. r045 per cent, of sulphate of alurinna, dendty r01l60, diffused at 65*^*4, gave 
1 *'80 gr. of alumina and 3*93 grs. of sulphuric acid, rn all 5*73 grs. for two cells; Cal- 
culated for 1 per cent., 1*72 gr. alumina and 3*76 grs. sulphuric acid, in all 5*48 grs. 
of Sulphate of alumina in two cells at 65®*4. 

2. 2*091 percent, of sulphate of alumina, density 1*02251, diffused at 65^*4, gave 3*32 
grs. of alumina and 7‘35 grs. of sulphuric acid, in all 10*67 grs. for two cells. Calcu- 
lated for 2 per cent., 3*18 grs. of alumina and 7*03 grs. of sulphuric acid^ in all 10*21 
grs. of sulphate of alumina for two cells at 65°*4. 

3. 4* 182 per cent, of sulphate of alumina, density 1*0438, diffused at 65®*4, gave 3*17 
grs. of alumina and 6*91 grs. of sulphuric acid, in all 10*08 grs. for one cell. Calcu- 
lated for 4 per cent,, 3*03 gi's. of alumina and 6*61 grs. of sulphuric acid, in all 9*64 
grs. of sulphate of alumina for one cell at 65®*4. 

4. 8*364 per cent, of sulphate of alumina, density 1*08518, diffused at 65®*4, gave 
5*37 grs. of alumina and 12*15 grs. of sulphuric acid, in all 17*52 grs. for one cell. 
Calculated for 8 per cent., 5*14 grs. of alumina and 1 1*62 grs. of sulphuric acid, in 
all 16*76 grs. of sulphate of alumina for one cell at 65°*4. 

Diffusion of Sulphate of Alumina in 16*166 days at 65^*4 ; two cells. 


From 1 per cent, solutioa . . 

Grs. 

. 5*48 

Ratio. 

1*074 

From 2 per cent, solatiba . . 

. 10*21 

2 

From 4 per cent, solution . . 

. 19*28 

3*780 

From 8 per* cent, solution . . 

. 38^52 

6*572 


The diffusion of sulphate of alumina, it will be obsfer^ed, is rery sensibly less than 
that of sulphate of zinc at the same temperature. 

30. Niimte of * * 

Time of diffusion seven days. The quantity of salt diffused was ascertained by 
precij^tation with hydrochloric acid, and weighing thoTfhlorida of Silver jformed. 

Ii NiOrate of silver, 0*996 percent.; drasily t-OOSOV' Diffusion at 5 r*4Mri eight 
cetls, 5^39, 5*39, 5*74, 5*50 i mean 6*S0 grs.'f^ two Mts ; Calculated for 1 per ceni, 
5*52 grs. at 5 1®*4 for two cells. ’ ' ■ ^ 

2. Nitrate of silver, 1*98 per cent. ; density 1 *0161. Diffusion at 63°, in eight cells, 
11*27, 11*16, 11*05, 11*06; mean 11*13 grs. for two cells; calculated for 2 per cent., 
1 1*24 grs. at 53° for two cells. 


1/ ^ 
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3. Nitrate of silver, 1-967 per cenlii aeBfeity4"6l696. Diffusion at 63‘’-41, in eight 
il^'86,.J,3-S59, 13-70, 13-73} mean 13-39 grs. for t,wo. ceils; caloulntedufor.S'iper 
c«P^-> J|3;61 gi-s.,^t 63°-,4 for ^wo ceils. .. : ; . i,<.i 

4»,,^itjBa,te of silver, 3-93 percmt. ; density 1-032, .Diffusion at 63°-4, in fonr ealls> 
iA’^^»ii!^‘7p,,13;9p, 12:90; mean 12-94 grs. for one cell} calculated far 4 per cent., 
13-17 grs. at 63°-4 for one cell. , . u; . 

5. Ijlitrate of silver, 7-88 per cent. ; density 1-066. Diffusion at 68?-4y .in four cells, 
‘^'45, 2^'49, 24*57, 25-73; mean 25*56 grs. for one ceU; calculated foiM8 ‘per cent;, 
;^*94 g^s. at 63'’-4 for one cell. . , . 

A rise of ]0°-4 of temperature, or from 53° t0)63°*4, inci-easeathediffusibility of thds 
salt from 11*24 to 13*61, or from, 100 to 121*2; which is an. increase of.2*04iper cent. 

... 

Diffusion of Nitrate of Silver for seven days at 63°*4 ; two cells. 


j ' : 

Gra. Ratio. 

From 2 per cent, solution . . . . 13-61' 2 

From 4 per cent, solution .... 26*34 3*87 

From 8 per cent, solution . . . . 51*88 7*62 


81. Nitrate of Soda. 

Time of diffusion seven days. The quantity of salt diffi^ed was ascertaijoed by 
evaporation to dryness. •• 

1. Nitrate of soda, 1*987 per cent. ; density 1*0130. Diffusion at 53°, in eight cells, 
H- 37 , 10 - 44 , 10*76, 10*40; mean 10*74 grs. for two ceils } calculated for 2 qter cent., 
10*81 grs. for two cells. 

2. Nitrate of soda, 1*998 per cent. Diffuskm at 63°-4, in eight ‘Cells, 12*53, 12*38, 

1*2*39, 12*06 ; mean 12*34 grs. for two cells ; ealcnlated for 2 per oent.^ 1*2*35 grs. for 
two cells. , ’ 

3. Nitrate of soda, 3*98 per cent. ; density 1*027. Diffbsion at 63‘’*4, in four cells, 

12*21, 11*32, 12*10, 11*31; mean 11*73 grs. for one cell; calculated for 4 par cent., 
1 1*78 grs. for one cell. !, - ij;,,- . , 

4. Nitrate of soda, 7*96 per cent. ; density 1*053. Diffusion at 63°*4, in four cells, 

24*96,22*53,23*16,24*38; mean 23*76 grs. for One Cell; calculated for 8 per cent., 
23*87 grs. for one cell- " ' ' * • 

A rise of temperature from 53° to 63°*4 iucreases the diffusibility of nttra|te .^f 
soda from 10*81 to 12*36, or from JOO to 114*3, which is an increase of pet'ceot. 
for 1°. The incr|im$epn the mtruta of silver for the samc: riaeof tempapature<uppeared 
to be considerably greater, namely, 2*04 per cent, for 1°.! 
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Diffusion of Nitrate of Soda in seven days at 63^'4 ; two cells. 


From solution of 2 per cent. . 

Gjtb. 

. . 12*35 

RaUo. 

2 

From solution of 4 per cent. . 

. . 23*66 

3*82 

From solution of 8 per cent. . 

. . 47-74 

7-73 


The ratios of the last column of the preceding Table are sensibly the same as those 
already obtained for nitrate of silver. But the diffusibility of nitrate of soda appears 
to be increased less rapidly by temperature than nitrate of silver. Hence the dilFusi- 
bility of these two salts appears more similar at low than high temperatures. 

Diffusion from 2 per cent, solutions in seven days at 53®. 


Nitrate of silver . ... 11-24 100 

Nitrate of soda .... 10-81 96*17 

Diffusion from 2 per cent, solutions in seven days at 63°-4. 
Nitrate of silver .... 13*61 100 

Nitrate of soda .... 12*35 90*74 


32. Chloride of Sodium. 

Time of diffusion seven days. The salt diffused was treated with nitrate of silver, 
and the chloride of silver weighed. 

1. Chloride of sodium, 1 per cent. Diffused at 50®*5, in eight cells, 5*96, 5*69, 5*54, 
5*50; mean 5*70 grs, of chloride of sodium for two cells. 

2. Chloride of sodium, 0*985 per cent. Diffused at 53®*4, in eight cells, 5*86, 5*86, 
5 * 77 > 5*76 ; mean 6*81 grs. for two cells ; calculated for 1 per cent., 5*89 grs. at 53®*4 
for two cells. 

3. Chloride of sodium, 1 per cent.; density 1*00776. Diffused at 63®*4, in eight 
cells, 6*30, 6*18, 6*52, 6*30 ; mean 6*32 grs. for two cells. 

4. Chloride of sodium, 2 per cent,; density 1*01483. Diffused at 63®*4, in eight 
cells, 12*37, 12*08, 12*45, 12*53 ; mean 12*37 grs. for two cells. 

5. Chloride of sodium, 4 percent. ; density 1*02879. Diffused at 63®*4, in four cells, 
12*56, 12*65, 12*55, 12*17 ; mean 12*48 grs. for one cell. 

6. Chloride of sodium, 8 percent.; density 1*0562. Diffused at63®*4,in four cells, 
25*11, 25*36, 22*82, 23*59; mean 24*22 grs. for one cell. 

The rise of temperature from 50®*5 to G.3®*4 increases the diffusion of the 1 per cent, 
solution of chloride of sodium from 5*70 to 6*;i2, or from 100 to 110*9, which is an in- 
crease of 0*843 per cent, for 1®. 

Diffusion of Chloride of Sodium in seven day^ at 63®*4 ; two cells. 


From 1 per cent, solution . . 

Gw. 

6*32 

Ratio. 

1-023 

From ,2 per cent, solution . . 

. 12*3t ' 

■'2'' 

From 4 per cent, solution . . 

. 24*96 

4-036 

From 8 per cent, solution . . 

. 48*44 

7-832 
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These numbers resemble closely those obtained in the diffusion of chloride of barium 
during the longer period of 8*57 days. 

The chloride of sodium and nitrate of soda will be seen to exhibit the usual approach 
to parallelism between the chloride and nitrate of the same metal, by the following 
comparison ; — 

Diffusion of Chloride of Sodium and Nitrate of Soda, both at 63®*4. 


Chloride of sodium, 2 per cent. . 

. 12*37 

100 

Nitrate of soda, 2 per cent. . . 

'. 12*35 

99*83 

Chloride of sodium, 4 per cent. . 

. 24*96 

100 

Nitrate of soda, 4 per cent. . . 

. 23*58 

94*48 

Chloride of sodium, 8 per cent. . 

. 48*44 

100 

Nitrate of soda, 8 per cent. . . 

. 47*74 

98*55 


As usual the chloride is slightly more rapid in its diffusion than the nitrate. 

33. Chloride of Potassium, 

1'ime of diffusion 5*71 days. The salt diffused was treated with nitmte of silver, 
and the chloride of silver weighed. 

I. (-hloride of potassium, 1 per cent.; density 1*00697. Diffused at 62®, in eight 
cells, 6*70, 6*75, 6*53, 6*77 ; mean 6*69 grs. of chloride of potassium for two cells. 

*2. Chloride of potassium, 2 per cent. ; density 1*01333. Diffused at 62°, in eight 
cells, 13*36, 13*35, 13*60, 12*06; mean 13*32 grs. for two cells. 

3. Chloride of potassium, 4 per cent. ; density 1 *0258. Diffused at 62°, in four cells, 
12*51, 13*21, 13*46, 12*71 ; mean 12*97 grs. for one cell. 

4. Chloride of potassium, 8 per cent. ; density 1 *0503. Diffused at 62°, in four cells, 
26*88, 20*64, 26*15, 27*63 ; mean 26*82 grs. for one cell. 

Diffusion of Chloride of Potassium in 5*71 days at 62°; two cells. 


Grs. Ratio. 

From 1 per cent, solution . . . 6'69 1'005 

From 2 per cent, solution . . . 13'32 2 

From 4 per cent, solution . . . 25’94 3'895 

From 8 per cent, solution . . . 53’64 8‘054 


The ratios are in remarkably close accoi'dance with the proportions of salt 
diffused. 

The times 5 '71 and seven days chosen for the chloride of potassium and sodium, it 
will be observed, are as the square roots of 2 and 3. A certain deviation from this 
ratio of the times of equal diffusion, appears on comparing the experimental results 
obtained at present for these salts. 


5 N 2 
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Diffusion of Chloride of Potassittin in 5‘71 daysat'^jOad of Chloride Of Sodium in 

7 days at 63®‘4. 


Chloride of potassium, 1 per cent, , 

6*69 

100 

Chloride of sodium, 1 per cent. . , , 

6*32 

94-47 

Chloride of potassium, 2 per cent, . 

13*32 

lOp 

Chloride of sodium, 2 per cent. . . . 

12*37 

, ,08-86 

Chloride of potassium, 4 per cent. . 

26*94 

100 

Chloride of sodmm, 4 per cent. . . 

24*96 

96-23 

Chloride of potassium, 8 per cent. . 

53*64 

100 

Chloride of sotMpm, 8 per cent. . , 

48*44 

90-30 


The difference would be aboot 1 per cent, greater if the diffusion of both salts were 
reduced to the same temperature. The chloride of potassium deviates of coarse from 
the nitrate of soda ip.a similar: inapner. But chloride of potassium corresponds more 
closely with nitrate of silver than with chloride of sodium and nitrate of soda, at the 
temperature of the experimeots. 

Diffusion of Chloride of Potassium for 571 days at 62®, and of Nitrate of Silver for 

7 days at 63°‘4. 


Chloride of potassium, 2 per cent, . 

13*32 

100 

Nitrate of silver, 2 per cent. . . . 

13*61 

102*18 

Chloride of potassium, 4 per cent. . 

25*94 

100 

Nitrate of silver, 4 per cent. . . . 

26*34 

101*54 

Chloride of potassium, 8 per cent* , 

53*64 

100 

Nitrate of silver, 8 per cent. . . . 

51*88 

96*71 


• The coincidence 1h rate would appear even closer in the 2 and 4 per cent, solutions, 
if the diffusion of the nitrate of silver was diminished about 1 per cent., on account of 
its higher temperature. It might thus be supposed that the nitrate of; silver followed 
the sodium rate more accurately than the nitrate of soda and chloride of sodhim 
themselves do. 

A series of observations were made upon the diffusion 6f the 1 per cent, solution of 
chloride of potassium at a nCarly constant temperature of 56®, bht for different times, 
varying from five days to eight days, and eighteen botfrs, to discover tbe progression, 
which proved ,to he prejtty similar to that of the 8 per pent, solution of bydi^ohloric 
acid. Six cells were diffused for each, period, of which>tlie; mean, result is given:- hbu 
times advance by ten fippfs. ,i . , ; , , t 

^ I, - . i , ’!■ i 

■' ^ ■ )' ; .j j 'r / '.!■/! I'S. . i'kj’ f/i; ) ; 
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Diffaaion of Ciiloride of Potassiunt), 1 per cent, solntion ; two cells. 


Time. 

Temperature. 

Diffusion in two cells. 

Differences. 

5 days. 

5571 

5*89 


5 days 10 hours. 

55*90 

6*25 

0*36 

6 days 20 hours. 

55 79 

6*55 

0*30 

6 days 6 hours. 

55 79 

6*71 

0*16 

6 days 16 hours. 

55*90 

6*95 

0*24 

7 days 2 hours. 

55-9 

7*48 

0*53 

7 days 12 hours. 

55*9 

7*58 

0*10 

7 days 22 hours. 

56*03 

8*08 

0*50 

8 days 8 hours. 

56*28 

8*34 

0*26 

8 days 18 hours. 

56*15 

8*60 

0*26 


When the quantities of chloride of potassium are placed beside the same quantities 
of hydrochloric acid in the former Table, it is found that the times of diffusion of 
the salt and acid exhibit an approximately constant ratio. The squares of these times 
of equal diffusion are as 1 to 2‘04 for the shortest period of the chloride of potassium, 
and as 1 to 2*10 for the longest period but one. The variation in the differences 
towards the middle of the Table is too great to be explained, except I fear by some 
error of observation, although no ordinary precaution was neglected in the execution 
of this laborioos series of experiments. 

34. Iodides and Bromides of Potassium and Sodium. 

Iodide of Potassium. — ^Time of diffusion 5*716 days. The diffusate was estimated 
by means of nitrate of silver. 

(1.) Iodide of potassium, 1*977 per cent.; density 1*0145. Diffused at 63‘’*6, in 
eight cells, 11*415, ir.506, 10*942 and 11*062 grs.; mean 11*24 for two cells, and 
1 1 *36 for two per cent. 

Comparing this salt with the isomorphoiis chloride of potassium, we have — 

Diffusion of 2 pe>* ceh*. solutions in 5*716 days. 

Chloride of potassiuBi at 55° . . . . 11*48 100 

Iodide of potassium at. 53°'5 . . . 11*86 99*65 

The diffusion of the iodide would slightly exceed that of the chloride, instead of 
Mling below It as in the 'lUble, if the'tertipei^tnres were made equal. 

(2.) Again, iodide of potassium 1*971 percent., observed density 1*01486. Diffused 
at 59°*8, in eight cells, and the mean diffusate of the whole cells determined, it gave 
12*33 grs. of iodide of potassium for two cells ; or 12*51 grs. for a 2 per cent, solution. 

Bromide of Potassium. — ^Tinm of diffusion and mode of estimating diffusate as above. 
The solution contained 1*975 per cent, of salt, and had a density of 1*014850. Diffused 
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at 59®‘8, in eight cells, it gave a mean diffusate of 12*30gr8. for two cells ; or 1 2*46 grs. 
for 2 per cent. 

For comparison, a solution of chlm'ide of potassium^ containing exactly 2 per cent, 
of salt and having the density 1*0133, was diifused in the same circumstances of time 
and temperature as the two pieceding salts. The mean diffusate of eight ceils was 
12*24 grs. for two cells. 

Hence the following result of the diffusion of three isomorpbous salts; — 


Diffusion of 2 per cent, solutions in 5*710 days, at 


- ........ 

Grs. 

Ratio. 

Chloride of potassium . . 

. . 12*24 

100 

Bromide of potassium . . 

. . 12*46 

101*80 

Iodide of potassium . . . 

. . 12*51 

102*21 

Mean . . 

. . 12*40 


Iodide of Sodium. — Time of diffusion 7 

days, temperature 

59°‘8. A solution 


2*011 per cent, and density 1*01018, diffused in eight cells, gave a mean diffusate of 
12*24 grs. for two cells ; that is, 12*18 grs. for 2 per cent, solution. 

Bromide of Sodium , — ^Time of diffusion and temperature as above. A solution of 
2*146 per cent., of density 1*01/26, diffused in eight cells, gave a mean diffusate of 
12*80 grs. ; that is, 1 1*93 grs. for 2 per cent. 

A comparative experiment was made with a solution o( ch lord de of sodium, contain- 
ing 1*917 per cent, of salt and of density 1*01376, in eight cells, at OO'^. The diffusates 
for four pairs of cells were 1 1*65, 11*75, 11*63 and 11*47 grs. ; mean 1 1*63 grs., which 
gives by proportion 12*14 grs. for a 2 per cent, solution. As the present salt differs 
only 0°*2 Fahr. in diffusion-temperature from the two preceding salts, which is in- 
adequate to produce an assignable difference of diffusion, the three salts may be sup- 
posed to be diffused at the same tempei*ature, without sensible error. 


Diffusion of 2 per cent, solutions for 7 days. 


Chloride of sodium at 60® . . . . 

Grs. 

. 12*14 

Ratio. 

100 

Bromide of sodium at 59®*8 . . , 

. 11*93 

98*27 

Iodide of sodium at 59®*8 . . . , 

. 12*18 

100*33 

Mean . . . . 

. 12*08 



In both these isomorpbous groups of salts of potassium and sodium, there is certainly 
a near approach to equality of diffusion. The times for the salts of the two bases 
beiqg in tlie empirical proportion of the square roots of 2 and 3, the mean diffusates 
also approach pretty closely; namely, 12*40 grs. for the salts of potassium and 12*08 grs. 
for the salts of sodium^ which are as 100 to 97*42. Here the members of eaebgtoop 
are certamly very similar to each other in density and probably other physical pro- 
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perties, which was not the case with the eqaidifFosive group containing the hydrogen 
acids of the same salt-radicals (p. 807). 

35. Chlw'ide of Ammonium. 

Time of diffusion 5716 days. The salt diffused was estimated by means of nitrate 
of silver. 

Solution 0*988 per cent. ; density 1*0036. Diffused at 53°, in eight cells, 6*09, 6 07y 
5*67, 5*87 ; mean 5*92 grs., and 5*99 for one per cent, in two cells. This is somewhat 
more than 5*68, one-half of the diffusatc of the 2 per cent, solution of iodide of 
potiissium, at nearly the same temperature. The diffusion, however, of the small 
proportions of salts of ammonium, such as the 1 per cent, solution, is apt to be given 
in excess, from their low density. 

36. Dichloride of Copper. 

Time of diffusion seven days, or that of cldoride of sodium. The salt diffused was 
obtained by evaporation to dryness, in an air-bath, after treating the liquid with an 
excess of chlorine, in the form of chloride, from which the dichloride was calculated. 

It w’as an object of interest to discover whether the dichloride of copper (CU 2 CI), 
which should be isomorphous with the chloride of sodium, may separate from the 
protochloride of copper and other magnesian salts, and assume the high diffusibiUty 
of the salts of alkaline metals. But the salt in question is entirely insoluble in water. 
A solution, however, was obtained by dissolving an equivalent quantity of the red 
suboxide of copper recently -precipitated, in hydrochloric acid, of density 1*033, so as 
to give one grain of dichloride in every hundred water-grain measures of the solution. 
This acid solution did not precipitate by dilution with water. The salt was diffused 
into pure water at a mean temperature of 53°*2. 

1. Dichloride of copper diffused, 6*66, 6*57, 7*01 and 6*48 grs. ; mean 6*68 grs. in 
two cells. Chloride of sodium at 53°*4, nearly the same temperature, gave 5*90 grs. 
in the same time. Reducing the result to the temperature of 61"^ by an approxima- 
tive correction, we, should have 6*48 grs. of dichloride of copper for that temperature, 
at which chloride of calcium gave 6*51 grs. in 11*43 days, and protochloride of copper 
(Cu Cl) 6*06 grs. at nearly the same temperature, also in 1 1*43 days. 

So far as we can judge from an experiment at a single temperature, it would ap- 
pear that the diffusion of dichloride of copper is more rapid than that of the chloride 
(Cu Cl), in a proportion which supposes the former compound to possess half the 
‘♦sulution-density’' of tlie latter, the times of equal diffusion 7 and 11^43 days, ixblng 
when squared as I to 2. 

With the view of discovering whether the large proportion of hydrochloric add, 
anwmntihg to 7 per cent., present in the preceding solution of dibhldride of copper, 
modifiedthe diffusion of tliesalti a portionof tl*e same aJcid solntloo^ikis treated with 
chlorine gas, to bonveit the copper salt into chloride^ and difihfeed Ihto wetif, eftw 
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the excess of chlorine was removed by agitation of the solution with air. The pro- 
portion of salt present was thus increased in weight from 1 to 1'36 per cent. The time 
of diffusion was 1 1 ‘43 days, and the temperature 53°. 

2. Chloride of copper dililised from a 1*36 per cent, solution of the salt in hydro- 
chloric acid, 6*83, 6*66, and 6*30 grs. in two cells ; mean 5*60 grs. 

The corresponding diffusion from a 1 per cent, solution may be supposed to be less 
than 5^6 grs., in the proportion of 1*86 to 1, without any great error. The results 
thOs become chloride of copper diffused, 3*28, 3*85 and 3*58 grs. ; mean 3*80 grs. in 
two cells. 

It hehce appears that the diffusion of chloride of copper is much diminished by the 
p‘resence of a great excess of hydrochloric acid in the same solution. Dififerent causes 
suggest themselves for this result, such as the possibility of a combination existing of 
chloride of copper with chloride of hydrogen, in the acid solution ; or the influence 
which must be admitted of the more soluble substance, in a mixture of two similar 
substances, in repressing the diffusion of the less soluble. The present result, how- 
ever, is entirely opposed to the idea that the high diffnsibiiity of the dichloridc of 
copper^ observed before, is due to the hydrochloric acid present. 

3. The diffusion of chloride of sodium also appears to he repressed by contact with 
a laigfe eiccess of hydrochloric acid. One per cent, of chloride of sodium raised the 
density of dilute hydrochloric acid from 1*035 to 1*0408. Diffused into pure water 
for seven days at 52°*9, in eight cells, the diffusates of chloride of sodium wei'e 
3*80, 3*87, 4*00 and 3*86 grs. ; mean 3*88 for two cells. The diffusion of chloride of 
sodium is thus reduced in a corresponding measure with that of chloride of copper 
by association with seven times its weight of hydrochloric acid. 

These results are interesting in a very different point of view. I have always 
watched for the appearance of some absorbent or imbibing power on the part of the 
acids, more analogous to an endosmotic attraction fur water, as usually conceived. If 
such an attraction existed, it would complicate the phenomena of diffusion, for the 
volume of water absorbed by the acid would displace and project a portion of the 
latter into the reservoir, the phial not being extensible. The high diffusibility of 
hydrochloric and nitric acids would be thus explained. But by such a mechanical 
displacement the chloride of sodium would be thrown out in the preceding experi- 
ment, as well as the hydrochloric acid, which is not the case. 

4. Even in hydrochloric acid of density 1*124 (25 per cent.), the diffusion of 1 per 
cent, of chloride of sodium for seven days, at 56‘’*6, was found to amount to 4*7 grs. 
only in two cells, and is less than from a solution in pure water. 

5. In comparing the influence of nitric acid with that of hydrochloric acid upon 
the diffusion of chloride of sodium, it was found that in a 7 percent, solution of nitric 
acid, the chloride of sodium (1 per cent.) was entirely decomposed in the diffusive 
process, at 56®*6, and gave hydrochloric acid in the full diffusive equivalent of that 
acid, together with nitrate of soda. 
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37. Bicarbonate of Potash, 

Time of diffusion 8*083 days, or double that of hydrate of potash. The water of 
the jai's waj^ partially charged with carbonic acid gas, to prevent the decomposition 
of this and the other bicarbonates in the act of diffusion. The usual number of eigi4 
oelU of the 1 and 2 per cent, solutions were diffused, and four cells of the 4 and 8 per 
ccasit. solutions. The whole diffusates of each proportion were then mixed together, 
and the quantity of bicarbonate of potash diffused for two cells, converted into the 
chloride of potassium, evaporated to dryness and weighed. 

, L 1*059 per cent of bicarbonate of potash (HO . CO^+KO . CO2), density 1:00788, 
diffused at 08^*2, gave 7‘00 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 1 per cent., 7*23 grs. of 
bicarbonate of potash in two cells. < 

2* 2*12 per cent, of bicarbonate of potash, density 1*01489, diffused at 62®’2,gave 
14*88 grs. for two cells. Calculated for 2 per cent., 14*05 grs. of bicarbonate of pot- 
ash in two ceUs. 

3. 4*236 per cent, of bicarbonate of potash, density 1*0288, diffused at 68®*2, gave 
14*15 grs. for 1 cell. Calculated for 4 per cent, 13*36 gi*s. of bicarbonate of potadi 
in one cell 

4. 8*472 per cent, of bicarbonate of potash, density 1*05600, diffused at 68®*2,gave 
27*55 grs. for one cell. Calculated for 8 per cent, 26*01 grs. of bicarbonate of potash 
in one cell 


Diffusion of Bicarbonate of Potash in 8*08 days at 68'’*2 ; two cells. 


From 1 per cent, solution . 

On, 

. . 7*23 

Riaio. 

1-029 

From 2 per cent, solution . 

. . 14*05 

2 

From 4 per cent, solution . , 

. 26*72 

3-80j5 

From 8 per cent, solution . , 

. . 52*01 

7-408 

38. Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 



Time of diffusion 8*08^ days. The usual number of eight cells of the 1 and 2 per 
cent, solutions of this substance were diffused, and four cells of thp 4 and 8 per cent^ 
solutions. The whole diffusates of each proportion were then mixed together, and 
the quantity of bicarbonate of ammonia, diffused for two ceffs, determined >7, an 
alkalimetrical experiment, which was always repeated twice. , , . ^ , 

1 1*109 per cent, of bicarbonate of ammonia (HO . fcOa+NH^ O , COg), density 
1-00553, diffuse at ,68°% give 7-66 gra. for two cells. Calculated for 1 per , cent, 

6-91 grs. kbiqarbonate of ammonia in two cell^^ 

2 2-21^ per cent, of blcarb<^nate of ammonia, density 10105^, disused at 68 

eave lk-U grsl for two cells.. Calc^^ 
aniinonia in two cells. ^ 

3. 4‘436 per cent, of bicarbonate of ammonia, density 1-02000, diHused at 68 2, 
MDCCCU ^ ® 
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g«v« !!4*98‘gi['8'. ftjf'diie c«ll.‘''0&l<»ilate<l ibP'4'{H^>eeQt;i 48*50 g<r6.'of‘bioarbbDRti9>of 
ammonia in one cell. i' ■' ' 

4; >8^3 jier cent, of bicarbonate of ammot^,' donsHy l ‘0985d; difibbed 'at'68®'2, 
'gayo'Sf'TSgrs. 'lbr onb oeM. Caloulatbd'fbt'S per oe»t.j'2S'05 grSi'of bicait»onate Of 
ammonia in one cell. i., 


' ofBiirafbfohate'of Aihiiioiiiii in 8’0^*dny6 at'08*‘2 i'Wo eellb. ' * * 


' " ■ i ' * 1 \. „ . 

Gn. Raho. 

misi i per-eem. solution . r . . . e-oi - 'i-ois 

^rom 2 per cent, solution 4 .... 13'65 2 ; 

trom 4 per cent, solution 27’00 ■ 3*959 

('rqm 8 per cent. solnUon 50*10 7346 


The amoi|nt and progression of the diffusion of this salt correspond well, for all 
the proportions' diffused; with the preceding isomoi'phous bicarbonate of potash. 

39. Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Time of diffusion 9*875 days. The usual number of eight cells of thp 1 and 2 per 
cent, solutiopis were diffused, and four cells of the 4 and 8 per cent, solutions. The 
whole diffusktes of each proportion were then mixed together, and tlife quantity of 
bicarbonate of soda, diffused for two cells, converted into chloride of sqUium, cvapo> 
rated to dryhess and weighed. 

I. 1*135 per cent; of bicarbonate of soda, HO.CO^+NaO.COj, deUsity 1*00892, 
diffused at 68®*F; gare 9*30 grs*. for turn cells. Calculated for 1 per cent., 7’3l grs. of 
bicarbonate bf tfOdk In itwo eefllsl *' 

■ 2. ^27 per ceht. of bicarboiikte of soda, density 1 -O'! 703, diffused at 68*’* 1 , gave* 15*68 
gi*S. fo^ two' cells. Calclllated for 2 per cent.y 13*81 grs. of bicarbonate bf soda in two 

■c'ells. ' ' * ' I • ' i , ■ > , . ■ ' ■ 

3. 4*54 f^r ceht.' of bicatbohate cif Soda, density 1*088G6, diffused at 68*’^ I, gave 1 6* 16 
grs. for one cell. Calenlated for 4 per cent, ’13'86 grs. of bicarbonate soda' in 'one 
ceil.'"' '■ v) ^ 

' 4. 0*08iiercetit.bfbtbarboBateof sbda,4lehrfty l*06386;'diflti6ed at e8“4,gake 29*78 
•gt^. for brib 'cyil;'' ’ Calculated fbi*8 per 26*19 grs. of ' bicarbonate bf abda bi'one 

cell. >; 


Diffusion of BicarbonatbofSo^ itt\9'87' dkysat 68°* 1 ; two cells. 

il-M -v. ... , 1 |,;, ■-ll'i. Or»,.. .'i , 1 



r.r, r 

tcmA.rk>^Me^^|Mroai:h tequa^y inftb&tdifftisulaibf irf potAib 



SON SHE 4>IFWSfOW »OJf, 


m 

Rnd'AQdajtAQ tOhBitiiBi^sscbaseii^iis, (d>«ie(v«d! aqiiAlljfiji# oH.(fee proppripop® offS^U 

1 to 8 per cent. it > i.i - i Miiomfii/ 

. . Tbe>ce9uit«(ror tfae-tliree biioa;i‘]|»onate$:.sipy be statediiM fiollasrs^^be diffqjstite-ofithe 
dl per,o««U>S0ki|ion of bicarbowUe i»f) pota«h;bp>ng wade equalnto 300,- va «r standai^ 
of com purl son. jij;> ^'h 


Diffiustpp, pf.JJicsuHjion^tes oC Potash, apfJjAfpp>opip Jp , 

Bicarbonate of Soda in 9*875 days, at 68°*1 : 



Bicarbonate 
of poMi., ! 

Bicaribnate 
of amfiponfa., 

♦a. 'r;Y;nr 

Bicarbonate 
. . <Jfsf»^.v. ^ 

From ] por cent, solution 

102*9 

si^o 

380*6 
i 740*8 

98*3 

ig4*t» ' 

384*3 
rit'C '1 

-..| / 1M«. { ^ 

104*0 

' f 19^’4 ’ 
380*0 
, 748*3 ^ 

From 2 per cent, solution 

From 4 per cent, solution. 

From 8 per cent, solution ^ 



Or, making the diffusate from each proportion of the bicarbonate of potash equal 
to 100:— ' ’ ' ’ 


'('(M ^ 

l Ui\ 

Tj«e bicarbonate of amuKjnia . is, slightly lower in geneial; than, the bi«a4;bwitMi?i.ftf 
potash, possibly from a small loss of the former salttby IB 

xjpei^iflPS- The-Umes cbPsen for thpsfitafo Uicarbon^dPS.AS.tp.lfhHt pf .tbe.l^i^bonate 
cyf fipdaiias the square root of 3 to tbc square rotMi pf,^ anid,;lbairepiaj:)^qbl,P,,t*g^S?uiqbt 
observed in the diffusion of these salts gives support therefore to that relation.^ j, 
finding to this A-elation, bowevwvit is proper to, add tbat -^lte Pfti bpnul^ pCjRfltqsh^nd 

sodstdehi^p frow.it.itt a sensible degreej, an4> tl^q bytlfalfi¥!bfiP9tasi^.,an4,?of?4 
considerably. If the relation therefore has a real foundation, it must be maske^ ,ip 
tb^saUfi .last aaincd by diffewuces e»iM5ug,;lwtJroep,,tjheip,w W'tWPfPf'e^ 
rjbsQOjVfity,and wastigatwn.of wbicb.i* of .tbe )afit4nip(p:^SflFfp,feqthqjtbpQfy,o^4iqaid 


, * 

' BUiarbohite 
of potash. 

Bicatbonate 

ofammoniar 

Diootbontt^ 

of soda. 

F'ronii 1 per C('ii(. solution 

106 

■ " ' 93 ( 53 " ' 

' 101*07 

From 2 ptr <}etit* s^iUitiftn 4 «..v.j44.4.*.. 

100 

97*15 


From 4 per cent, solution 

100 

100*97 

99*84 

From 8 per cpiit. solution 

100 

96*18 ' ■ 

•loi'oa' ‘ 




diffusion. 




* }j ? 


Time of diffusion 11-43 days. The crystallized salt was assumed to be of the com- 
position cJ^laNOe.HCl^f dHO, with the eqiltv^'S^ ’ 'tHe'’4uVw diffused 
was determineJ from the cfilbrine, which was pre 6 i‘^ifate‘d’ds‘c 1 il 0 i#b'df silver in an 
acid solution 'Hydrochlorate of morphine, 'cent; of Wife WK’’8^posed anhy- 
drous, diffused kt L°-l, inlii^’fcells, 11-03, 5 Aktl ’ikl-oS’gfsf of the anhy- 

sacaM*S«lb‘i*«'t*d>eiMsi'ii (Calculated ifor<atpef ’eea^qil*! •e0^j*j)«|ib4'?taffi)h*iw» ealls. 

5 o 2 
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41 . Ifydnchlorate of Strychnine, 

Time of diffusion 11 '43 days. The crystallized salt was assumed to be of the com- 
position C 42 H 22 N 2 04 .HCl-f- 3 HO, wdth the equivalent 397'5. Hydrochlorate of 
strychnine, 2 per cent., density 1 '0065, diffused at 64®' 1 , in six cells, 1 r54, 1 1 '62, 11*31; 
mean ir49grs. for two cells. The quantities refer to anhydrous salt, and were 
estimated from the chlorine, as with jhy^ntilcMof'ate of morphine. 

These two analogous salts appear to approach very closely in diffusibility. 


Diffusion from 2 per cent, solutions at 64®* 1 ; two cells. 



For a similar period of 1 1*43 days, but at a lower temperature, 53®'4, the 1 per cent.' 
solution of hydrochlorate of md'riimne ;^Ve a Wekn of 5*49 grs. from two cells, 
and the bydrochlorate of strychnine 5'77 grs. from two cells. But the weights of chlo- 
ride of silver from which these numbers are deduced were too small to admit of much 
precision. 

The diffusion of these salts of organic bases in 11*43 days, is exceeded by the diffu- 
sion of chloride of ammonium or potassium in 5*71 days, or half the former time. The 
vegeto-alkalies appear tbHs to be divided from RmWonia and potash. 

Thd ne^ bbseirvatioiid of the present paper are favourable to the existence of a 
relation amountihg to close similarity or equality in diffusibili^ ^tween certain 
classy of substances. . , 

Jbe chlofides apd. nitrates of the same metal gepei^ly . exhibit this cocapondenoe, 
as in the chloride of calotom And.mtnale ef'liine^!tbe>ohloride< 0 f'aadittm asid nitrate 
of soda, and also in hydrochUricand ntrid acidsv <■ ' ■ ■ ' " ' ‘ i 

' ‘IsoinorpfaoQt salts exhibit the eaifle teiatibn, as has’beeh bbseeved hot the bhibridi^, 
bromides and iodides of potassium, sodium and bydrogeii, in salts 'bf bai^, 

strontia and lead, in numerous magnesian salts, in the salts of silver, soda, and pro- 
bably those of suboxide of copper, and in several additional salts of potash and 
ammonia. , 

Corresponding salts of two of the vegeto-alkfdtes axe rIso fbim4)to^beie%ludlffRnim> 

Before disK^sfing fh^e relations betWjew tbc;differe«t. gcoiH)8'Qf eqai^ffaMve sub- 
stances which AbuA formed* lt :ivjU.>he nawmaiy jlie .eatanriiBe ibdid diffawon ttt 
widdy.diiffM*ent ten^termnoes, asabjectnUrodcdiwitbceiielderaMeldlffia^ 

>, f •< 1*' .,11 V'l- ,«/// 'y Vti .5*'; > .5 [\ '‘f 

U?'T 

■ iYi' • 'i ■ vf;;,:/ *'•//. -tflj /r4> ^ 

Ul 
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Myoxus aveUanarius, on the dental structure ib^ 543; ' ‘ ' ff i Mj./ MIV it . • » • i 
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ISC. . ^ ,,. . ..'^ 

Nebulas^ obser^^ations on, 409. Account of the great telescoj)e of the fidri of Roise, Wld: ' i ' 
NerveSf experiments on the section of, and observations of the alteifatibris pfbdWded thfefeby ifi 
the structure of their primitive fibres, 423. 

A7/ra»#7«we, action of bromide of ethyl upon, 110. > 

Nitrogenated principles of vegetables, on the, as the sources of artificial alkaloids, Vi. Phuseoltii 
^ communis, Ziiium usitatisdmum, 5^. Wheat, 51*. Peat,i8*A ij^is'tllliiitidn of W6od, 55. 
Formation of organic bases from the nitrogenated principles of vcgetkhles and ahimals by 
means of alkaline lye, 56; by sulphuric acid, 57; by putrefaction, 57-59. Guano, 57, 
Bases from Lycopodium, 59. Bases from Pteris aquilina. 

Notation, on a system of, for the teeth in Mammalia, 481. 

O. 

Observatories, British Magnetic, 201. 

Octodon Degus, on the dental tissues of, 555. 

Otis, on the, produced by the action of sulphuric acid upon various classes of vegetables, 467. 
Furfuramide, ibid. Furfurol, ibid. Double chloride of furfurine and platinum, 470, 
Nitrate of furfurine, ibid, Fucusol, 471, Fucusamide, 473, Thiofucusok ibid, Pyrofu- 
cusol, 474. Fucusine, ibid. Nitrate of fucusine, 475. Nitrate of furfurine, 476, Muriate 
of fucusine, 477. Double platinum salt of, ibid. Oxalate of, ibid. Oil from Moss, Lichens 
and Ferns, 478, Opake crystals of nitrate of furfurine, 480, 

Optic nerve, development of, 189, 

Oscillations of floating bodies, 609, 

OwaN (Professor R.). On the Development and Homologies of the Molar Teeth of the Wart- 
Hogs {Phacochcerus), Mdth Illustrations of a System of Notation for the Teeth in the Class 
Mammalia, 4S1. 

^ Qn (jjg Communications between the Cavity of the Tympanum and the 

Palate in the Crocodilia, 521. 

P, 

I^AGET (Professor James). Observations on the Freezing of the Albumen of Eggs, 221. 
Pelorosaurus Conybearii, a gigantic fossil reptile, description of its remains, 379. Indications of, 
in the Oolitic strata, 384. 

Phacochcerus, or Wart-Hogs, on the development and homologies of the molar teeth of, 481. 
Phenyl-alcohol, its action upon aniline, 97. 

Photography as a means of automatic registration, 83. 

Physical and Vital Forces, on the mutual relations of, 727, 

Plates, wroughi-iron, on the strength of, 677. 

Potash, salts of, difiusion of, 25, 

Pyrofucusol, 474. 

R* 

fell of, in India, 352^367. » * 

Rainey (G, Esq.). On the Structure and Use of the Ligametittunt Rotuiidmn Uteri, with aome 
obaervatbns upon the changes which take place in the ISfeiictliire of llie Utevue d)(lrin|f Ges- 
tatibn, 515* , n i • 
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Regiitration, automatic^ of magnetometers and mieteorological instruments by photography, H3. 
Reptile i fossil (Pelprosaurys), description, of, 379. 

Retina qnd optio nerve ^ on the development of, 189. 

Rodentiat on the dental tissues of the Order, 5^. 

Rolling of ships, on the, 611. 

Kosse (The Earl of). Observations on the Nebulse, 499. 

Royal Society, on the thermometrical observations taken at the Apartments of, 569. Comparison 
of the temperature at, with that of Greenwich, 579. 


S. 

Sabine (Lieut.-Col. R. A.). On the means adopted in the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories 
for determining the Absolute Values, Secular Change, and Annual Variation of the Magnetic 
Force, 201. 

Salts, double, difliisiun of, 21. 

Salts, various, difiusion of, 8. 

Sciurus niger, on the dental structures in, 5«‘?5. 

Sea-sickness, on its effect on the temperature of the body, 445. 

Separation of salts by diffusion, 1 G. 

Ship-huildmg, conclusions applicable to, from experiments and considerations on the dynamical 
stability, and on the oscillations of floating bodies, 632. 

Ships, on the rolling of, Oil ; on the dynamic stability of, 612. 

Soda, salts of, diffusion of, 40. 

Spalax typhlus, on the dental structures in, 541. 

Stenhouse (Dr. John). On the Nitrogenated Principles of Vegetables as the Sources of Arti- 
ficial Alkaloids, 47. 

, On the Oils produced by the Action of Sulphuric Acid upon various 

Classes of Vegetables, 467. 

Sulphuric acid, on the oils produced by the action of, upon various classes of vegetables, ibtd, 

SvKEs (Lieut.-Col. W. If.). Discussion of Meteorological Observations taken in India, at various 
heights, embracing those at Dodabetta, on the Neelgherry Mountains, at 8640 feet above the 
level of the Sea, 297. 


T. 

Tadpole of the Triton and the Frog, on the inffuence of physical agents on the development of^ 
431 ; of the Triton, ibid, ; of the Frog, 432. On tlie influence of atmospheric air, ; osiT 
food, 433; of temperature, 434; of light, 435. , 

Tatnias Lysteri, on the dental structures in, 538. 

Teeth, a system of notation for, in the Class Mammalia, 481. ^ 

Teeth, molar, in the Wart-Hogs [Phacochocrus), on the development and homologies of, 481. 

Temperature of India, observations on, 323-335. 

Temperature of Man within the Tropics, on the, 437 ; variation of, during the twenty-four 
hours, during different seasons of the year, 439 ; of the effect of active exercise aikl 
of rest after exerdse, 4^; of tlie effect of carriage exercise and of gentle walking exercise, 
441 ; of the effect of change of temperature of the atmosphere, 442 ; of the ef&ct of excited 
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and sustained attention, 443 ; of the effect of cool and heated rooms, 444 ; of the effect of 
sea-sickness, 445 ; of the effect of the temperature at sea, 446. 

Thames^ mean monthly temperature of the water of the, 576. 

Thermometer apparatus, self-registering, 83. 

Thermometrical observations (on the reduction of) made at the Apartments of the Royal Society 
and at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, &c., 569. 

Thiffucusol, 473. 

Tides, researches on, 9SCI. 

Tomes (John, Esq.). On the Structure of the Dental Tissues in the Order Eodentia, 529, 
Toronto, Magnetic Observatory at, 205. 

Triethylamine, formation of, 121. 

Tropics, on the temperature of man within the, 437. 

Tympanum and palaie of the Crocodilia, communications between them, 526. 


U. 

Urine, Contributions to the Chemistry of. On chylous urine, 551. On the influence of rest and 
motion in lessening or increasing the albumen in the urine previous to and after food was 
taken, 655. 

Uterus, on the changes which take place in the structure of, during utero-gestation, 518. 


V. 

Vegetables, on the action of sulphuric acid upon, and the oils produced thereby, 467. 

Veins, Great Anterior, in Man and Mammalia^ on the development of, 133. Metamorphosis of 
the primitive lateral and symmetrical venous trunks, 137 ; development in the Sheep, 137; in 
Man, 141. Comparative view of those veins in Man and Mammalia, 148. Analysis of the 
varieties of these veins in Man, 153. 

Vital and Physical Forces, on the mutual relations of, 727. 

Volatile organic bases, on the molecular constitution of, 93. 

W. 

Waller (Dr. Aug.). Experiments on the Section of the Glossopharyngeal and Hypoglossal 
Nerves of the Frog, and observations of the alterations produced thereby in the Structure of 
their Primitive Fibres, 423. 

Wart-Hogs (Phacochoerus)y on the development and homologies of the molar teeth of, 481. 

Wet bulb thermometer, observations on, in India, 336 etseq, 

Whewell (Rev. W., D.D.). Researches on the Tides.— Fourteenth Series, 227, 

Winds, observations on, in India, 368-372. 

Woods, various, on the strength of direct cohesion in, 684. 

Wrought-iron plates, on the strength of, 677. 
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Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society from lOotdbbr ,liSj|8 lo; ^ Tkofiometyi.} > 
May 1849. Svo. Bombay 1849. v,,,'. j-h . ' . »■',<{> 'f.r -..ri - .. 

Breslau:— ''it.- jftj v, 

Uebersicht der Arbciten und Veranderungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft The Society, 
fvir vaterliindische Kultur im Jahre 1848. 4to. Breslau 1849. 

Brussels : — 

M^moires de TAcad^mie Koyale des Soieimee><|t Tome XXllI. The Academy. 

4to. i^nure^s 1849. >i;> as 

Bulletins. Tome XV. Part 2. hi^ 1848-9. 
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Presents. 

academies and SOCIETIES (continued^ 

Brussels:— 

Annuaire de i’Acad^mie Royale des Sciences de Belgique. 8vo. Bruxelks 
1849. 

Calcutta : — 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. 203 to 207. 8vo. Calcutta, 
Cambridge : — 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society*. Vol. VIII. 4to. 
Cambridge 1849* 

Cambridge (United States) : — 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. IV. Part 1. 
4to. Cambridge 1849. 

Connecticut : — 

Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. I. Parts 
1 to 4. 8vo. New Haven 1810-16. 

Cornwall : — 

Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. Vol. I. 8vo. 
London 1818. 

Annual Reports. 1845-46 and 1849. 8vo. Penzance 1845-46-49. 

Dublin : — 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. XXII. Parts 1 and 2. 4to. 
Dublin 1849-50. 

Proceedings. Vol. IV. Part 2. 8vo. Dublin 1849. 

Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin. Vol. IV. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo. 
Edinburgh : — 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XVI. Part 5, and 
Vol. XIX. Part 1, being Observations in Magnetism and Meteorology 
made at Makerstoun in Scotland in 1845-46. Edited by J. A. Broun, 
Esq. 4to. Edinburgh 1849. 

Proceedings. Vol. II. Nos. 33 and 34. 

Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. Vol. III. Part 4. 
Geneva: — 

Memoires de la Soci^te de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle de Geneve. 
Tome XII. Part 1. 4to. Geneve 1849. 

Glasgow; — Proceedings of the Philosophical Society. Vol. III. No. 1. 
Gottingen: — Nachrichten von der Georg- Augusts Universitat und der K. Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften von 1849. Nos. 1 to 14. 

Hobarton : — 

Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land. Vol. 1. 
Part 1. 

Leeds : — Annual Reports of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society for 
1847-48-49. Bvo. Leeds 1848-4-9. 

Liverpool: — ^Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
pool. No. 5. 8vo. London 1849. 

London ; — 

The Journal of the British Archmological Association. Nos. 16 to 20. 
British Association. Reports of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Meetings. 
Bvo. London 1849-50. 


Donors. 

The Academy. 

The Society. 
The Society. 

The Academy. 

H. Stevens, Esq. 

The Society. 


The Academy. 

The Society, 
'rhc! Society, 


The Society. 

The Society. 

The Society. 

The Society. 

The Society. 

The Society. 

The Society. 

The Association. 
The Association. 
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Presents. 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES (conHnued). 

London : — 

Chemical Society. Quarterly Journal. Nos, 6 to 9. 8vo. London. 
Geographical Society. Journal. Vol. XIX. 8vo, London 184*9. 

Geological Society. Quarterly Journal. Nos. 19, 20, 21. 8vo. London 
184*9-50. 

Horticultural Society. Transactions. Second Series. 4*10. Vol. III. Parts 2, 3. 

Journal. Vol. III. Parts 2, 3. Vol. IV. Parts 1 to 4. 

Vol. V. Parts 1, 2. 8vo. London 184*8-50. 

Linnean Society. Charter and Bye-Laws. 8vo. London 184*8. 

■ ' ' List of Fellows. 1849. 

Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Vol. X. 8vo. London 1849. 

Royal Astatic Society. Journal. Vol. XI. Part 1, and Vol, XII. 8vo. Lo«- 
d&n 1849. 

Royal Astronomical Society. Memoirs. Vol. XVIII. 4to. London 1850. 

— - — Monthly Notices. Vol. IX. 8vo. London 

1849. 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Transactions. Second Series. 

Vol. XIV. 8vo. London 1849. 

Statistical Society. Journal. Vol. XII. 8vo. London 1850. 

Zoological Society. Reports of the Council and Auditors for 1849. 
Mauritius i— ■Transactions of the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences for 
1847 - 48 . Mauriiius 1849. 

Milan: — 

Effemcridi Astronomiche di Milano, per Tanni 1834-36, 1837-38, 1842-48, 
1849-50, and Four Supplements. 

Giornalc dell Tstituto Lombardo di Scienze. Parts 1 to 6. 4to.JfiIa?M> 1847-48. 

^vo.Milano 1 846-47. 

Memoria del F. Meguscher in risposta al quesito addittire la migliore c piu 
i facile maniora per riraettcre i Boschi iielle montane diboschite dell alta 

Lombardia. 8vo. Milano 1 847. 

Munich : — 

Abhandlungen der Philosophisch-Philologischen Classe der Kdnig. l^ay- 
erischeii Akademie der Wissenschafteii. Vol. V. Part 3. 4to. Munchen 
1849. 

Abhandlungen der Mathematisch-Pliysikalischen Classe. Vol. V. Part 3. 
4to. Milnchm 1849. 

Abhandlungen der Historiachen Classe. Vol. V. Parts 2, S. 4to. Mumhen 
18*9. 

Almanach fur 1849* 

Gelehrte Anzeigen. Nos. 28-29. 

Bulletin. Nos. 1 to 37. 

Naples: — 

Escercitazioui Accademiche degli Aspiranti Naturalisti. 8vo. Napoli 1839. 
Atlante della Statistica Fisica ed Economica delV Isola di Capri. 4to. iVa- 
poli 1840. 

Rendiconto della Reale Accademia delle Scienze. Nos. 39 to 45. 4to. Na* 
poll 1849. 
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The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 

The Society. 


The Society. 

The Society. 
The Society. 

The Society. 


The Society, 

The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 


The Institute. 


The Academy of Sciences 
at Munich. 


The Academy. 
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Presents, 

ACADEMIES and SOCIETIES {continued). 

New York: — Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History. Vol. IV, No. 12, 
Vol. V. No. 1. 8 VO. New York 1849. 

Paris : — 

Comptes Rendus de 1* Academic des Sciences. Tome XXX. 1849. Nos, I to 
21, 1850. 4to. Paris, 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ de G6ographie. Tomes X. XI. 8vo. Paris 1849. 
Memoires de la Soci6t6 Geologique de France. Vol. III. Part 2. 4to. 
Paris 1850. 

Bulletin. Vol. VII. Nos. 1 to IS. 8vo. 

Journal de I’tcole Poly technique. Vola. XVIII. XIX. 4to. Paris 1847-48. 

Philadelphia : — 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences. New Series. Vol. 1. Parts 3 
and 4. 4to. Philadelphia 1849-50. 

Proceedings. Vol. IV. Nos, 11 and 12, Vol. V. No. 1. 8vo. 

IVoceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Nos. 42 to 44. Vol. V. 
8vo. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. Vols. XV. XVI. XVII. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia 1848-49. 

Stockholm : — 

Arsberiittelser otu Botaniska Arbeten och Upptackter for areri 1843 och 
1844, till Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademien, af J. E. Wikstrdm. Fdrra 
sednare Delen. 8vo. Stockholm 1849. 

Arsbcrattelse om Technologiens Framsteg, till Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akade- 
mien, afgifven den 31 Mars 1842-44, 1846, af G. E. Pasch. 8vo. Stock- 
halm 1849. 

Ofversigt af Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens Fcirhandlingar. Arg, 5. Nos. 7 
to 10, 1848, 

Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens Handlingar for iir 1847-48. 8vo. Stock- 
holm 1849. 

N&gra reflexioner i anledning af kemins studium och om denna veteiiskaps 
stallning i staten. Tal: af L. F. Svanberg. 8vo. Stockholm 1849. 
Arsberattelse om Framstegen i Keini under ar 1847 afgifven till Kongl. 
Vetenskaps-Akademien, af L. F. Svanberg. 8vo. Stockholm 1849. 

Toulouse: — Memoires de I’Academie de Toulouse. Tomes IV. V. VI. and 
Tome I. 3rd Series. 8vo. Toulouse 1837-39, 1843-44. 

Turin; — Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. Tomo X. 
4to. Torino 1849. 

Utrecht ; — 

Scheikundige Onderzoekingen (jedaan in het Laboratorium der Utrechtsche 
Hoogeschool. 5**® Deel. 6 & 7'*® Stuk. 8vo. Rotterdam 1850. 

airy (G. B.) Astronomical Observations made at Greenwich in 1847. 4to. 
London 1849. 

Catalogue of 2156 Stars, formed from the Observations made 

during Twelve Years, from 1836 to 1847* at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. 4to. London 1849. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Royal 

Observatory, Greenwich, in 1847. 4to. London 1849. 


Donors. 

The Lyceum. 

The Academy. 

The Society. 

The Society, 

The French Minister of War. 
The Academy. 

The Society. 

The Institute, 

Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm. 


The Academy. 

The Academy. 

The High School of Utrecht. 
The Admiralty. 
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Presekt$. 

ANONYMOUS:— 

A Congratulatory Address to Mr. Kobert Brown, from the Royal Botanical 
Society of Ratisbon, dri that gentleman being elected President of the Lin- 
nean Society. 

Anatomical Drawings selected from the Collection of Morbid Anatomy in the 
Army Medical Museum at Chatham. 5th Fasciculus, fol. London 1850. 

A Natural Scale of Heights, constructed by Miss Colthurst. A sheet. 

Annates des Mines. Tomes XIII. to XVI. 8vo. Paris 1848-49. 

Annales Hydrographiques, Annees 1848-49. Tome I. 8vo. Paris 1849. 
Aunuaire des Maries des Cotes de France pour 1848-49. 12mo. Paris 
1848-49. 

Arctic Papers, published by the Admiralty. 

Buildings and Monuments, edited by G. Godwin, F.H.S. Parts 3 to 6. fol. 
London 1849. 

('atalogue of the Calcutta Public Library, and Report thereon. 8vo. CalcttUa 
184(3. 

Die Fortschritte der Physik im Jahre 1847. H<;digirt von Proft*ssor Karsten. 

8 VO. Berlin 1849. 

Flora Batava. Nos. 150, 151, 159, 1(31, 162. 4to. 

Further Report on the proposed Great Exhibition of Industiy, by the Execu- 
tive Committee, fol. London 18-49. 

Index to the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum, fol. London 
184.9. 

Letter to Lord John Russell on the (Constitutional Defects of the University 
and Collegta of Oxford. By a Member of the Oxford Convocation. 8vo. 
Jjondon 1850. 

List of the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of Surgeons for 1849. 
8vo. London 1819. 

Magnetic and Meteorological Observ'ations made under the direction of A.D. 

Bache, 1840-1845. 3 vols. and Atlas. 8vo. Washington 1847. 

Observations M6teorologique8 faites a Nijue Taguilsk cn 1846-47. 8vo. 
Paris 1846-47. 

Quarterly Reports of the Registrar-General. Nos. 2 to 5. 8 vo.Z»e»w/ow 1849-50. 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the application of 
Iron to Railway Structures, fol. Lotidon 1849. 

Plans accompanying the Report. 

Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the United States. 8vo. Washing- 
ton 1848. 

Report of the Eleventh French Exposition of the Products of Industry, fol. 
London 1849. 

Report of the (Jeneral Board of Health on the Supply of Water to the Me- 
tropolis. 8 VO. London 1850. 

Report on a General Scheme for Extramural Sepulture. 8vo. London 1850. 
Report on the Nature and Import of certain Microscopic Bodies found in the 
Intestinal Discharges of Cholera. Presented to the Cholera Committee of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, by their Sub-Committee, on 
Oct. 17, 1849. 8 VO. London 1849. 


Donors. 

Dr. Wallich, F.R.S, 

Sir James Mac(jrigor, Bart. 

G.B.Greenough, Esq., F.H.S- 
Bureau des Mines, Paris. 
Bureau des Longitudes. 

The Admiralty. 

The Editor. 

The Library. 

Dr. Du Bois-Reymond. 

The King of the Nether- 
lands. 

The Committee. 

The Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

The Author. 

'i'he College. 

Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. 

Prince De.midoft. 

The Registrar-GeneraL 
The Commissioners. 

The Commissioner. 

D. Wyatt, Es(j. 

The Commissioners of the 
General Board of Health. 

The College of Pliysicians. 
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Pejbsents. 

ANONYMOUS (c&nUntied), 

Tableau g^n^ral des Phares et Fanaux des Cdtes de Holiande et de Belgique. 
8vo. Paris 1849. 

The Helix considered as a Propeller Steam Vessels. 8vo. New York 1849. 

The Sanitary Movement. 8vo. Edinburgh 1850. 

The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang. Nos. 4* 5. 4to. London 
1849. 

Weekly and Quarterly Reports of the Registrar-General for 1849. 

ANSTED (0. T.) An Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy and Phy- 
sical Geography. 8vo. London 1850. 

ART (Works of, &c.). 

A Wire which vibrates in a Parabolic Curve. 

Original Drawing of Sir Isaac Newton, made for Roubilliac s Statue of that 
Philosopher at Cambridge. 

ATKINS (Mrs.) The British Algas. Parts 11 and 12. 4to. 

BARBIER (J. B. G.) Quelqucs Reflexions sur la Psychologic. 8vo. Paris 
J849. 

BEAUTEMPS-BEAUPRfi (C. F.) Rapports sur les Rades, Porte et Mouil- 
lages de la C6te Orientale du Golfe de Venise. 8vo. Paris 1 849. 

BEKE (C. T.) On the Geographical Distribution of the Languages of Abes- 
sinia and the neighbouring Countries. 8vo. Edinburgh 1849. 

On the Sources of the Nile. 8vo. London 1849. 

Ueber die geographische Verbreitung der Sprachen von Abes- 

siuien und der Nachbarlander. 

BEKOABLO (N. de.) L’Armonia Universale in sesta Rima. 4to. Vienna 1846. 

Repulsione Centrale, Opera a complimento del Poema 

‘TArmonia Universale,' 4to. Vienna 1849. 

BIBO (H.) Erfindung und Bearbeitung einer neuen, durch die 2 gleichmassig 
ohne Briiche theilbaren Decimal-Rechnung, aus einem neuen Zahlen- 
systeme hergeleitet. 8vo. Berlin 1 850. 

BILLING (Dr.) Principles of Medicine. 5th edit. 8vo. London 1850. 

BIOT (J. B.) Une Anecdote relative ^ M. Laplace. 4to. 

BLAIR (Daniel.) Some Account of the last Yellow Fever Epidemic of British 
Guiana. 8vo. London 1 850. 

BOURNE (John.) A Report on Indian River Navigation, London 1849. 

— A Catechism of the Steam Engine. 8vo. London 1850. 

BRODIE (Sir B. C.) Lectures on the Diseases of the Urinary Organs. 8vo. 
London 1849. 

— Pathological and Surgical Observations on the Diseases 

of the Joints. 8vo. London 1850. 

BRYSON (Dr.) Statistical Reports of the Health of the Royal Navy. fol. 
London 1850. 

BUCHNER (L. A.) Ueber den Antheil der Pharmacie an der Entwicklung 
der Chemie. 4to. Miinchm 1849. 

BUSCH (A. L.) Verzeichniss sammtlicher Werke, Abbandlungen, Aufsatze 
und Bemerkungen von F. W. Bessel. 4to. Kbnigsberg 1849. 

— Astronomische Beobachtungen auf der Kdniglichen Univer- 

sitate-Sternwarte in Kdiiigsberg im 1843-6. fol. Kbnigsberg 1848. 


Donors. 

D4p6t de la Marine. 

a 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Editors. 

The Registrar-General. 
The Author. 


Mr. Perigal. 

Rev. C. Tumor, F.R.S. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

Bureau de la Marine. 

I'he Author. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 
The Author. 
The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 


Sir W. Burnett, M.D. 
Acad, of Sciences, Munich. 
The Author. 
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Presents. 

CAR A MAN (Le Due de.) Histoire des Revolutions de la Philosophie en 
France pendant le moyen Age, jusqu’au 16®* siede. Vol. III. 8vo. Paris 
184-8. 

COX (C. J.) On the Ravages committed by the Scolkus Destmetor and Larva 
of the Costus Ligniperda. 4to. London 1848. 

CURLING (T. B.) Article Testicle, from the Cyclopssdia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 8vo* 

DANA fj. D.) On the Isomorphism and Atomic Volume of some Minerals. 
DARONDEAU (B.) Melanges Hydrographiques. Tomes I. II. III. 8vo. 
Pans 1846-7-8. 

DELESSE (A.) Recherches sur le Porphyre Quartzifdre. 

Recherches sur TEuphotlde. 

Sur le Pouvoir Magnetique des Roches. 

— Sur la Constitution Mineralogique et Chimique des Roches 

des Vosges. 

DEMIDOFF (Prince.) Voyage dans la Russie M^ridionale et la Crim6e. 
Livraisons 13 to the end. fol. 

DE MORGAN (A.) Method of Integrating Partial Differential Equations. 
4to. Cambridge 1848. 

DIXON (R. V.) A Treatise on Heat Part 1. 8vo. Dublin 1849. 

DOLLEN (VV.) Neue Reduction dcr Kdnigsberger Declinationen fiir 1820. 
4to. SL Petersburg 1849. 

EENENS (M.) M^moire sur la Fertilisation des Landes. 8vo. Bruxelles 
EMIL DU BOIS-ilEYMOND, Uiitersuchungen liber Thierische Elektricitat 
2 vols. 8vo. Berlin 1848. 

ENCKE (J. F.) Astronomisches Jahrbuch fiir 1852. 8vo. Berlin 1849. 
FALCONER (H.) and CAUTLEY (P. T.) Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis. Parts 
1 to 9. fol. Text Part 1. Lotidon 1845-9. 

FALLOWS (F.) Cape Observations, 1829-31. 4to. London 1850. 

FARREN (Edwin James.) Life Contingency Tables. Part 1. 
FELLOCKER (S.) Vcrzeichniss der von Bradley, Piazzi, Lalande und Bessel 
bcobachteteu Sterne in dem Theilc des Himmels zwischen 6** 56' bis 8** 4' 
gerader Aufateigung und 15° sudiicher bis 15^ nordlicber Abweiebung 
berechnet. With a sheet, fol. Berlm 1848. 

FOURCAULT (A.) Causes g^ncrales des Maladies chroniques. 8vo. Paris 
1844. 

FROST (James.) Description of the Causes of the Explosion of Steam-Boilers. 
8 VO. New York 1848. 

FUSINIERI (Dr.) Memorie sopra la Luce, il Calorico, Y Elettricita, il Mag- 
netismo, 1’ Elettro-Magnetismo cd altri Oggetti. 4to. Padova 1846. 

Memorie di Meteorologia. 4to. Padova 1847. 

FUSS (P. H.) Ueber L. Euleri Commentationes Arithmeticm Colieotae. 8vo. 
Petrop, 1848. 

G ALTON (F.) The Teletype, a Printing Electric Telegraph. 8vo. London 
1850. 

GARNER (R.) Natural History of the County of Stafford. 8vo. London 1844, 
GILBART (J. W.) Practical Treatise on Banking. 2 vols. 8vo. London 1849. 
A Lecture on the Philosophy of Language. 8vo. London 


Donors. 
The Author. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author, 

Bureau de la Marine. 

Bureau des Mines. 


The Author. 

Cambridge Phil. Society. 

The Author, 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Observatory of Berlin. 
The Ordnance Survey. 

The Astronomer Royal. 
The Author. 

The Author. 


The Author. 
The Author. 
The Author. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 
The Author. 


1850. 
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Presents. 

GILLISS (J. M.) The Longitude of Washington, computed from the Moon s 
Culminations, observed during the years ld39 to 1^2, inclusive. 4to. Phi- 
hdelphia 1849. 

GLYNN (Joseph.) Rudimentary Treatise on the Construction of Cranes. 8vo. 
London 1849. 

GUEST (Edwin.) On the Early English Settlements in South Britain. 8vo. 
Ijondon 1850, 

HALO AT (M.) Trait6 d*Optique Oculaire. 8vo. Paris 1849. 

Essai historique sur le Magii6tisme. 8vo. Nancy 1849. 

HAUGHTON (S.) On the Rotation of a Solid Body round a fixed point. 4to. 
nubVm 1849. 

On a Classification of Elastic Media, and the Laws of Plane 

Waves propagated through them. 4to. Dublin 1849. 

HO(tG (John.) Remarks and Additional Views on Dr. Lepsius’ Proofs that 
Mount Serbal is the true Mount Sinai. Map to ditto. 8vo. London 1849. 

HOWARD (Luke.) Essay on the Modifications of Clouds, 8vo. London 1832. 

Papers on Meteorology. 4to. London 1 850. 

JACUHOWITSCH (N.) De Saliva. 8vo. Dorj^at 1848. 

JAMES (C.) Voyage scientifique a Naples, avec M. Majendie en 1843. 8vo. 
Paris 1844. 

P’tudes sur THydrotherapie. 8vo. Paris 1846. 

De I’Emploi de Tl^'lectricit^ Galvanique dans le traitement de 

cortaines Paralysies des Membres inferieures. 8vo. Paris 1849. 

JELINCK (C.) Bahnbestimmung des von de Vico am 24 Jiinner 1846 ent- 
deckten Cometen. 4to. Wien. 

Meteorologische Beobachtungen an der Wiener Stern warte 

im Jabre 1839. 

JELINCK (C.) uiid HORNSTEIN (C.) Coraeten-Beobachtungon an der 
Wiener Stern warte 1835-6 und 1843-6. 4to. Wien. 

JOHNSON (M. J.) Astronomical Observations made at the Radcliffe Ob- 
servatory, Oxford, ill 1847. 8vo. Oxford 1849. 

Ditto in 1848. 8vo. 1850. 

JOHNSTON (J. F. W.) Contributions to Scientific Agriculture. 8vo. Lon- 
don 1849. 

JOURNALS 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. IX. Nos. 25 to 27. 8vo. 
Newhavm. 

The Astronomical Journal. Nos. I to 4. 4to, Washington 1850, 

The AthensBum. 

The Builder. Vol. VIIl. Parts 1 to 6. 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Nos. 1 and 4, Vol.IV, 
Nos, 3 to 9, Vol. III. 8vo. 

The Literary Gazette. 

The Philosophical Magazine, from Jan. 1846 to June 1850. 

KELLER (A. F.) Des Typhous de 1848. 8vo. Paris 1849. 

KENNEDY (R. H.) De Clifford, a Romance of the Red Rose, A Poem, in 
12 books, By o. London 1824. 

Narrative of the Campaign of the Army of the Indus in 

Sind and Kaubool in 1838-9. 2 vols. 8vo. London 1840. 


Donors. 
The Author. 

The Author. 
The Author. 
The Author. 
The Author. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 
The Author. 


The Author. 

The Observatory. 

The Authors. 

The Radcliffe Trustees. 

The Author. 


Messrs. Silliman. 

The Editor. 

The Editor. 

The Editor. 

The Editor. 

The Editor. 

Richard Taylor, Esq. 
D^p6t de la Marine. 
The Author. 


1 
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Peesexts. 

KENNEDY (R, H.) Noted on the Epidemic Cholera. 8vo. London 1846. 
KLRHALLET (C. P. dc.) Description Nautique de la C6te Occidentale 
d'Afriquc. 8vo. Paris 1849. 

KOKSCHAROW (N.v.) Ueber Brooklt-Krystalle vom Ural. 8vo. Sl Peters- 
burg 1849. 

KRECKE (F. W. C.) Description de I’Observatoire M^t^orologique et Mag- 
n6tique ^ Utrecht. 8vo. Utrecht 1850. 

KKEIL (K.) Magnetische und Geographische Ortsbcstiminungcn im Oster- 
reichischen Kaiserstaate iiir 1847 und 1848. 4to. Prag 1849-50. 

Magiietische und Meteorologisclie Beobachtuiigen zu Prag 1848. 

4to. Prag 1850. 

Ueber den Einfluss der Alpen auf die Aeusserungen der mag- 

netisehen Erdkraft. fol. Wim 1849. 

KUPFl'EH (A.) Annuaire MagnC*tique et Meteorologique du corps des In- 
g^nieurs dcs Mines. AnnCe 1846. 4to. St Peiersbourg 1849. 

LAMONT (J.) Annalcn der Kdniglichen Sternwarte bei Munchen. 8vo. 
Muncheti 1849. 

LASSELL (W.) Description of a Machine for Polishing Specula. 4to. Lon- 
don 1849. 

LEE (Robert.) Memoirs on the Ganglia and Nerves of the Uterus. 4to. Ijou- 
don 1849. 

LE VERRIEK (II. J. J.) Rapport sur I’ctablissement de nouvelles Lignes de 
Telegraphic Klectrique. 

LINDHAGEN (Dr.) Ueber die Genauigkeit der in Lalandcs Catalog. 8vo. 
St Petersburg 1849, 

LITTROW (C. L. von.) Annalen der Sternwarte in Wien. Tomes V. — IX. 4to. 
LOVELACE (Earl of.) On the Construction of a Collar Roof. 8vo. London 

1849. 

LUBBOCK (Sir .1. W., Bart) On the Theory of the Moon. Parts. 8vo. 
Ijondon 1849. 

LYELL (Sir diaries.) Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Geological Society of London, on the 15th February 1850. London 

1850. 

MANTELL (G. A.) Thoughts on a Pebble. 8vo. London 1849. 

MAPS, CHARTS, 

The Charts and Sailing Directions published by the Admiralty during 1850. 
Thirty-seven Maps and Charts from French Surveys. 

Two Maps of Isothermal Lines. 

MARCET (F.) Cours de Physique Exp^riraentalc. 8vo. Paris 1850. 
MARTIN (F.) Menioirc sur TEtiologie du Pied-Bot, et Atlas. 8vo. Paris 
1839. 

- M^moire sur VAmputation sus-Malteolaire. 4to. Paris 1842. 

- Essai sur les Appareils Proth^tiques, 8vo, Paris 1850. 

MARTIN (J.) Outline of a Comprehensive Plan for diverting the Sewage 
of London and Westminster from the Thames, and applying it to Agricul- 
tural Purposes. 8vo. London 1850. 

MATTEUCCI (C.) M5moire sur la Propagation de r6lectricit6 dans les 
Corps Solides Xsolants. 

MDCCCL. ^ 


Donors. 

The Author. 

D6p6t de la Marine. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 


The Author, 

The Observatory. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Observatory. 
The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author, 

The Authors 

The Admiralty. 
Depdt de la Marine. 
H. W. Dove. 

The Author. 

The Author, 

The Author. 

The Author,. 
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Presents. 

MATZKA (W.) Versuch einer richtigen Lehre von der Realitaet der vor- 
geblich imaginaren Grdssen der Aigebra, oder einer Grundlehre von der 
Ablenkung algebraischer Grossenbeziehungen unternommen. 4>to. Pra^ 
1850. 

MAURY (Lieut.) Circular prepared by direction of the Hon. W. B. Preston, 
in relation to the Astronomical Expedition to Chile. 4to. WashingUm 1849. 

MAYO (T.) Outlines of Medical Proof, revised and corrected. 8vo. London 
ia50. 

MIERS (John.) Illustrations of South American Plants. Parts 1 — 4. ^to. 
London 1846. 

MINERVINI (G.) Deir Epilessia. 8vo. Napoli 1847. 

MINERVINI (R.) Soluzione di un Probleina Geometrico Piano della Classe 
de* Problfemi detta da’ Geometri Greci vevveut' delle Inclinazioni. 8vo. 
Napoli 1849. 

MISCELLANEOUS:— 

The original Model of the Safety Lamp made by Sir Humphry Davy’s own 
hands, and given by him to James Prince Lee, D.D., Lord Bishop of Man- 
chester. 

MOON (R.) The New Equation in Hydrodynamics. 8vo. Cambridge 1850. 

MORTON (S. G.) Catalogue of Skulls of Man and the Inferior Animals. 
8vo. Philadelphia 1849. 

" — Observations on the Size of the Brain in various races 

and families of Man. 8vo. Philadelphia 1849. 

Additional Observations on a new living species of Hip- 
popotamus. 4to. Philadelphia 1849. 

MOLLER (Dr.) (Editor.) Rig- Veda* Sanhita. The Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans. Vol. I. 4lo. London 1849. 

NICOL (James.) Manual of Mineralogy. 8vo. Edinburgh 1849. 

OHM (G. S.) Elemente der Analytischen-Geomctrie im Raume am schief- 
winkeligen Coordinateiisysteme. 4to. Niirfiberg 1849. 

ORLEBAR (A. B.) Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorolo- 
gical Observatory at Bombay in 18'46. 4to. Bombay 1849. 

OVEREND (G.) Extraordinary New Steam-Engines. 8vo. 

PARAVEY (C. de.) Refutation de I'Opinion 6misc par M. Jomard, que leu 
Peoples de rAinC*rique n’ont jamais eu aucun rapport avcc ceux de I’Asie. 
8vo. Paris 1848. 

M6moire sur la DC*couvcrtc trcs-ancienne en Asie ct dans 

Undo- Perse de la Poudre k Canon et des Armes k Feu. 8vo. ParislSSO* 

PARKER ( W.) The Physiological and Scientific Treatment of Cholera. 8vo. 
London 1849. 

PARLATORE (Filippo.) Viaggio alia Catena del Monte Bianco e al Gran 
San Bernardo. 8vo. Firenze 1850. 

Flora Italiana. Faso. 1. 8vo. Firenze 1848. 

PERIGAL (H.) Notes on Revolution and Rotation with reference to the 
Motions of the Moon and of the Earth. 8vo. London 1846-9. 

~ — '■ Contributions to Kinematics. 

PETERS (C. A. F.) Uber Professor Madler’s Untersuchungen fiber die 
Eigenen Bewegungen der Fixsterne. 4to. Su Petersburg 1848. 


Donors. 
The Author. 


Lieut. Gilliss. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 
The Author. 


Joseph Hodgson, Esq., 
F.R.S. 


The Author. 
The Author. 


The East India Company. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

Tlie Hon. Directors of the 
East India Company. 
The Author. 

The Author. 


The Author, 
llie Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. < 
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Presents. 

PIROGOFF (N.) Anatomie Pathok>gique du Cholera Morbus, fol. St» 
tersbourg 184?9. 

PLANTAMOUR (E.) Observations Astronomiques faites k TObservatoire 
de Gendve dans I’ann^e 184-7. 4to. Geneve 1849. 

— _ R(?sum6 M6t^orologique de I'ann^e 1847-8 pour 

Gendve ct le Grand St. Bernard. 8vo. Geneve 1848-d. 

PLATEAU (J.) Note sur une nouvclle Application curieuse de la Persistance 
dos Impressions de la Retino. 

Recherches sur les Figures d’^uilibre d’une Masse liquide 

sans pesanteur. 4to. liruxelks 1849. 

PORTA (L.) Delle Malattie e delle Operazioni della Ghiandola Tiroidea. 4to. 
MiUtno 1849. 

PORTER (G, R.) The Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane. 8vo. JLon- 
dan 1843. 

PORTRAITS:— 

Portrait in Lithograph of Sir J. P. Boiloau, F.R.S. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 

J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., F,R.S. 

Marquis of Bristol. 

Edward Forster, Esq., F.R.S. 

The Rev. Wm. Kirby, F.R.S. 

Sir U. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 

Robert Patterson, FZsq. 

Rev. Edwin Sidney. 

William Spence, Esq., F.R.S. 

William Thompson, Esq. 

Portrait in Oil of John Hunter, F.R.S., by Edward Home. 

J. Rainsden, F.R.S. 

POWELL (B.) On Irradiation. 

QUETELET (A.) Uai)i)ort sur I’Ktat et les Travaux de VObservatoire Royal 
pendant I'annee 1848. 8vo. Brujcelles 1848. 

■ Annales de TObservatoire Royal de Bruxelles. Tome Vll. 

4to. BmxeUee 1849. 

Sur le Cliniat de la Belgique. Tome 1. 4to. Bruxelles 

1849. 

Observations dcs Phtnomenes Periodiques. 4to. Bruxelles 

1849. 

RATHKE (H.) Ueber die Entwickelung der Schildkraten. 4to. Braun* 
schweig 1848. 

REEVE (Lovell.) Conchologia Iconica. Monographs of the Genus Acha- 

tina—Chama—Doliura— Cassis— Voluta—Ebunia—Bucoinum—BuUmus 

Conus — BuUia—Chitouellus—Cassidaria— Chiton — Isocardia — Mitra — 

Ficula — Pectunculus — Oniscia— Fusus— Fasciolaria — Mangelia— He- 
mipecten— Monoceros— Egl isia— Meaalia—Haliotis— Purpura— T urbo— 
Ranella — Ricinula— Py rula— Turbinella — Turritella — Palodomus. 
REGNAULT (V.) Cours 6l6mentaire de Cbimie. 4 voU, 8vo. Pans 
1849-^0. 

b2 


Donors. 
The Author. 

The Author. 


The Authbr. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

George Ransome, Esq. 


Sir Everard Home, F.R.S. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Observatory. 

The Author. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

' ' 1 

Tbe Author. 

.1 
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PrKBNTS. 

REOMAUm'>^ «( 6EI5ST {ff^ 'llhSieim»>€kiaSi{m'iun>ieiti*^^ 

del Animaux des diveraes Classes. 8vo. Paris 1849. 

1lElD-(fi!Ufc%!di:^ the IVogMds t>r ^ OewdiopImVtit ^ m Uir«FStoniii\ 
8vo. ZoBdow 1849. •>'"■■■'•' i"'* •> ■» ■ ' '* <i '■ 

REMAK (».)*■' l^eiiWlogbohe«Aautertagkni'«VoJ'«^ . i t 

RICHARDSOK TKe CfubeM’; tx^ng wmteir ^ tlie Mutililb lit 

Lansdo#ne,'1ta 94i^nce’'df AntodCbensioU'fdirthe £:tthii6ildii’ (hie' 81av4' 
Trade. 8vo. Xondim 1849. ' " ' ' ' '■ ' ' . i' > i ■ •■ > •'< 

ROBERTS (Henry.) TheDWeffiligs of tbn llbddHng€ltti^';‘tbeil<Arniii^e- 
ment and Construction. 8vo. London 1850. ' 

ROYLE ^ R’<6^rt on the Progress of Ctillbiiire of tho China T^a 

Hant in' tteaiai!^ayasfteto''f8^S‘tb'W47;Bvi.JB«^ 1849. ' ‘ 

aSa^BINE (Lieut.*Col.) Directions for the use of a small Apparatus to be em- 
ployed trith d Shi^s Standard fcoittfpass. Ldkdm 
sSCHMIDT (C.) Der Diagnostik Verd^eh^iger Flecke in CrfannalfSllfi^n. 8vo. 

Leipzig ' ; i * > 

SM££ (Alfred.) Principles of the Human Mind. 8vo. London 1849. 

Instinct and Reason ; deduced from Electro-Biology. 8vo. 

London 1850. 

SMYTH (C. P.) Astronomical Observations made at the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh, by the late Thomas Henderson, Esq. Vol. Vlll. 1842. 4to. 
Edinburgh 1849. 

SPINOLA (J. y) and CHALUZ DE VERNEVIL (F. T. A.) The Gen- 
euphonic Grammar. 8vo. London 1850. 

STANNIUS (H.) Das peripherische Nervemsystem der Fische. 4to. Rostock 

1849. 

STAUNTON (Sir George, Bart.) Miscellaneous Notices relating to China. 
8vo. London 1822-50. 

STEVENSON (W. F.) The Composition of Hydrogen and the Non-Decom- 
position of Water incontrovertibly established. Second Edition. 8vo. Didh 
lin 1849. 

STRATFORD (Lieut.) The Nautical Almanac for 1853. 8vo. London 

1850. 

STRUVE (W.) Rapport fait k rAcademic Imp^riale des Sciences, sur une 
Mission Scientifique en 1847. 

— Sur la Dilatation de la Glace. 4to. St, P^tersbourg 1 848. 

> Beschreibung der zur Ermittelung des Hohenunter- 

scheides zwischen dem Schwarzen und dem Caspischen Meere. 4to. 
St, Petersburg 1849. 

SYKES (Lieut.-Col.) Contributions to the Statistics of Sugar. 

SYMONDS (J. A.) Some Account of the Life, Writings and Character of 
the late J. C. Prichard, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. Bristol 1849. 

TAYLOR (T. G.) Astronomical Observations made at the East India Com- 
pany’s Observatory, Madras, in 1843-7. 

TEMMINCK (C. J.) Coup-d’cei! g^n^ral sur les Possessions N^erlandaises 
dans riride Archipelagique. Tome III. 8vo. Leide 1849. 

THURMANN (Jules.) Essai de Phytostatique appliqu^ k la Chafne du Jura. 

2 vols. Svo. Berne 1849. 


Donors. 

'■'tke 

The ■' 

; ' , ’’'tiii a{>l'UMi * s i I \‘i 

Thd Author; 

’■>*'* A's -J-tr • ]) 

..i' ■ i r 

The Author. ' 

The Author; 

The Author. 


The Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author. 

Lieut. Stratford, F.R.S. 

The Author. 


The Author. 

The Author. 

The East India Company. 
J. E. Gray, Esq. 


The Author. 
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Presents. Donors. 

TOYNBEE (J.) Pathological Researches into the Diseases of the Ear. 8vo. The Anther. 

London 1849. 

TWINING (Elizabeth.) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of Plants, ar- Twining, Esq., P.R.S. 

ranged in Groups, with Descriptions. Parts 1 to 6. fol. London 1849. 

WAL/KEll (C. V.) Electric Telegraph Manipulation. 8vo. London 1850. The Author. 

WATERSTON (J. J.) An Account of a Matliematical Theory of Gases. The Author. 

WELD (Charles Richard.) Arctic Expeditions ; a Lecture delivered at the The Author, 
l^ndon Institution, Feb. 6, 1850, with a Map. 8vo. London 1850. 

— Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy : a Sunimer — 

Ramble. 8vo. London 1850. 

WHITE (Waiter.) Arctic Explorations. 8vo. EStdmrgh 1850. Ihe Autlior. 

WILLICH (C. W'.) Annual Supplement to Titlie Commutation Tables for The Author. 

1850. 

ZANTEDESCHl (F.) Bisposta ai Signori E. Knoblauch sulla Esistenza The Author, 
delle linee longitudinali nello Sjiettro Solare. 8vo. Hotna 1849. 

Anuali di Fisica. Part 4. 
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c. 
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1840. May 7. 



(C) prefixed to a name indicates that the Fellow has received a Copley Medal. 


(R) 

(Rm) 

(P) 

(♦) 

(t) 


Royal Medal. 

Rumford Medal. 

has contributed a Paper to the Philosophical Transactions, 
is liable to an annual payment of £2 12s. 
is liable to an annual payment of £4. 


Aberdeen, George, Earl of, K.T. Trust. Brit. Mus. F.S.A. F.L.S. ArgyU-houae. 
Aclaiid, Henry Wentworth Dyke, M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Soc., Physician to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Lee’s Reader in Anatomy in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford. ' 

Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., p'.G.S. Waterloo Hotel, Jermyn-etreet ; and 
Killerion Park, Devon, 

t Adams, John Coach, Esq., F.R.A.S. C.P.S., Acad. Amer. Art. et Sc. Socius. St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. 
t Adair, Robert Shafto, Esq. 7 A%idley-square. 
t Addison, William, M.D., F.L.S. 78 Wimpole-street. 
t Agar, Hon. George Charles, M.A. University Club. 

Airy, George Biddell, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. Astronomer Royal, P.R.A.S. Hon. 
Mem. R.S.E. B.I.A. M.C.P.8., Corresp. Mem. National Inst. Washington U.S. 
Inst. Nat. Sc. Paris., Acadd. Imp. Sc. Petrop., et Reg. Sc. Berol. Corresp., 
Acadd. Sc. Lit. Panorm., Holm, et Monach. Socc. Reg., Sc. Hafn., Acad. 
Amer. Art. ct Sc. Bost. Socius. The Royal Observatory, Greenwieh. 
t Alderson, James, M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. 20 Berkeley-sguare. 
t Alexander, Henry, Esq. 6 Cork-street. 
t Allen, William, Esq., Capt. R.N. Atheiutum Club. 

Andrew, James, LL.D. 

Andrews, Thomas, M.D. M.R.I.A. V.P. Queen’s College, Belfast. Belfast. 

Ansell, Charles, Esq., F.S.A. Tottenham. 

+ Ansted, David Thomas, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. F.L.S. M.C.P.S., Professor of Geology, 
King’s College, London. 1 7 Manchester-street, Manehester-sguare. 
t Archibald, Charles Dickson, Esq., F.S.A. F.G.S. M.B.I. 15 Portland-place ; and 
Rusland-hall, Lancashire. 

t Armstrong, William George, Esq. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
t Arnott, James Moncrieff, Esq. 2 New Burlington-street. 
t Arnott, Neil, M.D. 38 Bedford-sguare. 

Audubon, John James, Esq., F.L.S. 

t Auldjo, John, Esq., F.G.S. F.R.G.S. Acad. Reg. Neap. Soc. Noel-house, Kensing- 
ton; and Penighacl, Argyleshire. 
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^Date of Klection. 

, t 4^8ten, Rqbci^'t iV^fred Cloyne, Esq^ F.G*S. Chif^tk Munor 9 
Gmlfyhrd* » / ^ 

1^S7. JuneJ. f Ayrton, Willijiiii, Esq., F^S.4^. Piccadilly ^ , 

1816. Mar. 14. Cabbage, Charles, Esq., ^M.A. F.B.3»E. IJon. I4^R.LA. |’*R*A.S. Inst* 

Nat. Sc. Paris. Corrcsp. Acadd. Reg. Sc. MassiL, Haf^, etDiviop. exjpti^^^ ; 
, , Acad, Amer. Art. et Sc. Rost.^ Socc, Reg, CEcon. Boruss., et Phys. Hist. Na4< 
Genev., Socius. — ^Acadd. Imp. Reg* Petrop. Patav., Georg. Florent., ^rux*. 
Neap., Mut., Lync. Rom., Societ. Philomath. Pjaris. Corresp. 1 Dor set-street^ 
Manch^ster-squar^. 

1816. May 23. * Baber, Rev. Henry Hervey, M.A., M.R.S.E* Acad. Reg. Sc, Monac. Socius. 

Streatham^ Cambridgeshire^ 

] 828. Mar. 13. Babington, Benjamin Gqy, M.D. ColL Reg. Med, Socius. 31 George-streety Hanover- 

square* 

1847. Jau. 7 . t Back, Sir George, Knt, Capt. R.N. Gloucester-placey Portmon-square* , 

1836. Fob. 11. t Baillie, David, Esq. 14 Befgrave-square ; md Hill Park, Surrey, 

1842. Jau. 13 . t Baily, Edward Hodges, Esq., R. A, \*l Neuman-street; and Percy VillayPowis-place^ 
Hampstead, 

1817. Apr. 15. t Baly, William, M.D, Coll, Reg. Med. Socius. 45 Q^en Anne-streety Cavendish- 

square, 

1845. Juno 5. t Bandon, James, Earl of, 6 Hyde Park-terrace [ and Castle Bernard^ BandoUy 
Ireland, 

1849. Fob. 22. t Baring, Right Hon. Sir Francis Thornhill, Bart. Admiralty. 

1834. Dec. 18. Barlow, Rev. John, M.A. F.L.S., Secretary to the Royal InstiUition, 5 Berkeley- 

streety Piccadilly, 

1823. May 29. C. P. Barlow, Peter, Esq., F.R.A.S. Hon, M.C.P.S. Acadd. Imp. Sc. Petrop. Amer, Art. 

et Sc. Bost. Socius. — Instit. Nat. Sc. Paris., et Acad. Reg. Sc. Brux. Corresp. 
Royal Military Academy y Woolwich, 

1845. Nov. 20. P. Barlow, Peter William, Esq, 8 BUiot-placey Blackheath, 

1850. June 0. P. Barlow, W. H,, Esq. Derby. 

1823. Feb. 13. Baron, John, M.D. Cheltenham, 

18-1x4. Dec. 12. Barrow, John, Esq. *l Hew-streety Spring-gardens. 

1849. Juno 7. , t Bariy, Charles, Esq., R. A. Greed George-street, 

18^40. Fob. 13. R. P. Barry, Martin, M.D. F.R.S.E. Coll, Beg. Med. Edin. Socius, Edinburgh, 

1838. Fob. 8. t Batepian, Japies, Esq., F.LJS. Knypersley-hally Staffordshire, 

1827. Nov. 15. Beamish^ Major North Ludlow, K.H. Cork. 

1836. Mar. 24. Beamish, Richard, Esq. 

1814). June 30. Beaufort, Sir Francis, Rear-Admiral, K,C,B. F.G.S.F.R.A.S. Instit. Sc. Paris.Corresp. 

Admiralty ; and 1 1 Gloucester-placey Portman-square. 

1815, Dec. 14. Beaufoy, Henry, Esq., F.L.S. ^th Lambetfi, 

1835. June 4. t Beaumont, Edward Blackett, Esq.,, F.R,A.S. 144 Piccadilly ; and Fhminyly-parhf 

, r » ' . Bawtryy Yorkshire, , . , , 

1824. Dec. 23. t Beechey, Frederick WiUiani, Esq,, Capt. R.N.^ F.RA^S* 8 Westhoume-crescenty 

,, ■ I JHyde-park, , p ’ ^ , ,, 

1835.. Feb. 5. t Beetbam, Albert William, Es^. 6 ^^tpne-byild^Sy J^colf^s-Inn ,• and Ropehill- 
lodgcy near Lymingtonf, Btants^ . 5 , t ’ .7 - 



Diite of Election. 

10 ; 


1834. Dec. l'8. 
1841. Dec. 16. 
1831. May 3. 
1822. Feb. 7. 

1827. May 10. 

184'li. June 6. 


1810. Jan. 22. 

181.8. June 5). 
184-1.. May 9. 

1 830. Mar. 4. 

1813. .V-0- 
1807. May 14. 

1831. Jan. 20. 

1811. .lau. 21. 
1816. Fob. 8. 
1821. Apr. 12. 
1811. June 10. 
18.37. May 11. 
18M). Mar. .5. 
1813. Juno 1. 

1840. June 18. 
1810. Jan. 22. 
1835. June 4. 
1829. June 4. 


1889. Jan. 17. 

1814. May 5. 
1842.mv. 17. F. 
1841. Apr. 22. R. P. 

1809. Apr. 13. C. P. 

1821. Mar. 8. 



FELLOWS OF' 'FikE SobMl^.' (Nov. 18^10.)' ^ / 

BfeU, Thomas, Esq.— S kcretabt.— F.L.S. F.G:S: 8occ. Hist. Nat. et 

Paris, Acad. Sc. Philad. et Soc. Hist. Nat, Bo^t. Corresp. Prpf. of Zpolo^, 
King’s College, London. New B^oad-^treet ; arid Selborne^ Hants, ^ ' 

t BeUamy, Rev . J ames Williatn, B.I). Sellinge Vicatage^ Ashford) Kent. ^ ^ 

t Bennett, John Joseph, Esq., Sec. L.S- British MuseurA. 

Beverly, Charles James, Esq., T.L.S. 1 Hackney-grovk) Hackney, 

Bexley, Nicholas Lord, M.A. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. 31 Great George-street \ and Foots- 
Cray-place^ Kent, 

Bicheno, James Ebenezer, Esq., F,L,S. F.G.S. Colonial Secretary, Van Diemen’s 
Land. Hobarton, ' ' . ' ' ’ * 

t BiUing, Archibald, M.D. A.M. F.G.S., Coll. Reg. Med. Socius, Soc. Med. Nov,- 
Ebor, Socius, Soc. Med.-Phys. Florent. et Dresd. Med.-Chir. Brux. Corresp. 
G Orosvenor Gate^ Park-lane. 

Bird, Golding, A.M. M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. Assistant Physician and Lecturer 
on Materia Medica, Guy’s Hospital. 19 Myddetton-square, 
t Bishop, George, Esq., Treas. R.A,S. South Villa^ Inner Circle, Regenp8-par)c, 
t Bishop, John, Esq. 38 Benmrd-street, Russell-squlzre, 

Bliikc, Capt. Benjamin, F.G.S. F.R.A.S. India. ' ' 

Blake, Henry Wollaston, Esq. Soho, Birmingham; and 62 Port land-place, 

Blake, W^illiam, Esq., M.A. F.G.S. 62 Portland-place ; and Danesbury, near 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire. 

Blake, William John, Esq. 62 Portland-place, 
t Blakiston, Peyton, M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. St. Leonard*s-on-Sea, 

Bland, Michael, Esq., F.S.A. F.G.S, Athencmn Club, 

Bland, Rev. Miles, D.D. F.S.A. r.R.A.S. M.R.S.L. Lilley Rectory, near lAiton, 
t Blore, Edward, Esq. 4 Manchester-square. 

Boasc, Henry, M.D. F.G.S. Claverhouse, near Dundee, 
t Boilcau, John Thcophilus, Esq., Lieut.-Col. E.I.C.S. India, 

Boileau, Sir John Peter, Bart. 20 Upper Brook-street; and Ketter'm^hdi^ 
Norfolk, 

< ‘ ! i 1 

t Bonner, Col. John George, E.I.C.S. W A, Great Cumberland-street, Hyde-pa/k, 

.j. Booth, Rev, James, LL.D. M.ll.LA. 22 Smsex-gardens, Hy de-park, ‘ ' '' 

f Borrer, William, Esq., F.L.S. Henfield, Sussex, ' ' ' * 

Bosworth, Rev. Joseph, LL.D. F.S.A. M.ll.LA. Soc. Reg. Antiq. Beaten: Hafri. 
Corresp., Socc. Reg. Sc. Norv., Dronth., et Gothob. Socius, 9 Smthd^jdon- 
street, Bloomsbury ; and 2 Royal Orescent, Cheltenham, ' ' ' 

Botfield, Beriali, Esq., F.S.A. F.R. A.S. F.G.S. F.L.S. Norton^hall, Northampton- * 
shire, , 

Boughton, Sir William Edward Bouse, Bart, Downton-hall, Ludlow, “ | 
Bowerbanlc, James Scott, Esq., F.L.S. F.G.S. 3 Wighbury-grove, " ' 

Bowman, Willi^m^ Esq., Professor of Physiology and General Anatomy, Kind's 
College, London. 5 Cliff or d-sireet, 

Brande^ William Thomas, Esq., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
P.R.^.E. tii^al Mint, Tower-hlU, 

Brandreth, Thomas Shaw, Esq., University Club. 



l>«te of Election. 



‘.i: V. 


RaU' 

itos.to'.ai' 


1831. Mar. 8. 


18i0. May'lb.' 

. -,V 

1805. May 28. 


1831. Dec. 18. 
1838. Feb. i4. 
1810. Feb. 15. 

C.P/ 

IS19, June 7. 
181^. Mar: Id. 

R. P. 
P. 

1823. May 29, 


1847. Mar. 4. 

P. 

1819. Apr. 2l 
1803. Mar. 3. 

P. 

1842. Feb. 17. 
1811. Dec. 12. 

i 

C. 

183§. Mays., 

1829.»(iar'l8.i 

>'.-U 

1830. June 10. 



rtetioWs df* iris 6 .) 

It fei4aiall^im*e;' JdiitSi Maitiiil^’ of, 'KA ' '2l''P«t*4(We‘; ''«»«< Ttt^mmieuaa, 

Jber/eMie. ''' ^ 

pmm'. si^ Datta,K.M. ii; 0 ; f:ii;s.E/ to. M;iti:A.lf.G.s. p.tt.A.s.' 

' ' 'Sei'K^*. it Sbc.’Reg. ic. dotting.' SbMus. *Priiicii][ial of St, Leonard’s College. 

m'A^rew’^: ' 

|t' Bn^, 'Jilajottoeril ilohn, il.I.G.S. F.G.R 104 Gloueattr-ierMi, 

Hyde-park, ’ • 

Blight; RIchard^M.D. Coll. Reg. Mkil Sbcitts^^.G.®. Sbc. R«i^. Med. Hkfn. 

Adadl Sc. Sieii,, Socc. Eriid. dt itfedtco^Cbit; ‘ Berolin. Corrd»p. ‘ 11 

^ )8Miie-r6w. ' " • ' \ ' 

Briftbahe, Geiiei^ Sir Thomas Makdoii^, Bart/ K.C:B. G.C.H. D;CJLs Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ Hon. M.R.I.A. F.R.A. 8 . F.L.S. 
^ ^ Instit. Nat. Sc. PaHs. Cdrresp. Mdkentioun, tCelso, 

Bristol^ Frederick William, Marquis of. 6 Si, Jaithet^s^square ; and Ickwortk-park^ 
Sif. kdfniikcP's, 

I* Brockedon^ Willi to, Esq. 20 l?eroni?/*tw-aifr^e/, Queen-square 
! 6 r 6 deri^, Williatti Jdhii, Esq., B.A. F.t.S. F.G. 8 . 2 Raymmd-buildmgs^Gray^ihlkn, 
Brodie, i^ir Benjamin ColKns, Bart.—- ViCB-PRasinaNT. — Serjeant Surgeon to the 
Queen. Inst. Nat. Paris. Corredp., Adadd. Reg. Scient. Holm. C^sar. Scient. 
Viln. Reg. Med. Paris., keg. Med. Bclg. Med. Chirur. Belg. Socius. Institute 
Washington Corresp. BavMtehbiv ; oM Broome-ptirk, Surrey, 

Brodie, Benjamin Collins, Esq'. 1 .^ Atbeirt-rokdy Regent s-pUrk, 

Bronihead, Sir Edutard Ffrench, Bart: M.A. F.R.S.E. F.R.A.S. F.L.S. M.P.S. C. 
Thutlby, Lincolnshire, 

Brooke, Sii* Arthur Brooke d6 Capell, Bart. M.A. F.L.S. F.G.S. Okeley, North- 
amptonshire, ' ' 

Brooke, Charles, Esq., B.A. 29 'Ke^pd-strsHy RusselUsqwre, 

Brooke, H^nty James, Esq., F.L.Sl P.G.B. Glaphain^r^, 

Brougham aiidVaux, Henry, Lord, M.A.' InStit. Nat. Sc. Paris. Socius. Acad. Reg. 
Neapolit. Socius, 4 Grafion-street ; and Brougham-hally Penrith, 
f Broughton, Robert Edwards, Esq. 1 Melcombe-plate, 

Brown, Robert, Esq., t).CX. Pres.L.S. Hon. Mem. R.S.Ed., R.LAcad., ModL- 
Chirurg. S., and C.P,S. Ord. Boruss. " Pour le MMe Eq., lOslit.' (Ataid. 
• Bcieiit.) Paris. Sodus. — Abadd. Reg. Scient: Berol., et TaUrin., Imp. Sc. Vindob., 
et Petrop., Reg. Sc. Holm., MoOaC., Neapol., Matrit., Bruxell. et Bonon.^ Instit. 
Reg. Sc. Ainstelod., Socc. Reg. Sb. Hafti., et Upaid., Acadd. Caea. Nat. Cur., et 
Imp. Geor. Florent.; Socc. Sc. Harlem., Trisect. Batav., Phys. et Hist. Nat. 
Genev., Imp. Hist. Nat. Mosc., Socb. Natl Scrutat. Berolin., Wetter., Tr^jedt. 
ad Moert., Heidelb., Htoburg!, Lip'i,'Phil. N 6 V.-Ebot.,^bd. et Phya. Ben^., 
Med. Holm.et Geogr, Berolin. Socius. 1 ? D^an-streety Soho, 

JBrownlow, Jphn^^ P.^:S. M.R.A.S. li Bel^atfS^squki^h 

andPdtm-hctaey GrMhanii ^ i 

Bruce, ttiglit Horn ISV James ‘Lewis Eiinght, ^ ttdt. F:B.A. Vioe-Chfmcellor. Roe- 
TiamptonPiyory, ' ^ ,v t.’.' , , s | ]ii-i 

Brunei, IsambWd' kingdom, WlkhHihs^er, 



Date of Bleetion. 

183ft l«V 21. 

1846, ,f«B. 2ft 
1829. Dec,, le. 

1833* Apr. 2> , 

-■ i . 

1838. May 3. 
1833. Apr. 18. 

22 

1829. Apr, 1. 
1818. 20. 
18*17. Apr. 22. 
1 83(5. Mar. 1 7. 
lHa2. Dec. 0. 

1836. xAIay 5. 
1844. Ihh. 1. 
1850. Jum* 6. 
1819. May 20 
1822. Mar. 21. 

1837. Jan. 19- 
l8aiO.Ju»c28. 
im»ec.i4. 

4839. Feb. 14. 

it 

181ft. M»y 23- 
1844' Feb. 1. 

1841. Feb. 11. 
1846. Apr. 2. 


\ 

I?-?' 


r. 


p* 


Buccl^ucl^, , Walter fr^c^ 

and Dalkeith-house, Edinburgh, ; 

F.L,S* F,G.^^T^(j. 

, 1 j^r^. us,, Sc,| JPari^j Cpistesp., j^Cfft^Sc. Bounti* '.fiiocc. Min. Imp. 

Petrop. et Caea. Nat. Cur. Mosc., Socii^a, ^pi^nery, Westik^Sruiii^, 

It Bud^MCateorg^, C<^J* ]peg., Me^,. Dop^sti^et, PippfldiUff 

I Caim-College, Cambridge* * ... i\ ‘ I 

|t Buis^Geprgc^ea', »•<?.% t,- M | : ^ ,r,\l !f«f 

B^ingtou, s William, !^rl . of, .M.A. , Ch^np^llorj of ^ tlje University; of London. — 

F. G . S . 10 Belgrave-square ; and Hardigic,k-h 0 ^lf^> Derbyshire* 

Buyuqs^ James, IC 1 L> Pbysiqian-^^nersl (,Jmior 

,! ' ' Club, , . . , j,, , ; ' ' ' 

t Burnet, H-ev. Thomas, D.p.,^ Rectpr ^?f ^arlickhythe. 13 Finsbury- 

' \ ■ 

t Burnett, Sir William, K.C.B. K.C.H, M.D, Poljl. Reg, Med. afociu$.--^A’cad. Med. 
et Cbir., Petrop* -Socius. Honor, jb Som^TP^t-ylc^ce, ^ . . 

Burney, The Venerable Archdeacon, F.G.S. F.RlA.S. 

Mll.S.L. Heptory-housp, Bisl^oy^s fl^pkh^, f^tham, Essex. ^ f i jr ? 
Burns, Johfi, M.I). Qlasgotp, v 

Burro^r, Rey* Edward John, D.D. F.iG.S. Gibr^tar^ 

|t Burrons, George, M*D. CoU. Reg. Med. Socius. ,18 pavendish-square* 

Burt, Major T. Seymour, M.RA^S, Indfa^ .. . .j , , - , , { i 

Burton, Decimus, Rsq., F.S.A. <5 Spring-giiritms ; and Sp Leonqrd^ IIf^jfingfp^ 
t Burton, Edward, Esq., F.L.S. Brooklyn, near Maijisione, 

(t Bury, Edward, E&q. Hanslap^park, Nfuipi^i, j 
Busk, George, Esq., F.L.S. Greenwich* ^ 

Butler, The Very Rev. George, D^D* Dcaq of P,eterborpugb| F;S.A- |F.p.-A^I^. ^ 
Butter, John, M.D. F.L«S^ Windsor-vil^Si Plymt^th ; andDorrihg^n^^hall^ 

Brent, Devonshire* • _ . ' 'i * . 1 / 

CabbelJ, Benjamin Bond, Esq., F»S.A. J Brick-vourt, Temple;' and Portlank- 
piaoe* 

Cadell, WUbam Archibald, Esq^^, FfR.S.E>,jF.p.S. < , Edinburgh 
Caldcleugh, Alexaixtjkr,; FX^S. F»G.S. , Chili* 

|t Canterbury, His (Jrace, John Bird Sumner, Lord Archl^ishop of. Pdlace, Lambeth ; 

arid Addingtou-park^ Croydon/^, ■ ; . > 

It Carington, Robe^jt Jphn, Lord. J^iUhaU-yar^ i Wycombe-abbey and Gayhursf, 

,Buck^. i ■ ,, , : I ; 

C^leton, Pen. find Rev. Ripf^rd, MyA-i ^ GreywsU-UU^ Odiham, Hkmpshire. 

[t. Carlisle, Garget WilW^np Fredepc^i R^lipfr > Gro^oenor-place ; and Castle Howard, 
. , Yorksfdre- i i; ■, :/ ; 

.Gamei,Joae|di,r Esq?, ^ifR 4 *^• 

|t Carpenter, William Benjamin, f’.G.S, Pfo&ssor of Medical ! J uriiprudence, 

/ . UaivaiT^ly 

Cartwright, Samuel, Esq., F.L.S. 9 Sa^-t^ i/oufe, Tun^ri^ 

It CiwaeftPi»l>y 1 X»(Ueut.-Col,FflP, 8 .,,>ff^^^ : ! ,)i iK-Ki 


:i *■ /'I iiyi 
■i hmM \\yi 
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Pate of Election. 

i812.Jane|l^ ^awdor» J^^ Brilf. Mus, 74 S(mtA 4udl^^fyfi^ 

and Cawdor-casfie, Nairft* / 

1848. June9. t Challia, Rev. James,, frofesspr of Aatnmpiiij ia tiie |Unw^ Ciqii»> 

bridge, TJke Oi# ewie^ory, , ,! ; ■ . i . j « 

1828. Mar. 13. Chambers, William Frederick^ M>p. pC.p,H. Phys^an tp^he Queen. CciB* R«g* 

, , Mc^d. Sof^ius. .2 Cum^erJand-slre&ii, ^ 

1838fF«b. 7, , t Ch^dj^r, Very Rev. George, Dfean pf Chichester, JXC.B. M.R.8.U P^iG.S. 
^ ^ ^ ^ P^a^fiyj 

1816. Nov.21,. „ , ,Ch»pD[?WV Major-Geii. Sir Stephen Ren^nant, C3. K^.H. R.]E, Tainfield’house, 

^ Ta^^n^ony ^ofnerseL , , i 

1836. Apr. 28. f Chapman, John James, Esq., Capt. R.A. Ath&tu/avm Qlub, 

1842. May 26. Chapman, Thomas, Rsq., F.S. A* * Fo^ibAtre. 

1834. Feb. 6. Chesney, Li©ut»-Colopel Francis ^wdon, R.A. BalliacolUgy Co, Cork, . 

1807. Mar. 12. P. Children, John George, Esq., F.R.8.E> F.S.A. FX.$. 48 Torrington^nqmH, 

1847. Mw. lS. ; P, ' Christie, James Robert, Esq. Woplwich, , . 

1826. Jan. 12. P. phristie,, Samuel JJunter, Esq., MvA.— SacRETAny.— Y.P.R.A.S. F.C.P,S., Pro^ 

fesspr of Mathematics, Royal Military Academy* Acad. $c. et Lit. Panonn., 
et Soc. Philom. Paris. Corresp. Royaf. Military Academy^ JFoolwicfu 
1842. Apr. 14. f Christmas, Rev. Henry, M A. FJS. A, Sion Colb^goy London-^W all, 

1833. Apr. 18. Christopher, Robert Adam Dundas,^ Esq, 97 Raion-^mre, 

1832. June 7. Clark, Sir James, Bart. M*D. Physician tp the Queen. 22 B, Brook-street, 

1836. Jan. 2B. ,t Clark, l^i^illiam, M.D. Cambridge. 

1837. May 11. t Clark, William Tierney, Esq. Hammersmith, 

1825. June 9. Clarke, . Sif Charles Mansfield, Bart, M.D., LL.D. CoU. Reg. Med. Socius. 

JViggmlon-k4ffc^ Tamworth, 

li82Q. May 18. , , Clarke, Loftus Lpngueville, Esq., M.A, India, 

1819. May 27. Clerk, Right Hon. Sir George, Bart DXX* F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 8 Park-street, 

Westminster ,; tmd Permicuik House, EdinJburgh, 

1848, June 9. p. t Clerk, Henry, Capt R. A. Woolwich, 

1820. Dec. 21. Cockburn, Vice-Admiral Right Hon. Sir George, G.C.B* G.C.H. F,R.A.S. High- 

Beach, Essex, ; , 

1822. fJov.21, Codrington, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward, G.ChB* G.C.M.G. 92 Eaion-synare, 

1^^,. Apr. 13. Cplhy, Majta'-General Thomas, R,E. IrL.D. F.R«8*E* Hon. F.G,S. 

F.R.A.S. M.R.A.S. Pantyderi, Haverfordwest, 

1830. Feb. 18. QoUier, Chwles, M.D* F.G,S. 2^ Eitgroy’^mre, 

1830. Jan. 14. t Colquhoun, lieut.-Colonel James Nisbet, R.A. Athenamm Club, 

1819. Dec. 9. Conybeare^ Very Rev. William Daniel, Deap of Ji^andaff, F.G jS. Instit. R^g. 

Sc. Paris. Corresp. Deamgy, Llandqff. . > ; 

1840. June 4. t Cook, Thomas, Esq., Lie]ut. R.N.,.. I^rolqssar of Foi^fiqi^ion, E^LC* 

, A9ademy» .AptcUscombe, , , , . 

1^^9.Junel8, p, Coppex^i Bransby Esq« 2 NpUf-firpetf Spring-gardens, 

1^2. Dec. 6. Cooper, Charles Purton, Esq., LL.D. Hon. M,R.LA^ 7 NewBoswell-ci lAneoln^s-Inri, 

1834. Feb. 6, Copelan^ Tho|^^, Esq. J7 ^ .v ' , , . 

1833. lif^ec. 5* , t Coplan<^, Jwnes, M^D. CpJJ. R^,|Me(t Somus, Bern* Apaey,, Philad. 5 i^fd 

Burlington-streeU \ ^ 



Date of Election. 


ie2I.MBy34r.| 

18S&.M«y3. 
1812. Apr. 16. 
Wtt.Mayr. 
1842. Dec. 22. 
I800.'Miy8. 


1818. Mar. 5. 

1810. July 

1843, Dec. 7. P- 

1844. Feb. 29. 
18.m Apr. 1. 

1816. Jan. 11. 
1888. Jan. 2.'5. 
1850. June 6. 

1841. May 27. 
1849. June 7. P- 
1828. June .5. 
1822. Nov. 7. 

1834. Jan. 29. P. 
1822. Dec. 19. P. 


1831. June 16. 
1833. Apr. 18. 1’. 

1841. May 20. 
1822. MaT.28. 
l82C. Jan. 19. P. 

1814. Feb. 17. r. 

1816. Mar. 9. 
1850. June 6. 
1805. Feb. 21. 
1819. Dec. 23. 


1850. June 6. 
18^0. Feb. 28. 


BislitiOWfe ii 

Cottoii, FafilaA. I>.C*L.' ^ 

fValwood-house, Leytofiatofie, n r 

t Cox, Williath Bands, Esq. bitmifigham, | ^ ; 

Crampton, Sir Philip Cecil, fia^t. D.CX. Dublin. ' ; 

Crai^oi^, aXohn. Es^., , i' * 

Creuze, Augustin E. B., Esq, 8 Marlh(yrough-tii% ^}Jfokn^8-w6od. ; 

* Cri6hton, Sir Alexander, Ent. Gratid Cross' of* St. Ann and^ St. Vlidiikfet 
F .L.S. F.G.S. Acad. Imp. Sc. Petrop., Ct Sod. Imp. Hist. Nat* Mdsc., Socius.— 
Sac. tteg. Sc. Gotting, CorrespI Beal Chatty neett Bevenoaksy lOsttL "" ' ^ ' 

Croft, Sir John, Bart. K.T.S. D.C.L. Acad. Reg. ClysBip. Socius. MilgatCy near 
Maidstone, f'w , ‘‘m 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, LL.1>. ^ i ' ^ J ^ i 

t Crozier, Francis Rawdon Moira, E^q., Capt. &.N. ' . . i i ■ ( 

Crum, Walter, Esq. Thorhlie Baiiky near Crla.kgoib, ^ » 

Cubitt, William, Esq., M.R.I.A. F.R.A.S. C Great QeoTge-streety'Weslmirdter/ ^ 
Cumming, Rev. James, M.A.., Professor of Chemistry, Cambridge. Ca^ihM^e^ * 
t Cure ton, Rev. William, M.A. Clout erSy W'ekminster, 
t Curling, Thomas Blizard, Esq. 37 New Broad-street, 

Cursetjec, Ardaseer, Esq. Bombay, ' i 

t Balrym pie, John, Esq. BO Grosvenor-street, < > . r i 

t Daniell, Edmund Robert, Esq. Birmingham, * ' 

Dartmouth, William, Earl of, D.C.L, F.S.A, 23 St, Jame^s-sqmre ; OM Bek^ilU 
parky Birmingham, ' ♦ ; - ^ 

Danvin, Charles, Esq., M.A. Down, FarnboroUghy Kent, ‘ ‘ ' * ^ ^ 

Daubeny, Charles Giles Bridle, M.D., Aldrich^s Professor of Chemistry, and Regius 
Professor of Botany, Oxford. Hon. M.R.LA. F.L.S. F.G.S. Coll. Re| ifel 
Socius. Oxford, > 

Davies, Griffith, E^q. 25 Dtmtan-terrdce, City-toad, ' 

Davies, Thomas Stephens, Esq., F.R.S.E. F;S.aI^ Royal Mititai^ 

Woolwkh, ' ^ <'>'! 

t Davis, Hart, Esq. 1 7 Oxford-stpiarCy Hyde-patk. 

Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart. Athen^vm ; and ttoUgwoody near ComftoUy 
Davy, Edmund, Esq., Prof, of Chemistry tb the koyal Dublin Sooidt^, M.R.i.'A:. 
Dublin. 

Davy, John, M.D. F.R.S.E. Inspbctor-Geberarbf Aimy'lIoBpitals. Veskdh-^^y 
near Ambteside, ' . - ^ 

Dawkins, Janies Coiyer, Esq. ^am-corn^on^ BicHmo^ ' 

t Day, George E., tesq. St, AndreiFs, 

Dc Blaquicre, Lord, F.S.A. East DultOtchy SurriSy, ‘ 

De la Beebe, Sir Henry Thomas, Knt. tC.Bl F.L*S. F.C.S*, Director-^General of the 
Geological Survey bf the UUited iCingdom. ^ of Phabtk^^ 

JermyiirStreei, " ' ' ' ' ^ ' 1 .'. ' * 

De la Rue, Warren, Esq. 7 8t. Marf e-tpddy CinmbUry^'s^uarey IsUnglok ^ ' ^ ^ 

t Denham, H^y Eisq'.; Cdptiadh i!N. 

Athenaum and United Service Club, 

B 2 
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4'S 


Date of Elertion. 


' '-H * if;. *M"!> 


1841. May 20. 
1838, Feb. 22. 


^I‘883. 20.4 ’ " 


1829. Feb. 19. 


f/ . 


1845. Mar. 6. 

1804. Feb. 2. P. 
1832. June 7. 
38ll.Mar.'21. 
1819. Dec. 23. P. 


t Denham, Rev. | T .■i.uif 

Denison, Sir William Thomas, RiEi F«RiA;S. FiR;€l*JSl fieut. Oo^eriibr,;V4ii 

Diemen^s-land. \ ,• m:*..'/!' (.rirtt 

t Delunk'ii, Thchhas,' Lbrd.’ 38 Bart&iiid-plaoi‘; JSitmennJSiiddMon, IkrdykAkti^ I 
D’Eyncourt, Right Hon^C^harbaTenoykini FiSJli ^Ms^on^s M4nor, Marie^^-Jiamn^ 

' '' IltKCbhMAite; i ' ' ,, > \.,v \ ■ ■' ;.l/ ;'0l 

t Dickinson, John, Esq., F.G.S. F.R.G.S. F.AwS*^ ffemel-HempBtead. 

Dillwyn, Lewis Westony Esqty FiLi8t. F.QuS.' lieor Swanks 5 ' ■ " ! 

t Disney, John, Esq., F.S;A. I i, r * 

Richard, M.A.^ NHoii^ Wipht. m m i * wj fr' 

Dollond, George, Esq., F.R.A.S. 59 Sii PakV 9 €^wrthyard ; and North-terrace ^ 
^'^Oamberw^lL * >?. i . j I ? m 


1838. Jan. 18. 
1842. Jan. % 3. r 

, ‘-J r< 

1830. ' Jim. 28. ' 
1816 Jan. 25. 

1826. Mar. 9. 
1836. Peb. 4i ' ^ ^ 

1839. Dec. 19. 
1808. Dec. 6. 

1834. Apr. 10. 

1825. Mar. 10. 
1824. Feb. 19. 

1847. Apr. 22. 
1838; Jan. fcb, - 

1835. Feb. 5. 
1841. ‘Jan. 21. 

1831. Feb. 10. 

1813. Mar. 2. ^ ' 
1834. June 5. > 
1829. Mar.l^. 
1883;NeV.26. ’ 

1832. Apr. 5: * 

ISlIvMa^m 


1819. Feb. 11. 


^ t Donkin, Bi^^an, Ebq*j FwR.A,S. fi Pttragon^ Kent^road» 

t DeWkin, William PishburHy^Esqt, MiA,, Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the 
; ‘I ’ University 6f* Oxford- Ojrfordi^ 

Dbuglaer, Guor^, Esq. €hU$tCUi Kedi, 

♦ Dbuglasy Lietiti-^Geheral Sk Howard, Bnrt, O.C.B. G.C.M.G. K.S.C. D.C.L. 
15 Green*»treet, Gf^sifenorug^uare. 

Douglas, William Robert Keith, Lord, 
t Drory', George William, £4q. 38 fVegtbtAiMederraee, Ifydi-park* 
t Dnimmond, Henry, Eaq. ' Albuahf-pdrk^ <ruildfi)rdy Surrey, ‘ 

Dubkett^^ir 'Geo^e; Bai^. MiA. P.S.A. F.G^S. Hon. M.R.l.S. Regent^e-parh 
Dunraven, The Earl of, F,R.A.S. 3 Hulkin-Hreet Wert ; Adare Manor, Limerick ; 

'^oiidDutmnfm^C^tley^Oianu^^ 

D’UrbknyiMajtnuGonbral Sir Renjamxb; QiC.B. K.C.H. K.T.S. 

Durham, Edwatd Maltby, D-Dw Lord Bisbofi of, F.S.A. 4 Upper Portltmd^piaee ; 
und « ; i' 

t Dwarbisy ShrFortatidius^Knt 'BiAi FiS.A. i> Jamek-streety St, Janies^^-park, 

‘ t ' EUstlakeli iMr Charles Locke,* I’lbsident >af the Royal Acaden^. 7 Fiistroy^eqtutre, 
t Edye, John, Esq. 9 Mecklenburyk^equepte, 
t E<lyei Joseph, S^^,. Desa«p«*#i 

V Egeit^Oiil Sir PhiBpde Malpas Grey^Ba3rt.^Vros PRSstnsNT.-^F.G.S. 22 Wilton- 
ore.ybtp»f ; -<md (hUm-^arky UheMrei * - \ \ 

EliottySirWillfafm FrUOcfs,# Bdrt. -Stobti^s-icasile; and Welht, NR^ ‘ 

' Elioti<Hom Geoige, Raaar Admiral. . 88 Eefomp/aoe. 

Elliotsotii, John, Af.D. GoB. Rejg. Med. Soedua. SJ 'Comhtii^treeii 
t Charle^ Eaq^* » 47 Poirtkind-plaoe.< r - 

EHioil, Re^.f Chaider Boilbaa, '(MA.’ ^i47^ Pcnr^kmd^late ; and TaUrngUHetOy 
Suffolk, ^ rr. ,y ^ I , '’^'1 Vl'H 1 

\ * Elhs/8ii^ Hedryi K.HL B-OL; Sea S^A* HealM JtLA. Hist Scand. Helm; et SetL 
' > > Aiitiq.^ )Ha£n;v^B5<dus.'4^8oc.j< Alitiq« Fmadc, ;Corresp. < Pifin^i^ 

Librarian of the Miisdith. < i BHtiik MUiem^ ^ t I ; > . < | « 

Ellis, Right Hon. Henry, JiUGySh'\ j : r ..^yi 

^Bididhs vEliMrhr,»^Eliq.,^^ EaitA^& lFiD.PJSri lARorpey-Gctteraliof^^e 
Dodsyoi^ LanCkslieiv 



«BLL£»V$ Or.!IlrHB^SOOI!B'ro. ;(9!f6«iJil$Di} 


ime of Btedion. 

1882. June 7. 
184L(Jm«a:«. 
1841. May 6. 
182fti\J«<r; iS. 

1 N A-.iU 

1827. Mar. 8. 

.V , 

1810. May 21. 
1850. June 6. 
1816. Feb. 13. 

1824. Jan. 8. 




P. 


t 

li. ' 

t 

t 

t 


c. 

Rin. 

lu.r 


iOl'unl/S KHl 
• i! fl 


1839. May 2. 

1835. April 2. 
IHlfi. Feb.29. 

1818. June 9. 

1831. Apr. 10. 

1836. ' Mari 3. 
1812. May 5. 
1825. Jan. 27. 
1815. Nuv. 9. 

1811. Jan. 17. 

1839. Mar.21. 
1845. Feb. 13. 

1832. June 7. 


P. 


P. 


Rni. 

IB.P. 


imeabi'S. 
1822. Feb. 21. 
1838.' Jime 181 
i^7. Jititae Si 
1802. April 1. 
1848. June 9. 


p. 


ElphinstoiMj^ fiir^Kbwa^jBartj 

BndertjjfS, ..ji ifi-' .fi-r-'i""* f 

Enfiddj Viscount. Eatori-square. . .n * . ^ i M‘4 ’ 

Eni|i8killen>\'WilMams-WiRou^ EftrL t)i^ UtaGiE. ^ AiheruiWf^ i?UIWnrf 
*' • c.,fiiihren4ie.-<t<ALri^^F€tnmiutghiAtdan4l\ 

Everest, Licut.-Colouel George, Bengal Artillei^’.F-GvSi F,R.A.8. MiR.A.S. hovels 

' ' hilly Windsor,^ ^ 'v " ■» ? , v."} mo-i. ./'■'/ 1." ;■ ^ 

Ewer, Walter, Eaq^i' B PQftkind^bica* ^, , r' i-.i .i.- )U ' j .'jOHi 

Pairbairn, Williamy Esq* \ ^ v . -if , : 

Falconer, Hughi, M.Di F.L.S. FX};S. ' Supwinteadwt (»f the ELUC.i .B«<»WP 
Garden, Colcutta. . ■■:/.'>, i -’.'i: , " j ■ 

Faraday, Michael, Esq., D.C.L., Fullerian Pwfiaawr of Chemistry in the Royal In- 
stitution 'Of Great' Brit^i .Han. Metn., BiS.Ed., C^ntb. Phih,' a«d. Mod. 
Chirui^. Socc., FiG.S. Ord. Boruis. »fP(«tr k MMle*’ Eq.^ 

(Acad. Sc.) Paris. Socius, Acadd. Imp. So. Vindob. ct Petrop., Reg. Sc. Berol., 
Holm., Monac., firuxelL, Bonon., ItaL MufcySoce. Beg* Gotting;, lOttHoia., 
Acad.'Ajner. Best., et Sec. Amer* Phiiad. Socius, Aoadi;Panonn„, §oep.l,QeWg. 
Florent., ct Philom. Paris, Instit. Washington., et Acad. Reg. Med. Paris. 
Corresp. 21 Albmarle-alreet. ■ .> •' I'' ' 

Farre, Arthur, M.D; Coll. Reg. Med. SociuSi 12 Hirt/or4-street, Mayn/mi 
Featherstonhaugb, G. W., Esq.-. JIamt. . ! .;i i ' 

Fellowes, Sir James, Knti, MiD. F.R.S.E. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius, 

Lodge, near Rea^g. ' i -ri !**■''' 

Fergusson, William, Eaq;.* EJLSJB. 16 Geer^io^ee/, Hanwer-tqmre. 

Ffolkes, Sic William Browne, Bart. MiUingUmrhM, Lgnn.< ; t ( rri/ 

Field, Joshua, Esq. . CieftenMmip/oee, I * . I 

Fielding, George Hunsley, Esq. The Bourn, MmdsUmo. 

Fi^et,&ov.dk!OTe^,Ui\tVm:A£. ~Bovttl.a>)pitaKGr*e3meh. 

Fitton, Williabi’lIeDryy M.Dii F.LB.'. FAJ.S. F.H.A-S. . Coll. Reg. Med.'jSwlMl. 

53 Upper Uarlegiotrett. ...... . Sri 

FitzwiUiaro, Charles WRliam, Earl, F.S.A. f-G-S- Morti)n«r-bomo.<. GrMi'eWW- 
ptace; muiWetdu)»th^kou»tinemBatJ^ u( .* I 

Fletcher, Thomas William, Esq., F.S. A. ■ ■ Dudlegi Woreestersbve. 

For bes, Edward, lisq.,F.L.aF‘.G.S,P«tfes8W fif/Bot*ny ,a, King’s College, Immioq. 

Palaxrntologist to the GeologlcM Sttrvey of GreatBritslft. Jermyit-otmU i’.H I 
Forbes, James David, E*qf, PMfessot'ofiNatuwI Philosophy in the .HniKeftsity-^tf 
Edinburgh. Seo.,fi.&EL P.G.a Inptilt Jfnt. Sfc. Paris. Correspi 
Foihes, John, MiD. ColE-Reg:' Med. Sodim. > 12 6Wd Bwmgton-otrfet, .q ! i 

Forbes, WillEm Nairn, Esq., F.G.8. -V . 

• FotdiaU,fRhJ/Jo«iivM'.A..F.SiAJHo*l.M.RiaJ»4M.B.SJD. Britighmm<»9m 
ElaBtescuey.Uughi)EarVK.P. ,!A?<GroiNdHort*S|«Mre,vs«d Cattk-hiU^ Southmollon. 
Fowl8t^Bitti^MD.E.fiUU/. BnSrfirViii !.■ .o.n. K.. t 
r Fox, Robert Were, Esq. EirfB«»iaA,yi,>'.il . . H 'ih.i'.l , i ! .n .'■! (.’181 

AFritnkBd;®.'IJohi^Miit../Qi4)t.iaiN,rIXCX.,Fa*^ F.^.8„|iak^. 

Acad. Sclent; ®gHm'*|ilIbok CeogO^jPuiBk CoBrtapC 



u 

Date of Election. 


WEMjQWS Of fTH® 


182^.Pec.l2. . 'Fraojcs, Saq*9 MaAw < ' » ’ ' 

1837. June 8. Frere, George Edward, Esq. Rof^Serk-h^Ui 

1834. Apr. JIQ. .f Fre$hfield 9 James Esqi, F.Q.S kSt ; 4hd 

B^ickmrtht Sifrr^d k- ■.” ? / > f” i! ' 

1B2(X Mar. 1G.> . Friend> Matthew CurUng, Eeqii Lie^t * ? Qef^rgf^Jhwn^ ^Vm Dieni^*$ Ikmd ,^ ! 
1834. Dec. 18. R. P.f Galloway, Tboinaae E8q„,M»A.{F.B.«AuS. 45 T^rfingti^sgmre^ 

1816. A^il4, Gardinen Pfev* Samuel Johtti, M.JI. ' ' - m 

L839. Mar. 21. Gaskin, Rev. Thomas, M.A. F.R.A.S. Jesus-Coliege^ Cambridge, 

1840. April 9. P. t Gassiot* John P.j Esq- CU]gf^haf$-6(Hn^imi ■ < 

1796. Feb. 18. Gibbes, Sir Oeorge Smith, Ent. ‘MiD« F.I*.Si Coll. Bleg. Med. Socius; ' > Sidmmihy 

J}0von* . M ; 

1846. June 18. Gilbart, Jamea William^ Esq. London and fVesimirndif^Bank, Lothbury, 

1834. Apr. 10. Gilbert, John Davies, Esq.^ M A. Eaatbmrne^ Biltiiies^t andTrdissick^Trw*o, 

1849. June 7. P. Glnisher, James, Esq., F.R.A.S. 13 DartmmtMehrac^ Blaokheath, 

1 828. Mar: 27. Glenelg, Charles, Lord, D.C.L. M«E.S.1 a. Tke Albdny^ PiccudiUy, 

ia38. Feb. 8* Glynn, Joseph, Esq. 28 W^8thmme^ark>^vUlas^ Maynvaier, 

1839. Mar. 7. t Godwin, George, jun., Esq., F.SA- / 11 Pelham^cmsiXnU Brf^mpion. 

1828. Mai. 13. GoLdamid, Baroa De, and De Pateieira,iFJS.A. F.LvS. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. M.R.S.L, 

Park-lodge^ RegefU^^-parkk , 

[819. Jan. 29. P. Gompertz, Beo^amin, Esq*, F.EA.S. Keminglm^terracef Vamhall, 

[846. June 11. P* t Goodsir, John, Esq., Professor of AnOtomyv Cniversity of Edinburgh. 21 JAt/nath 
street, Edinburgh* 

[835. Apr. 2. t Gordon, James Alexander, M.D. CoU, Begj Med* Socius. Pelican Ltfe Assurance 
Office, Lomib0rdratreef^ ' , 

[801. Jsnell. Gordon^ General 8ir James Wiltonghby, BaH. G.C.B^ G.C.M. Chelsea. 

[830. Dec. 9. Gordon, Henry Percy, Esq., M.A. Chelsea. 

1821* Feb. ;8. , Gordon, Thomas, Eaq. Zantsi ioidau hktnuds. , 

[820. Apr* 27. < Geulbuvn, Bi^t Hon« Henry, D.CiE. Montagiu-placet Portman-sqmre. 

1843. Jan. 19: GOuld, Job®, Esq*, F.L«S* 20 Broadstn^, Ghldm^quare. 

1831. Dec. 22. Graham, Right Hon. Sir James R. G., Bart. 46 6Vowfe«or-/>^ace ; and Netherby, 

Cumberland. ’ 

L836. Dec.^ R. P, Graham, Thomas, Esq., MA., Professor of Chfcinistry/ IJnivldrsity College, iiondon, 
F.GiS. ‘ Horn Memb; R«SEd. National lust Washington, U.S. Inst Nat. Sn- 
’Pans* Acad* Reg* Sc. BeroHm et Monaeh. Cdrresp. « 4 Gordon-sguare. 

1846k Jan. 22. ^ t Grainger, Ridiard Dugai^ E$qp^iF*RG.S* F^MAXS,* 

L8IO* May 2i. f ;Gcant,rThoma6 Tassel, Esq; Somerset' Home. ^ 

1836. Feb. 4. Gran^^ Robert Edmond^ MiD^F.R*SiE FJL.S,- Professor of Comparative Anatomy 

t * ; and Zoology in University College.; ' 10 Gri^on^piace, Etiaion-s^re^ < f * 

1817. Nov. 20. P. Granville, Augustus Bozzi, MJ>. Fx«G«S. MJLAB.' Aeadd. Reg, Sc. Brux., Acadd* 

v.Imc. et Pat: [St)coi Gedgr* F!orvIM4^yienh.,.iSd« Ndt Neap., Atheni Ytti*, 
^ Phikm. PaMs., Socilus.H^.^Acad«Im{t Se* Betl^pu ctRegiTanrin. CmnhBsp. 1109 

PicmdUly. ' < ■ ■, . . .. .»■' , a > ,4 

1882* Feb^ 2.;, \ Gravatit, William^ Esq. Pa3fHaineiKt*stlreet„( \ ‘ h ,i ^ ■'! 

1839.Aprkd8. Graves; [John Whombs, uBiq*/ MA^f M.R'JSX*'’ Poar-dMuf 
1 SomerseUbouse. . 



IHiLOWS OFlim^Sil^IETV. 


outfit Blaethn. 

1850. June 6. 
18 a 3 .Fd».e. 
IBSS. Beb.Ji4. 
1807. Mar. 5. 

1838. Feb. 7. 
1860. June 10. 
1841. Apr. 29. 

18.31. Apr. 10. 
1 806. May 1. 

1810. Nov. 26. 

1839. Jvmc20. 
1830. iliac 10. 

1839. Mar. 7. 
l^ia Jan. 15. 

1827. May 2-t. 

1811. Apr. 18. 
1820. Apr. 27. 

1832. April 5. 


1827. Not.22. 
1847. Apr. 22. 
1821. Mar. 8. 

1839. May 30. 


1808. Jan. 14i 

ISaa Jan. 17. 
1»13. Aprils 

1888. Jan. 18. 
leS^ApriSOu 


^5' 


P. 


t Qmrn, M.D.'M.Ra 

fi€n*i^are)Sh^ -i'-i , -’v >■ t .m/s, TfVM 

ijTliyp Eidwurdjii 'R;R.O*S* l^pi Nat. 

Lync. Rom», Sc. Nat. Philad. et Hist. N^t. Bbstbfi. Socius* Bntish Museum, 
Greeni Joacph Heibrjr> Esq*, Pro^bssor bf Antttotsy %b thb RbydL AcadbAny/i’.diSi 
Prcs. R. OoU. Sufgbbiis 6f En^and. Bamei, ‘ ^ ' f { I 

Greenough, George Bellas, E.L.S. F.G.S. iil.RA.S. t^rove-houki ndgsAH^ 
parL >' - < i,' ■ i 


Greig, Woronzow, Esqv, M.A. BiJnr€y46dgey LeMetk, ; ; > 

Gitsswell, Rev. RicKatd,' M.A. Wsf^ester Volk^ei Oaf&f4, , , ■ 

t Grey, Thomas Philip, Earl de, K.G. K.P. 4 St, James'^ s-sqmre 5 Wrest park-- • 
SUsse^ Bedfordshire t und StweBey Royuly YorksMre. ‘ i * 

t Griffith, Edward, Esq. ^ Nottmgh0m*ierrace, Mdrplehme. ' i ^ ^ 

P. Griffitha, John, Esq. ^ ‘ 1 } 

R. P. Grove, William Robert, Esq., M.A. Ph.D., Acad. Reg., Tauriii., et Soc. Phil/ i^uslli 
Coiresp, Siddons^housB, Upper Baker-strSet i md 4 ffare-courti Templk ' ' ' 
Guest, Edwin, Esq. 4 Khtfs-heneh-walk, Temple, '• ^ ' 

Guest, Bir Josiah John^ Bart. F.G.S. 8 Spring-gardens i Dowlais Iron^iadrkitl 
Glamorganshire ; and Conford^ Dorsetshire, 

Gulliver, George, Esq. Boyal Regiment of Horse Guards, ' ^ 

Guruey, Htuiton, Esq., P.S.A. M.R.S.L. 9 St, James^s-sgnare ; and Keswidk-hk^i 


P. 


near Norwich. 

Guthrie, George James, Esq. 4 Berkeley -street , Piccadilly, 
t Haddington, Right Hon. Thomas, Earl of, K.P. Tyningham-castle, Dunbar, 

* Plall, Sir John, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 63 Loumdes-sgnare ; and Dungloss^ 
Haddingtonshire, ■ 

Hall, Marshall, M.D. F.R.S.E. Coll. Reg. Medv Socius, Acad. Sc. Reg. ^Bml^i 
Socius, Acad. Nat. Med. Paris. Adsoclhs Extraneus, Soc. Imp. et Reg; Mhdi 
Vienn., Reg. Havn. Bruk. Rotterod.,Socc.Med. Dresd. Massach. Philad. SoctuBi 
14 ManchesteT’^quate, ‘ ; ! > > 

Hall, Thomas Henry, Esq., M.A. 49 Tavistoek^quare, 
t Hall, Wiliiam Hutcheson, Esq., Capt. R.N. Sh^hourne-lodgey Tunbridge, ' ' 

Hallam, Henry, Esq*^ MA. Trust. Brit. Mus* V;PJS*A.' F.G.S, F.11.A.S. M.R.S.L. 
Instit. Nat. Sc. Paris. Socius. 24 Wilton^crescent^ Knightsbridge. 
t Halliwell, James Orchard, ' Esq., Hon. M.R.1.A F.SAX. & E. F.R.A.S^ Hbfi« 
M.R.S.L. Socc« Nat. Antiq. Franc., Reg. Antiq* Septen* Hafn., Efhn<d. PaHs;j 
Geogr. Parts., Asiatic. Paris;^ Corresp. Avenue^dge^ Drixton-hill, ’ ^ ‘ 

Hamilton and Brandon, Alexandm*, Duke of, K.G. F.SA. 12 Portman-square ; and 
Hamilt(m^palaoe, Latiarkshire, ‘ ^ 

/ Hamilton, Rev. Hj PSrr, M.A* FXI.S. F.R.A.8; WeOkRectory, 'near Ripon, 

I I Hamilton, Williamr Rtehard, Esq., F*S.A. V.P. R.S.L. Trust. Brit. Mus., Acad. 

Reg. Sc. Berolin. Socius Honor. 12 Boltm^'tcw^ May-fair, 
t Hansler, Sir John Jaeoby Knt^ F.8.A. %Westhn^fU^street;Hyde-parU-garieks, '^ 
^ .Haroourt, Rev.'Wl VenaditU Vernon, M.A. Hou.* M.RJA* F.G.S. t^eMrakley Mrih* 


York, 
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Date fiI«etioii. 


1888; Aprils. 


1831. Dec. 8. 

‘ 

1817. Feb. 25. 


1839. Jan. 17. 


1823. May 29. 


1814. Apr. 18. 

R.P 

1835. PA. 5. 


1831. Jnne 2. 

c.r 

1845. Mby fe. 


1825. Feb. 17.1 


1835. April 2. 


1827. May 24. 

p. 

1812. Jan. 9. 


1834. Dec. 18. 


1821. May 24. 


1791. Mays. 


1830. JunelO. 


18;i5. Nov. 19. 


1814. Mar. 8. 


1818. May 28. 


1843. Feb. 2. 


1846. Apr. 23. 


1834. Apr. 10. 


1840. Feb. 27. 


1813. May 27.1 

C.R. 

p. 


FELLOWS OF TfiE SOGIEtt. {Ufev. 18 ^;) 

t ’ Hardwick, J6hfi, Esq., D.C.L. t UUter-tertacei Re^ehi*i-park, 

Hardwick, Philip, Esq., E.A. F.S.A. 60 Rus^efl-square, 

Hardwick®, Charles Phil^, Earl 6f. Wmpole^haU, Afrin^ion, Cambridge* 
t Hardy, Peter, Esq. ^ Brmewick-^iquare, ^ 

Harford, J^hn Scandret, Esq., D.C.L. BriatbL 

. t Hai^reave, Charles Jiimes, Esq., B.L. Incumbered Eetate^ Commission, DuHm* 
t Harris, J^ohti Greathed, Esq., M.A.' 25 Chester -^street* 

• Harris, Sir WiHiam Snow, Knt. fVindsor Villas, Plymouth, 

f Hartiifoti, Thomas Charles, Esq. 81 York-terrace, Regenfs^patk, 

Harvey, Henry, Esq., F.R.A.S. 59 Regency-square, Brighton. 
t Harvey, Major-General Sir Robert John, C.B. K.T.S. K.S.B. F.S.A. United Setekt 
Chth ; and Mousekotd-home, near Norttdck, 
t Harwood, John, M.D. F.L.S. St. Leonardos, Hastings. 

Hasted, Rev. Henry, M.A. F.L.S. Bury, Suffolk, 

Hawkins, Bissett, M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. 2S Great Marlborough-etreet. 

* Hawkins, Edward, Esq., F.S.A. F.L.S. British Museum. 

Hawkins, John, Esq. 

Hawkins, John Heyw-tiod, Esq., M.A. F.G.S. Reform Club ; and Bignor-park, 
Petworth, Sussex. 

t Hawkins, Rev, William, B.L. M.A. 23 Great Marlbarmgh-street. 

Hay, Robert William, Esq., F.S.A. Blechynden-terrace, Southampton. ^ 

^ Heath, George Cranford, Esq. Cambridge. 
f Heath, John Benjamin, Esq., F.S.A. 66 RusselUsquare, 

Henry, Thomas Hetherington, Esq. Brick-lane, Spitalfields. 

Henry, William Charles, M.D. Haffield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire.) 
t Henwood, William Jory, Esq. The Orchard, near Penj^ance. 

I Herschel, Sir John Frederick William, Bart., D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S.E. Hon. M.R.I.A. 
F.G.S, M.C.P.S, Instit. Nat. Sc. Paris. Corresp. — Acadd. Imp. Sc. Petrop,, 


1848. April 6. 

1843. Jan. 19. 

1839. Feb. 7. 

1820, Mar.23. 

1889, Jan. 10. f 
1809. Dec. 21. 

1814. May 19. 

1811. June27, 

1841. Feb. 18. R. P. 


1881. Apr.^14. 


Reg, Berol., Taurin. Neap, et Brux. ; Socc. Reg. Getting., Hafn. ct Harl. : 
Acadd. Lync. Romae^ Patav., Bonon., Panorm., Gioen. Catan. et Divion. ex 
intim., Socc. Philom. Paris., Ital. Mut., Helvet., Socius. 32 Harley-street ; 
and Collingwood, near Hawkhurst, Kent, 

Heygate, James, M.D. College-house, Derby. 

Hey wood. Sir Benjamin, Bart. 9 Hyde-park-gardens ; and Claremont, Man- 
chester. 

Hey wood, James, Esq., F.S.A. Athenesum Club. 

Higman, Rev. John Philip, M.A. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. Rectory, Fakenham, NarfoBc. 

Hilton, John, Esq, 10 New Broad-street. 

Hoare, Charles, Esq., F.S.A. 37 Fleet-sireet. 

Hobhonse, Right Hon. Sir John Cam, Bart, M.A. 42 Berkeley- square. 

Hoblyn, Thomas, Esq,, F.L.S. White Barns, Bwdingford, Herts. 

Hodgkinson, Eaton, Esq., F.G.S. M.R.l.A. Hon. M.R.I.B.A. Preaidetot of theLit. 
end Phil, Soc. Manchester, Professor of the Meohanical PrinciplesofEnginocKr- 
ing, Universit}^ College, London, li: Balford-erescenit Manchester. 

Hodgson, Joseph, Esq. We8tkouhie4^aoe§ H^doisark* i 



fjsw^QWS Qf'.ffHSHS.Qfipify, mmMm 


A? , 

n*t« of Election. 

, ' 1 1 ) /. I / r 

1839.June20. t M.A. F.L.8. >E‘.iC.p^ MfRS.)[,.,«pi|^ec.R.G(.gW .I?? 

bmir^hrwialk^ fmer Temple, ; un^ ^oc^fai^pon-Tees. ^ ^ i | 

1 S37 . Jaa;19. . Holland, Churlpaj, ;D. Uadb^stQ^. H^Uy fynkridffpf v ? r i R i 

1815. Jan. 19. Holland, Henry, M,D, F.G,S* C<dl Reg. Med. 

1826. Feb. 2. Holman* Jam€«> F>q., , j/ 

1 B25v Apr.i2L ^ F . Home, ^ir Kyerard, Bant, Capt, dl*N. Ii8.A. , >4; Qt^ert Anpe-^ir^et^^ »: , j . hi 

1 8 13. Dec. 7 . Hood, Cliarlea, Ksq.* F.ll EarMreeiy BlafihJricij:^ ,* fmd Camberwell, \ . <> ^ 

1817. Apr. 22. Hooker, Joseph Dalton, M.I). Am. , . .t ' 

1812. Jan. 9. Hooker, Sir WUliam Jacksop, K.li U^D, H<^n. M.R.J.A* F.S.A. FX^Si/F’^. 

I Aead. Cays. Nat. Cur. Sodins. WeH-parki Keto, ' . . v* 

1834. J«ne5. t Hpj>e, Rev. Frederick William, Al.A* F-H.S. 56 f/pper ^e^mmtr-sireH, , ; , ;,4 . 
1837. June 1. F. f Hopkins, William, Bsq., M.A. FUzwilliam-'^iTeet^ Carl^bridge. 

1811. May 20. Hopjms, Rev. John, LL.D. Ph.1). Professor of Philosophy and .Logw^ HldveriRy 

College, London, 39 Ccmdenirsireety Camdeni^town^ ; , : . j *. ; 

1834, Fch. 6. Horne, Jainea, Esq. Chjdiani’ common. ^ i 

1813. Nov. 11. 1*. Horner, Leonard, Esq., F.H.8.E. 8oc. Sc. Harlem. I^pcius, Bivermedfirff^mpip^- 

wick. ; ; , M' ' r ■' I 

J 828. Jan. 10, it Horsfield, Thomas, M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S. M.ILA.S. Acad. Caes. Nat.. tCpr. »Soma|. 

21 Dawmhire-hUl, Hampstead. 

1813. May 25. P. Hoskins, Sanmel Elliott, M.D. Ouermey. ’ ; ’ < v 

1821. ISIar. H. P. Howard, Luke, Esq, Bnice-grove^ Totteniiam ; and Ackamrth’Villay PowteftUcU s 
1831. Apr. 10. Hudson, Robert, Esq,, F.G.S. P’.L.S. Cdaphanh-comnnon, . < ; 

1818. Jan. 8. Hume, Joseph, Esq. GHryansiatie-sguare, » -i f * 

1819. Nov. 1 1. Hunt, Rev. George, M.A, F.S^V. Effp Bufkhm4» near Plymouth. , ‘ - , 

1837. Apr. G. f Hunter, Robert, Esq., P’.G.S. F.B.X JUj/hpate^ . , . . , f } 

1829. Mar. 19. Hutchinson, Lieut-CViloncl George, Eil.C. Retig. Engineers. Vallombra^a^iia^ 

' Cheltenham. , • i * , ' 

1814. Feh. 29. t Hyctt, IVilliam Henry, Esq, Famm4HPt>liou.^e, P^\nmick, 

183H. May 31. Hyuiers, Rev, John, D.I). Ht. John's College, Cambridge. 

1850. Juik G. jt Ibl>etfion, Captain L. L. B., K.R.E, F.G.S. GUfton-lwusey Old Brompton. 

1813. Mar. 4 | laglis, Sir Robert Harry, Bart., D.C.L. Trust. Brit. Mus. V.P.S.A. F.R,A.S. 

I 7 Bedford-sguojte. 

1807. Apr. 23. I Jacob, AVilliam, E»q., lustit, ISc. Paris, Gorreap, ^ Cadpgan-place,Bloam-strmt. 
1845. Apr. 3. jt .Jackson, Colonel Julian, Coleshill^street , PMko, <, , 

1848. June 9. t James, Henry, Capt. H.E. M.R.l.A. F.G.S.S.L,&D. ^0 NQrfolk*cre8centy Hyde- 
park. . - ' ' ■ ' 

1826^ May 25. Jameaon, R(>bdrt, Esq,, Regina Professpr of Natural Edinburgh, F.BkSkE. 

Hon. M.U.I.A. F.LiS^ F.G.S. Acad. Reg, Ne^*: Socc. Reg. Sc. Dim.* 
Imp. Hi.st. Nat Mode., Hist Nat Vetij. et Paris., Phihim. Paris.^ Ainef»lPhila<|., 
Phil, eb Hist Nov«-Ebor.5 Socius.-rfAc^* Reg, Sc* ? Berol. Cormpt/ BHHa- 
burgh. - * ■ • • ■ • • * ' < . i • / ' ' ■ l I 

ld4P, Jim. 7;' t Jeflfci^yls; Julius, Eiq.' = 25 Ay Mor/oik-cresemt, Myde^ht . » m R f 

1840,. A^)r, 2. . t Jeffwsyu* J6hn Gwyu, E»q.i FJUS* Nartom near Bmmsea. 

1841. Feb. 18. ' t Jeukim^ Sir RlcliJard, GXiB.i .Maet India Home J mi Bickton-hall^ Shreufsbury. 

1 838. Mar. 15. t JwviflV TBopia* Bsq-v Mtjw. E,^*QdB< *y ^L*B. Ff 6^6* iF .Ri A.S.; ; 4/ IhffmWifi i 

c 



18 

IMe of BlMtion. 


FELLOWS 0? WHE SOQffiWv tiimim:) 


1B42. May 5. f Jesse, John, Esq., F,R.A.S. F.L.Si Frod^ham^ Qheahire. ' . ; > 

l^. Mar.IOf t Johnson, C^thbeit William, Esq. 14 Gr^^s-dnfhagnare* ^ 

1836. Mar. 10. P. f Johnson, Edward John, Esq. Captain R*N« IB Clernmfs-'inn, 

1838. Jan. 18. Johnson, Rev. George Heniy Sacheverell, M.A. Professor of Moral Fhiloai^hy itk 

the University of Oxford. Osiford, f . » 

1846, Apr. 80. t Johnson, Percival Norton, Esq., F^G.S. 44 BmaeU-aqmre; and Ward-house, 
Tavistoidc. 

1843. June 5. Johnston, Alexander Robert, Esq. 

1837^. June 16. Johnston, James F. W., Esq., M.A. F.R.S. Ed, Professor of Chemistry and Mine* 
ralogy in the University of Durham. Durham, 

1850. June 6. P. t Jones, Charles Handfield, M.D, CokMU-h(m$e, HighwoHh, Berks, 

1846. Apr. 30. P. Jones, Henry Bence, M.A. M.D. CoU. Reg. Mod. Socius. 30 Lower Grosvenor* 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

1835. June 4. P. t Jones, Thomas, Esq., F.R.A.S. 4 Rupert-streei, 

1844. Mar. 21. t Jones, Thomas Rymer, Esq., Professor of Comparative Anatomy, King’s College. 

St, AmU-hUl, Wandsworth, 

1840. Apr. 30. P. t Jones, Thomas Wharton, Esq. 35 George-street, Hanmer-square, 

1850. June 6. P. Joule, James P., Esq. Manchester, 

1840. June 7. R. P.t Kane, Sir Robert, M.D. M.R.I.A. Principal of the Royal College of Cork. 51 Ste- 
phen^B-green, Dub/m, 

1840. Nov. 19. Kater, Edward, Esq., F.G.S. M.R«I.A. Mexborough, Yorkshire ; and Athermam 

Club, 

1846. Feb. 26. t Kay, Joseph Henry, Commander R.N. 

1838. Doc. C. t Kelland, Rev. Philip, M.A. F.R.S.E. M.C.P.S. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Wardie, near Edinburgh, 

1822. Mar. 28. P. Kidd, John, M.D, Regius Professor of Medicine, and Aldrich’s Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Oxford, F.L.S. F.G.S. ColL Reg. Med. Socius. Oxford, 

1834, Dec. 18. C. P. Kiernan, Francis, Esq. 30 Manchester-street, Mancltester-sqvare. 

1824. Feb. 26. King, Philip Parker, Esq. Captain R.N. FX.S, Dtmheved, New South Wales, 

1830. Mar. 4. Knowles, Sir Francis Charles, Bart. M.A. 8 Beaumont-street, Poriland^pLace, 

1810. Jan. 18. F. * Konig, Charles, Esq., K.H. Hon, M.RJ.A. Acad. Rt^, Sc. Monach. Socius. — 

Acad. Imp. Sc. Petrop., et Soc. Reg, GotUng. Corresp. — Soc. Irapr Hist. 
Nat. Mosc. Socius, — Acad. Panorm., et Soc. Veterav., Sodalis. British 
Museum, 

1843. Nov. 23. Laing, Rev. David. 62 Mornmgton-road, Regent^ Shpark, 

1845. Dec. 19. t Lankester, Edwin, M.D. F,L.S. 22 Old Burling ton-street, 

1811. April 4. Lansdowne, Henry, Marquis of, K.G. D.C.L. Trust. Brit. Mus. M.R.S.L^ ,52 

Berkeley square ; and Bowood-park, Wiltshire, 

1844. May 16. Larcom, Thomas Aiskew, Capt. 11.E. 

1849. June 7. t Lassell, William, Esq,, F.R.A.S, F.R.S.E, and Soc. Philomath. Paras. Starfield, 
Liverpool, 

1848. June 9. t Latham, Robert Gordon, M.D. lion. Mem. EtbnoL Soc. New York, j 29 Upqprr: 

Southwick-street, Oxford-terrace ; and Old White-house Lodge, Holbeach, Lin- 
, tolnshire, ; 

1813. Nov. 11. Lawrence, William, Esq* \BWhiUhallrplace. 



FELLOWS Of 4?HE' SOCte-Pir. Wstt.) 


Date of Eleetion. 


1840.’May21. 
1815. Apr. 13. 


1843. May 11‘. 
1831. Feb. 21. 


1830. Mar.25. 

1849. June 7. 
1820. Nw. 16. 

P. 

1848. June 9. 
1817. June 12. 
1822. May 23. 


1836; May 3. 
1846. June 18. 
1811. Mar. 7. 
1828. Jan. 17. 


1832. Feb. 2. 
1836. Fob. 1. 
1818. Mar. 12. 

P. 

1830. Mar. 11. 

P. ’ 

1834. Apr. 10. 
1836. Jan. 21. 
1838. Feb. 22. 
1850. June, 13. 


1810. July 5. 
1841. Nov. 25. 


1834. Dec. 18. 
1829. Jan. 15. 

R.P. 

1826.F<!b.2. 
1826. Apr. 13. 
1840. Apr. 30. 

II.P. 

1849. Nov. 22. 
1816. Mar. 14. 


1827. Junel4. 



FELLOWS Of 4?HE' eocte-Pir. im.) is 

. ; .7r - r-f J'’ 

Lawson, Hehry^ lisq; 7 ^^ddwHe^crisBeenti Both. * ' 

Leakey Lieut-Oolonel William Martin, M.R.S.L. Aoad. Ileg. Sc. B^bl.^^So^jitii 
Hono^., Instit. Nat Paris. Ck>rreap. 50 

Le Couteur, Ck)l6ii©I John. Belle^wie^ Jersey* ■ 

Lee, John, LL.D. F .8. A. P.R.A.S. 5 CbUege^ Doeftiits^^tommons; etnd HartweU^home^ 
neor Aylesbury^ Butkinghamahire, ' t; 

Lee, Robert, M.D, Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. 4 Scevilh*row. 

Leeson, Henry Beaumont, M.A. M.D. V.P.C.S. OblL Reg. Med. Socitts. 

Lefevre, John Oeorge Shaiw, Esq., M.A; Vice-Chancellor of the Univchrsity^bif Lbfil 
don. e Old' Palaee^yard. 

Lefroy, John Henry, Capt. R.A. • * 

Lcgh, Thomas, Esq., D.C.L. Lyme^purk^ Chtshire* J . / 

Lemon, Sir Charles, Bart. 46 Charles-atreet, Berkeley-^square ; and (farclevOy near 
Falmouth^ Cornwall* * « - • ?> 

It Lewis, Thomas Locke, Esq. Capt. R.E. F.C.S. Ibeliky^tottagey Exeter. ^ ^ 
t Liddell, Sir John, M.D. Royal Hospital^ Greenmck, 

Lincoln, John Kaye, Lord Bishop of. Palace, near Lincohii *' 

|t Lindley, John, Phil. D. F.L.S. Acad, Reg. Berol. Coitesp. ; Acad. C®b. Nat: 

Socc. Physiogr. Lund., Linn. Holm., Socius.— Soc. Batav. Sc., Lyc. Na4i ffiiftl 
Nov.-Ebor., Socius Honor. — Prof. Bot. Univ. Coll. Lond. 21 RegenUetreet* 
Lister; Joseph Jackson, Esq. Upton, Essex. ' ' 

Llewelyn, John Dillwyn, Esq., F.L,S. Pennllegare, Glamorgan, 

Lloyd, Edward, Esq. Captain R.N. Cheltenham. ! 

Lloyd, Lieut.-Col. John Augustus, Surveyor-General, F.S. A. F.R.G.S. A8Scidia!(ie4f 
Inst. Civ. Eng. F.R.S.A. & 8. and R:S. Arts & Sci. Mauritius. 1 . 
terrace, V^ictoria-road, Kensington ; and Athenxnm* 

Lloyd, Rev. William Forster, M.A. Missenden, Bucks, 

Lloyd, Rev. Humphrey, D.D. M.R.l.A. thtbUn. 

Locke, Joseph, Esq. 6 Chesfer^terrace, Regent^ s^park, 

Londesborough, The Right. Hon. Lord. PicckdiUyderrace, ' “ " ' 

Lonsdale, William, Earl of. 14 Carlton-terraoe ; and Lowtker-castle, Hear 'Peni/^l 
Lovelace, William, Earl of. East Horseley-park, R^ley, Surrey ; atu( Ashleycombe, 
Porlock, Somerset, 

Lowe, George, Esq. 39 Einsbury-circus. 

Lubbock, Sir John William, Bart. MJl. F.LiS. P.R.A:S. M.R.A.S. 23 St. Jimaeihi’* 
place ; and High Elms, Famhorougk, Kent. ' ‘ ‘ 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Knt. M.A. F.L.S. P.G.S. 11 Harley-street, CaveneksKsyudrk. 
Lyndhiirst, John Slbgleton, Lord, D.C.L. 25 George-sireet, Hanover-^qttare, 
Lyttelton, George William, Lord. 38 St. Jame^s-plaee ; md^Hagiey^park, netSnl 
Slmerbridge, fVorcesiershire. . - > - ^ 

Macaulay, Right Hon. Thomas Babington. 77te Albany* 

MacGrigor, Sir Jamc^, Bart., K.T.S. F.R.S.E. Coll: Reg. Med. Socius. 3 Harthy^ 
' streets ■ 

Mackinnon, William Alexander, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. F.G.S. 4 Hyde-park-place : 
and Nevdon-park, Lymin^hn, Haittei ; ' ^ 

c 2 


^ r> ; 
t v>. . 



FELliOWS * 


2tt 

]>ate of Election. 

1831 ."Bee. 8. V. 

1839. May 30. 

1838. Apr. 5. 

1848. June 9. 

1832: Feb. 

1817. June 12. ' 

1819. June 21. 
1837.'Mar.'22; 

1817*. Apr. IB. 

1889. Apr. 18. 

1829. May 28. 

1821. June 28. 

■ 1831. May 12. 
m9.Jttnc21. ' 

1823 . Jan. 20. 

1823. Nov. 24. II.F. 


1836. Jan. 28. 
1810. Mar. 28. 

1845. Feb. 13. 
1823. Nov.27. 

1846. Feb. 19. 

1832. Feb. 2. 

1829. Feb. 26. 
1827. Mar. I. 

1833. June 4. 
1841. Jan. l l. 
1817. May 15. ' 

1843. Mar. 9. 
1843. Mar. 30. 
1850. June 8. F. 
1845. Feb. C. P. 


1838. Feb. 8. 
1836. Mar. 3. 


Maijlear, Th6mas, E.RlA/S. AatK>iion»6r Royal* Cap^^ oC^Good 

Hope* ' ' ■ ‘ *■ ' ' ■ ' ^ '*;-i . >1; '■ ' ; ' 1 ) . 1 

t Mackmurdo, Gilbert WakeMd> HoapMl ; nnd j 'Nm JSroad^ 

sired. ‘ ' \ '* . * 4 -' ; ^ ... . 

t Macneill, Sir John, F.R.A.S* M.R.I.A. 28 Ruilantl^s^^re^ Duilin, 
t Al®WilIiam, James OttnistOTi, M. 11. M TrvkUy'-Jsqfi^m'tj Tmtf^ ; . 

f Madden, Sir Frederick, K.H. Hon. M.R.I.A. 8oc. Reg. Antiij; Sopten. Hafk Sodua. 
British Museum. 

Maddy, Rev. John, D.D. F.S.A. F.R.AaS. ^ ^omertcium^ St Edfhum^iS* l . 
Magrath, Sir George, K,H. M.D. M*R.1.A- F.US. F.G-S. ‘ Plymouth. 
t Mahon, Philip Henry, Viscevunt, H.O.L’. PkBsioEjiT Soci Ai^Tia. 41 'Grasuenur-^ 
place ; and Chevening-placey Kent 

t Maitland, Jolm Gorham, liJsq., M.A. 5tt Guildjvrd-strmtf Ru^selUstjuare. ■; 
t Maitland, llev. Samuel Roffy, D.D. F.S.A. Gioneesler, 

Maitland, Ebenezer Fuller, Esq., F.S.A. Purk^late^ Hmiey-on-TluimeSyQitfyrd-* 
shire. 

♦ Majeiidie, Ashhurst, Esq., F.G.S. Hedmg^kam-ciistley Castie Hedinghami Essex. 
Maub}’, George William, Esq. Yarmoutfi. 

t Manchester, James Prince Lee, Lord* Bishop of, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. F.C.P.S. Arch. Inst. 
Rom. Corr. Soc. Palace^ Manchester. 

Mahgles, James, Capt. R.N. C(» Camhtidgt-terracc^ Edgware-road. 

Mantell, Gideon Algenion, LIaD. F,L.S. F.G.S. CoU. Reg. Med. Socius, Soc. 
Philotn. Paris. Corresp. Acadd. Philad. et Connect., Socius Honor. 19 Chest vr-^ 
square^ Pimlico. 

Marcet, Francis, Esq. Genera. 

Markland, Janies Heyt^’oOd, Esq., F.S .A. Bath. 

Martin, James Ranald, Esq,, F.R.M. & C^. M.R.A^S. 71 Crosmmr^street. 
Maskelyne, Anthony Merviti Story, Esq., M;A. JluHsetGdoivnJiouse^ Su'ihdon. 
t Matheson, James, Esq. Clevekind^row, 

Mauley, William Frauds Spencer, Lord de. 21 St. James^s-placr ; amt Van/ord* 
house, near f^ imborne, Dorset . 

Maxwell, Sir John, Bart. Pollock^ RenfremUire^ 
t Mayo, Rev. Charles, B.D. F.S.A. Colesgrove, near Vheshunt, Hertfordshire. 
t Mayo, Thomas, M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. 56 Wimpole^street. 
t Melvill, James Cosino, Esq. East India iRjstse. ' 

Alclviile, Robert, Viscount, K.T. F.R.A.Si 3 Si*merset^plare ; and MelvUte-cwd^} 

, Edinburgh. 

t Miers, John, Esq., P.L.S, Temple Lod^, HuTtmersmith. 

1 1 Miller, Joseph, Esq. Monaslery-cottage, Eastlndichroud. 
f Miller, J. F., Esq.' Wheiehttven^ J ;l i ; . „ 

Miller, XVilliam Allen, M.D. Professor of Ghemistfry, Ring’* College, London. 

Wkg’s College. 'i ; ^ - ! r 

Miller, William Hallows, Esq. M.A. Prbfcssor of Mineralogy. Car^rjflfftei) ^ 

Minto, Gilbert Elliot Murray Rynyottioundy Earlf of, G*CXB.; F.U.Af^S,,, 
castle, Roithntghsldre. ♦ ‘ ' IE • > . . { • ■ j 



Dftte of Election. 

1 ^.¥o». 26 .' 
lfM.l.Apr.29. 
1846. Feb. 13. 
1830. June 16. 

18,35. Apr. 2. 
18Jfi. Feb. 26. 

1827. Feb. ». 
1835. April 2. 
1882. Feb. 2. 

1812. Mar. 3. 

18.81. Mar. 10. 
18:19. Feb. 7. 
1830. Feb. 18. 

1822. Dec. 5. 

1 820. Ajiril 0. 


1820. Mur. 10. 
1820. May 18. 
1810, June 18. 

1816. Jan. 16. 
1810. Mar. 20. 


1833. Feb. 7. 
1812. Dec. 15. 
1830. May 27. 

1818. Apr. y. 

1826. Feb. 2. 

1818. June 9. 
1835. Jane 4. 
l824.'M8r; 4. 

1819. Feb. 25. 


PBLIjOWS of OTB >80CaBTyf (Wwr. 

f . 

Moleawotth, Sir WilUam, Bart. 1 

t Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas, Lord, F.S.A. 7 PurMreeU Wettmimter. 

t Mooteithi Major-Ocneral ^ 

Montefiore, Sir Moses, Bart. 7 Grosvenor-gate, Parh4anep and Easl-Cliff Lodge, 

Ramsgate* , ' , . , '‘'V'J 

t Moore, George, jBsq.,rF.S. A. F.L.Sa {^4^ LincoWs-inurJieldsM. 'r 'i 

t Moore, Mqor John Arthur, F.S Jl. Si Ptark-er.mgni, Portlundrplacf ; and 
cottage, Thames Litton. 

Moreau, Cesar, Esq., Acadd. Reg. Dlvion., Burd., et, MasiL, ^oqius. Farts. , ^ ^ , 
t Morgan, Arthur, Esq. 26 Nm Bridge-street, Bltt<difmks. , . ' i " ; 

t Morgan, Octavius S., Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 9 Patt-maUj and Tredeger^ark,M(Wfim^^ 

t MorilonrMajor-General Sir William, K.O.B. F.RB.E. OrkntaUUib ; and Jfi. 
Savllle^row. ' 

Morris, John Carnac, Esq. \0 Mamfield^street, Portland place. ^ i . 

P. t Moseley, Uev. Henry, M.A. Wandsworth. 

Moss, Joseph W'illiam, M.B, T/te Manor-lwme, Upfon-Biekop, near Rosa, 
fordshire. . . 

Mudge, Rich. Zaebariah, Lieut.-Col. B.E. Beechu'oqd, Bes’on- 

C. Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey— V ice-Pbesihest-— tiC.St.S. M.A. F.G.S. 

F.L.S. &c., Hon. Mem. R.SXd. R.I. Ac., Cam. I’biL Soc. and lmp.,Gepg, 
Soc. Petersb., Acad. Imp. Sc. Petrop. Soc. Reg. ScL Hatii., Acad. Arntg. Ajr^, 
et Sc. Boat, Socius, lust. Nat. Sc. Paris, ct Acad. Reg. Taurin. et BeroUn. 
Corresp., et Soc. Imp. Sc. Nat. Hist. Mosq. Socius, &c. &c. 16 Belgrave- 


11. P. 


square. • ' ’ 

My Ine, William Chadwell, Esq., F.R.A.S. New-River-head. ' , . . 

* Napier, Henry, Esq., Capt. R.N. Cadogan-place. i. ;i '’ 

t Nurrien, John, Esq., F.HA.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Milit#^ 
College, Sandhurst. Sandhurst. 

Neilson, James B., Esq. Glasgow. 

t Newport, George, Esq., F.L.S. r.R.C.S. Soc. Philom. Paris. Corresp. Hon. 
For. Mem. Am. Agri. Assoc. New York. 49 ^ambridge-street, Hyde-park-, 

square. ' , ^ ^ 

t Nolan, Rev. Frederick, LL.D. M.R.SX. PriUleweU, Eases;. 

Norfolk, Henry George, Duke of, K.G. St. James’.sijuare-, and Armidel-castk. ^ 

Northampton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne, Marquis of. F.SX Hon. M.R.1.A FX,S. 

F.G.S. 145 Piccadilly ; and Castle Ashby, Nortkamfiton. 

Northumberland, Algernon, Duke of. P.S.A. Iffirthuoiberland-houses and Ain. 

nnck~easiie. ' ' . '■'.J', , . „ j 

t Ogle, James Adey, M.D. F.R.AS. ColL Reg. Med. Bocm,r Lbrd Licbfi^d s, and 

' Aldrich^s Professor of Medioioe. Orjord. , ; 

t Oldham, Thomas, Esq., M.A. M.R.I.A. Wmity PqUege, DMh>. . 

Oliveira Benjanrin, Esq. 8 

Orfordi Horatio, Eari oL WIMdsavAi d»dW^t’dtrpt^,Eorfolk, „ , , . 

Ormerod, George, Esq., D.C.L. F.SA,. F.G.S. .Sedbury-park, Gloucesterslwe. 



FEaJW)WS 
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Data of Election. 

1843.Mar.l6. f O’Shaughnwy, William Brooke, Esq,, M^D, Calputi^ , i « r : 

1838. May 3. P- Outram, Sir Benjamin Fonaec^ MJ>,iPiR.0.g. 1 

18, R. P. Owen, Richard, Esq., M.D. EL.D. F.L,8* F.G,S, V.P^^^f.'Humteinan Prefer 

Anatomy and Physiology, Fdlow and Cona^a^.of the Maseum of the Royal 
. College of Surgeons of Englmid. Hon. Fellow of the Boysl Coll, of Sutgeona 
of Ireland. Hon. M.R.S.Ed., Instit Sc. Paris. Cqrresp., Acadd. Imp. Sclent. 
tVindob., et Petrop., Sqc. Imp* Sc. Nat. Hist. Mosq*. Socius.-— AcadA 
Scient. BeroL, ct Taurin., Madrid., Holm., Mouach.^ i Neapol., Bru^eljL iesfc 
Bonpn., Instit. Reg. Sc. Amstelod*, Socc. Reg* Sc. Hiifu4, et Upsal.^ Acad. ^.i 
Societ. Philomath. Paris, Corre^., Imp* Gcor, Fioreiit., Socc. Sc. Harlem., Tra- 
jeetin., Phys. et Hist Nat Gepev., Acadd. lyno. Romse, Patav., Panoesii^ 
Gioen. Socc. Nat. Sorutat Beroiin., Wetter., Philad, ,N<w.-Ebor., Boat., Acad. 
Reg. Med. Paris. Soc. Imp. et Reg. Med. Vindob^ Adsocius Extraneus, Hoyai 
College of Surgeone^ IAncoln%inn~fields. 

184^ Pec. 18. t O^tford, Samuel Wilberforce, Lord Bishop of. 61 Entoinrplaee. 

1821. Nov. 15. P. Palgravc, Sir Francis, KJL Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. Roll^^gi^rdf 
Chancery-lane ; and Hampstead^green, 

1821.1une21. ^ Paris, John Ayrton, M.D., President of the Royal College of PhyuciaQS. 

27 Dover-streeL 

1824. Mar, 4. P, Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H. F.G.S. 5 Gloueestcr^piace, Portman-square. 

1815. June 1* i Parker, Thomas Lister, Esq., F.S.A. Mount^steeeU 

1812. Feb. 20., P. Pany, Charles Henry, M.D. 5 B^lgrave^place^ Brighton* 

1821. Feb. 15. P. Parry, Sir William Edward, Knt. D*C.L. Capt R.N* Hon. M.R.LA, F.R.A.S. Acad. 

Imp. Sc. Petrop. Soeius, Inst. Reg. Sc. Paris. Corresp. Superintendent nf 
Haslar Hospital^ Gosport, 

1837. Feb. 23. t Partridge, Richard, E.sq. 17 New-stryeeif Spring-gardens, 

1816. Mar. 7. Pasley, Major-General Sir Charles William, R.E. C.B. F.R.A.S. F.G.S. 12 Norfolk'- 

<n^6scenty Hy de-park., 

1818. Jan. 29. Peacock, Very Rev. Geoige, D.D, Dean of Ely, F.G.S. F.R.A.S. Deanery^ 

Ely* , < 

1833. Dec. 5. Pearson, Sir Edwin, Knt M. A, Glo^cester-terrace^ Regenf.s-park. , , 

1835. April 2. t Pelly, Sir John Ueniy, Bart Trinity-house, ' 

1813. Feb. 11. Pemberton, George, Esq. Bainbridge Holme, Durham; and 12 Trelleek-4^aoe,\ 

Pimlico, ; 

1827. May 21-. Pendarves, Edward William Wynne, Esq., M.A. F.GJS. 36 Baton-place, Belgrave- 

square ; and Pendarves, Truro, Cornwall, , ' 

1824. Nov. 18. Penn, Richard, Esq. G WhitehaU, 

1808. Jan. 28. P. Pepys, William Haslcdine,, Esq., F.LJS, 2% Poultry, 

18*17. Apr, 22. t Percy, John, M.D* Birmingham, 

1838. May 3. t Pereira, Jonathan, M.D. F.L.S. 4? Ftmbury-equare, 

1827. Feb. 1. t Pettigrew, Thomas Joseph, Esq., F.S.Af M*B*A.S. Univ. GptUng. Phil. Doct;*-r». 
Acad. Reg. Divion. Soeius, 8 Smilh-row, 

1840. Feb. 13. t Phillimore, Joseph, LL.D. 16 22 Portmm^rfii^, ^ 

1819. Jan. 29. Phijlipps, Sir Thomas, Bart MjV, F.S,A. F,G.?* Hon, Middl^-Mfi , . 

Worcestershire,^ .v \ * < < { . ? / r: 



iHte of Eloetton 

1884. J)ec. 18. 
1834. Apr. 10. 
1822. Mm. 14. 

1848. June 9. 

184?. Apr. 16. 

1829. Apr. 9. 
1816, Feh. 29. 

1848. June 9. 
1888. Jen. 18. 

1837. Junt 8. 
1824. May 1.3. 
1842. Jan. 27. 
1810. IVt). 6. 

1830. May 27. 
18 tl. Pcb. 29 

1819. June 7. 


1811. Dec. 1.1 

1837. Jau. 19. 
1850. June 6. 
1838. 1'Vb. 8. 
1843. Feb. 2. P 
1817. June 12. 
1831. Feb. G. 
1839. Feb. 21. 
1843. Feb 23. 

1822. Mar.21. P 

1823. June 12. 
1845. May 22. 
1825. Feb. 21. 


1840. Apr. 2. 

1820. Mar. 28. 
18*2. Jan. 18. 
1889. Apr. 25, P 


FELLOW® 0»"%E society. l«5d.)f ^ 

HU 

Phillips, Benjamttij ilsq^ PFk^poh-stred^ Cavefif^dMi-iqua^ ^ 
t Phillips, John, Esq. ^F.G.B. Yorh ^ ' 

♦ Phillips, Riohafd, Esq., F.tt.S.E, Musmm of Pra^icul Geology, JerinyMtf^f ,* 
and 0 Ckafnpion-placey Grave^lane, CamberwelL 
t Playfair, Lyon, Esq., Ph.D. Chemist to the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
26 Caailenau-villas, Eartiea, 

t Plowdcn, William Henty Chicheley, Esq., P.R.A.S. 8j)evonshire~pktce, 

Pole, William, Esq., M.A. 66 Brook-atreet. 

Pollock, The Right. Hon. Sir Frederick, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. — Vice- 
President. — M.A. F.S.A. F.G.S. Queen^-apiare-koitae, Gnildford-atreet, 
f Porrett, Robert, Esq. 49 Betnard-streety Ruaself-aquare. 

t Porter, George Richardson, Esq., M.R.A.S. Instlt. Nat. Sc. Paris. Corresp. Board 
ofTradey WhitehalL 

Portlock, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Ellison, R.E. F.G.S. Cork. 

Powell, Rev. Baden, M.A. F.R.A.S. Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. Oaford. 
t Pratt, Samuel Peace, Esq., F.L.S. F.G.S. BatL 
t Pritchard, Rev. Charles, M.A. Clapham. 

Pusoy, Philip, Esq, 35 Groavenor-aquare / and Pusey-homCy near FaringdoUy Berks. 
t Quain, Richard, Esq., Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College, London. 
33 Keppehatreet. 

t Ramsay, Andrew Crombie, Esq., F.G.S. Professor of Geology in University College, 
London, Local Director of the Government Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
Muaeum of Practical Geology y Jermyn-street. 

Rashlcigh, William, Esq., F.L.S. 3 Cumherland-terraceyRegenfs-park; and Mena- 
billy- houaey Foy, Cornwall. 

t Rastrick, John Urpath, Esq. Sayea-conrty near Vhertaey. 
t Rawlinson, Major Henry Creswicke. 39 St. James^a-atreet. 

Read, Rc^. Joseph Bancroft, M.A. Stone Viewragey Aylesbury. 

Rees, George Owen, M.D. F.G.S. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius. 10 Cork-atreet. 

Reeves, John, Esq., F.L.S. F.R.A.S. Clapham. 

Reeves, John Russell, Esq., F.L.S. Clapham. 
t Reid, Licut.-Colonel William, C.B. R.E. Woolwich. 
t Rendel, James Meadows, Esq. 8 Great George-atreety iresiminster. 

Rennie, George, Esq. — Vice-President. — Hon, M.R.I.A. Acad. Reg. Taurin. 

Corresp. 21 WhitehalUplace. 

Rennie, Sir John, Knt. 15 WhitehalUplace. 

Rennie, James, Esq. 2 Adelpki-terrace. 

Richardson, Sir John, Knt. M.D. F.L.S. Acad. Sc. Nat.Philad., Georg. Paris. Corresp. 
— Socc. Hist. Nat. Montreal, Lit. et Phil. Qiiebec, Hist. Nat. Boston, Sociiis 
Honor. Haslar-hospiialy Gosport, 

t Richmond, Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke of, K.Q. President of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. 51 Porttand-place ; and Goodwoody near Petworth, Susaeac. 
Ricketts, Charles Milner, Esq., F.G.S. Lima. 

Riddell, Charles Janies Buchanan, Esq., Capt. R.A. Edinburgh. ' 

Rigg, Robert, Esq. Greefford, Middka&t. * 



24 ' 

IHte of Election. 

18$8.Ai»’.vl7. V 
1836. Feb. 11. 
1796. Nov. iT. 
1839. Hec* 5. 

1815. Mar. 16. P. 


1841.Fdb.l.. ; 
1831. June 9. 
1834. Jimed. i 
1819. Apr. 1. 

1822. June 13. 
1828. Dec. 11. P. 

1831. Dec. 8. P. 


1839. Dec. 12. j 
1837. Apr. 6. 

18^17. Feb. la 

1821. June 7. 

1817. May 6. 

1818. Apr. 16. C. K. 


1836. Dec. 6. 

1833. Apr. 18. 
1822, June 27. 
1850. June 6. 

1 824. June 17. P. 
1800. Jan. 16. 
1826. Dec. 7. 

1821. Feb. 1. 

ia31.Jan.l3. 
1841. June 17. 

1840. May 7. 

1 850. June 6. 


FELLOWS OFTTm SOOIIW^ 1850.) 

^ iliptMst, rJFrederick Jehoi Eeri of. Varl^oi^ffarde^/ 

Robertson^ Archibaldy M.D. Nortkamptofi^ 

Eogdra^^Samu^l, iE8q«» F.S.A. ^ Si* Jawie9*i*piace, 

. jun. Eaq. Vine^lodge^ near S&mioaksi Kent* 

Roget, Peter Mark, M.D. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. V.RS.A. Coll. Reg. Med. Socius, et 
Acad. Reg. Scient. Taiirm. Corresp. 18 Ujyfer Betfford-placet 
sfjitare, ; ’ 

t Roiiifilds^ Fimncis, Eeq. Chiewick* 

Ros, Hon. I. Frederick F. de, Capt. R.N. F.R.A*S# 122 Piccadilly. 

Re8es«^$ir Geoirge, Knt. 4 Byde^pmrh^ardene* 

Rosebery,. Ai^ibald John, Earl of, K.T. 139 PiccadtUyi and Daimency-pwtk^ 
Liulithyow. 

Ross, Capli ^anieH. India* 

Ross,\ i^iir ^ James Clark, Knt. Capt. R.N. D.C.L. F.L.S. F.R.A.S. Soc. Reg. Sc. 

Hain« Soicius. Asion^houae, Astori’^Abbots^ Aylcabury. 

Rosse, Williamy of, M.A. K.P.^ — President. — 'frust. Brit. Mus. F.R.A.S. 
M.R.I.A. F.G.S. F.R.G.S. F.A.S. Castle^ Paraonstoum^ Ireland; and Heaton*^ 
hall, Bradford, Yorkshire* 

t Roupell, George Leith, M.D. 15 Welbeck-atreeL 

t Royle, John Forbes, M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S. F.R.A.S. Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, King’s College, London. Heathfield- lodge, Acton* 
t Edward John, Esq., M.A. F.SA. 52 Upper Harley^streei ; and Abbey 

Manor, Eversham. 

Ruaselh Jesse- Watts, D.C.L. F.S.A. F.L.S. F.G.S. Bam^hall, Staffordshire. 
t Russell, Right Hon. John, Lord. Chesham^place, Belgrave-aquare* 

Sabine^ Lieut-Coloiiel Edward, R.A. — Treasurer and Vice President.— 
F.R.A.S. Hon. Mem. Cam. Phil. Soc., Acadd. Imp. Sc. Petrop., Brux., Norv., 
Phil, et GSeon. Siles. Socius : Socc. Reg. Sc. Getting., Soc. : Reg. Sc. Taur. 
GoiTesp.,Vaud., Mem. National Inst. Washington U.S, et Geogr. Paris. Corresp., 
— Mem. of Royal Batavian Soc. 1 1 Old Biirlington-street, 

Sandford, Edward Ashford, Esq. Nynehead, Somerset, 
t Saunders, Rev. Augustus Page, D.D. Charterhmise^school* 

Sawbridge, Henry Borne, Esq. 
t Sohunck, Eklward, Esq. Rochdale. 

Scoresby, Rev. William, D.D. F.R.S.E. Instit. Nat. Sc. Paris. Corresp. Torquay. 
Scott, .John Corse, Esq. Edinburgh, 

Scrope, George Poulett, Esq., F.G.S. 13 Belgrnve-aquare ; and Castle Combe, Chip^ 
penham, fViltshire. 

Sedgwick, Rev. Adam, M.A. Hon. M.R.I.A. F.G.S. F.E.A.S. Woodwardian Lee* 
turer. Cambridge. 

Selkirk, Thomas James, Earl of. St. Mary^s Isle, Kirkcudbright. 
t Seymour, Edward James, M.D. Coll. Reg, Med. Socius. 13 Charles-street, Berke* 
ley-square. 

t Sharp, William, Esq,, F.G.S. F.RA.S. Rugby. 
t Sharpe, Daniel, Esq., F.L.S. F.G.S. 2 Adelphi^terrace. 



Date of BledcUm. 


OFtimmoamm 


1839. May 9. 

1880. Apr. 1. 
1824. Mar. 11. 

j 

1849^ f uue 7. ] 

1841. Mar. 4. 
1845. Jon. 9. ] 

mr. Apr. 22. 
1837. Apr. 20. ] 
1841. June 10. 
1821. May 14. 
1887.Jitocl. 

1840. Jan. 9. 
1819. Nov. 25, 
1806. Fob. 13. 

1841. Nov. 18. 
1826. June 15. 1 


1843. Jan. 19* 

1807. May 7. 

1837. Jan. 19. 
1823. May 29. 

1797. Mar. 9. 
1817. Dec 11 

1815. June 5. 
1821. Fob. 15. C. 

1825. Apr. 14. 
1834. Apr. 10. 

1844. Fob. 1. 
1807. Jan. 8. 

1816. June 27. 
1830. Mar.ll. 
imApr. 28 . 

1845. April 3. 




Sharpey^ M.1X F.RJ8.B. Profeaiov o£ AnAtomy ik tJniveraify » 

London. B5 GkmeBst^^^esciHt^ ^ t 

Sheepahaiika^vRw. BichMd,.M.A.P.G.S.F.RA^ 14 ^ ' ’ 

Shiickbui^h» Sir Francis^ Bart* PaviUon, HofW'^pktce^ €keUea ; and ShuoUkai^ ^ 
pari, WkmmtdcMfe. « 

t Sibaoa, Francis, M.IX IB Lower Brook*8treet 
t Sievier, Robert William, Esq. Upper Holloway. 

Simon, John, Esq., Demonstrator of Anatomy^ Kaig’s CoilegfA, London. 3 Lance»^ 
ter^plcwe* < > 

t Simpkinson, Sir John Augustus Francis, Knt., M.A. GiC. F 4 S.A. 21 
t Skey, Frederic Carpenter, Esq. IS Qrosvenor^etreet, 

Smee, Alfred, Esq. ^ Flnshury-circtts. 

Smith, Lieut.-CoL Charles Hamilton, F.L.S. J^lymouth. 

Smith, John T., Esq., Gapt. Madras Engineers. Madras. ^ 

t Smith, Rev. John Pye, D.D. LL.D. F.G.S. Ouild/ord. 

Smith, Joseph, Esq., F,L.S. 2 Gray^s-inn-plaoe. 

Smith, Sir William, Knt. 

t Smith, Sir J. M. Frederic, Lieut.»Colone], R.E. Chatkam. 

Smyth, William Henry, Esq., Capt.R.N. — F obbigk Secretary. — K.S.F. B.C.L. 
Hon. M.R.1A. Director S.A. V.P.R.A.S.— V,P.R.E. Instit Nat. Sc. Paris. 


P. 


Corresp., Acadd. Sc. Neap., Panorm. et Flor,, Sodas, Hon. Mem. Acad, of 
Sciences Boston, Corresp* Mem. National Inst. Washington and Nanral Lyceum 
of New York. 3 Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

t Solly, Edward, Esq., Professor of Chemistry, Horticultural Society, F.S.A. F.L.S. 
F.G*S. 15 Tavistock-square ; and Parkston^ nedr Poole. 

* Solly, Richard Horsman, Esq., M.A. FJ8.A. F.L.S. F.G.S. 48 Great Ormond^ 

street. 

t Solly, Samuel, Esq. 1 St. Hekn^s-placef Bishopsgate^street. 

Solly, Samuel Reynolds, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. F.6.8. Surffe-hill, King*s Langley^ 
Herts. 

Somerset, Edward Adolphus, Duke of, K.G. D.C.L. F.S.A. F.L.S. Park^oHe. 
Somerville, William, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. F.G.S. 

Sopwith, Thomas, Esq., F.G.S. Allenheads, Haydon^Mdge^ Northumberland. 
South, Sir James, Knt. F.R.S.E. Hon.M.R.LA. F.L.S. F.R.A.S. Acadd. Imp. Sr^ 
Petrop. ct Reg. Sc. Brux. Sdeius. The Obserpatory^ Camdenrhilly Kensingioni' 
Southey, Henry Herbert, M.D* D.C.L. ColL Reg* Med. Sodus. 1 Harky^street 
t Spence, William, Esq., F.L.S. Soc. Linn. Holm. Soc. 18 Lower Seymour-strseL * 
t Stanford, John Frederick, Esq., M.A. Foley -house^ Porilandplace. 

* Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl. Cheoeninpplacey Kent. 

Stanhope, John Spencer, Esq. 51 Harley*street. 

Stanley, Edward, Esq* 23 Brook-street. 

Staunton, Sir George Thomas, Bart. D.C.L* F.8.A. F.L.S. 1? Devonshire^eet, 
Portland-place ; and Leigh-park, Hants, 

t Stebbing, Rev. Hettry, D.D* F.R.B.S* Eesidence^ 8i. Jameds-ekapelj Han^iedeL 
road. 


D 
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Dice of Eloetien. 

1848. June 0. P. 
1882. April 5. 

1849. June 7. 
1829. Jan. 15. 
1811. Nor. 21. 

1838. May 8. 

1821. Jan. 18. 

1810. June 7. 

1823. Feb. 3. 

1821. Mar. 8. 

1832. June 7. 

1846. June 18. 
1828. Mar. 13. 
1820. Dee. 14. 

1839. Mar. 14. 
1818. Feb. 26. 

1834. F(^. 6. P. 

1839. Apr. 25. 

1835. June 4. 

1831. Mar. 17. 
1831.Mar.l7.^'^ 

1835. Feb. 6. 

1845. Nor. 20. 

1825. May 5. 

1836. Jan. 21. 
1834. June 5. 

1833. Dec. 5. 

1845. June 19. 

1846. Jan. 22. 
1828. Nov. 20. 
1848. June 9. 

1811. Mar. 28. P. 
1810. June 7. 


PElitOWS OP SOGIETt. (N^v* 1850.) 

Jolin^ PhaD. LL.Da F.R.S.K PYrnm^place^ Qkiagow. 
t Stephens, Archibald John, £sq., M.A. 61 Chancery4ane^ 

Stephenson, Robert, £sq., F.G.S. 34 Qlouee$i€r-^qitare* 

Steuart, John Robert, Esq., M.R.A.Sa 
Stevenson, William Ford, Esq., P.S.A. 

Stirling, Edward Hamilton, Esq. Calcutta, 

Stokes, Charles, Esq., F.S.A. F.L.S. F.O.S. F.R.A.S. 4 Verulai^btiMdingBy 
Gray*s^inn, 

Straoey, Sir Edward, Bart. LL.D. Rackheatk-hally Norfolk, 

Strangford, Percy Clinton Sydney, Viscount, 6.C.B. G.C.H. D.C.L. F.SA. 68 
Harky^street, 

Strangways, Hon. William Thomas Homer Fox. SI Old Burlinyton^treet ; and 
Ahhokbmryy Dorsetshire, 
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